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PREFACE. 


At  a  time  when  the  accumalated  mass  of  knowledge  is  great, 
beyond  the  human  capacity,  service  is  done  to  science,  by  clear  ar- 
rangement and  devices  addressed  to  the  eye.  If  the  faculties  are  en- 
abled to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  frame- work  of  an  important  subject, 
future  facts  will  naturally  find  and  keep  their  own  place  in  the 
mind,  and  the  whole  subject  rest  there  in  philosophical  order. 
Not  only  is  this  important,  as  respects  the  particular  study  thus  ac- 
quired; but  as  regards  intellectual  habits  and  general  improvement. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  present  work.  Its 
plan  is  chronographically  exhibited  in  front  of  the  title  page.  The 
maps,  included  between  the  periods  of  the  work,  coincide  in  time 
with  the  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  the  sketches  on  the  maps 
picture  the  events  there  expressed  in  words. 

But  most  minds  find  it  diflicult  to  remember  dates,  though  ever  so 
well  arranged ;  and  hence  experienced  educationists  recommend  that 
the  memory  should  not  in  this  respect  be  overtaxed ;  but  that  dates 
should  rather  be  kept  at  hand  in  books,  to  be  consulted  as  occasion 
requires.  Hence,  the  importance  of  arrangements  in  printed  works, 
by  which  dates  may  stand  prominent,  and  be  easily  found.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  chronological  table,  and  along  the  margin  of  this 
work,  may  satisfy  the  observer  that  this  task  has  been  executed 
with  faithfiilness. 

Every  student  or  reader  of  history  should  begin  with  that  of  his 
own  country ;  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  on  some  ac- 
counts, a  more  safe  and  profitable  study  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

When  the  course  of  events  is  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
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general  information,  the  natural  order  of  the  thoughts  must  be  regard 
ed,  if  we  expect  that  memory  will  treasure  up  the  objects  of  attention 
Each  individual  is  to  himself  the  centre  of  his  own  world ;  and  tho 
more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowledge  with  himself,  the  better 
will  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more  effectually  can  it  be  rendered, 
in  after-life,  subservient  to  his  purposes.  Hence,  in  geography,  he 
should  begin  with  his  own  town,  and  pass  from  thence  to  his  country, 
and  the  world  at  large ;  in  history,  with  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom, 
/  and  the  record  of  the  family  Bible.  With  its  dates  the  mother  might 
easily  connect  and  teach  to  her  child  some  of  the  epochas  of  his  coun- 
try.  Your  grandfather  or  your  father,  she  might  say,  was  bom  so 
much  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  independence — ^your  ovirn 
birth  was  during  the  administration  of  such  a  president.  This  would 
constitute  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  chronolo- 
gy; and,  if  well  laid^it  would  be  as  enduring  as  the  mind.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  incidentally,  if  not  systematically,  done  in  every 
family.  At  the  period  of  receiving  school  education^  the  pupil 
having  learned  the  epochas  of  his  family,  wants  those  of  his  country  ; 
and  these  should  in  like  manner,  be  connected  with  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  cotemporary  nations. 

History  and  geography  mutually  aid  each  other ;  and  the  student 
vrill  naturally  be  earlier  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  his  own  coun- 
try, than  with  those  of  any  other ;  and  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
pursued,  as  here  laid  down,  will  give  a  knowledge  of  our  geogra- 
phy in  its  various  stages  of  progression. 

An  attention  to  the  events  of  American  history,  in  connection  with 
geography,  not  only  makes  each  better  understood,  and  by  association 
better  remembered;  but  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  an  improve 
ment  in  our  national  literature,  and  thus  aid  the  growth  of  wholesome 
national  feeling.  From  foreign  novels  and  poems,  the  American 
too  often  locates  the  imaged  excellence,  which  warms  his  heart,  in  the 
old  world.  But  if  our  youth  learn  to  connect  the  mental  sublime  of 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  with  the  natural  grandeur  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  some  among  them,  will,  in  future  life,  be  moved  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  our  literature,  by  filling  up  the  chasms  of  trath 
with  new  discoveries,  or  with  the  glowing  tracery  of  imagination. 
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History,  it  is  said,  is  the  school  of  politics.  It  is  not,  boweyeii 
the  mere  knowledge  of  events,  in  which  the  student  sees  little  con- 
nection,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  his  political  knowledge.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  led  to  perceiye  how  one  state  of  things,  operating 
on  human  passions,  leads  to  another,  that  he  is  prepared,  when  he 
comes  into  life,  to  look  over  the  moving  scene  of  the  world — ^predict 
the  changes  which  are  to  succeeds — ^and  should  his  be  the  hand  of  * 
power,  to  reach  it  forth  to  accelerate  or  stop  the  springs  of  change, 
as  he  finds  their  tendency  to  be  good  or  evil.  There  is  no  history 
hke  that  of  America  for  producing  this  effect ;  and  the  young  poh- 
tidan  of  other  countries,  might  begin  with  this,  as  the  most  easily 
comprehensible  subject  in  the  whole  field,  and  that,  in  which 
effiscts,  may  with  most  certainty,  be  traced  to  their  proper  causes. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the  study  of  history,  is  improve- 
ment  in  individiaal  and  n^ffnal,  yirt^^g.,  In  this  respect,  we  come 
boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power  and  splendor 
to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youth  with  desires  for  adventitious 
distinction.  Here  are  no  examples  of  profligate  females,  where  the 
trappings  of  royalty  or  nobiUty  give  to  vice  an  elegant  costume ; 
or,  as  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  where  beauty  and  misfortune  make 
sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved.  Here  are  no  demoralizing  ex- 
amples of  bold  and  criminal  ambition,  which  have  "  waded  through 
blood  to  empire."  The  only  desire  of  greatness,  which  oiur  children 
can  draw  from  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

It  is  not  in  the  formal  lesson  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  suspect- 
ed, that  she  is  fixing  herhealing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth.  When  1 
his  indignation  rises  against  the  oppressor — ^when  his  heart  glows  with  1 
the  admiration  of  sufiering  virtue — it  is  then  that  he  resolves  never 
to  be  an  oppressor  himself;  and  he  half  wishes  to  sufler,  that  he  too 
may  be  virtuous.  No  country,  ancient  or  modem,  affords  examples 
more  fitted  to  raise  these  ennobling  emotions,  than  America  in  her 
early  settlement,  and  at  the  period  of  her  revolution. 

And  may  not  these  generous  feelings  of  virtue  arise,  as  well  re- 
qjecting  nations  as  individuals ;  and  the  resolution  which  the  youth 
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makes,  with  regard  to  himself,  be  made  also  with  respect  to  his  coun- 
try, so  far  as  his  own  future  influence  may  extend  ?  Would  the  teach- 
er excite  these  emotions,  in  his  pupil,  let  him  put  into  his  hands  the 
history  of  America's  struggle  for  her  independence.  Though, 
doubtless,  there  wer6  bad  men  in  America,  and  those  of  great  virtue, 
in  England,  yet,  as  nations,  how  great  is  the  disparity  in  the  characters 
delineated.  En^and,  seeking  to  make  a  filial  child  a  slave,  refuses  to 
listen  to  her  duteous  pleadings.  She  deigns  not  even  the  privileges  of 
civiHzed  warfare ;  but  sends  forth  the  brand,  which  lights  the  midnight 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  family,  and  the  tomahawk,  which 
cleaves  the  head  of  the  infant,in  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Eng- 
land also  descends  to  bribe,  to  flatter,  to  sow  dissension,  to  purchase 
treason,  and  to  counterfeit  money.  France,  unlike  her  La  Fayette, 
declared  for  America  in  success,  not  in  misfortune ;  and  if  at  length 
she  fought  her  battles,  it  vras,that  she  feared  and  hated  her  enemy. 
Could  the  policy  of  France  have  prevailed,  America  would  have 
found  in  her  embrace  of  friendship,  the  pressure  of  death.  In  com- 
parison with  these  old  and  wily  nations,  the  character  of  America  is 
that  of  youthful  simplicity,  of  maiden  purity  ;  and  her  future  states- 
men will  say,  as  he  reads  the  story,  my  country  was  the  most  virtu- 
ous among  the  nations  :  this  is  her  pride — ^not  the  extent  of  her  do- 
mains, or  the  wealth  of  her  revenue.  This  is  the  source  of  that 
greatness,  which  it  becomes  her  sons  to  preserve  ;  and  when  man- 
hood  shall  have  placed  me  among  her  guardians,  I  will  watch  that 
purity  with  jealous  tenderness;  and  sooner  part  with  existence, 
than  be  made  the  instrument  of  her  degradation. 

Hartford,  May  20«A  1842. 
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1643.  The  confederacy  begitn  by  tre  union  or 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,   Connecti- 
cut, AND  New  Haven,  ,        .        .60 
"      Indians  make  war  on  the  Dutch,         .        .    67 
"      Battle  of  Strickland's  Plain,        ...    68 

1644.  Roger  Williams  obtains  a  charter  for  the 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations,    75 

1645.  Claybome  occasions  an  insurrection  in  Mary- 

land,       64 

"      Peace  established  between  the  Dutch  and 
Algonquins,  through  the  mediation  of  the 

Mohawks, 68 

*'      Superstition    respecting    witchcraft    com- 
mences, ......    99 

1646.  John  Elliot  teaches  the  Indians  at  Nonan- 

tum, 78 

1649.  A  part  of  Virginia  granted  to  Lord  Culpepper, 

and  others, Q2 

"      Indian  massacres  at  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Ig- 
natius,   91 

1651 .  Navigation  act  oppresses  the  colonies,        .    61 
"      The  general  court  at  Hartford  pass  excellent 

laws  respecting  common  schools,  .101 

1651.  Civil  war  in  Maryland,  and  subversion  of  the 

proprietary  government,  .  .65 

"       The  Puritans  persecute  the  Quakers,  89 

1657.  Elliot  translates  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 

language, 78 

1662.  Winthrop  obtains  a  liberal  charter  for  Con- 

necticut and  New  Haven,        .        ,        .77 

1663.  Carolina  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and 

others,      «    .        .        ,  .94 

1664.  Dutch  conquer  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,    68 
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1664.  Patent  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.    He 
sends  Colonel  Nichols,  who  takes  New 
Amsterdam,  which  is  named  New  York,  .     69 
New  Jersey  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,    73 
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1665.  Lake  Superior  discovered  hy  Father  Al- 

louez, 91 

1667.  The  patent  of  Carolina  extended  to  the  36^,  94 

1668.  St.  Mary^s  founded,  also  a  mission  at  Green 
Jtjay,       •«•*.••  \fdO 

-  -1673.  The  Mississippi  discovered^y  Marquette,    .  92 
1670.  An  attempt  to  introduce  Mr.  Lockers  consti- 
tution,      95 

1675-76.  King  Philip's  war,         ....  79 

'•      Three  of  the  Regicides  come  to  America,     .  83 

1675.  John  Washington  provokes  the  Indians  to 
war, 63 

1676.  New  Jersey  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey,      ' 74 

"       Bacon^s  rehellion, 63 

1677.  Virginia  obtains  a  new  charter,           .         .  64 
"       Massachusetts  purchases  Maine,         .         .  83 

1678.  Andross  usurps  the  government  of  the  Jer- 
seys,            74 

1679.  New  Hampshire  becomes  a  royal  province, .  83 
"       Randolph  sent  as  inspector  of  customs  in 

New  England, 84 

1680.  Charleston  (S.  C.,)  founded,         .        .        .95 

1681.  Penn  receives  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of 
Pennsylvania,            71 

"       Penn  reclaims  the  Jerseys  for  the  proprietors,  74 

1682.  He  receives  a  grant  of  the  territories,  .  71. 
He  arrives  in  America,  .  ,  .  .71 
Philadelphia  founded,  .  .  .  .72 
East  Jersey  purchased  by  the  Quakers,  and 

managed  by  Penn, 74 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  annulled,        .  84 

1684.  La  Salle  visits  and  names  Louisiana,          .  93 
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1686.  Sir    E.  Andres     made   governor-general. 

Tyrannizes  over  New  England,        .        .  .  84 

1687.  Andros  attempts  to  deprive  Connecticut  of 

her  charter, 85 

1688.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  the  juris- 

diction of  Andros,      85 

English  revolution, 85 
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King  William's  war,            .        .        .        .96 
1689.  Andros    and  Randolph  imprisoned,              .    85 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  resume  their 
charters, 86 
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*2EL^TSL5n  1^-  Tke  gormmeiit  of  New  Yoik  seized  by 

Jacob  LeirieT, 87 

1690.  OoTemor  Frontenac  sends  three  parties 
against  the  En^^h  settlements  which  de- 
stroy Schenectady,  (N.  Y.,)  Sahnon  Falls, 
(N.  H.,)  and  Casco,  (Maine,)    .  .97 

**      Sir  William  Phipps*  uisuccessAil  inTasion  of 

Canada, 98 

*'      French  Protestants  settle  in  Virginia  and 

Carolina, 96 

1691.  Sloughter  goyemor  of  New  York.  Leisler 
executed,  ......    88 


»?<fy 


1699. 

1693.  1ML&88ACRU8ETT8  OBTAHtS  A  NVW  CHABTIR 
WITH  EXTSNDBD  LUQTS,  BUT  RBSTBICTBD 
PBIYILEOES, 99 

"      Delusion  respecting  witchcraft  prerails  in 

Salem, 99 

"      Penn  deprived  of  the  goYemment  of  Penn- 

sylyania  for  two  yearis,    ....    108 
'*      The   Jerseys  united  and  joined  to  New 

York, .        .107 

1693.  Mr.  Locke's  constitution  abrogated,  95 

"      Goyemor  Fletcher  introduces  episcopacy 

into  New  York, 106 

1695.  Rice  brought  into   Carolina  from  Africa,    109 

1697.  Peace  of  Ryswick  terminates  King  Wil- 

liam's war,      103 

1698.  Piiacies  of  Kid, 106 

1609.  Pensaoola  settled  by  the  Spaniards,    .       .112 

1701.  Penn  grants  a  new  and  liberal  charter  to 

Pennsylyania, 108 

1702.  England  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  103 
**  In  America,  Queen  Anne's  war,  103 
*<      Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina  makes 

an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  St.  Augustine,    109 
"      Mobile  founded  by  d'Iberville,  with  a  colo- 
ny of  Canadian  French,  .       .        .112 
*'      Controversies  in  Massachusetts  between 

the  governor  and  the  assembly,        .        .114 

1703.  Appalachian  Indians  are  subdued,  .110 
"      The  territories  separate  from  Pennsylvania, 

and  are  called  Delaware,  108 

1704.  Deerfield  destroyed,  ....     103 
1706.  Episcopacy  introduced  into  Connecticut,    .    103 
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1706. 
1707. 
1708. 
1710. 
1713. 

1713. 
(I 


French  and  Spooiiaurds  invadie  Garolias,  .  110 
A  Freneh  coleny  settle  at  Detroit,  .  .113 
Saybrodc  Platfbrm,  ....    103 

German  pdatmes  settle  in  the  eolonies,  .  104 
Indian  war  in  North  Carolina.    The  Tus- 

earoras  defeated ;  unite  with  the  Iroquois,  1 10 
Fortresses  of  Crown  Point  and  Niagara 

boiit  by  the  Freneb,  .113 

Peace  of  Utrecht  closes  Queen  Anne's  war,    104 

1715.  Indian  war  in  South  Carolina.    TheYa- 

massees  expelled ;  settle  in  Florida,        .    Ill 

1716.  Natchez  founded, 112 

1717-20.  Father  Ralle's  war,  ....  105 
1718.  New  Orleans  founded,  .  .  .  .112 
1710-20.  Carolina  revolts,  and  a  royal  government 

is  established,  •       .        .        .111 

''      Irish  emigrante  settle  at  Londonderry,  (N.H.)   116 

1723.  First  settlement  made  in  Vermont,     .        .116 

1729.  North  and  South  Carolina  erected  into  sepa- 
rate governments,  .112 

1739.  Company  formed  in  England  for  the  settte- 

ment  of  Georgia, I16 
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1733. 

1733.  First  settlement  or  Gborgu  biade  by 

Oglethorpe, 117 

1736.  Scotch  and  Germane  settle  in  Georgia,      .  118 

1738.  Inj^rrection  of  the  blacks  in  Carolina,       .  118 
1740.  Oglethorpe  invades  Florida,  and  makes  an 

unsucceesful  attempt  on  St.  Augustine,   .  118 

1740.  The  Moravians  settle  in  Pennsylvania,       .  143 
1742.  A  Spanish  fleet  invades  Georgia,  but  re- 
tires with  loss,        .        .        .        .'        .118 

1744.  War  between  England  and  France,    .        .  121 
"      Old  French  war, 121 

1745.  The  colonists  under  Colonel  Pepipereil  take 

Louisburg   and  Cape  Breton  from  the 
French, 122 

1748.  Peace  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 

pelle,       .'.....     122 

1750.  Conflicting  claims  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish.   Ohio  company 122 

1753.  Washington  sent  by  Dinwiddie  as  an  envoy 

to  the  French, 125 

1754.  The  French  erect  Fort  dn  Quesne.  Wash- 

ington defeats  a  French  party  headed  by 

de  Jnmonville,         .       ,  .       .    127 
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1754.  Washington  capitolates  at  Fort  Necessity, 
"      Delegates  firom  seven  provinces  meet  at 

Albany .  They  propose  a  plan  of  anion  for 
the  colonies  which  is  lejected  by  Oonn.f 

1755.  Jnly,  Braddock's  defeat,    .... 
"      War  with  the  Cherokees, 

"      The  French,  under  Dieskau,  totally  de- 
feated at  Lake  George, 

1756.  Formal  declaration  of  war  between  France 

and  England,  .        . 

1757.  The  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry, 

1758.  July  6,  Louisburg  taken  by  the  English  tra- 

der General  Amherst,     .... 
July  5,  Abercrombie  repulsed  at  Ticonde- 

roga,  and  death  of  Lord  Howe, 
Ang.  37,  Fort  Frontenac  taken  by  Colonel 

Bradstreet, 

Nov.   35,   Fort  Duquesne  taken  by  the 

English,  ...... 

1759   Sept.  13,  Wolfe  wins  the  battle  on  the 

Heights  of  Abraham,  and  loses  his  life,  . 
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1760.  Sept.  8,  Canada  surrenders  to  Great  Britain, 
'*      Massachusetts  opposes  the  issuing  of  writs 

of  assistance, 147 

1761.  Cherokees  subdued, 143 


1763. 
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1764. 


1765. 


1766. 

1767. 
1768. 

K 

1770. 
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148 

149 
150 


1763. 

The  pbacv  of  Paris,         .     t .       .       *    144 

Pontiac^s  war, 143 

Duties  laid  on  sugar,  molasses,  &c.  violent- 
ly opposed  in  the  colonies, 
Parliament  passes  the  stamp  act, 
May  29,  Patrick  Henry's  five  resolutions,  . 
October,  First  continental  congress  meet  at 

New  York, 151 

Stamp  act  repealed ;  but  parliament  claims 

a  right  to  bind  the  colonies,     . 
Duties  laid  on  tea,  painter's  colors,  &c. 
Non-importation    agreements   extensively 

adopted, '  . 

Sept.  23,  A  convention  held  at  Boston, 
Sept.  38,  British  troops  stationed  at  Boston, 
March  5,  Affray  with  British  troops  at 

Boston, 

Parliament  removes  duties  before  imposed, 

except  those  on  tea,        .        .        .        .156 
War  between  the  Senecas  and  Cherokees,    377 
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gg»*  <if[  1773.  Attempts  of  the  British  to  import  tea  into 

the  colonies ;  the  cargoes  of  three  ships 
are  thrown  overboard  at  Boston, 

1774.  Parliament  shuts  the  port  of  Boston,  , 
**      Sept.  4,  A  congress  assemble  at  Philadel- 
phia.   They  promulgate   "The  Bill  of 
Rights,^^  and  petition  the  king. 

1775.  April  18,  The  war  commences. — Battle  of 
Lexington, 

May  10,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown   Point 

taken  by  the  Americans, 
Congress  again  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
Royal  governments  laid  aside  in  the  south- 
ern colonies, 

Large  reinforcements  of  British  troops  ar- 
rive in  Boston, 

June  15,  Washington  made  commander-in- 
chief,      

June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 

Dr.  Franklin  the  first  postmaster-general, 

Nov.  13,  Arnold  appears  before  Quebec,  but 

is  forced  to  retire,  .        .        • 

Dec.  31,  Americans  defeated  at  Quebec, 

and  Montgomery  killed. 
The  Delaware  Indians  determine  to  receive 
^  the  gospel  from  the  Moravians, 

^      1776.  Jan.   1,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  burned  by  the 

royalists, 

March  17,  British  evacuate  Boston,    . 
June,  Americans  leave  Canada, 
June  28,  British  repulsed  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
Washington  fixes  his  head-quarters  at  New 
York, 
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July  4,  The  Dcclaration  of  IiiPSPEN* 

DBNCB,      .           .           .           .           .           .           •  179 

Aug.  27,  Battle  of  Long  Island.     The 

Americans  defeated,       .       ,       .       .183 
Sept.  15,  British  enter  New  Tork,     .        .185 

Oct.  28,  Skirmish  at  White  Plains,    .        .  186 
Nov.  16,  Fort  Washington  taken  by  the 

British,           ....%..  187 

Washington  retreats  across  New  Jersey,  .  187 

Dec.  26,  He  defeats  the  British  at  Trenton,  189 

1777.  Jan.  3,  At  Princeton,         ....  190 
April  26,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  burned, 

and  stores  taken  by  the  British^      .        .  193 
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1777. 
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1779. 
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La  ¥Hrf ette  espoitsM  the  Ameriean  csuse, . 

July  5,  Americans  eyacuate  Tlconderoga ; 
July  7,  are  defeated  at  Hubbardton, 

Aug.  3,  St.  Leger  inyests  Fort  Stanwix ; 
Aug.  6,  General  Herkimer  is  defeated,  . 

Ang.  16,  Battle  of  Bennington, 

Sept.  11,  Battle  of  Brandywine, 

Sept.  10,  Battle  of  Stillwater,    . 

Sept.  26,  British  enter  Philadelphia, 

Oct.  4,  Battle  of  Germantown,       • 

Oct.  7,  Battle  of  Saratoga, 

Oct.  17,  Burgoyne  surrenders  his  army,    . 

Oct.  22,  British  repulsed  at  Red  Bank, 

Nov.  16,  Americans  abandon  Mud  Island, 
and  on  the  18th  Fort  Mercer, 

Dec.  11,  Washington  retires  to  winter-quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge,      .        .        .       • 

Intrigues  against  Washington  by  Conway 
and  others, 

Vermont  declares  itself  independent,  . 

Feb.  6,  Treaty  of  alliance  with  France,     . 

Parliament  sends  three  commissioners  to 
bribe  and  corrupt  the  Americans,    . 

June  18,  British  eraeuate  Philadelphia,     . 

June  28,  Battle  of  Monmouth,    . 

A  French  fleet,  under  d^Estaing,  arrives,  . 

Aug.  9,  Sulliran  inrades  Rhode  Island.  Is 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  French  fleet— evacuates 
the  Island, 

Dee.  29,  Savannah  taken  by  the  British,    . 

Sunbury  taken  by  the  British,  which  com- 
pletes the  subjugation  of  Georgia,  • 

Port  Royal  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
British, 

Bfarch  3,  Greneral  Prevost  surprises  the 
Americans,  under  Ashe,  at  Briar  Creek, 

May  12,  Prevost  attempts  to  take  Charles- 
ton,        ....... 

June  1,  Clinton  takes  Stony  and  Verplank*s 
Points, 

June  20,  Indecisive  engagements  between 
the  armies  of  Lincoln  and  Prevost  at 
Stono  Ferry, 

July,  The  British  make  a  descent  upon 
Connecticut,  

July,  War  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
West  Indies, 

July  8,  French  capture  Grenada, 
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July  16,  The  Americans,  under  Wayne, 

take  Stony  Point,  .....  221 
Unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  British 

at  Penobscot,  .  •      .  .    221 

Aug.  39,  Sullivan  defeats  the  Indians,  and 

desolates  their  country,  ....  222 
Sept.  33,  Paul  Jones*  nayal  battle,  .  .  225 
Oct.  9,  The  French  and  Americans  repulsed 

from  Savannah, 5£M 

Congress  beset  by  the  intrigues  of  France 

and  Spain, 227 

May  7,  Fort  Moultrie  surrenders  to  the 

British, 229 

May  12,  Charleston  surrenders  to  the  British,  230 
May  28,  Tarleton  surprises  Bnford  at  Wac- 

saw, 230 

Clinton  establishes  a  royal  government  in 

South  Carolina, 230 

June  23,  Skirmish  at  Springfield,  N.  J.  be- 
tween Greene  and  Ejiyphausen,  .231 
Congress  sanctions  the  depreciation  of  pa^ 

per  currency, 231 

July  10,  A  French  squadron,  under  the  Count 

de  Rochambeau,  arrives  at  Rhode  Island,  233 
Aug.  6,  Sumpter  defeats  the  British  at 

Hanging  Rock, 234 

Aug.  18,  Gates  defeated     by    Comwallit 

near  Camden,  S.  C 236 

Aug.   18,  Tarleton  surprises  and  defeats 

Sumpter  at  Fishing  Creek,  .  .  .  236 
Sept.  ArnoId^s  treason  discovered  at  West 

Point, 238 

Oct.  2,  Andr^  executed  as  a  spy,  .  .  239 
Oct.  7,  Tories  defeated  at  King^s  Mountain, 

N.  C 240 

Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  .  .  243 
Jan.  4,  Arnold  devastates  Virginia,  .  .  260 
Robert  Morris  made  treasurer.    Congress 

raise  money  by  borrowing  from  France 

and  Holland, 243 

Jan.  17,  Tarleton  defeated  by  Morgan  at 

Cowpens,  S.  C 244 

Comwallis  pursues  the  Americans  across 

^  the  Carolinas, 245 

March  15,  Battle  of  Guilford  C.  H.  (Greene 

and  Comwallis,) 240 

Lafayette  opposes  the  British  in  Virgima,  .  251 
April  25,  Americans  surprised  and  defeated 

at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  (Greene  and  Rawdon,)  247 
May  10,  Camden  evacuated  by  the  British,    248 
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1789. 


Forts  Watson,  Georgetown,  and  Motto  ear 
pitolate  to  the  Americans, 

June    5,  Augusta  taken  by  the  Americans, 

Aug.  4,  Execution  of  Colonel  Hayne, 

Aug.  33,  Comwallis  enters  Yorktown, 

Sept.  5,  Partial  action  between  the  English 
and  French  fleets  off  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake, 

Sept.  6,  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold  taken 
by  ihe  British,  and  New  London  burned, 

Se]]^.  8,  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  G. 
(Greene  and  Stuart,)       .       -        .       . 

Oct.  6,  Yorktown  besieged,        .     ^  . 

Got.  10,  Comwallis  surrenders  to  the  allies, 

April  10,  Treaty  with  the  states  of  Holland, 

Newbnrg  address  and  meeting  of  officers,  . 

Inhuman  massacre*of  the  Indian  conyerts  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,   .        ,        .        . 

Unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade  Washing^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Name — ^Fint  Peopling^Tnditionaiy  and  probable  Accousta. 

The  country  of  ifirhich.  our  history  treats,  is  that  comprised   ohap,  x. 
within  the  extensive  boundaries  of  the  United  States   of  \^^^r^^ 
America. 

This  appellat^n  we  shall  exchange  as  the  convenience  of 
language  may  ];eqttire,  for  that  of  £e  Republic  of  America, 
or  the  simpTe  name  America.  This  single  expression  is  the  Nama. 
style  assumc^in  the  bill  of  rights,  the  first  act  of  our  country's 
sovereignty  and  it  forms  the  only  part  which  is  a  proper 
name  of^at  used  in  every  state  paper  promulgated  since. 
At  home  we  are  called  Americans  in  contradistinction  from 
Canadians^  Texians,  and  Mexicans ;  and  abroad,  the  public 
functionaries  of  this  nation  alone  are  distinguished  as  Amer- 
ican ambassadors.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  name 
of  this  country  is,  and  is  to  be,  America.  •  v^"       \  ^ 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  to  ^^icVE^riy  aar- 
this  name,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  now  applies,  authenti^  age  inhabit 
history  reaches  no  farther  back  than  to  its  European  discoveV^    *i>^ 
ly  and  settlement.     Some  probable  conjectures  m,ay  however 
be  formed  from  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  aborigines, 
combined  with  the  course  of  events  upon  the  other  continent, 
as  known  from  Holy  Scripture  or  profane  record. 

Noah,  the  second  father  of  the  human  fomily,   emerged 
from  the  terrors  of  the  deluge  in  Western  Asia.     At  Bhering's 
Straits  only,  do  the  two  continents  approach,  and  the  earliest   Suppoaed 
inhabitants  found  here  by  Europeans,  bore  a  resemblance  to  to  be  firom 
the  Tartars  of  Eastern  Asia.     Hence  the  conclusion,  that    ^^Jf*?^ 
Ajnerica  was  peopled  from  that  direction. 


Z  MIGRATION  OF  SUCCSSSIYE  RACES 

OHAP.  X         But  evidence  exists,  in  the  ruins  of  fortifications  and  in 
<N^y-^^  anatomical  and  other  relics  dug  from  ancient  mounds,  that 
another  and  more  civilized  race  had  preceded,  and  occupied 
the  basin  of  the  Missis^pt* 

The  same  evidence,  we  are  told,  exists  that  Tartary  has 
once  been  the  seat  of  a  civilization,  superior  to  that  of  its 
present  inhabitants.    It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  race,  which, 
firom  their  antiquities,  may  be  compered   with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  left  in  early  ages  the  primitive  stock,  wandered 
east,  crossed  Bhering's  Straits,  and  continued  their  migratory 
course  till  they  rested  on  the  broad  vales  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams;  but  that  ruder  and  fiercer  tribes 
^ml^ed  flT  had  followed  ii\  their  train,  and  expelled  them   from  those 
more  eiTfl-  fertile  regions.     And  since  a  people  were  found  in  the  more 
*^P^|  southern  climes  of  Mexico,   Central   America,  and  Peru, 
from  the    whose  crania,  and  works  ef  art,  resemble  those  discovered 
same  direc-  here,  it  seems  altogether  probable,  that  to  those  countries, 
***"*•       the  eMrlier  and  more  civilised  rana  migrated » with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  Natchez,  and  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Mo- 
bilian  race.    This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  savage  tribes  found  hereby  Rnrnpfta^Tiw^  nn<^  nell*^'^ 
hy  ^hfitP  Ttt#?ian<ij  they  having  given  to  the  whole  country 
the  indefinite  appellation  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  That  extensive  family  of  tribes  found  east  of  the  Missis- 

wuu^^  sippi,  which,  according  to  tradition,  descended  from  the  Lenni 
'  Lenape,  spoke,  though  in  various  dialects,  one  primitive  lan- 
guage, called  by  the  French  the  Algonquin.     Hence  this  term 
m  nearly  its  whole  extension,  has  been  applied  to  that  race, 
which  has  since  received,  also,  the  name  of  Delawares. 

The  Indians  possessed  no  books,  or  written  manuscripts. 
All  their  literature  consisted  of  traditionary  tales,  and  a  few 
war  songs.     According  to  these,  the  great  nation  of  the  Lenni 
l^eau^     Lenape,   once  dwelling  far    to  the   west,  moved  eastward, 
and       and  after  travelling  a  great  distance,  arrived  on  the  borders 
Mengwe    ^^  i^^  Mississippi.     Here  they  met  with  the  Mengwe  or  Iro- 
quois, anoth,er  powerful  people,  who  with  similar  objects  had 
tdso  emigrated  from  a  far  distant  western  country,  and  had 
reached  the  same  river  somewhat  nearer  its  source. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi   was  inhabited   by 
the  AUegewi,  a  powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  cities, 
and  whose  warriors,  says  the  tradition,  were  of  ^gantic  sta- 
ture.    The  Lenape  requested  permission  to  settle  in  their 
country,  but  were  refused.     Determined  to  force  their  way, 
aobdne  the  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mengwe.    The  AUegewi 
'^^'^*   fortified  their  towns,  and  made  a  brave  resistance.    Many  great 
battles  were  fought,  and  the  slain  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered 
with  mounds  of  earth.     The  AUegewi,  at  length,  totaUy  over- 
come, fled  down  the  Mississippi,  and  never  retumedl 
aaddiTide       The  two  victorious  nations  now  divided  the  country  bc- 
thetettitoiy.  tween  them.     The  Iroquois  took  possession  of  that  along  the 
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lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  extended  themselyes  by   chap.  i. 
degrees  through  the  valleys  of  their  tributary  streams  ;  while  «^^-v-*^ 
the  Lenape  sent  forth  some  of  their  more  enterprising  hunts- 
men, who  crossed  the  mountains,  and  discovered  noble  streams 
running  to  the  south  and  east.     These  they  traced  to  the  At- 
lantic, or  Salt  Water  Lake.     To  the  Delaware  they  gave  the 
name  of  Lenapehittuck,  or  the  rapid  river  of  the  Lenape.    Locations 
Making  this  their  centre  of  communication,  they  extended      of  the 
themselves  to  the  Potomac,    Susquehannah,    and  Hudson.    ^'^^^'P^ 
In  process  of  time,  they  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Turtle, 
Torkey,  and  Wolf.     The  two  former  occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  mountains,  while  the  Wolf  or 
Minsi  tribe,  held  their  council-fire  at  Minisink,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.     But  when 
those  regions  became  peopled  by  £uropeans,  the  Delawares 
gradually  drew  off  towards  the  west,  and  about  1770  their 
seat  of  empire  was  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio. 

With  these  confederacies  others  were  allied  :  as  the  Mohi- 
canni  or  Mohegans,  who  spread  themselves  east  of  the  Hud-  ofthotribeB 
son,  and  those  branches  which  extended  to  the  southern  and  who  styleii 
eastern  shores  of  New  England,  who  were  all  styled  the  grand-  UiemseVet 
children  of  the  original  Lenape.     This  nation  also  extended    chLiriML  * 
its  tribes  southerly,  and  gave  rise  to  the  powerful  confedera- 
cies which  occupied  the  country  bordering  on  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

In  the  meantime  the  Mengwe,    or  Iroquoi".  who  at  first 
settled  along  the  lakes,  had  extended  their  borders  until  they    inqooLi. 
approached  in  many  points  near  to  the  Lenape.    They  con- 
quered a  pQwerful  nation  called  Hurons,  Adarondacks,  or  CcmqaettlM 
Wyandots,  which  are  the  only  people  on  the  eastern  coast,    Hurom. 
8a3rs  the  Indian  tradition,  who  were  not  descendants  of  the 
Mengwe  and  Lenape. 

Disputes  at  length  arose  between  the  Delawares  and  Iro- 
q[uois,  and  a  war  ensued,  of  which  different  accounts  are  giv- 
en by  the  two  nations.     This  singular  fact  appears  in  authen- 
tic history,  that  the  Delawares,  though  greatly  respected  and  ^'^"|^' 
honored  with  the  appellation  of  grandfather  by  many  tribes,  I^l^reatobe 
were  yet,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  reduced,  in  regard  the  Women, 
to  making  war,  to  the  condition  of  women.     The  Iroquois   ^  ^^ 
boasted  that  their  prowess  had  obliged  the  Delawares  to  as-  tervepe^ce, 
sume  this  feminine  state.     But  the  Delawares  gave  a  relation, 
which  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  respect  voluntarily 
granted  them,  and  the  weight  given  to  their  counsels.     6riev« 
ous  wars,  say  they,  had  wasted  both  nations,  and  the  Iroquois 
sent  them  this  message:  ''It  is  not  profitable  that  all  the 
nations  should  be  at  war  with  each  other,  for  this  will  at 
length  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Indian  race.     We  have  there- 
fore considered  a  remedy.     One  nation  shall  be  the  woman. 
We  will  all  defend  the  woman.     She  shall  make  no  war,  but 
she  shall  speak  words  of  peace,  to  heal  the  disputes  of  those 
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QHAp.  X.   who  are  walking  in  foolish  ways.    The  men  shall  then  hear, 

^^^v^^^  and  obey  the  woman/* 

P^?[^  The  Delawares  consented ;  a  comisel  followed,  in  which 
the  Iroquois  declared  in  their  figurative  style,  **  we  dress  you 
in  a  woman's  long  habit,  we  give  you  oil,  and  medicines;  and 
a  plant  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  hoe.  To  your  care  we  commit 
the  great  belt  of  peace,  and  chain  of  friendship." 

Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  this  period  the  date  of  that  great 
and  good  traditionary  chieftain  of  the  Delawares,  who,  under 

TVmMBtmL  the  name  of  Tamenend,  has  had  his  festivals,  even  recently, 
celebrated  in  "  Tammany"  Halls,  with  his  emblem,  the  tail  of 
the  buck,  worn  as  a  badge  of  party  distincticm. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.  Like 
those  of  other  barbarous  nations  they  probably  contain  a 
mixture  of  error  and  truth ;  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the 

CouMsklenea  *^^  which  favors  its  probability,  and  in  its  main  features  it 

of  tradition  coincides,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  probable  hypothe- 

ble\uiM^.  ^^^  concerning  the  first  peopling  of  Amerii^a :  the  Allegewi 
'  being  supposed  a  former,  and  more  civilized  race,  who  came 
in  eariy  ages  through  Tartary,  Bhering's  Straits  and  the  northr 
em  part  of  this  continent  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  ; 
and  the  Lenape  and  Mengwe,  those  more  barbarous  hordes 
who  following  in  their  train,  dispossessed  and  drove  them 
south,  probably  to  Mexico,  Centrai  America,  and  Peru. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  the  lan- 
guages spoken  throughout  the  country  were  traceable  to  three 
primitive  stocks,  the  Algonqmn,  Iroquois  and  Mobilian.  A  por- 
tion of  this  earlier  race  may  have  rested  on  the  vales  of  the 
lM0m  Mobile:  for  De  Soto,  m  1540,  found  there  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  who  were  more  cultivated  than  the  sur- 
rounding savaffes.  And  while  attempts  to  civilize  the  de- 
scendants of  Uie  Lenape  and  Mengwe  have  been  compara- 
tively ineffectual,  the  Mobilian  tribes  have  received  Chris- 

Mobiliaa  tianity  and  the  elements  of  modem  civilization.  But  our  own 
*"'^'  nation,  which  has  imparted  them,  has  done  what  the  barbarian 
Lenape  failed  to  accomplish,  expelled  this  earlier  race  from 
the  homes  of  their  childhood,  and  from  the  cherished  graves 
of  ancestors  more  remote  perhaps  than  those  of  any  people 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  Algonquins  might  not  have  been  Chris- 
tianized, had  the  efforts  of  the  apostle  Elliot,  and  those,  not 
less  devoted,  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  been  properly 
seconded,  instead  of  having  been  rendered  abortive,  by  cruel 
treatment  to  the  unoffending  Indian  converts. 

Yet  before  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  complain,  they 
must  stop  their  own  barbarous  practices ;  particularly  that  of 
making  war  without  declaring  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tlw  PliacqMl  Indian  Confederacies  ••  found  by  £aropean  Difooreren. 

Ths  Lenni  Lenape,  Delawares,  or  Algonquins,  claimed  crap.  n. 
lobe  the  head  of  all  the  northern  nations  east  of  the  Missis-  v^^i^v^^ 
sippi,  except  the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois,  since  called  the  Fiv» 
Nations,  and  one  other'  great  family,  at  the  head  of  which  Algonqums 
stood  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots.     They  were,  it  appears,  that       and 
savage  race,  which  our  fathers  found  upon  the  shores  of  the    '"^*"*'* 
Adantic  ;  whose  hospitality  sometimes  fed  them,  whose  sub- 
tlety and  vindictive  courage  kept  them  long  in  continual  alarm, 
aad  more  than  once  threatened  them  with  extirpation. 

The  Indians  earliest  known  to  the  English  were  those  of 
Virginia.     When  the  first  effectual  settlement  of  that  colony 
was  made  in  1607,  the  country  from  the  sea-coast  to  the     itfOT. 
nwuntains,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  waters 
of  James  river,  was  occupied  by  more  than  forty  different 
tribes.    Those  on  the  lowjands  between  the  sea-coast  and  the 
falls  of  the  rivers,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  were  attached  Powtiatani 
to  the  Powhatan  nation,  as  their  bond  of  union.     This  con-     <"*  ^  , 
federacy  consisted  of  thirty  tribes,  and  the  whole  number  is  the  James, 
calculated  at   8,000,  of  whom  three  tenths  were  warriors. 
The  territory  over  which  they  were  spread  contained  8000 
square  miles.     Thus,  in  this  region,  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Indian  territory, 
there  was  only  one  person  to  every  square  mile.     Powhatan 
was  the  great  sachem  of  a  confederacy  which  was  kept  to- 
gether by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  which  bore  his  name. 
The  seat  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  called  by  the  English 
Nonesuch,  was  on  the  Powhatan,  afterwards  James  river, 
belowthefallis  and  near  the  beautiful  spot  where  Richmond  now 
stands.    This  was  the  native  land  of  Pochahontas,  the  most 
distinguished  woman  of  aboriginal  America. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  Indians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  highlands,  between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountains,  were  divided  into  two  confederacies^  the  .Their  foes 
Monahoacks,  consisting  of  eight  tribes,  on  the  north,  and  the  ^fSmSST 
Monacans,  of  five,  stretching  southerly  into  Carolina.  After- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Tuscaroras,  the  latter  removed 
northerly  and  joined  the  Iroquois.  These  thirteen  tribes  were 
combined  against  the  Powhatans. 

Not  less  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  are 
the  five  principal  New  England  tribes.     Of  these,  the  first 
bown  was  that  of  the  Wampanoags  or  Pokanokets,  which  Wamptoo 
produced  the  twn  jj^^t^mt  remarkab^^   fi^vaf^ft  chiefs  of  New       •§■• 
Enghmd,  father  and  son;  Massasoit,  rlifltingiitpfa^rt  for  wij 

1* 
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CHAP.  n.  and  goodness,  and  Metacom  or  Philip,   for  j^fToifi  valny. 
v^^v^^^  Their  subjects  inhabited'  the   country  around   Cape   Cod, 
their      Stretching  along  the  sea-coast  and  including  what  is  now  the 
^'oiairy.    southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the   eastern  part    of 
Rhode  Island.     Several  tribes  living  upon  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, and  some  others,  whose  long,  uncouth  names  are  sel- 
dom met  in  history,  were  tributary  to  the  grand  sachem  of 
^St'^    the  Pokanokets.    On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  this  dignity 
aachant.    was  held  by  Massasoit,  whose  residence,  and  aRerwards  that 
of  his  son,  was  at  Montanp,  or  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol 
in  Rhode  Island. 
1614.       In  1614  an  English  captain  by  the  name  of  Hunt,  touched 
Hunt,  who  npon  this  coast,  and  wickedly  kidnapped  twenty-seven  of 
oommuidsa  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  carried  them  to  Malaga,  and  sold 
^C^^ain     ^^™  ^  slaves.     Some  benevolent  monks  rescued  a  part 
Smith's     of  them,  and  one  of  the  number,  Tisquantum  went  to  £ng- 

IS^uM*  ^^'^^  <^<^  ^^  ^^'^  l^^y  ^^^^<^*   The  baseness  of  Hunt  was 
STofthena-  discovered  and  he  was  condemned  and  punished.    Tisqoan- 
tiTM.      torn,  after  he  had  learned  the  English  language,  and  become 
Dermerre-  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  people,  was,  by  a  captain  Dermer,  carried 
ftores  one.  back  in  1619.    The  captain,  in  a  letter,  said  that  when  he 
1619.    fint  arrived  at  the  native  country  of  his  savage,  though  he 
.travelled  a  day's  journey,  *'  he  found  all  dead/'    Afterwards 
he  went  to  Pokanoket,  where  he  was  met  by  two  kings,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Massasoit  and  his  brother,  with  a  guanl 
of  My  armed  men.    These,  satisfied  with  what  the  savage 
^  discoursed  unto  them,"  gave  to  the  captain  "  contmit  in 
whatsoever  he  desired." 

The  Pokanokets,  with  the  other  New  England  tribes,  had 

,^U^|}^  suffered  a  plague  of  unexampled  mortality,  probably  the 

•boriguea.  yellow  fever ;  for  we  are  told  that  its  victims,  both  before 

and  after  death,  *'were  of  the  color  of  a  yellow  garment." 

Not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  seem,  in  some 

Sarts  of  the  country,  to  have  been  destroyed ;  divine  Provi- 
ence  thus  preparing  the  way^  for  another  and  more  civilised 
race. 

Besides  the  Pokanokets,  the  other  principal  tribes  of  New 
England  were  the  Pawtuckets,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  and  the  Pequods. 
TU  Paw-  '^^^  Pawtuckets  made  their  principal  seat  upon  the  Merri- 
tackets.  mack,  near  its  mouth,  and  extended  themselves  south  until 
they  met  the  territories  of  the  Massachusetts.  Their  num- 
ber, as  is  supposed,  was  once  3,000 ;  but  the  fatal  epidemic 
had  reduced  them  to  as  many  hilndreds. 

The  Massachusetts  were  scattered  about  the  bay  which 

TheMaasa-  bears  their  name.    The  word  signified  in  their  language,  a 

chuaettft.    j^yj  j,^  ^^  f^^jj^  ^f  ^^  arrow.     Their  territories  extended  to 

the  Pawtuckets  on  the  north,  and  the  Pokanokets  on  the 
south.  The  authority  of  their  chief  sachem  was  acknow* 
lodged^ by  several  minor  tribes,  among  which  were  the 
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NepoBsetta,  the  Nashuaa,  «nd  the  Pocumtucks  of  Deerfield.   chap,  n. 
This  nation  also  siiffered  by  the  fatal  epidemic  in  an  equal  '-^^^"^f 
or  greater  degree  than  the  Pawtuckets.    The  principal  per^ 
son  of  this  confederacy,    as    found   by  the  English,  was 
th«  squaw  sachem  or  "  Massachusetts  Queen."     She  was 
the  widow  of  a  powerful  chief  who  died  in   1619.    The 
royal  residence,  a  wigwam  on  a  platform,  was  visited  in    1^91. 
1621  by  a  party  of  the  pilgiims  from  Plymouth,  and  i^  sup-  |J^*"Slj^ 
posed  to  have  been  located  on  a  hill  in  Milton.    The  good    *  P"«™"- 
soil,  the  fine  harbors  and  the  picturesque  islands  at  their  en- 
trance, made  the  pilgrims  regret  that  they  had  not  settled  in 
this  territory,  which  now  contains  the  capital  of  New  England, 
and  the  most  beautifully  cultured  grounds  in  America. 

The  Narragansetts  held  their  chief  seat  and  the  residence  The  Nam 
(^  their  grand  sachem  on  the  island  of  Canonicut,  in  the  bay    ganseui. 
which  tidil  bears  their  name.     Westerly,  they  extended  to 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Paucatuck  river,  where  their 
tenitoiies  met  those  of  the  Pequods.     On  the  east  they  joined 
the  Pokanokets.     By  the  epidemical  disease  their  number  of 
warriors  had  been  dinunished  from  five  to  one  thousand.       . 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life.  ^x^cailoS" 
Alternate  woods  and  waters  afforded  plenty  of  game  and  fish, 
and  allowed  them  their  favorite  mode  of  travelling,  by  the 
caooe.    Possessing,  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  the 
other  tribes,  the  means  of  happiness,  they  appeared  less  fero- 
cious in  their  character. 

Their  aged  sachem  Canonicus,  the  benefactor  of  Rhode  Their  great 
U\imi\  ^  ypg^  i«  fin^  r^sp^cti  ft  personage  of  greater  dignity  than  n^^^ 
any  othey  ^ipfyn^  the  savages,  being  the  omy  Indian  chief  who 
tad  any  ^^laJTrih  t^^^^^^^grftf  His  grandfatner,  it  was  said,  not 
being  able  to  find  equal  matches  for  his  only  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  married  them  together.  From  this  couple 
sprang  Canonicus,  and  also  the  father  of  the  princely  Mian- 
tODomoh.  The  latter  was  the  associate  of  Canonicus,  and  the 
comnuinder  of  bis  warriors. 

The  more  barbarous  Pequods  occupied  the  eastern  portion 
of  Connecticut,  thehr  lands  meeting  those  of  the  Narragansetts,  ^^9^^^ 
The  residence  of  their  grand  sachem,  Sassacus,  was  on  the  g^ 
heights  of  Groton,  near  the  river  then  called  the  Pequod, 
since,  the  Thames.  The  Mohegans,  under  Uncas,  whose 
seat  was  where  Norwich  now  stands,  were  subject  to  the 
haughty  chief  of  the  Pequods  ;  but  they  bore  his  yoke  with 
impatience,  and  when  he  made  war  upon  the  whites,  Uncas 
took  part  against  him. 

The  Indians  of  northern  New  England,  under  various 
names— often  preserved  in  those  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  yet 
the  general  appellation  of  Tarenteens  or  Abenakis.  They 
stretched  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  extended  into  New- 
Hampshire,  and  were  peculiarly  ruthless  in  character.  Their 
bloody  night  attacks  were  long  the  terror  of  New  England, 
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eiur,  n.    particularly  during  their  alliance  with  the  French  in  Canada. 
v^«'^^'■^^  An\ong  the  tribes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Pennicooks  became 
Penotcpoki.  noted,  from  their  grand  sachem  Passaconaway,  who  was  held 
in  great  fear  on  account  of  his  supposed  powers  of  sorcery. 

The  Iroquois,  Mengwe  or  Mingoes,  were  found  by  Uieir 
earliest  discoverers,  the  pioneers  of  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     At  first  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  warlike  than  the  confederacy  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  by  whom  they  were  attacked. 
These  tribes  were  called  by  the  Tarious  appellations  of  Hu- 
Iroquois    'ons,  Wyandots,  and  Adarondacks.     The  Iroquois,  pressed  by 
become  the  them,  receded  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  divi* 
^J^*"    ding  into  five  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das  and  Mohawks,  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees  east 
Settle  in    of  Lake  Erie,  and  south  of  Ontario,  along  the  romantic  waters 

»?"*fei    of  northern  New  York,  to  which  they  have  left  their  bold  and 
new  Yoik.  •■  .  ^ 

harmomous  names. 

Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  becoming  the  most  fear- 

Tiiey      less,  subtle,  and  powerful  of  savages,  they  overcame   the 

become  the  Hurons,  fought  the  Delawares,  put  in  fear  all  the  surrounding 

ftil^^Sj^  tribes,  and  finally  in  die  contests  between  France  and  England, 

eaTBge     they  were  courted  by  both  parties  as  allies,  and  dreaded  by 

*"**■•      both  as  foes.     Of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Mohawks  were  the 

most  warlike.     Their  chief  seat  was  at  Johnstown,*  on  the 

beautiful  river  which  still  bears  their  name.     From  this  region 

they  sent  out  their  tribute  gatherers  far  east,  and  south ;  and 

when  among  the  more  peaceful  Indians  on  the  Connecticut 

river,  one  or  two  of  their  old  warriors  appeared  shouting,  "  we 

are  come  to  suck  your   blood  I"  there  was  a  fearful  cry, 

'*  The  Mohawks,  the  Mohawks !"  and  all  fied,  6f  submitted. 

Of  the  southern  Indians,  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 

Cnekfl,  >    confederacies  were  the  Creeks,  situated  mostly  in  Georgia  ; 

Cherokees,  the  Cherokees  in  the  mountainous  region  north  and  west;  and 

the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  nearer  to  the  Mississippi. 
Hatches.        '^^^  Natchez  have  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  language  from  that  of  the   surrounding 
tribes.    Their  chief  was  called  **  the  Greai  Sun  ;"  and  like 
the  Peruvians,  they  had  fire  which  they  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  perpetually  watched.     Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  marks 
their  location. 
Sktwanese.      The  Shawanese,  the  native  tribe  of  Tecumseh,  once  re- 
Tecumaeh.  sided  on  the  banks  of  the  Suwaney  river  in  Florida,  and  from 
thence  migrated  northward,  first  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after- 
wards to  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Flnt  DiBCorerj — Columboa,  &c. 

We  have  now  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  ooiintrf  as  occih    PART.  I. 
pied  by  its  aboriginal  proprietors.    We  are  soon  to  behold  it  period  l  ^ 
nsuzped  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  firom  the  mere  circum-    ohap.  i. 
stance,  that  vessels  sailing  under  their  protection  discovered  it.  s^^^^r^^ 

That  human  arrogance  should  ever  have  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  is  astonishing.    There  is,  however,  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion.   The  hand  of  a  wise  Providence  is,  in  these  events,  dear- 
ly discernible,  ovenruling  even  the  injustice  of  man  to  die  ful- 
fillment of  its  designs,  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
world.    To  this  benevdent  intent,  it  was  doubtless  necessary 
that  the  western  contment  should,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  be    SumoMc 
discovered  and  settled  by  a  civilized  people ;  and  these  would     pi^^  <^ 
not  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardships    <"'^'^^'*'7- 
of  a  savage  country,  unless,  from  a  previous  belief,  that  they 
had  aright  to  the  territory  which  they  should  discover  and  settle. 

Many  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  were  yet  -^^^  World 
ignorant,  that,  on  the  face  of  the  planet  which  they  inhabited,   '     not 
was  another  continent  of  nearly  equal  extent    Nor  did  they  u**'*?!!?^^^ 
become  acquainted  with  this  fact  by  any  fortunate  accident ;   ^ 
but  they  owed  its  proof  to  the  penetration  and  persevering 
efforts  of  a  man,  as  extraordinary,  as  iJlie  discovery  which 
he  made. 

This  was  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  bom    ]4gy. 
in  1437.     In  him  were  united  a  rare  combmation  of  extraor-    g^^  ^^ 
dinary  qualities.    He  possessed  a  teeming  imagination,  an  mre  talenti 
ardent   courage,  a  glowing  zeal,  and  all  those    energetic  ofCoIuirf.)Qt. 
impulse^  of  the  soul  which  lead  to  high  achievement ;  and, 
with  these  noble  qualities,  he  combined  judgment  the  most 
grave  and  solid,  prudence  and  patience  the  most  steady  and 
unoflfending,  piety  the  most  devout,  and,  what  chiefly  ensured 
his  success,  the  roost  untiring  perseverance  ever  maniftsted  by 


]  0  COLUMBUS. 

PART  I.        Science  was  beginning  to  arouse  from  the  long  slumber  of 
PERIOD  I.  the  middle  ages.    The  magnetic  needle  had  been  invented,  and 
CHAP.  1.    the  mariner  no  longer  kept  cautiously  along  the  shore;  but 
^^^•v^->'  trusting  to  this  guide,  he  boldly  steered  his  bark  through 
The  spiiit  of  trackless  oceans,  in  search  of  unknown  countries. 
*•  "^       Columbus  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Porta- 
guese  discoverers,  then  deceased ;  whose  widow,  finding  with 
what  avidity  her  son-in-law  sought  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion, gave  to  him  all  the  maps,  charts,  and  nautical  pi^rs, 
Colambtu  "v^hich  had  belonged  to  her  husband.     Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
'believet  the  had  travelled  to  the  east,  and  returned  with  glowing  descrip- 
^^uui  ^^^^  ^^  Cathay  and  the  island  of  Cipango,  called,  generally, 
enects  to  the  East  Indies,  and  now  known  to  be  China  and  Japan.    Tne 
findthe East  rotimdity  of  the  earth  was  a  fact  admitted  by  a  few  of  the 
•aUbg\^t.  learned,  and  fully  believed  by  Columbus,  on  the  evidence  of 
its  figure,  exhibited  in  eclipses  of  the  moon.     Hence,  he  be- 
lieved that  those  rich  countries,  concerning  which  Marco 
Polo  had  inflamed  his  imagination,  might  be  fopnd  by  sailing 
west ;— 4md  by  a  false  estimate  ofjtheir  situation,  he  supposed 
they  would  be  reached  by  sailing  one  half  the  real  distance. 
Columbus  believed  that  great  advantages  would  accrue  to 
the  nation  who  should  patronize  his  undertaking ;  and,  with 
Offcn  his    filial  respect,  he  first  offered  his  services  to  his  native  state, 
tenicee  to  j,|j^  j^^^  ^q  mortification  to  find  them  rejected.     He  then  ap- 
loveieieL.  plied  successively,  to  John  H.  of  Portugal;— throu^  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  ;~and  personally  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain.     But  none  of 
these  monarchs  manifested,  at  first,  sufiicient  reach  of  thought 
to  comprehend  his  schemes,  or  generosity  to  encourage  them. 
At  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  spent  two  years  in  a  succes- 
sion of  mortifying  repulses  ;  and  at  length,  quite  discouraged. 
They      he  was  preparing  to  follow  his  brother  to  England,  when  he 
1^£h^^  was  recalled  by  a  mandate  from  Isabella.     Of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  this  woman  was  the  only  one  whom  he 
could  move  to  friendship,  and  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  plan ;  and  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  he  regarded  her  as 
the  first  and  best  of  his  friends. 
Not  knowing  how  to  raise  the  sum  of  money  requisite  for 
STneoffen  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  the  queen  determined 
her  jewels.  ^  sacrifice  her  jewels ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  her  ministers. 

Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  the  most  interesting  of  any 

Colons   ^  ^^®  annals  of  navigation,  in  1492 ;  and  discovered  the  first 

discorersthe  found  land  of  the  New  World,  on  the  eleventh  of  October, 

New  World,  j^  ^^s  an  Island  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani ;  but  to 

which  he  piously  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  the  Holy 

Saviour. 

fUnthmiA       In  1^8  third  voyage  he  discovered  the  continent  on  the  coast 

inohaias.    of  South  America,  fourteen  months  after  the  Cabots  had 

reached  its  shores  in  the  north-east.     By  the  ingratitude  of 
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Ferdinand,  lie  was,  like  a  malefactor,  sent  home  in  chains, 
from  the  world  which  his  genius  had  given  to  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  Americus  Yesputius,  an  ambitious  Florentine, 
having  followed  him  in  the  career  of  discovery,  received 
from  the  public,  an  honor  which  belonged  to  Columbus,  that  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  continent  In  1502,  the  great  discoverer 
made  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  having  returned  to 
Spain,  his  patroness  dead,  his  just  claims  disregarded,  and 
himself  neglected,  he  sank  beneath  his  sufferings,  and  died, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  His  history  affords  one  proof 
among  many,  that  the  divine  plan  of  retributive  justice  is  not 
Ailly  carried  out  here,  but  is  to  be  completed  hereafter. 

Other  individuals  now  became  desirous  to  share  with  Co- 
lumbus the  honor,  and  other  nations  to  divide  with  Spaifi  the 
profit  of  the  great  discovery.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
show  that  the  country  had  been  previously  discovered.  The 
Welsh  brought  forward  the  story  of  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Gwyneth,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  sailed  west,  dis- 
covered a  country,  and  afterwards  conducted  a  colony  thither, 
which  was  heard  of  no  more.  If  this  story  be  true,  there 
exists  no  proof  that  the  region  found  was  America. 

The  Norwegians  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  during 
(he  ninth  century,  and  there  established  colonies.  Biom,  or 
fiiron,  an  Icelander,  in  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  during  the 
eleventh  century,  was  driven  south-west  in  a  storm,  and  found 
a  region  which,  from  its  great  number  of  vines,  he  called 
Vineland ;  but  here,  also,  proof  fails,  that  the  place  found  had 
its  locality  on  the  American  coast. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


En^h  Discoveries — French. 

The  principal  European  nations  who  first  discoyered  and 
colonized  our  country,  are, 
I.    The  English, 
'    II.    The  French, 
m.    The  Spanish, 
IV.    The  Dutch. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  the  politic,  though  cruel  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  that  the  shores  of  the  United  States  were  discor- 
ered.    The  names  of  the  Cabots,  should  be  remembered  by 
American  citizens,  with  that  of  Columbus  ;  for  they  equally 
form  connecting  links  between  our  history  and  that  of  Europe. 
John  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  had,  with  his  family,  settled 
in  England.     He  and  his  renowned  son,  Sebastian,  were  men 
of  great  learning,  enterprise,  and  ability.     By  a  commission 
•f  Henry  VII.,  dated  March  5th,  1496,  (the  oldest  American 
3» 
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PARTI,    state  paper  of  England,)  ih.ey  had  authority  to  disoover  aajr 

mjoD  I.  heathen  countries  not  before  known  to  Chnstians.   They,  do- 

^^-  "'    fraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  were  to  possess  these 

^■^^v'"^  countries  as  the  king^  lieutenants,  paying  him  one-fifth  of  all 

gains. 

They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1497,  and  in  June,  di»- 
disMTv^tiMi  ^^^'^'^   ^^  Island  of  Newfoundland,  which  they  called 
Continent.   Prima  Vista.     Steering  northward,  they  made  the  first  discor- 
1497.     ery  of  the  continent,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  latitude 
about  65^.    On  their  return  they  pursued  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  an  uncertain  distance. 

Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  a  seccmd  time, — reached  Labrador 

^^l^^l*^    in  latitude  58^,  thence  turning  southeriy,  he  became  the  dis- 

rapposed    tov^TeT  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  along  which*  he 

discoverer  of  proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  southern  latitude  of  Maryland.     It 

^nMa^    u  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  particulars  remain  on 

record,  of  these  two  voyages,  which  f(»m  so  fundamental  a 

portion  of  our  history. 

Smitten  by  the  common  passion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  American  discovery,  Francis  I.  of  France  turned  aside 
Francis  L  ^^^^  fro°>  his  elegant  and  his  warlike  pursuits,  and  one  3rear 
sends  out    before  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  he  found  for  his  service  another 
^[m^?^  Italian  discoverer.    This  was  John  Yerrazani,  a  Florentine, 
who  reached  the  continent  in  the  latitude  of  Wilmington* 
Nmth  Carolina.     He  then  sailed  fifty  leagues  south,  but  find- 
ing no  convenient  harbor,  he  returned  and  cast  anchor ;  beii^ 
Hja       the  first  European  who  had  afibrded  the  astonished  natives 
description  the  spectacle  of  the  white  race.     They  were  received  with 
onAT^S  ™^»  ^  fearless  hospitality.    The  color  of  the  Indians,  the 
of  Noxtfa    French  compared  to  that  of  the  Saracens.    They  looked  virith 
^^'•«**"»»-    wonder  upon  their  wild  costume,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  set  off  by  necklaces  of  coral  and  garlands  of  feath- 
ers.    As  they  again  sailed  northward  along  the  coast,  their 
senses  were  regaled  by  the  verdure  of  the  forests,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  which  they  scented  from  the  shores, 
v  '    th«       At  a  fine  harbor,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Newport  in  Rhode 
h^or  of    Island,  Yerrazani  remained  fifteen  days,  and  there  found  ''the 
NewiMTt    goodliest  people  he  had  seen."     From  thence  he  followed  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  New  England,  ^ding  the  inhabitants 
jealous  and  hostile.     From  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  the  earliest  original  account  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
James  Cartier  was,  however,  the  mariner  to  whose  discov- 
eries the  French  trace  the  extensive  empire  which  they  pos- 
16Sd     ^^^^^  ^  North  America.     Caitier,  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
Jttnea      ^  twenty  days,  made  Cape  Bbnavista,  the  most  easterly  point 
Osnier     of  Newfoundland.     Sailing  arotmd  the  north-eastern  exCrem* 
jlJj^2st  '*y  ^^  *^^  island,  he  encountered  severe  weather  and  icy^seas. 
lAwraaoe.  Then  Stretching  to  the   south-west,  he  discovered,   on  St. 
Lawrence^s  day,  the  noble  gulf  which  bears  the  name  of  thai 
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niaL    Ib  J11I7,  he  eatered  a  bay  which,  firom  the  heats  of  the    PART  I. 
nfMdly  changing  season,  he  named  Des  Chaleurs.     Coasting  P£Bioi>  i. 
thence  to  the  small  bay  of  Gaspe,  he  there  hmded  and  reared  a    chap.  u. 
cross,  upon  which  he  hmig  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  v^^v^^^^ 
in  token  that  the  country  was  thenceforth  a  part  of  its  domain. 
Boisterous  weather  soon  obliged  him  to  return. 

In  1535,  he  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  entered  the  gulf  of     « 535 
St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  up  the  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
saoM  name,  and  anchored  at  an  island,  which,  abounding  in    Dibootw* 
grapes,  he  named  Bacchus  Isle,  now  the  Isle  of  Orleans.   He        ^ 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  island  of  Hochelaga ;  when  mount*    ^i^^r?^ 
ing  on  an  eminence  where  his  spirit  was  gladdened  by  the 
actual  view  of  a  beautiful  region,  he  had  before  seen  in  vision, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Mont  Real.     It  was  then  the  resort  of 
native  tribes,  whose  language  proved  them  to  be  Hurons. 

He  returned  to  isle  Bacchus,  built  a  fort,  and  there  suffered  BaiMft  a  fort 
BOt  only  the  unwonted  rigors  of  winter,  but  the  attacks  of  the  ^|1^ 
scarry,  a  terrible  mslady,  to  which  many  of  his  company  fell 
victims.  Qe  returned  in  the  spring  wiik  dreary  accounts  of 
the  cooBtry,  which,  however,  he  named  New  France.  It  was 
also  caUed  Canada,  but  at  what  time,  or  whether  from  any 
significancy  in  the  word,  is  not  known. 

France  now  possessed  a  country  in  the  New  World,  through 
which  flowed  a  river,  more  majestic  than  any  in  Europe.    To 
hold  sway  over  so  extensive  a  region,  though  a  wilderness, 
seemed  to  Francis  De  La  Roque,  of  Roberval,  more  honorable 
than  to  govern  a  small  and  cultured  domain  in  Picardy ;  and  xhe  loid  of 
he  obtained  from  the  king  full  authority  to  rule,  as  viceroy,  the     Robemd 
vast  territory  around  the  Bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,    yjj^^of 
Cartier  was  necessary  to  him,  and  received  the  title  of  chief  N.  France. 
pilot  and  captain-general  of  the  enterprise.     The  prisons  were 
thrown  open  to  find  persons  willing  to  become  their  colonists. 

Nothing  good  could  be  expected  from  such  beginnings. 
Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  a  fort  near  the  site       ^y> 
of  Quebec,  and  there  spent  a  winter,  in  which  he  had  occa-     p    . 
siott  to  hang  one  of  his  company,  put  several  in  irons,   and  buildtTrfort 
"  whip  divers — women  as  well  as  men."     In  the  spring  he  near  the  site 
took  them  back  to  France,  just  as  Roberval  arrived  with  ^f  Quebec. 
aiqyplies  and  fresh  emigrants.     By  him,  however,  nothing 
permanent  was  effected ;  and  afler  a  year,  he  abandoned  his 
viceroyalty,  and,  cured,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  his  inordinate 
ambition,  he  returned  to  Picardy. 

France  was  now  approaching  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.     The  feeble  Charles  IX.  was  the    1^69. 
nominal  sovereign,  whUe  his  perfidious  mother,  Catharine  De  Cat^nnede 
Medicis,  possessed  the  real  authority.     Coligni,  the  distin-     qqU^'* 
guished  high   admiral  of  the  realm,  was  the  friend  of  the  '^' 

Huguenots,  a  name  given  to  the  French  Protestants.  These 
were  objects  of  hatred  and  fear  to  the  monarchs ;  and  when  a 
project  was  formed  by  the  admiral  to  plant  with  them  a  colony  in 
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PART  I.   America,  it  found  ready  favor.     He  therefore  sent  out,  under 

PERIOD  I.   the  command  of  John  Ribault,  distinguished  as  a  braye  and 

OHAP.  m.    pious  protestant,  two  ships  laden  with  conscientious  Huguenots, 

VJ*y*^^  many  of  whom  were  of  the  best  families  in  France.    They 

9^M  oat  a  m^o  l^nd  ^  ^G  delightful  clime  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  on  the 

colony  of  first  of  May  discovered  the  St.  John,  which  they  called  the 

PiStM^nts  ^^^^  ®^  May.     Sailing  along  the  coast  north-easterly,  they  at 

under      length  fixed  on  Port  Ro3ral  entrance.    There  they  built  a 

Ribaalt     fort,  and  in  honor  of  the  king  of  France,  called  it  Carolina,  a 

1M4.    name  which  is  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  two  of  our 

States.    Ribault  left  there  a  colony,^  and  returned  to  France. 

The  commander  of  the  fort  provoked  a  mutiny,  and  was 

"^^^     slain.     The  colonists  longed  for  home.     They  put  to  sea 

Eo^Luid.    without  suitable  provisions,  and,  forlorn  and  famishing,  were 

found  by  a  British  vessel  and  carried  to  England. 

The  persevering  Coligni  soon  after  sent  out  another  colony 

under  Laudonniere,  a  seaman  of  worth  and  intelligence.   Upon 

^^^1^^^    the  banks  of  the  river  of  May,  with  psalms  of  thanksgiv- 

oobn^      ing,  they  made  their  dwelling-place  and  erected  another  fort, 

*»3d  fort    called  also  Carolina.    The  next  year  Ribault  arrived  with 

|P|,yri4i°^  vessels  containing  emigrants  and  supplies ;  and  taking  the 

command,  the  colony  seemed  happily  planted. 


Ift6«. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Sptniah  DiMOTerios — AdTentures  and  CraelHes.— -St.  Aogostiiie,  Uie  fint 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  States. 

To  bring  together  the  discoveries  of  the  same  nation,  we 
go  back  fifty  years  in  the  order  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  conceive  how  much  our 

Knowledge  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  earth  has  diminished  the 

dimmishes  marvellous,  so  rife  in  die  times  of  which  we  treat    Wonder- 

marvelkraa.  ^^  discoveries  were  continually  expected,  for  such  had  already 

been  made,  and  human  hope  is  ever  in  advance  of  reaHty". 

John  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  once 

Ponce  de    voyaged  with  Columbus,  had  received  an  impression  common 

^J^^J^J^  in  those  times,  that  there  existed  in  the  New  World  a  foim- 

of  life,     tain  whose  waters  had  power- to  arrest  disease,  and    rive 

1519.     immortal  youth.     The  aged  Ponce  set  forth  to  seek  it,  aoS  to 

conquer  a  kingdom.    He  searched  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 

then  steered  to  the  north-west.    On  Easter  Sunday,  called 

by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,,  and  a  little  north  of  the 

latitude  of  St.  Augustine,  he  discovered  what  he  deemed  a 

^1^£l    ^^^^  ^^  flowers,  so  brilliant  were  the  forest  trees.    The  foun« 

tain  of  life  was  not  there ;  but  Ponce  took  possession  of  the 

country  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  called  it  Florida 
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The  pert  of  Soufth  Carolina  in  the  vicinity  of  the  C(Mnba-    PARTL 
bee  river,  was  soon  after  visited  by  a  Spaniard,  Yasquez  De   period,  i. 
Ayllon.     The  country  was  named  Chicora,  and  the  river,  the   c"^^-  "'• 
Jordan.     De  Ayllon  had  two  ships.     He  invited  the  natives  v^*^v"^ 
to  visit  them,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  throngs  stood  upon 
his  deck,  he  hoisted  sail,  and  in  a  moment  they  became  mis-     1590. 
erable  slaves,  torn  from  their  families,  and  condemned  to  Wickednew 
ceaseless  toil.     De  Ayllon  obtained  afterwards  a  commission   ^^  AySonT 
to  conquer  the  country,  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  numbers  of  Spaniards  perished  in  the 
fruitless  attempt. 

By  an  unsuccessful    efibrt  of   the    Spaniards  under  the     1598. 
adventurer  Narvaez,  to  conquer  Florida,  and  the  adjoining 
country,  an  army  of  three  hundred  Spanish,  partly  mounted  Unsuccett- 
cavaUei,  wasted  away  tiU  but  four  or  five  retiirned ;  and  '^n'S^ 
those  not  until  after  incredible  wanderings  and  hardships. 

They  however  insisted  that  Florida  was  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  ;  and  Ferdinand  De  Soto,  already  famous  as  the  De  Soto  aids 
companion  of  Pizarro,  the  cruel  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  am-  ^y^^'^  ^ 
bitious  tobe  in  conquest  equally  great,  listening  to  the  marvel-       i^ru. 
lotts   tales  of  the  wanderers,  obtained  a  commission   from 
Chades  Y.  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost.     His  reputa- 
tion gave  him  followers;  and  with  high  hopes  he  sailed  to  Cuba, 
of  much  he  had  been  made  governor ;  and  there  adding  to     15W. 
his  armament,  he  landed  in  1539  at  Espirito  Santo  in  Florida,  pi^S!*^ij. 
with  six  hundred  soldiers ;  an  army  greater  and  better  ap-    eoo  men. 
pointed  than  that  with  which  Cortez  conquered  Mexico.     He 
eaq>ected  to  find  mines  and  cities  of  gold  ;  and  being  from  time 
to  time  deluded  by  the  natives,  he  pursued  these  shadows, 
which  ever  fled  as  he  approached.     He  went  north,  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  then  marched  southerly  to  Mobile, 
where  he  foi^ght  a  bloody  battle  with  the  people  of  a  walled 
city  containing  several. thousand  inhabitants.     At  Pensacola 
he  met  ships  from  Cuba,  with  supplies  for  his  exhausted  army ; 
and  too  proud  to  be  wise,  he  still  pursued  a  phantom,  rather 
than  retrace  a  false  step. 

The  hope  of  the  precious  metals  still  lured  him  on,  and  he  April  25^ 
BOW  bent  his  course  to  the  north-west,  and  in  latitude  34**  dis-  ^  ?^^' 
covered  the  majesdc  Mississippi.    He  continued  west  until    ^  ^i^^ 
he  reached  the  Wachita,  when,  becoming  at  length  dispirited,  Mitsissippi. 
he  turned  homewards  his  course,  descended  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Red  river,  and  thence  down  its  current ; 
and  where  the  Red  viingles  its  waters  with  the  Mississippi,    l^^a' 
there  he  died ;  and  his  body,  inclosed  in  a  hollow  oak,  was    }j^  ^j^ 
committed  to  the  broad  stream,  from  the  discovery  of  which 
he  derives  his  unenviable  fame. 

The  officer  who  succeeded  him  in  command,  conducted  itemnant  of 
the  poor  remains  of  the  army  down  the  Mississippi,  seek-  his  anny  go 
ing  a  place,  where,  no  longer  perpetually  watched  by  con-  ^  ^^ 
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PART  1.    ceded  sarage  foes,  he  might  once  more  '*  sleep  out  his  foil 
PSRIOD  I.  sleep." 

ciiAP.  III.       When  the  news  reached  Spain  that  Florida  had  been  edoni- 

^^^>^^^  zed  by  French  Hugueiiots,  Philip  II.  foirad  in  Pedro  Melendez 

Tha  cruel   de  Aviles  a  fit  agent  of  his  own  bigoted  spirit ;  and  he  gave  him 

Melendes   the  double  commission  to  take  possession  of  that  country,  and 

"g^l^    to  destroy  the  heretics.     More  than  five  hundred  peisons 

accompanied  Melendez,  among  whom  were  men  with  their 

families,  soldiers,  mechanics  and  priests.     Coming  npon  the 

Sept.  8,     coast  south  of  the  settl^^ment,  he  discovered  the  harbor  of  St. 

I?  *?5ru   A.ugU8tine  on  the  day  of  that  saint ;  and  here  was  now  laid 

St*  ^^  foundation  of  the  city  of  that  name,  the  oldest  by  more 

Augustine,  than  forty  years,  of  any  within  the  limits  of  oar  repiA>lic. 

The  French  had  received  from  Melendez  the  terriUe  notice, 
that  he  had  come  to  destroy  every  person  who  was  not  a 
catholic.      Ribault,  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  would  make 
the  attack  by  sea,  embarked  to  meet  them.      A   tremen- 
dous storm  drove   him  from  his  track,  and  shipwrecked  his 
H^^S^'n^'    ^^^^^  ^eet.    The  Spaniards,  meantime,  crossed  the  foreat 
fort  Cuolina  ^"^^  attacked  by  land.     Unprepared  and  surprised,  the  defense- 
uui  900     less  fort  soon  surrendered ;  when  cruel  bigotry  pedbrmed  her 
Hugf<enoto.  mniiderous  work  upon  all^ — without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
The  shipwrecked  mariners  were  afterwards  found,  feeble  and 
exhausted  upon  the  shore.     Melendez  invited  them  to  come 
to  him  and  trust  to  his  compassion  ;  they  came— and  he  slew 
them ' 

When  the  news  of  this  massacre  crossed  the  Atlantie,  a  ery 

of  vengeance  reached  the  French  monarch,  (or  the  blood  of 

nine  hundred  of  his  slaughtered  subjects,  but  it  was  unheeded. 

Auguit  28,  "^^^^  ^  government  which  seven  years  afterwanis  exeealed, 

IMT.     on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  most  horrible  of  massacres. 

The       should  have  omitted  to  notice  this  base  destruction  of  those 

amged^  whom  they  wished  to  annihilate,  is  not  surprising.     Yet  so 

the  chevalier  deep  was  the  feeling  among  the  people  of  France,  that  three 

Ocfoffss.     years  afterwards,  individuals  headed  by  the  gallant  chevalier 

Gouges,  made  a  descent  on  the  settlement  of  Florida,  and  put 

to  death  two  hundred  Spaniards. 

r     colon       '^^®  Spanish  colony  was  thus  checked,  but  it  was  not 

w?thin  the^  destroyea ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  first  permanent  settlement 

tr  S.      made  by  Europeans  upon  the  shores  of  our  republic. 
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PJinKlIT  OBUrrKD  BT  QUSXN  KLXX-  |  1578,  j  ABBTH    TO  SIB   ■.    OILBBBT. 

TO 

LAHVuro  or  thb  piiabzms  1 1490.  i  at  hbw  rvnonm- 

CHAPTER  I. 

UBmccMtiul  attempts  of  Gilbert,  Raleigh  aad  otken. 

The  history  of  English  colonization  in  America  begins    PARTI. 
with  two  remarkable  men,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  his  pbbigdo. 
hrother-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    The  English  monarchy    okaf.  z. 
claiming  the  country,  in  yirtue  of  the  discovery  of  Sebastian  v^^^v*^^ 
Cabot,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  reigning  sovereign,  gave  to  Sir    1578. 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1578,  by  an  open  or  patet|t  letter,  "all  -».9"*®"  , 
such  remote,  l^eathen,  and  barbarous  lands/'  as  he  should  ^ij[^  ^ 
discover  in  North  America,  and  of  which  he  should  take  pos*     Gilbert. 
session ;  these  lands  not  having  been  before  occupied  by  any 
other  Christian  power.     She  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  the 
full  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  also  the  complete  xi(^^ 
of  jurisdiction  over  those  countries,  and  the  seas  adjoining 
them ;  declaring  that  all  who  should  settle  there  should  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  free  citizens  and  natives  of  England :  and 
finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle  ' 

withm  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphrey, 
or  his  associates,  should  have  occupied  for  the  space  of  six 
years.  For  these  privileges,  the  patentee  yt[t»  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  crown  of  England  as  supreme ;  and  pay 
to  the  sovereign  one  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
should  be  obtained  from  these  countries. 

In  the  first  attempt  made  by  Gilbert  to  plant  a  colony,  he     1579 
put  to  sea,  but  was  obliged  to  return.    In  the  second,  he  reached        ^ 
St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  possession  of  the  /^S??*!*. 

. -'  ,.  1         •  •  '11      •  .       -L    1     • -1    I      Gubeit'stw© 

country  for  his  sovereign,  by  raismg  a  pillar  inscribed  with  the    ToyBfes. 

British  arms.  He  next  sought  means  to  secure  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  fisheries  on  the  banks,  which  were  now  so  valuable 
as  to  be  contested  by  difierent  European  nations.  From  ^ 
thence  he  sailed  south-westerly,  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Here  the  largest  of  his  three 
vessels  struck,  and  all  her  crew  perished.  GUbert  now  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  proceed,  set  his  face  towards  England, 
keeping  in  the  smallest  of  his  remaining  vessels,  a  barge  of 
only  ten  tons ;  for  his  generous  heart  refused  to  put  any  lo  a 
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PARTL    peril  he  was  himself  unwilling  to  share.     The  passage  was 

PERIOD  n.  stormy,  but  his  pious  mind  found  comfort  in  the  reflection 

CHAP.  I     which,  as  he  sat  reading  in  the  stem  of  his  barge,  he  uttered  to 

*^-*"">''"^-^  his  companions  in  the  larger  vessel;  "we  are  as  near  heaven 

HiadisaBtew  at  sea,  as  on  land ;"  and  he  might  have  added  in  the  words  of 

K(83     ^^^^  ^^^  which  was  doubtless  in  his  hand,  "Ye  shall  seek 

Sept.  S2,    nie  in  the  morning  but  I  shall  not  be ;"  for  in  the  night  the 

lights  of  Ms  little  bark  suddenly  vanished,  and  he  was  heard 

of  no  more. 

The  bold  and  energetic  Raleigh,  who  had  in  France  been 

1584.     a  pupil  of  Coligni,  pursued  vntn  unabated  ardor  the  great 

career,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune,  and  lost  his 

?^^     life.     From  his  courtly  demeanor,  and  brilliant  genius,  Sir 

ptttant.     Walter  had  made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  stately  Queen ; 

and  he  readily  gained  from  her  a  patent,  with  privileges  no 

less  ample  than  those  which  she  had  granted  to  his  brother. 

Raleigh  had  learned  from  the  unsuccessful  emigrants  of 

He  tends    France,  the  superior  mildness  and  fertility  of  the  south ;  and 

B^,J™^  thither  he  dispatched  two  vessels,  under  Philip  Amidas,  and 

Arthur  Barlow.     They  approached  the  shore  at   Pamlico 

Sound,  and  according  to  their  florid  descriptions,  were  regaled 

with  "  the  delicate  smell  of  the  flowers  "  far  off  at  sea ;  and 

on  landing  in  Ocracok  or  Roanoke  Island,  they  found  the 

grapes  so  abundant  on  the  coast,  that  the  surges  of  the  sea 

often  washed  over  them. 

The  natives  were  as  kindly  as  their  climate  and  soil.    The 
king's  son,  Granganimo,  came  with  fifty  of  his  people,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  distinguished  courtesy.     He  invited  them  to 
his  dwelling  at  twenty  miles  distance  on  the  coast;  but  when 
Beautiful    they  went,  it  chanced  he  was  not  at  home.     His  wife  came  out 
ezaswie  of  to  meet  them,  and  with  a  hospitality  which  no  instance  of 
ho8|tttality.  civilized  life  can  surpass,  she  ordered  some  of  her  people  to 
draw  their  boat  ashore  to  preserve  it,  and  others  to  bring  the 
Englishmen  on  their  backs  through  the  surf.     Then  conduct- 
ing  her  guests  to  her  home,  she  had  a  fire  kindled,  that  they 
might  diy  their  clothes,  which  were  wet  with  rain ;  while  in 
another  room  she  spread  a  plentiful  repast  of  fish,  venison, 
esculent  roots,  melons  and  fruits.     As  they  wore  eating,  sev- 
eral Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  entered.     She 
chid  them,  and  sent  them  away,  lest  her  visiters  should  suffer 
from  alarm. 
Queen  When  the  navigators  returned  to  England,  and  made  to 

^^j^*    Elizabeth  their  report  of  this  delightful  region,  she  was  indu- 
yiigmia.    ced  to  give  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  the 
happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  Virgin  queen.     The 
name  soon  became  general  throughout  the  coast. 
^^^-  Raleigh  now  found  many  adventurers  ready  to  embark  in 

sJreaStdpB  ^^  project ;  and  in  1585,  he  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
under      ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  fol- 
OfenvOle.   |o^ed  the  course  of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  and  touched  at  the 
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same  islands ;  in  one  of  which  he  cruelly  burned  a  village,  PART  I. 
because  he  suspected  an  Indian  of  having  stolen  a  silver  cup.  period  n 
He  then  left  a  colony  under  Captain  Lane,  at  the  island  of  chap,  i 
Roanoke.  The  celonbts,  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  v^^->^^^^ 
of  provisions,  the  next  year  were  carried  to  England  by  Sir  Colony  at 
Francis  Drake,  who  was  returning  from  a  successful  expedi-  ^xSeTLtn* 
tion  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  they  were  sought  by  a  ship 
which  had  been  sent  by  Raleigh  with  supplies,  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  not  finding  them,  most  un- 
wisely left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  Fifteen  men 
and  then  returned  to  England.  Of  this  small  number  nothing  1^^- 
was  afterwards  heard.  Probably  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
injured  and  revengeful  savages. 

In  1587,  Raleigh  again  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred  15§7. 
and  fifty  adventurers  to  the  same  island,  under  Captain  White,  2d  Roanoke 
who,  remaining  but  one  month,  returned  to  England  to  solicit  ^*<»»y- 
supplies  for  the  colony.  Before  he  departed,  his  daughter,  vimnin 
Mrs.  Dare,  gave  birth  to  &  female  infant,  the  first  child  of  Eng-  Dare,  fint 
lish  parents  bom  in  America.  The  infant  was  baptized  by  the  ^^^ 
name  of  Virginia. 

The  attempts  made  by  Raleigh  for  the  relief  of  this  colony 

were  unremitted,  but  unsuccessful ;  for  at  this  time  the  Span* 

Armada  threatened  to  overwhelm  England  itself;   and 

ee  years  elsqraed  before  he  could  procure  the  means  of 
sending  Captain  White  to  their  relief.     It  was  then  too  late.    Raleifffa'e 
Not  one  remained ;  nor,  though  repeatedly  sought,  has  any  lost  colony. 
clue  to  their  fate  ever  been  found.    Appalled  and  in  danger  of 
perishing  himself,  White  returned,  without  leaving  one  Eng- 
lish settler  on  the  shares  of  America. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  these  attempts,     15§9. 
Raleigh  was  easily  induced  to  assign  his  right  of  property,     Raleigh 
together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  to  a  ?^^®"  ^ 
company  of  merchants  in  London.    This  company,  satisfied  ^hoadan, 
with  a  paltry  trafiic  with  the  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  take    Company. 
possession  of  the  country. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Grosnold,  with  thirty-two  men,  sailed    moa. 
from  Falmouth,  and  steering  due  west,  he  was  the  first  Eng-    Otwnold 
lish  commander  who  reached  the  country  by  this  shorter  and    ^**^ 
more  direct  course.     He  approached  the  coast  near  Nahant,    ygngUTui 
but  failing  to  find  a  good  harbor,  he  bore  to  the  south,  discov-      <»«>t. 
ered  and  gave  name  to  Cape  Cod,  which  was  the  first  ground 
in  New  England  ever  trod  by  Englishmen.     Thence  sailing 
round  Nantucket,  he  discovered  and  named  Martha's  Vineyard^ 
entered  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  finding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it, 
in  honor  of  the  Queen,  the  name  of  Elizabeth.    Near  its 
western  shore,  on  an  islet  in  a  lake^  he  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house, and  prepared  to  leave  there  a  small  colony.    But  the     j^^ 
natives  became  hostile,  and  his  intended  settlers  would  not     hoatii^ 
remain.    Having  freighted  his  vessel,  mostly  with  sassafras 
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PART  L    foo^  ^QQ  much  esteemed  in  phaniiac^,  he  hoisted  sail  and 
PBBiOD  n.  reached  Engknd  with  all  his  men,  after  a  passage  of  Bre 

CHAP.  I.    weeks,  4he  shortest  then  known. 
'^^''^^^^      France,  wasted  by  the  wars  of  the  league,  had  now  for  fifty 

11108.    years  neglected  her  claims  to  territory  on  the  western  conti* 
^J^'j?^^'  nent.     At  length  the  commanding  genius  of  Henry  IV.  awoke 


mnts      to  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject;  and  in  1603,  by  letters 

Acadia,     patent,  he  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  the  country  called 

Acadia,  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  North 

_^  ^        latitude,  with  the  sole  jurisdiction.     The  next  year  De  Monts 

i^kjo,^^   sailed  from  France,  taking  Samuel  Champlain  as  his  pilot ; 

nied  by     and  having  douUed  Cape  Sable,  he  entered  an  extensive  bay, 

f^SS?^]^  which  they  called  La  Baye  Francaise,  (Bay  of  Fundy,)  and  on 

Royal,  i.  e.  whose  eastern  side,  he  founded  Port  Royal.     Proceeding  to  ex- 

AniMpoiifc   amine  this  bay,  they  discovered  and  named  the  rivers  St  John 

and  St.  Croix,  and  saOed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

The  English  becoming  alarmed  at  this  encroachment  on 

territory  which  they  claimed,  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Eliz* 

IIMKI.     a^j^tii^  divided  that  portion  of  North  America  which  lies  be- 

Establish-    tweeu  the  34th  and  45th  degree  of  North  latitude  into  two 

"^^*d^*  districts  nearly  equal;   granting  the  southern  part,  or  first 

Coi^Mmy,   colony  of  Virginia,  included  between  the  34th  and  4 1  st  degrees, 

to  a  company  of  merchants  called  the  London  Company ;  and 

and       the  northern  or  second  colony  of  Virginia,  included  between 

S^^   the  38th  and  45th  degrees,  to  another  corporation,  called  the 

Plymouth  Company.    The  king  authorized  these  companies 

to  make  settlements,  provided  they  were  not  within  one  hun  • 

dred  miles  of  each  other,  and  vested  them  with  a  right  of  land 

along  the  coast,  fifty  miles  each  way,  and  extending  into  the 

interior  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  settlement. 

The  London  and  Plymouth  companies  prepared  to  take 

possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  diem. 

The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  1606, 

«l^       was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.    In  1607  they  sent  out  Admiral 

Plymcmth    Raleigh  Gilbert,  with  a  hundred  planters,  under  Capt.  George 

company    Popham,  their  president.     They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 

•ettlamentat  nebec  river,  where  they  buih  and  fortified  a  storehouse ;  but 

in  two  or  three  months,  the  ships  returned  to  England,  leaving 

only  forty-five  men.     The  sufierings  of  the  Sagadahoc  colony, 

under  Capt.  Popham,  were,  through  the  winter,  very  severe. 

They  lost  their  storehouse  by  fire,  and  their  president  by 

death,  and  die  next  year  retunied  to  En^and,  considering  the 

conntiy  **  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  desert,'*  where,  in  the 

quaint  language  of  that  period,  they  declared,  ^'  they  found 

nothing  but  extreme  extremities."    This  was  the  nrst  and 

only  attempt  to  settle  this  part  of  the  country,  till  1620. 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  from  die 
time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  and  twenty-four 
years  after  Raleigh  planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not,  in 
1607,  aa  Englislunan  settled  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Fint  wttknrat  of  TugiDUL 

In  1607,  the  London  Company  sent  out  Captain  Chtistopher    PART  1. 
Newport,  with  three  ships  and  one  hundred  and  five  men,  period,  iif 
among  whom  was  the  navigator,  Gosnold,  and  Captain  John    ohap.  n. 
Smith,,  the  Father  of  Virginia.     He  was  already  celebrated  v^'-v^^ 
for  his  daring  and  chivalrous  exploitS|  to  which  he  was  led  by 
the  love  of  adventure,  and  of  glory;  and  by  a  desire  to  serve     IMT. 
both  God  and  man.    In  boyhood  he  fought  for  freedom  in 
Holland ;  and  thence  travelled  over  France,  Egypt  and  Italy. 
la  Hungary  he  bravely  met  the  Turks  in  battle,  and  was  pro- 
moted  to  command.    In  presence  of  the  ladies'  particularly,      smUku^ 
he  ever  showed  himself  a  brave  knight,  and  was  often  con- 
queror in  single  combats*     He  was  repeatedly  taken  prisoner, 
and  already,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia,  had  been  rescued 
from  destruction  by  female  benevolence. 

The  fleet   sailed  by  the  West  Indies,  and  being  driven, 
north  of  Roanoke  by  a  storm,  an  accidental  discovery  was  d^eupeake 
thus  made  of  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the  boun-  btydScor- 
daiies  of  which  were  now  named  Capes  Charles  and  Henry,       *'^* 
in  honor  of  the  king's  sons. 

Stretching  at  cmce  into  the  noble  bay,  the  adventurers  sailed 
up  the  Powhatan  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
James,  and  upon  its  banks,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  fixed  SettleiiMnt 
dkeir  residence,  and  raised  a  few  huts.    The  place  was  called   *^  ^'"mT 
Jamestown,  an  appellation  which  it  stiU  retains ;  and  though    ^2^  ' 
it  has  never  risen  to  wealth  or  distinction,  and  is  now  only  dis- 
cernible by  a  few  falling  ruins,  still  it  was  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  New  World ;  and  hence  has  all  the 
honor  among  the  American  states,  that  antiquity  can  confer. 

The  colony  was  under  charter  government,  the  iastru- 
ment  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  pedantic  James  himself. 
It  did  not  give  to  the  proprietors  the  power  to  govern  the  Bad  feim  oi 
people  who  should  settle  the  country^  but  the  right  of  juris-  go^eniment. 
diction  was  reserved  to  the  king.  To  ^e  colonies  no  assur- 
ance was  given,  but  the  vague  promise,  that  they  shoidd 
continue  to  be  JBnglishmen.  Religion  was  established  by  law, 
according  to  the  fonns  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  was,  for  the  present,  no  division  of  property ;  a^,  for 
five  years,  all  labor  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  stock. 

The  government  was  to  be  administered  by  a  council  nom- 
inated by  the  king,  but  to  reside  in  the  colony.    As  soon  as 
the  emigrants  landed,  the  king's  commission,  according  to  his   ^^^^ 
direction,  was  ''pened;  the  council  was  organized,  and  a 
goremor  elected.     They  chose  Edwacd  Wingfield,  theix 
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PART  I.   worst  man  ;  while  Smith,  their  best,  was,  from  envy,  to  be  ex- 

p^RioD  n.  eluded  even  from  a  seat  in  the  cowicil,  although  he  was  one 

CHAP.  ix.    whom  the  king  had  nominated.     Gathering  misfortunes  how- 

'^-^^^^'"^-^  ever,  and  the  kindly  influence  of  their  good  clergyman,  Robert 

1^07.     Hunt,  reversed  this  sentence;  and  made  the  colonists  glad  to 

Sacceeded  submit  to  the  man,  whose  talents  and  zeal  for  the  setUement 

by  Smith,   marked  him  as  their  natural  head. 

/     The  neighboring  Indians  soon  annoyed  the  colony  by  their 
petty  hostilities.     Their  provisions  failed,  and  the  scanty  al- 
lowance to  which  they  were  reduced,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  a  climate  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  gave  rise 
to  disease,  so  that  the  number  of  the  colonists  rapidly  dimin- 
ished.    Sometimes  four  or  five  died  in  a  day,  and  there  was 
not  enough  of  the  well  to  give  decent  burial  to  the  dead. 
0^^;    P^iily  perished  before  winter,  among  whom  was  the  excellent 
Gosnold.    Gosnold.     The  energy  and  cheerful  activity  of  Smith  threw 
the  only  light  which  glanced  upon  the  dark  picture.     He  so 
managed  as  to  awe  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate and  obtain  from  them  supplies  of  food ;  while,  among  the 
emigrants,  he  encouraged  the  faint-hearted,  and  put  in  fear  the 
rebellious. 
•  Winter  at  length  came,  and  with  it,  relief  from  diseases  of 

climate,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  wild  fowl  and  game. 

The  London  company,  with  an  ignorance  of  geography, 
which  even  then  was  surprising,  had  given  directions  that 
some  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  north-west  should  be 
followed  up  in  order  to  find  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
Smith  sets  Smith  was  superior  to  the  comparty  in  intelligence,  but  he 
^1^^'   knew  the  duties  of  a  subordinate,  and  he  therefore  prepared 
^^^      to  explore  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  an- 
swered as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  description. 
siiAv.^       Powhatan,  the  chief  or  emperor  of  the  savage  confederacy 
lfHI7-&  inhabiting  or  wandering  about  the  waters  of  the  James  and  its 
tributaries,  had  been  visited  by  the  colonists  early  after  their 
Piwhatan.  *"^'^-     ^^^  imperial   residence  consisted  of  twelve   wig- 
wams neair  the  site  of  Richmond.     Next  to  him  in  power  was 
his  brother,  Opechacanough,  who  was  chief  of  the  Pamunkies 
on  the  Chickahominy.     Smith  embarked  in  a  barge  on  that 
river,  and  when  he  had  ascended  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
manner,  he  lefl  it,  with  the  order  that  his  party  should  not 
land  till  his  return;  and  with  four  attendants  he  pursued 
his  objects  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  river.     The  Indians 
had  watched  his  movements,  and  when  the  men  left  in  the 
barge,  disobeying  his  order,  had  landed,   they  fell   upon 
them,  took  them  prisoners,  and  obliged  them  to  discover  the 
track  of  their  captain.     He,  in  pursuit  of  game,  soon  found 
himself  hunted  by  swarms  of  savage  archers.    In  this  ex- 
tremity he  bound  to  his  breast,  as  a  shield,  an  Indian  youth 
jiditxis  cap-  who  was  with  him;  and   then   shot  three  Indians,  wounded 
toro  Smith,  others,  and  kept  the  whole  party  at  bay.     Attempting  to  re- 
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treat  to  bis  canoe  while  yet  watching  his  foe,  suddenly  he    PART  I. 
sank  to  his  middle  in  an  oozy  creek.     The  savages  dared  not  period  n. 
even  then  touch  him,  till,  perishing  with  cold,  he  laid  down    chap.  n. 
his  arms  and  surrendered.  v-^-v-^^ 

They  carried  him  to  a  fire,  near  which  some  of  his  men  had 
been  killed.  By  his  Indian  guide  and  interpreter  he  then  called 
for  their  chief.  Opechacanough  appeared,  and  Smith  politely 
presented  to  him  his  pocket  compass.  The  Indians  were  con* 
foimded  at  the  motions  of  the  fly-needle,  which,  on  account 
of  the  mysterious  glass,  they  could  see,  but  could  not  touch. 
He  told  them  wonderful  stories  of  its  virtues,  and  proceeded, 
as  he  himself  relates,  "  by  the  globe-like  figure  of  that  jewel,  His  mdditm. 
to  instruct  them,  concerning  the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and 
how  the  sun  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the  worid  con- 
tinually," by  which  his  auditors  were  filled  with  profound 
amazement. 

Their  minds  seemed  to  labor  with  the  greatness  of  the    / 
thought,  that  a  being  so  superior  was  in  their  power ;  and 
they  vacillated  in  their  opinion  whether  or  not  it  was  best  to 
put  him  to  death ;  and  as  often  changed  their  conduct.     They  J|^  SmSSb 
took  him  to  Powhatan,  thence  led  him  round  from  one  wonder-     nvaget. 
ing  tribe  to  another,  until,  at  the  residence  of  Opechacanough, 
these  supeBtJtious  dweller^  of  the  foreat  emplnyed  their  sor- 
cerers or  powows  for  three  days  to  practice  incantations,  in 
order  to  learn,  from  the  invisible  world,  whether  their  pris- 
oner wished  them  well  or  ill. 

The  decision  of  his  fate  was  finally  referred  to  Powhatan. 
At  his  residence  that  majestic  savage  received  him  in  state,   ' 
but  he  condemned  him  to  die.     His  warriors  were  around, 
and  his  women  sitting  near  him.     All  wete  painted  with 
gaudy  colors  and  adorned  wiUi  feathers.     The  queen  of  Apa- 
mattuck  brought  the  captive  water  to  wash  in,  and  another 
Indian   queen,  feathers  to  serve  as  a  towel.     Others  gave 
him  food,  as  for  a  feast     Tlien  two  stones  were  brought  and 
laid  before  the  chief,  and  two  savages  stood  with  uplifted 
war-clubs.     Smith  was  dragged  to  the  spot,  and  his  head 
placed  upon  the  stones.     Pochahontas,  his  daughter,  of  ten- 
der age,  rushed  forward,  and  with  cries  and  tears  begged  of  ?i'p*"5''* 
Powhatan  to  spare  him.     He  refused.     The  devoted  girl  then    %onto«. 
ran  and  knelt  beside  the  victim,  and  laid  her  young  head  upon 
his.     Then  the  stem  savage  relented,  and  Smith  was  saved. 

Smith  having  now  learned  much  of  the  Indians,  their  coun- 
try, modes  of  warfare,  dispositions  and  language*  and  having 
also  by  his  great  address  and  honorable  bearing,  won  their     «  aab 
aiTection  and  confidence,  his  captivity  proved,  under  divine 
Providence,   a  hieans   of  establishing  the  colony.     During 
his  absence,  however,  there  had  been  disorder  and  misrule ;  state  of  Um 
and  when  he  returned  to  Jamestown  he  found  only  thirty-     eokmj 
eight  persons  remaioing.     The  spirits  of  the  people  were 
broken;  aiid  all,  filled  with  despondency,  were  anxious  to 
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PAAT  1.  lesve  a  country  so  inhospitable.  He  prevailed  tqpon  them, 
WOHQD  iL  however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  remain 
OHAF.  m.  till  the  next  year,  when  Newport  arriving  from  England 
^^^'^"^^  with  some  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 

ho{>e  again  revived. 

160§.        During  the  year  1608,  Captain  Snath  explored  ^e  Cheaa^ 

peake  bay  to  its  head,  discovered  its  fine  streams,  and  gained 

Smith  ex-  neW  information  concerning  the  native  productions  and  in- 

J^T^  ^   habitants  of  the  country.    In  an  excursion  which  he  made  up 

Chen^ake.  ^  Rajqnhannock,  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Mannahoacks, 

a  tribe  descended  from  the  Delawares,  and  took  prisoner  a 

brother  of  one  of  their  chiefs.    From  him  he  first  heard  of 

the  Iroquois,  who,  the  Indian  told  him,  ^  dwelt  on  a  great 

water  to  the  north,  had  a  great  many  boats,  and  so  many  men 

that  they  waged  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council.  He  found  the  recent  emigrants  **  goldsmiths  and 
gentlemen."  But  he  promptly  gave  them  their  choice,  to 
ffis  decuion  labor  for  six  hours  a  day,  or  have  nothing  to  eat.  He  repre- 
flod  vudfWL  gQQ^^  f0  ij^Q  council  in  England  that  they  should  send  labor* 
ers ;  that  the  search  of  gold  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
'*  nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Eaily  SettlemoDl  of  Yirgiiu>— continued. 


Trb  London  Company  had  gradually  become  enlarged  bj 
accesstons  of  men  of  infiuence,  some  of  whom  were  of  thie 
nobility  and  gentry.    Without  at  all  consulting  the  wishes, 
^TLJ^uU^  "^  against  &e  interests  of  the  colony,  they  how  obtained  a 
*°'"^*'^      new  charter,  by  which  they  were  to  hold  the  lands  in  fee, 
and  all  the  powers  of  government  formeriy  reserved  to  the 
orown  were  hereafter  to  vest  in  the  company.    The  councO 
in  England,  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  was  to  appoint 
a  governor,  who  was  to  rule  the  colonists  with  absolute  sway. 
The  company  now  collected  five  hundred  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  were  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  abandoned 
1M9      characters.    They  appointed  as  governor  for  life  the  excellent 
jjoid  Deift-  Lo^  Delaware,  and  freighted  with  the  emigrants  nine  ships, 
ware.      of  which  Capt  Newport  was  to  take  the  command.    As  Lord 
Delaware  was  not  ready  to  embark  with  the  fleet,  the  ad- 
miral. Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and   Sir  George  Somers,  were 
empowered  to  govern  the  colony  untU  his  arrivaL    Newport 
took  into  his  own  ship  Gates  and  Somen.    Arriving  at  the 
Bermudas,  a  terrible  storm  separated  the  fleet.    The  admiral's 
venel  was  stranded  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Bermuda,  a  small 
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ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  of  the. ressels  reached  James-    PARTI. 
town.  FBBiOD  n. 

South  new  found  himself  without  aiithorit7 ;  and  the  three    ohap.  in. 
persons  who  alone  possessed  it,  were  perhaps  in  the  depths  ^^w^^^ 
of  the  ocean.     His  genius,  however,  sustained  him,  and  he     f  ^4^. 
compeDed  to  submission  the  disorderly  gallants  who  had  just , 
arrived. 

Pocahontas  repeatedly  saved  the  life  of  Smith,  and  pre- 
served this  eadiest  En^ish  settlement  from  destruction.  In 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  colony,  she  was  its  unchanging 
friend,  often  coming  with  her  attendants  to  bring  baskets  of 
provisions  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  sometimes  giving  notice 
of  hostile  designs.  On  one  occasion,  when  Captain  Smith, 
with  a  Qpnsiderable  escort,  had  visited  her  father,  and  was  to 
be  feasted,  she  came  privately,  and  told  him  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  would  be  sent  to  bring  in  his  food,  and  would, 
if  possible,  such  was  the  plot,  murder  him  and  his  company  Oenerouf 
at  table,  with  their  own  arms.  Otherwise  it  was  intended  p^^jf!^/ 
to  kill  them  in  the  night.  Smith  was  penetrated  with  grali- 
tude,  that  she  had  again  saved  him,  and  wished  to  give  her 
some  testimonial.  She  turned  away  with  tears,  saying  it 
would  but  betray  her,  and  she  was  suspected  already. 

At  length,  a  calamity  deprived  the  colcmy  of  its  father.     An 
accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  so  injured  Smith,  that  no 
medical  skfll  there,  was  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  his  case ; 
and  delegating  his  authority  to  George  Percy,  brother  to  the  SmithlMTM 
Earl  of  Northumberlaod,  he  returned  to  England.     After  his    Viiginia. 
departure,  all  subordination  and  industry  ceased  among  the 
colonists.    The  Indians,  ever  on  the  watch,  harassed  them 
with  hostilities,  and  withheld  their  customary  supfdies.    Their  ^^  ^J*'" 
stores  were  soon  exhausted.     The  domestic  animals,  which     ^itreti. 
had  been  sent  to  breed  in  the  country,  were  taken  and  de- 
voured :   and,  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  they  even 
perpetrated,  in  two  instances,  the  act  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh.     Smith  left  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons.    In  six 
months,  anarchy  and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  to  sixty, 
and  those  so  feeble  and  fodom,  that  in  ten  days  more  they 
must  all  have  perished. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  companions, 
who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  rodks  of  Bermuda,  had  found 
there  the  means  to  construct  a  vessel ;  and  now  apfuroaching 
Jamestown,  they  anticipated  a  happy  meeting  with  their 
friends.  How  were  their  hearts  smitten  as  they  beheld 
the  meagre  spectres  of  famine  and  death  which  net  them. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  universal  cry,  desert  the  ^Jf^jFJ*** 
setdement  and  re-embark  with  the  whole  ccAoay.    They  de-  ^' 

parted  in  the  morning,  and  falling  down  the  stream  wita.the      jq^^^ 
tide,  they  descxy,  at  evening,  near  the  river's  month,  three    1610. 
ships ;  and  Lord  Delaware,  iheir  palemal  governor,  arrives,    its  ratarn 
suj^lies  their  wants,  and  turns  their  hearts  to  the  pious  and 
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PART.  I.  consoling  thought  that.  God  ha4  delivered  them.  And  then 
PERIOD  n.  this  residue  returned,  a  chastened  and  a  better  people.  Thus 
CHAP.  m.  Providence  prevented  a  dissolute  band  from  becoming  the 
s^p-v'^m/  founders  of  our  first  settled  state ;  and  gave  a  better  seed. 

The  colony  again  became  comparatively  flourishing,  but  in 

^  March,  1611,  the  governor's  health  unfortunately  declined, 

and  he  was  obliged  to  leaver  the  country.     On  the  departure 

1611.    of  Lord  Delaware,  Percy  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 

Uyr  10.     ministration,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  May. 

Me  anS^  Dale  had  received  from  the  company,  power  to  rule  with  nnar- 

tial  law,  which  he  exercised,  but  with  such  moderation,  that 

good  order  and  industry  prevailed.     The  state  of  the  colony, 

however,  was  not  flourishing,  and  Dale  immediately  wrote  to 

England  for  aid.     In  less  than  four  months.  Sir  Thomas  Gates 

arrived,  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants. 

After  Captain  Smith's  departure,  Captain  Argall,  at  the 
head  of  a  foraging  party,  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  for  a 
season  with  the  family  of  Japazaws,  the  chief  of  the  Poto- 
macs.  Him,  ArgaU  bribed,  with  a  kettle  of  shining  copper,  to 
betray  the  Indian  princess,  whom  for  interested  motives  he 
wished  to  make  prisoner.  Japazaws  concerted  with  his  wife, 
that  she  should  appear  to  be  seized  with  an  invincible  desire 
to  visit  Argall's  vessel  lying  in  the  river.  He  was  to  affect 
anger,  and  threaten,  but  at  length  so  far  to  relent,  as  to  en- 
PpealMmtas  gage  to  take  her  to  the  vessel,  if  her  friend  Pocahontas  would 
^■j"*^  accompany  her.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  thus  the  English, 
by  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  ensnared  and  made  prisoner  their 
benefactress. 

When  she  was  taken  to  Jamestown,  an  unceremonious 

message  was  sent  to  Powhatan,  that  he  must  ransom  her  with 

certain  men  and  articles,  which  he  was  accused  with  having 

taken.     To  this  the  dignified  old  chieftain  made  no  reply  for 

three  months.     In   the  meantime  an  English  youth  of  the 

1618.     colony,  John  Rolfe,  wooed  the  Indian  maiden,  and  obtained 

She  mames  her  consent  to  marriage.     All  were  pleased,  and  the  connex 

^^'      ion  proved  a  bond  of  union  during  the  life  of  Powhatan. 

Pocahontas  received  Christian  baptism  under  the  name  of 
^  ^     Rebecca;  afler  which  she  went  with  her  husband  to  England, 
BapUiim  of  ^^^r®  special  attention  was  paid  her  by  the  king  and  queen,  at 
Pocahontas,  the  instigation  of  Smith.   She  had  been  told  that  he  was  dead, 
and  when  he  came  to  see  her  she  turned  away,  and  for  a  time 
could  not  or  would  not  speak.     He  kindly  soothed  her,  and  at 
length  she  addressed  him  as  her  father,  and  endearingly  re- 
called the  scenes  of  their  early  acquaintance.     Having  given 
Inrth  to  a  son,  she  was  about  to  return,  when  she  sickened 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.     Her  son  survived  and 
reared  an  offspring,  which  being  perpetuated  in  some  of  the 
best  families  of  Virginia,  they  boast  their  descent  from  one 
who  ranks  high,  not  merely  on  the  roll  of  .savages  and  of 
women,  but  of  humanity  itself. 
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In   1617,   Captain  Argall  was  made  acting  governor  of   PART  L 
Virginia.     Lord  Delaware  haying  attempted  to  reach  the  period  n. 
settlement,  died  on  the  passage.     Argall  governed  with  so    chap,  vr, 
much  rigor  as  to  excite  universal  discontent,  and  the  first  com-  n^«»-v^^-^ 
plaint  of  mal-administration  ever  sent  to  England,  was  by  a     1617. 
man  whom  he  had  unjustly  condemned.     Not  only  did  he  Argairs  con- 
play  the  tyrant  over  the  colonist,  but  be  who  had  not  hesi-       <1«^ 
tated  to  make  Pocahontas  prisoner  for  the  advantage  of  the 
company,  did  not  now  scruple  to  cheat  them  fot  his  own. 
The  rumor  of  his  oppressions  made  emigration  unpopular. 
By  the  influence  of  the  good  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  benevo- 
lent Yeardly  was  sent  over  to  take  his  place. 

The  same  year,  Governor  Yeardly  called  the  first  general    1619. 
assembly  which  was  held  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  represen-    '^t.J'JL 
tatives^  chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  were  to  act  con-  ^mbly  in 
jointly  with  the  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com-    Vixgiaia. 
pany,  in  all  matters  of  importance.    The  colonists,  who,  till 
then,  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  servants  of  the  company, 
were  thus  raised  to  the  distinction  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

Ifi  this  assembly,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  eleven  boroughs 
were  each  represented  by  two  burgesses.  For  this  cheering 
dawn  of  civil  liberty,  the  colonists  expressed  to  the  company 
« the  greatest  possible  thanks,''  ai\d  forthwith  '*  fell  to  build- 
ing houses  and  planting  com." 

In  order  to  attach  the  colonists  more  entirely  to  their  new 
settlements,  about  this  time  there  was  sent  out,  by  the  advice 
of  Sandys,  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  of  humble 
birth,  but  of  unexceptionable  character,  who  were  sold  to  the 
young  planters  as  wives.  The  price  was  at  first  one  hundred,  ^omenMiit 
and  ^erwards,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  To  m  wivM. 
fail  of  discharging  debts  so  incurred,  was  esteemed  particu- 
larly dishonorable. 

About  this  time  were  introduced  also  into  the  colony,  by 
order  of  King  James,  many  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  then     1M0. 
in  custody  for  their  offences.     They  were  dispersed  through    ConWcts 
the  colony,  and  employed  as  laborers.  "orfotty!** 

A  Dutch  ship  from  Africa  arriving  at  Jamestown,  a  part  of 
her  cargo  of  negroes  was  purchased  by  the  colony.     This  is     SWrery 
the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diacoraiy  of  the  Hadaon. — Smitli  and  ArgBll  at  tlie  NorUi. 

In  1609,  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  which     16M 
has  proved  the  finest  for  navigation  of  any  in  republican  Amer- 
ica ;  and  under  circumstances  which,  giving  to  two  nations 
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PART  I.    claims  to  its  waters,  and  their  adjoining  country,  became 

itBiOD  n.  the  oocasioa  of  subsequent  wars.    Henry  Hudson,  the  di»- 

ooArJ  IT.  coverer,  was  an  Eng^hman  by  birth,  but  was  in  the  service 

\^^>v^^/  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.    The  next  year,  ^e  Dutch 

sent  ships  to  this  river,  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  bat 

the  Court  of  England  disowned  their  claim  to  the  country. 

The  Dutch,  however,  followed  up  their  good  fortune,  ai^ 

soon  erected  forts  Orange  and  Manhattan,  near  the  sites  of 

Albany  and  New  YoriL. 

1608-         In  1608,  Champlain,  under  De  Mbnts,  conducted  a  colony 

iS^^Q^  to  America,  and  founded  Quebec.     Wishing  to  secure  the 

bee.      friendship  of  the  adjacent  natives,  he  consented,  Uie  next 

year,  to  accompany  them  on  ai|  expedition  against  the  Iro- 

16M.    quois,  with  whom  Uiey  were  at  war.    They  entered  upon  the 

tB^[f?^|H.  ^^  which  now  bears,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  the  name 

plain.    *  of  Champlain,  and  traversed  it  until  Uiey  approached  its  junc- 

tioa  with  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George.     Here,  in 

the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place, 

in  which  Champlain  and  his  allies  were  victorious. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  after  the  Sagadahoc  settlement 
was  relinquished,  attempted  nothing  further  for  some  time, 
except  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  small  traffic 
with  the  natives  for  oil  and  peltry.    At  length  Captain  Smith, 
after  his  return*  from  Virginia,  being  desirous  to  exjrfore  the 
northH9astem  coast,  engaged  himself  as  a  partner,  with  four 
other  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  a  trading  squadron  of 
1614.    two  ships.     Smith  sailed  in  the   largest,  and   the    other 
ff^ftSind  ^'^^  commanded  by  Captain  Hunt,  before  mentioned.     He, 
^^^^       while  Smith  was  exploring  the  coast,  made  a  descent  upon 
the  country  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  kidnapped  more   than 
twenty  of  the  subjects  of  Massasoit.     Smith  accurately  exann 
ined  the  shore,  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  having  drawn  a  map,  he  laid 
it,  on  his  return,  before  Prince  Charles,  with  a  hint,  that  so 
beautiful  and  excellent  a  country  deserved  to  bear  an  honora- 
ble name.    The  Prince  listened  to  his  suggestion,  and  de- 
clared that  it  should  thereafter  be  called  New  England. 
The  French  having  established  themselves  within  the  lim- 
Aigin  mb.  i^  of  the  northern  colony  of  Virginia,  Captain  Argall  was 
duM  the    sent  from  Jamestown  to  dispossess  them.     He  destroyed  Port 
"21^2^^  Royal,  and  all  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia.     On  his 
return  he  visited  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  Dutch  traders  made  no  scruple  to   acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  King  James,  and,  under  him,  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AacMBt  Crrilization — Cluutianity — Puritanism— Robmsoa  and  lus  ChardL 

PART  I 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  history,  when  the 


Pflgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  mored  by  religious  devotion,  p^^od  m 
and  sustained  by  Proridence,  planted  themselves  upon  the    ^^^'  *• 
desert  shores  of  Massachusetts.  ^^^^^r-m^ 

At  a  period  when  ancient  civilization  had  attained  its  full 
growth,  Christianity  arose,  and  introduced  a  moral  element  j^clent 
wholly  at  variance  with  its  principles.  For  while  the  Empe-  ciTilisaiion. 
ror  of  Rome,  its  head,  was  dwelling  in  splendid  palaces, 
commanding  armies,  avenging  himself  of  his  foes,  and  extend- 
ing his  bloody  conquests  over  the  unoffending,  Immannel, 
with  the  moral  glory  of  divine,  but  suffering  virtue,  made  his 
advent  ia  a  manger,  and  his  exit  on  a  cross. 

As  long  as  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a  persecuted  and 
afflicted  band,  they  preserved  his  religion  in  its  purity.     But  ChriatiMitsr 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  blend  the  heavenly  with  the 
hnman  principle, — and  the  Roman  Constantino  placed  Chris- 
tianity upon  an  earthly  throne,  then  its  primeval  lustre  became 
obscured.     After  this  period,  ancient  civilization  was  broken 
up.     The  barbarians   of    Sarmatia  and   Scandinavia  came  ad,ai,ifed 
down  upon  the  Roman  empire,  wrested  it  from  its  masters,  and        4tb 
rent  it  into  fragments.     National  authority  was  annihilated,    <'•«»*''«•■• 
and,  in  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  brute  force,  the  lowest  of 
all  appeals,  stood  chief  umpire. 

Then  arose  forms  of  political  power,  which,  though  bad,   ^^  ^^^^^ 
were  yet  improvements.     The  ohieflain  who  had  an  organized     syttein. 
band,  perpetuated  his  military  arrangements.     He  gave  out 
his  conquered  lands  to  his  great  captains,  and  they  divided 
them  into  lesser  portions,  to  fiieir  own  retainers.     Biit  all  held 
their  territories,  on  condition  of  military  service.    Thus  cen-  ^^  ^^ 
tral  and  southern  Europe  was  owned  by  chiefs,  whose  power,  the  4th  cen 
nay,  whose  very  existence,  depended  upon  a  state  of  war;   ^"TfiJh.**** 
and  the  blood  of  the  people  dyBci  the  earth,  as  those  steel-clad 
giants  of  the  dark  ages   strode   over  its   surface,   crushing 
whatever  came  in  their  way. 

The  course  of  this  feudal  tyranny  was  arrested  by  another. 
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PART  I.   which,  injurious  as  it  became,  yet  did  service  in  its  day.     This 
PERIOD  111  was  popery,   which  earned  human   authority  to  an  extent 
CHAP.  I.    altogether  unexampled;  for  it  assumed  the  power  of  God^ 
*^^^>^'^^^  and  demnnded  the  full  obedience  of  the  mental  and  moral,  as 
well  as  the  physical  man.    Secret,  efficient,  and  unscrupu 
lous  in  its  measures,  it  awed  to  submission  the  proud  and  the 
Popery,    yiolent ;  and  the  comparative  calm  of  despotism  succeeded 
to  the  depopulating  storm  of  anarchy. 
Profiting'  by  repose  and  leisure,  the  monks  now  sought  out 
The       the  remnants  of  ancient  literature ;   and  men  soon  began  to 
^heTid^  examine  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  natund,  the 
and  16th    moral,  and  the  political  world.     Light  broke  in  upon  the  dark- 
c«*irie».    uegg  Qf  ages.    The  discovery  of  ihe  magnetic  needle  led  the 
way  to  that  of  new  continents ;  and  the  invention  of  printing 
to  the  Reformation, 
p  of      ^^  ^^'  however,  little  influence  in  England,  until  the 

'^'^^     reign  of  Henxy  YIIL,  the  monarch  under  whom  Sebastian 
nfennation  Cabot  discovered  our  coast.     He  made  a  righteous  oppo- 
in  EngUad.  jitJQji  ^  ^q  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  from  the  unright- 
eous motive,  that  he  might  be  divorced  from  a  virtuous  wife. 
to  wed  another,  more  young  and  beautiful.    The  Pope  refused 
1684     ^  grant  him  his  wish ;  and  he,  after  keeping  Europe  in  a  broil 
Heniy  VIII.  ^^^  several  years,  declared  the  English  Church  to  be  inde- 
oead  of  the  pendent  of  Rome,  and  himself  its  head ;  thus  becoming  a 
E^ui^    lesser  pop6  in  his  own  dominions.     But  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects had  received  an  impulse.    Free  inquiry  was  at  work  on 
the  continent.    Tyndal  and  Coverdale  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  and  in  spite  of  the  tyrant,  the  Reformation  was  making 
lM8b     progress.     As  soon  as  his  death  relieved  the  realm,  and  under 
£dwBid  VI.  his  young  son,  Edward  VL,  the  English  church,  as  it  now 
English     exists,  took  its  form.     Its  liturgy  was  completed;  having  been 
Lituigy.    compiled  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  of  the  reformers. 

Unhappily  Edward's  reign  was  short;  and  Mary, his  suc- 
BfaOT' TOr-   c^ssor,  was  full  of  bitted  prejudices  against  Protestantism,  re- 
•eentet  the  garding  it  as  the  author  of  her  mover's  miseries,  and  her 
^'^SmST'*  ^^^  early  degradation.     She  idolized  her  bigoted  and  cruel 
EDglieh     husband,  Philip  II .  of  Spain;  and  thus  she  naturally  became 
chorches.    a  bloody  persecutor.    The  protestants  fled  on  all  himds ;  and 
at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  at  Zurich,  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Hol- 
land, they  strengthened  their  faith  by  the  use  of  the  printed 
scriptures,  by  the  free  worship  of  God,  and  by.  communion 
diWde^fSm  ^^^  kindred  spirits  among  men. 

the  English      The  exiled  protestants  were  of  two  parties.     The  one  be- 
Chttrch.     lieved  that  the  English  reformers,  having  rejected  all  of  Ro- 
manism that  was  meretricous,  had  returned  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianitv.     Another  party,  who  were  called  Puritans,  believed 
1»MI.     jjjj^j  ^Q  church  of  England  had  stopped  short  in  the  Reforma- 
U^^   tion,  and  left  remains  of  popery;  such  as  the  priests*  vcb*- 
scmW  of  ments,  the  ring  in  marriage,  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  sundry 
Elisabeth,   uncommanded  ceremonies.    At  Frankfort  the  two  parties  had 
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a  public  quarrel ;  and  when  the  death  of  Mary  allowed  the  PART  I. 
English  protestants  to  return  to  their  country,  they  brought  period  hi 
home  the  contention.  chap.  i. 

Elizabeth  was  friendly  to  popery,  but  she  found  on  her  v-^^n<"^ 
accession,  that  her  people  were,  in  the  mass,  protestants  ;■  and 
hence  she  chose  that  form  of  protestantism  which  she  could 
bring  the  nearest  to  papacy;  she  being  herself  head  of  the    Axbitra^ 
church.     Her  obsequious  parliament  by  several  acts  declared   ^^^^ 
her  supremacy,  enjoined  under  severe  penalties  strict  con- 
formity to  all  rites .  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church ;  Obsequious- 
and  finally  they  created  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  try  "**■■  ^  ** 
ofienses  against  these  and  other  arbitrary  acts,  with  powers  an^ritict. 
as  much  at  variance  with  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.     This  was  denominated  the  Court 
of  High  Commission. 

Examples  show  the  spirit  of  the  times,     ^efore  this  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  was  brought,  on  one  occasion,  Robert  Haw- 
kins, who,  with  about  twenty  others,  men  and  women,  had 
been  found  guilty  of  meeting  to  worship  secretly,  contrary  to 
the  law  against  "  private  assen^lies,''  and  had  been  dragged 
to  prison  by  the  sheriff.     Bishop  Grindall,  who  presided,  dis- 
liked the  work  of  persecution,  to  which  dependence  on  the    |?J^*|^ 
Queea  compelled  him,  and  he  sought  to  convince  the  com-  and  Bishop 
pany  of  the  error  of  their  opposition ;  while  he  bore  with    Onndall. 
great   patience  the  unmannerly  plainness  with  which   the 
puritans  were  in  the  habit  of  reproving  persons  in  power, 
calling  it  "the  right  of  prophecying.**    "You  should  nol,"^,^^' 
said  &e  bishop,  "  trouble  the  state  about  such  matters  as    the  spmt 
surplices  and  ceremonies.     In  these  indifferent  thins^,  you      <^^ 
should  quietly  obey  the  civil  power,  and  submit  yourselves  to 
the  prince.     They  are  not  commanded  as  necessary  in  the 
church."    "  You,"  said  Hawkins,  ^'  have  made  them  necessary, 
as  many  a  poor  man  doth  feel."     He  was  himself  imprisoned 
two  years  ;  and  it  was  this  tyrannical  assumption  of  making 
indifferent  things  necessary,  which  the  puritans  resisted,  often 
to  the  death. 

Nor  was  this  aU.     Others  held  that  in  church  affairs  it  wis 
as  absolutely  sinful  to  go  farther  than  the  word  of  God  war- 
ranted, as  to  stop  short  of  all  which  it  required.     Those  were  septtitlito 
opposed  to  uniting  in  any  degree  with  the  church  of  England, 
and  hence  were  called  Separatists. 

Although  the  puritans  had  not  yet  arrived  at  an  enlightened 
religious  toleration,  yet  they  struck  out  its  principles.     In  1 564,     iM4L 
Sampson  and  Humphrey,  two  eminent  non-conforming  min-         . 
isters,  explicitly  plead,  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,      ^£3f"* 
the  rights  of  conscience.     "Because,"  say  they,  "these    religioos 
things  do  not  seem  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to  be  condemned  by   tolewtkm. 
us,  and  because  they  do  not  seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to  be 
condemned  by  3ron." 

But  the  Puritans  were  condemned.    The  clergy  by  hun- 
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PART  r.    dredB,  to  the  loss  of  their  places ;  the  laity  wiAi  thea  to 
PBMOD  m.  £i|Qs^  imprisonment  and  mntiiadon,  to  loss  of  eoontrj,  wad 
<«^«-   of  life. 


John  Robin- 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rohinimn  and  hit  Choreh  rttaMre  to  Holhnd. 

IM^-        In  1592,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  persons  to  alloiii 
the  established  worship,  under  penalty  of  baaishmeiit,'  and  if 
they  returned,  of  death.     Among  those  who  ooiM  not  cob- 
_^and^'  scientiously  comply  with  these  exactions,  were  John  Robin- 
ooo^rega-    SON  and  his  congregation,  of  the  sect  of  Sepwalistay  in  the 
**<»■       north  of  En^and. 

To  enjoy  their  religion,  the  pastor  and  his  wliole  Asok  d#> 
lAAT      tonmned  to  exile  themselTes  to  Holland.     But  this  was  a 
Attompt  to  ^^^ult  undertaking.     Once  they  embarked  widt  their  hat- 
leare      ilies  and  goods  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.     But  the  treacb* 
^"^^^j^^  erous  captain  had  plotted  with  En^ish  ofiicers,  who  came 
on  board  the  ressel,  took  their  effects,  searched  the  person* 
of  the  whole  company  for  money,  and  then,  in  presence  of  a 
gazing  multitude,  led  them  on  shore  and  lo  prison.     They 
were  soon  released,  except  seven  of  the  prineipal  men,  who 
were  detained  and  brought  to  trial,  but  at  length  freed. 
1608.         Again  they  bargained  with  a  Dutch  ship-master  at  HuD, 
Second     who  was  to  take  diem  in,  from  a  common  hard  by.    At  the 
attempt     jj^j^  appointed,  the  women  and  children  sailed  to  ihe  place  of 
rendezvous  in  a  small  bark,  and  the  men  came  by  land.    The 
bark  had  grounded ;  but  the  Dutch  captain  sent  his  bdat  and 
took  the  men  from  the  strand.     But  the  authorities  of  Hull 
had  in  the  meantime  got  notice ;  and  the  Dntch  commander,  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  armed  company,  haying  a  fair  wind,  with 
oaths  "hoisted  anchor  and  away;"  though  the  pilgrims  eren 
tbtTpoiitu  ^®P^>  ^^^9  ^  leave  their  wives  and  children.     Behold  these 
women,     desolate  women,  the  mothers  of  a  future  nation,  their  hus- 
bands forcibly  carried  off  to  sea,  while  oh  land  ato  armed 
multitude  are  approaching!    They  are  taken,  and  dngged 
from  one  magistrate  to  another,  wlule  their  children,  cold  and 
hungry  and  affrighted,  are  weepin?  and  clinging  aronnd  them. 
But  their  piteous  condition  and  Christian  demeanor,  sc^lened, 
at  length,  the  hearts  of  their  persecutors,  and  even  gained 
Mends  to  theit  cause. 

The  men,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  one  of  &e  most 
terrific  sea-storms  ever  known,  continuing  fourteen  days,  du- 
ring seven  of  which  they  saw  neither  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

At  length  they  all  arrived  in  Holland.  They  setded  at  first 
in  Amsterdam.    They  did  not,  however,  find  cause  to  be  satis- 
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fiod,  And  tkey  removed  to  Lejden.    Here,  by  Imd  labor  and    PART  L 
frugal  honesty,  they  lived  highly  respected ;  but  after  &  few  fhuod  m. 
years  they  experienced  erSa   which  made  them  think  of  obaf.    o. 
another  removal.    Not  oidy  were  their  own  toils  constant  and  ^.^^^^^^ 
severe,  but  they  were  obliged  to  employ  their  children,  so 
that  these  were  necessarily  deprived  of  education.    And  the  Reatons  for 
heahh  of  the  young  often  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lengA  of  "^S^jS" 
time  and  confined  positions  in  which  they  labored.     Some 
died,  and  some  became  deformed.    Their  morals  also  were 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  habitual  pro&nation  of  the  sabbath,, 
which  they  must  necessarily  witness,  and  especially  from  con* 
tact  with  a  disbanded  soldiery,  at-  this  time  residing  at  Ley* 
den.     The  Pilgrims  had  heard  of  America,  and  in  its  wil* 
demess  they  believed  they  might  serve  God  unmolested,  and 
found  a  church,  where  not  only  the  oppressed  in  England, 
but  unborn  generations,  might  enjoy  a  pure  worship. 

The  Dutch  wished  the^i  to  coloniie  under  their  govern- 
ment But  they  loved  their  country,  though  she  had  shaken 
them  from  her  lap ;  and  they  sent  agents  to  England,  to  procure, 
by  the  inflnence  of  Sir  Edwin  Sai^e,  a  patent  under  the  Vir- 
ginia Company. 

For  the  encouragement  of  this  company,  almost  disheart- 
ened by  the  repeated  failures  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  Robinson, 
and  Brewster,  Uie  ruling  elder  of  his  church,  wrote  to  Sir 
Edwin,  showing,  in  ^ve  particulars,  the  difference  of  their 
motives,  their  circumstances   and   characters,  from  those  of  Sobctanoa 
other  adventurers.     1 .  "  We  verily  believe  the  Lord  is  with  us,  oJ^»  }^^,  to 
to  whose  service  we  have  given  ourselves,  and  that  he  will     saa^s^ 
graciously  prosper  our  endeavors,  acecnrding  to  the  simplici^  ahowing  the 
of  our  hearts  therein.    2.  We  are  all  well  weaned  from  the  SS^pSSii^ 
delicate  milk  of  our  mother  country,  and  inured  to  a  strange        ^     "^ 
and  hard  land,  where  we  have  learned  patience.     3.  The 
people  are  as  industrious  and  frugal  as  any  in  the  world. 
4.   We  are  knit  togedier  in  a  sacred  bond  of  the  Lord, 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  holding  ourselves  tied 
to  all  care  of  each  odier^  good,  and  of  the  whole  by  every,  and 
80  mutual.     5.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom  small 
discontentments  can  discourage,  and  cause  to  wish  themselves 
at  home  again.    We  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  England 
or  Holland,  and  our  lives  are  drawing  towards  their  period.'' 

By  the  aid  of  Sandys,  the  petitioners  obtained  the  patent. 
But  they  needed  money.    To  provide  this,  their  agents  formed    BnaixMaa 
a  stock  company,  joinUy,  with  some  men  of  business  in  Lon-    .*?t^*^ 
don,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Weston  was  the  principal ;  they  ^,^^" 
to  furnish  the  capital,  the  emigrants  to  pledge  their  labor  for 
seven  years,  at  ten  pounds  per  man ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  all  houses,  lands,  gardens,  and  fields,  to  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  that  time  among  the  stockholders,  according  to 
their  respective  shares.  Angnat  Sd. 

They  then  prepared  two  small  vessels,  the  May-Flower    !•••. 
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PART  L    and  the  Speedwell ;  but  these  would  hold  only  a  part  of  the 
PEBioo  in.  company,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  younger  and  more  ac- 
CKAP.   n.   tive  should  go,  while  the  older,  among  whom  was  the  pastor, 
v^^v*^^  should  remain.    If  they  were  successful,  they  were  to  aend  for 
thoae  behind ;  if  unsuccessful,  toretum,  though  poor,  to  them. 
Previous  to  their  separation,  this  memorable  church  wor- 
shipped together  for  the  last  time,  on  an  appointed  day,  when 
1630.     ^hey  humbled  themselves  by  fasting,  and  "sought  of  the 
The  parting  Lord  a  right  way  for  themselves  and  their  children."     When 
g^l^'    they  must  no  longer  tarry,  their  brethren  accompanied  them 
from  Leyden  to  the  shore  at  Delft-Haven.     Here  the  ven- 
erable pastor  knelt  with  his  flock  upon  the  ground ;  and  the 
wanderers,  while  tears  flowed  dow;i  their  cheeks,  heard  for 
Leare      the  last  time,  ^his  beloved  voice  in  exhortation  and  in  prayer 
Holland,     for  them.     "  But  they  knew  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  lifted 
^  ^     '     up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted 
their  spirits."    From  Delft-Haven  they  sailed  to  Southamp- 
ton in  England. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  party  was  Elder  Brewster,  who  at 
TTheir      this  time  was  flfty-six,  but  sound  in  body,  as  in  spirit.     Of  the 
leading  men.  seven  who  were  taken  at  Boston,  it  was  Brewster  who  was 
most  severely  dealt  with.    John  Carver  was  near  his  age, 
beloved  and  trusted^  as  he  was  good  and  wise.     William  Brad- 
ford, was  strong,  bold,  and  enduring ;  but  withal,  a  meek  and 
prudent  Christian.     Next  these,  in  honor,  superior  in  native 
endowments,  as  in  estate  and  family  descent,  was  Edward 
Winslow.     He  was  at  this  time  twenty-six     Bradford  was 
thirty-two.     Allerton  and  Hopkins  were  also  leading  men. 
Miles  Standish  had  been  an  officer  in  an  army,  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth to  aid  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  he,  as  was 
the  case  with  Winslow,  falling  in  with  Robinson's  people, 
about  three  yearb  before  their  removal  from  Holland,  accom- 
panied them  to  America. 
Sept.  6.         ^^^  remaining  in  Southampton  a  fortnight,  the  Pilgrims  put  to 
Final      sea.  But  misfortunes  befalling,  they  returned,  left  the  Speedwell, 
^*g^™    and. finally,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  they  set  sail  from 
England.    Plymouth,  in  the  solitary  May-Flower.     On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
Arritaloff  tember,  they  took  their  last,  sad  look  of  their  native  shore. 
»?'*  SS^   After  a  stormy  and  perilous  passage,  they  made  land,  on  the  9th 
or.  9th.    ^^  November,  at  Cape  Cod.     The  mouth  of  the  Hudson  had 
been  selected  as  the  place  of  their  settlement,  and  they  accord- 
ingly steered  southerly ;  but  soon  falling  in  with  dangerous 
breakers,  and  all,  especisdly  the  women,  being  impatient  to  leave 
the  ship,  they  determined  to  return  and  settle  on  or  near  the 
Cape.     The  next  day  they  turned  the  point  of  that  singular 
projection,  and  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Provincetown. 
Pdlittcal  *     They  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  the  kind  Power  who  had 
■i^S^in^the  preserved  them  amidst  so  many  dangers,  and  then  "  they  did," 
Mb  of  the  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  as  the  light  of  nature  itself  directed 
May  Flower,  tij^na,  immediately,  in  the  harbor  sign  ^  instrument  as  the 
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foundation  of  their  fiittire  and  needful  goTemment ;"  solemnly    PART  I. 
combining  themselyes  in  a  civil  body  politic,  to  enact  all  such  period  nt 
ordinances,  and  frame  all  such  constitutions  and  offices,  as  okaf,   n. 
from  time  to  time  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  v-^-v"^,^ 
for  the  general  good ;  all  which  they  bound  themselves  to  obey.     1630. 

This  simple,  but  august  compact,  was  the  first  of  a  series  Importance 
by  which  the  fetters  of  a  vast  system  of  political  oppression  ^^-^  [^^ 
have  been  broken.     Upon  some  parts  of  the  old  continent    rights  of 
that  system  still  remains ;  building  upon  the  fiction,  that  sove-       °'*°* 
reigns   own  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, ,  having  derived 
all  from  God ;   and  that  the  people  are  to  have  only  such  a 
measure  of  personal  freedom,  and  such  possessions  as  kings 
may  choose  to  bestow.     Here  was  assumed  for  the  first  time 
the  grand  principle  of  a  voluntary  cof^ederacy  of  independent 
men ;  instituting  government,  for  the  good,  not  of  the  gov- 
ernors, but  of  the  governed. 

There  were  the  same  number  of  persons  on  board  the  May-  -.    handMd 
Flower  as  had  left  England ;  but  one,  a  servant,  had  died,  and      of  the 
one,  a  male  child.  Peregrine  White^  was  born  on  the  passage.    PUisriiBa. 
Carver  was  immediately  chosen  governor,  and  Standish  captain. 

No  comfortable  home,  or  simling  friends,  awaited  the  Pil-      jw^^' 
grims.     They  who  went  on  shore  waded  through  the  cold  surf  go  on  sLora. 
to  a  homeless  desert     But  a  place  to  settle  must  be  found,  . 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     The  shallop  unfortunately  needed 
repairs,  and  in  the  meantime  a  party  set  out  to  make  discov- 
eries by  land.     They  found  "  a  little  com,  and  many  graves ;"     ^S*Lid 
and  in  a  second  excursion  they  encountered  the  chilling '^c^^one 
blasts  of  a  November  snow  storm,  which  laid  in  some  the      made. 
foundation  of  mortal  disease.       The  country  was  wooded, 
and  tolerably  stocked  with  game. 

When  the  shallop  was  finished,  Carver,  Bradford  and  Wins-  j^'^-^ 
low,  with  a  party  of  eighteen,  manned  the  feeble  bark,  and  the  theUop. 
set  forth.     Steering  along  the  western  shore  of  Cape  Cod, 
they  made,  in  three  days,  the  inner  circuit  of  the  bay.     "  It 
was,"  sajrs  one  of  the  niunber,  "  very  cold ;  for  the  water 
froze  our  clothes,  and  made  them  many  times  like  coats  of 
iron."     They  landed  occasionally  to  explore ;  and  at  night, 
inclosed  with  only  a  slight  barricado  of  boughs,  they  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  hard  ground.     On  the  second  morning, 
as  their  devotions  closed,  they  received  a  shower  of  Indian  ^^^^  ^ 
arrows  ;  when,  sallying  out,  they  discharged  their  guns,  and     Jidiilnr* 
the  savages  fled.     Again  Uiey  ofifered  prayers  wiUi  thanks-     Dee.  & 
giving;   and   proceeding  on  Uieir  way,  tneir  shallop  was 
nearly  wrecked  by  a  wmtry  storm  of  terrible  violence.     Af-  ^^""^^^ 
ter  unspeakable  dangers,  they  sheltered  themselves  under  the  the  ^Maad 
lee  of  a  small  island,  where,  amidst  darkness  and  rain,  they  on  ^^** 
land,  and  with  difficulty  mske  a  fire.    In  the  morning  they 
find  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor.    The  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath.     They  rested,  and  kept  it  holy,  though  aU 
that  was  dear  tc  them  depended  on  their  promptness. 
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PART  1.        'Xlie  next  da^r,  m  d^  ever  to  be  observed  ia  the  amuilB  of 

pbhod  bl  New  England,  the  POgrims  landed  oa  the  rock  of  Plymoudi. 

cBAP.  m.   Finding  Che  harbor  go<^,  springe  abundant,  and  the  land  pvom- 

^■^^•^^r^^^  ising  for  tiilaee,  they  decided  to  settle  here,  and  named  the 

1^  14th.  place  from  mat  which  they  last  left  in  England.     In  a  few 

laJ^^    days  they  brought  the  May-Flower  to  the  harbor;  and  on 

PlymouUa    the  2dth  of  December  they  began  building,  having  first  di- 

DecTslsth    ^^  ^  whole  company  into  nineteen  fiunUies,  and  assigned 

begin  to '  them  contiguous  lots,  of  sije  acccnrding  to  that  of  the  family, 

baild.      about  eight  feet  front  and  fiffy  deep  to  each  person.     Each 

man  was  to  build  his  own  house.     Besides  this,  the  company 

were  to  make  a  building  of  twenty  feet  square,  as  a  comoMm 

receptacle.    This  was .  soonest  completed,  but  was  unferto* 

nately  destroyed  by  fire. 

Their  huts  went  up  but  slowly,  for  though  their  hearts  were 
strong,  yet  their  hands  had  grown  feeble,  through  fatigue, 
■^OT^imdi!  ^^'^^^P  ^^^  scanty  fare ;  and  many  were  wasting  with  coo- 
bat  rapine  sumptions.     Daily  some  yielded  to  sickness,  and  daily  some 
s<H-       sunk  to  the  grave.     Before  spring,  half  of  their  number, 
among  whom  were  the  governor  and  his  wife,  lay  buried  on  the 
shore.    Yet  they  never  repined,  or  repented  of  the  step  they 
April  sUl  ^^  taken ;  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  May-Flower 
1691.    ^^^  them,  not  one  so  much  as  spoke  of  returning  to  En^^and ; 
but  they  rather  confessed  the  continual  mercies  of  a  *'  won- 
der-working Providence,"  which  had  carried  them  through  so 
many  dangers,  and  was  making  them  the  honored  instrameats 
of  so  great  a  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  SaTagea— Haasasoit's  AUianca — ^Winalow*a  Yiaxt  to  0io  PafcancAeCs 

y      The  removEl  of  the  savages  by  the  plague,  before  the  ai- 

V    rival  of  the  Pilgrims  was  regarded  as  a  special  interposition 

of  Providence  in  their  favor.    They  bad  asyet  seen  but  few  of 

Majch  16.    the  natives,  and  those  hostile,  when  Samoset,  an  Indian,  who 

tiaita  of    bad  learned  a  little  English  at  Penobscot,  boldly  entered  their 

Samoaet,    yjH^ge,  with  a  cheerful  "  Welcome  Englishmen."    He  soon 

came  again,  with  four  others,  among  whom  was  Tisqnantun, 

who  had  spread  favorable  reports  of  the  English  among 'his 

^       countrymen,  and  was  afterwards  of  great  service  as  an  inter* 

Mnimnroiy    preter.     They  gave  nodce  that  Massasoit,  the  sachem  of  the 

Pokanokets,  was  hard  by.     Appearing  on  a  hill,  with  a  body 

of  attendants,  armed,  and  painted  with  gaudy  colors,  the  chief 

desired  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  confer  with  him. 

Edward  Winslow,  famed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  dbpoai- 

tion  and  behavior,  as  well   as  for  talents,  courage,   and 
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efficiency,  was   wisely   chosen.     Captain    Staadish  found    PART  I. 
means,  (for  neither  civil  or  military  organization  had  been  neg-  pbriod  bi. 
lected,)  to  make  a  martial  show,  wiUi  drmns  and  trumpets,  ^^'-  >"* 
which  gave  the  savages  wonderful  delight.  ''■^'^"^^ 

The  sachem,  on  coming  into  Uie  village,  was  so  well  pleased  piigiuM  ^n- 
with  the  attentions  paid  him,  that  he  acknowledged  the  au-  ter  Into  alU- 
thority  of  the  king  of  England,  and  entered  into  an  alliance,  J?^-®  ^^^ 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  colonists,  which  remained 
inviolate  for  more  than  fiify  years. 

In  July,  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkms  went  on    ^?^^* 
aa  endbcssy  to  Massasoit,  at  Montaup.     Their  object  was  to  Emb^  to 
negotiate  a  traffic  in  furs,  and  to  preserve  amity  with  the  na-   Massasoit 
tives.     Much  to  his  delight,  they  gave  the  sachem  a  red  coat,  ^h^SSm! 
from  Governor  Bradford,  who  had  succeeded  Carver.     They 
hinted  that  lus  subjects  were  somewhat  too  free  with  their 
presence   at  Plymouth,  though  himself  and  his  particular 
friends  should  always  be  welcome.    They  mentioned  that  on 
their  first  arrival  they  had  found  a  small  quantity  of  buried 
com,  which  in  their  necessity  they  had  appropriated,  but  they 
now  wished  to  discover  and  remunerate  the  owners ;  and 
finally,  they  requested  that  the  Pokanokets  would  sell  their 
furs  to  the  colony. 

Massasoit  gathered  his  council.     "  Am  I  not,"  said  he,   Hsssaaoit 
**  commander  of  the  country  ?    Is  not  such  a  town  mine  ? —  consults  his 
and  such  an  one  ? — going  on  to  the  number  of  thirty, — and  ^J^^^tSSi 
finally,  should  not  all  bring  their  furs  to  him  if  he  vrished  it  ?**  Indian  tnd«. 
The  Sannope  ejaculated  a  hearty  affirmative  to  each  succes- 
sive proposition,  and  the  matter  was  happily  adjusted.    The 
trade,  thus  secured  to  the  colony,proved  of  great  consequence. 

The  ship  Fortune  arrived  in  November,  and  brought  over   -^*3^ 
thirty-five  persons  to  join  the  settlers.     The  com  which  they  p^^ew 
had  found  in  their  excursions  from  Cape  Cod  providentially     rivM. 
preserved  them ;  for  they  had  planted  it,  and  the  crop  was 
their  dependence,  scan^  thougn  it  proved,  for  their  second 
winter. 

Massasoit  feared  the  Narragansetts,  and  was  doubtless  on 
that  aecount  desirous  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Eng- 
lish.    Canonicus,  the  old  hereditary  chieftain  of  that  confede- 
racy, perhaps  offended  at  tins  intimacy,  or  regarding  the    Namgan- 
whites  as  introders,  meditated  a  war  against  them ;  which  he  setts  threa^ 
openly  intimated  by  sending  to  Govemor  Bradford  a  bunch  of    *  j^* 
arrows  tied  with  the  skin  <^  a  rattlesnake.     Bradford  stuffed   1699. 
the  akin  with  powder  and  ball  and  sent  it  back ;  and  nothing 
more  was  heard,  at  that  time,  of  wiur. 

News  came  to  Plymouth  that  Massasoit  was  sick.    Accom-    1698. 
panied  by  **one  Master  John  Hampden,"  believed  by  some  Msfch  ist 
to  be  the  celebrated  Englishman  of  that  name,  then  on  a  visit  ^^^^^^J^ 
to  the  colony,  Winslow  taking  suitable  articles,  went  to  Mon-  mtiaUs 
tanp.     He  found  the  Indians  bewailing,  and  practicing  their    --^—^ 
noisy  powows  or  incantations  around  the  sightless  chieftain. 
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PARTI.    Affectionately  he  extended  hisr  band  and  exclaimed,   "Art 

PERIOD  m.  thou  Winsnow  ?"   (He  could  not  articulate  the  liquid  L)    "  Art 

CHAP.  HI.    thou  Winsnow  ?    But,  O,  Winsnow  1  I  shall  never  see  thee 

v-^^v^^^  more."    Winslow  administered,  cordials,  and  he  recovered. 

He  recovers  He  then  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  the  Indians  had  formed 

""^'bt***  *"^  requested  him  to  join.     "  But  now,"  said  he,  "  I  know 

*  ^  that  the  English  tove  me." 

Agreeably  to  Massasoit's  advice,  that  a  bold  stroke  should 

be  struck,  and  the  he^ds  of  the  plot  taken  off,  the  intrepid 

Standish,  with  a  party  of  only  eight,  went  into  the  hostile 

The  oonspi-  country,  attacked  a  house  where  the  principal  conspirators 

T«tow  cutoff,  tad  met,  and  put  them  to  death.     In  justice  to  the  Indians,  it 

shotdd  be  stated  that  they  were  provoked  to  this  con^iracy 

MasterWes- ^3^  the  lawless  aggressions   of  "Master   Weston's   men.'' 

ton's  men.  These  were  a  colony  of  sixty  Englishmen,  sent  over  in  June, 

1622,  by  Thomas  Weston.     Though  hospitably  received  at 

[Weston    Plymouth,  they  stole  the  yonng  corn  from  the  stalk,  and  thus 

^on*iner""  brought  want  and  distress  upon  the  settlers,  the  ensuing  win- 

c}iant,  once  ter  and  spring.     They  then  made  a  short-lived  and  pernicious 

*^ilie  Ipu-^^  settlement  at  Weymouth.      The   pilgrims  had   been   more 

grims.]     alarmed  at  this  Indian  conspiracy,  on  account  of  the  horrible 

news  from  Virginia,  of  the  great  Indian  massacre  there. 
1694.        Notwithstanding  all  the  hardships*— all  the  wisdom  and  con- 
to        stancy,  of  the  colonists,  the  partners  of  the  concern  in  London 
1636.     complained  of  small  returns  ;  and  even  had  the  meanness  to 
The  proper-  send  a  vessel  to  rival  them  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians, 
ly  of  the  00-  Winslow  went  to  England  and  negotiated  a  purchase  for  hi  m- 
S'w'^  d*^  self  and  seven  of  his  associates  in  the  colony,  by  which  the 
and  others,  property  was  vested  in  them  ;  and  they  sold  out  to  the  colony 
then  in  the  at  large,  for  the  consideration  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
whole,     the  Indians  for  six  years. 

New  Plymouth  now  began  to  flourish.     For  the  land  being 
divided,  each  man  labored  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  not 
^^  for  the  public,  or  for  distant  usurers.    Their  government  was 

'^^^^J^'  a  pure  democracy,  resembling  that  now  exercised  in  a  town 
meeting.  Each  male  inhabitant  had  a  vote  ;  the  governor  had 
two.  At  first  some  delicacy  was  felt,  as  they  had  no  charter, 
being  north  of  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  company,  but  at 
length  they  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
self-government.  Afler  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  of  which  mention  will  soon  be  made, 
Hewehaiter.  they  received  from  it  a  charter,  by  which  they  exercised  these 
rights,  under  the  authority  of  England. 

Numbers  of  their  brethren  of  the  church  at  Leyden  came 
over  within  the  first  few  years  to  join  the  settlement ;  and 
Winslow  relates  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  to  assist  them  to  emigrate.  But  the  good  Robinson 
Ij™^  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  his  hopes  and  affections. 
He  died  in  Leyden,  1 625,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims, 
who  had  kept  their  church  without  a  pastor.  Elder  Brewster 
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officiating,  in  hopes,  until  they  heard  of  his  death,  again  to    PARTI. 
enjoy  his  ministrations.  period  m. 

Ten  years  after  its  first  settlement^  New  Pl3rmputh  had  ch^P'  »▼. 
three  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  had  no  other  colony  followed,  '*«^'^'''^*^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbey  would  have  sustained 
themselves.    Their  history  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  „  ^^^'^ 
of  colonies  where  men  were  sent  by  others  to  labor  in  distant  N^Hymouth. 
lands,  or  induced  by  worldly  motives  to  enlist  under  am- 
bitious leaders.     Like  the  Captain  of  their  Salvation,  the  Pil- 
grims were  self-devoted.    No  man  took  from  them,  but  they 
voluntarily  laid  down  what  pertained  to  this  life,  in  the  cheer- 
ful and  assured  hope  of  a  better.     Faithfulness  they  regarded 
as  their  concern ;  reward,  as  that  of  their  Heavenly  Master. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Grand  Council  of  Plymoath.-^-New  Hampshire. 

In  November,  1620,  the  same  month  in  which  the  Pilgrims    i^^q 
arrived  on  the  Americaa  coast,  James  I.  issued  a  charter  to  GnnA  coun- 
the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquisses  of  Buckingham  and  Ham-  cil  of  Pljrm- 
ilton,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando  ^^  "^^ 
Gorges,  and  thirty-four  associates^  styling  them  the  "  Grand  La  sweeping 
Council  of  Plymouth,  for  planting  and  governing  New  Eng-    patent  of 
land,  in  America."    This  patent  granted  them  the  territory     *^p^ 
between  the  "  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  lat-    England, 
itude,  and  extending  throughout  the  main  land  from  sea  to 
sea.''    This  territory,  which  had  been  previously  called  North 
Virginia,  now  received  the  name  of  New  England,  by  royal 
authority. 

From  this  patent  were  derived  all  the  subsequent  grants, 
under  which  tbe  Ne'^  England  colonies  were  settled.  But 
either  from  sinister  motives,  sheer  ignorance  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  or  reckless  disregard  to  consequences, 
the  affairs  of  this  corporation  were  transacted  in  a  manner  so 
confused,  that  endless  disputes  and  difBculties  were  occasioned. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  /jj*^^^ 
Elizabeth,  and,  a  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Various     Cspuin 
circumstances  had  bent  his  mind  strongly  to  the  ambition  of    Maaon. 
founding  a  colony  in  America*  Ferhiips  he  imagined  it  wpuld 
become  a  principality  or  a  dukedom.     H9  was  hence  the 
prmie  mover  in  getting  up  the  Grand  Council  of  Pl3rmouth ; 
and  was  made  its  President.     Similar  motives  actuated  Cap- 
tain Mason,  and  he  became  its  Secretary.  1691. 

Mason  procured  from  the  Grand  Council  the  absurd  grant  *^«*  9tb- 
of  «<  an  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag,  (Salem,)  round  patent^lLd 
Cape  Ann  to  the  month  of  the  Merrimack,  9^  all  the  country    Hariana. 
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PART  I.  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  and  til  islands  within  three  odles 
PEEDOD  in.  of  the  coast."    The  district  was  to  be  called  Mariana. 
CHAP.  ▼.        The  n^xt  year,  Gorges  and  Mason  jointly  obtained  of  the 
>-'^'v"^  Council  another  patent  of  "  all  the  lands  between  the  Mer- 

f  ^499.  rnomck  and  Kennebec  rireis,  extending  back  to  the  great 
Gorges  and  lakes,  and  river  of  Canada."    This  tract  receiy.ed  the  name 

^2^?^^  of  Lacaonia.  itnder  this  grant  some  feeble  settlements  were 
charter  of  made  at  the  month  of  the  Pisoalaqua,  and  as  leur  up  the  nver 
M^ie  and  as  the  present  town  of  Dorer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ck>lon]r  of  Maaaachusetts  Bay. 

The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  continued  unabated  during 
i^itM     ^^  reign  of  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  and  many 
^       of  the  ablest  divines  of  England,  d>liged  to  feel  the  rigor  of 
1095.    ^^  l^v  Of  violate  their  consciences,  were  wandering  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  meditating  a  removal. 
Mr.  White,    ^  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  White,  a  minister  of  Dorchester, 
tw  Sa^di  ^  ^^  scmth  of  England-^a  puritan,  though  iM>t  a  separatist. 
tbaactiYe    Having  learned  what  godly  quietness  his  brethren  of  New 
Datron  of    Plymouth  enjoyed,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
^taJS^'  projected  anotoer  colony  to  Am^rioa.     Encouraged  by  him, 
settlement,  as  eariy  as  1624,  a  few  persons  established  themselves,  first 
at  Cape  Atm,  and  ailerwards  on  the  site  of  Salem. 

Their  representations  of  the  cQimtry,  together  with  the  so- 
licitation of  White,  induced  several  gentlemen  of  Dorchester 
to  purchase  of  &e  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  1628,  a 
patent  "  of  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between 
1698.    three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  river,  and  three  miles  to 
P^t  for^  the  south  of  Charies  river,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
■etta.  '  to  ^^0  South  Sea.**    Thus  the  avaricious  Council  covered  by 
a  second  grant,  lands  which  they  had  already  conveyed  by 
Jane.      &  former  one  to  Mason. 
John  Endi-      John  Endicot,  a  nigged  puritan,  was  the  leader;  and  in 
«f  ^SmU  Salem,  began  the  "  wildenxess-work  for  the  colony  of  Mas- 
fiada  Roger  sachusetts."     He  brought  over  his  family,  and  other  emigrants 
^jy*^  ^'  tcC  the  number  of  one  hundred.     Roger  Conant  and  two  oih- 
^   ^^'  ers,  from  New  Plymouth,  had  selected  (ar  him  this  spot,  then 
called  Naumkeag,  for  their  settlement,  and  Conant  was  there 
to  give  to  Endicot  and  his  party  such  welcome  to  the  New 
16M.    World  as  the  desert  forest  could  afford. 
Kflgral  eharw     The  next  year,  the  poroprietors  obtained  of  King  Charles  a 
?"*°J|^    charter,  oonfirming  the  patent  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
sstta  B99   And  conweymg  to  them  powers  of  government.    They  were 
Outoffaj.  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Governor  and  Company  of 
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MaasachiisettB  Bay,  in  Nevr  Enf^d."    The  first  general    PART  I. 
court  of  the  company  was  held  in  England,  when  they  filled  peuob  id. 
npon  a  form  of  government  Cor  the  colony,  and  appointed  £n-   ^^^^*  '^* 
dioot  governor.  >^rv"^^-' 

About  three  handred  persons  sailed  for  America  during    10M. 
this  year,  a  part  of  whom  joined  Mr.  Endicot  at  Salem,  imd  chariestown 
the  remainder,  exploring  the  coast  for  a  better  station,  laid    founded. 
the  foundation  of  Charlestown. 

In  the  meantime  other  pious  puritans,  with  similar  views  ^SSSJ^^ 
to  those  of  White,  were  meditating  similar  projects  in  other  pntiT  &nx 
and  o|^posite  parts  of  England.    The  pious  family  of  the  ^'  ^>>^>Bd. 
Eail  of  Lincoln,  in  the  North-East,  regarded  the  religious 
enterprise  with  enthusiastic  admiration;  as  did  also  John 
Win^op,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  others  of 
rank  and  fortune.  Alaite 

A  more  extensive  emigration  was  now  thought  of  than  enugntioB 
had  been  before  attempted.     But  an  objection  arose ;  the  col-  ^^^^ 
ony  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  residing  in  England. 
To  obviate  this  hindrance,  the  company  agreed  to  form  a  coun- 
cil of  those  who  should  emigrate,  and  who  mi^t  hold  their 
sessions  thereafter  in  the  new  settlement 

On  the  election,  the  excellent  John  Winthrop  was  chosen 
governor.     He  had  afterwards  for  his  eulogy,  a  praise  be-  ^inthnp. 
yond  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  ookmy.    ^*  He  was,"  say 
they,  "  unto  us  as  a  mother,  parent-like  distributing  his  goods,      Saab 
and  gladly  bearing  our  infirmities,  yet  did  he  ever  maintain   4.1^m  ' 
the  figure  and  honor  of  his  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  true     f^^ 
gMttleman."    The  company  had  determined  to  colonize  only    hnndnd 
Uieir  **  best"    Eight  hundred  accompanied  Winthrop,  and  du-     p^poM 
ring  the  season,  seventeen  vessels,  were  employed,  bringiog    *°"C^' 
over,  in  all,  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

Winthrop  and  his  friends  found  no  luxurious  table  spread  for 
them  in  the  wilderness;  but  they  freely  imparted  the  stores 
which  they  brought,  to  the  famished  and  enfeebled  sufierers  A"JT|^?/ 
whom  they  met.     Regarding  Salem  as  sufficiently  peopled,  ^  ^{fjlnr 
the  newly-arrived  located  themselves  without  delay  beyond  its   June  21.* 
limits.     Their  first  care,  wherever  they  went,  was  to  provide 
for  the  ministration  of  the  gospel.    In  August,  Charlestown    ^^^A 
had  a  church,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  ardent,  eccentric,  j^^^g^ 
and  benevolent  Wilson<-«ever  ready  to  encourage  the  desoond-  charehes  of 
ing,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.    Dorchester  soon  aftger  nad  a  ^^!^^* 
church,  gathered  by  Mr.  Warham,  who  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Winder,  Connecticut    Boston,  Roxbury,  Lynn,  and  Wa^ 
teitewn,  followed  in  their  order;  so  that  nt  the  end  of  two 
years,  Massachusetts  had  seven  churches,,  sullied  with  de- 
vout and  learned  ministers.  ruadMm 

Unused,  as  many  of  this  company  of  setders  were,  to  au^t  ^SS3l 
but  plenty  and  ease,  the  hardships  before  them,  though  borne     Death  of 
with  a  willing  mind,  were  too  much  for  the  body,  especially  ^^'^^^"^ 
io  the  esse  of  wemeu.    Mqny  died,  (bough  in  ihe  joy  and    johnaon. 
6 
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PART.  I.   peace  of  believing.    Among  these,  was  the  belored  Ari>ell& 

PERIOD  m.  Johnson,  of  the  noble  house  of  Lincoln.     Her  husband,  Isaao 

CHAP.  T.    Johnson,  the  principal  of  the  emigrants  in  respect  to  wealtli. 

^-^'v-^^  felt  her  loss  so  severely,  that  he  soon  followed  her  to  the 

grave.     He  made  a  liberal  bequest  to  the  colony,  and  died  *'  in 

sweet  peace." 

By  tne  royal  charter,  the  colonists  were  empowered  to  elec^ 
from  among  themselves^  annually,  a  governor,  deputy-governor 
^^^^  of    and  eighteen  assistants ;  apd  to  hold  general  courts  every 
goTenunent  y^^^  foy  ^^  purpose  of  choosing  officers,  and  making  all  such 
necessary  ordinances  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  o* 
England.    It  was  agreed  that  important  regulations  were  to 
be  enacted  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  freemen,,  and  a  meeting 
was  convened  at  Boston,  in  October,  when  Winthrop  was 
re-elected  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  been  a 
faithful  steward  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  chosen  deputy- 
governor. 
1681.        At  first,  those  not  members  of  any  church  were  allowed 
^^"^h*    ^  ^^^'       ^^  ^  ^^Yi  1631,  the  general  court  decided  that 
n^een^  to  church-membership  should  be  a  necessary  qualification.     For 
•  Toter.     this,  Massachusetts  has  been  censured.     But  why,  it  was 
asked,  should  those  who  lefi  their  homes  for  the  express  rea^ 
son  that  they  wished  to  live  in  a  community  constituted  in  a 
certain  manner,  be  bound  to  admit  among  them  the  very  causes 
of  disturbance  which  they  had  ventured  their  lives  and  wasted 
their  fortunes  to  avoid  ?    They  had  purchased  and  taken  to 
themselves  a  desolate  comer  of  the  earth,  and  felt-that  they 
ReMonmg  had  a  right  to  enjoy  it  unmolested.    Although  this  reasoning 
P'jJJ^?^^  is  plausible,  yet  when  they  afterwards  attempted  to  carry 
out  their  principles  by  force,  they  were  led  to  such  unjustifi- 
able acts,  as  proved  it  to  be  unsound. 

To  believe  strongly  in  the  immutability  .of  truth,  and  of 
.  right,  is  a  chief  element  of  moral  greatness,  and  one  to  which 
.^21     ^^  earliest  fathers  owed  their  elevation  of  character  and 
P^^_'    action.    They  assumed  not  to  judge  for  others  in  things  in- 
ijSSffiw»t'^  different,  but  they  insisted  that  all  must  believe  the  true,  and 
teach      do  the  right,  not  considering  that  we  may  not  on  certain 
^^^    subjects  assume  to  judge  for  others  what  these  are.     But  it 
was  not  until  the  doctrines  of  Roger  Williams  were  promul- 
gated, that  religious  toleration  was  understood.    That  remark- 
able man  joined  the  settlement  in  1631,  and  was  soon  loca- 
ted at  Salem. 

This  year/  also,  some  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  visited  Boston  to  tender  their  allegiance.  From  the 
country  of  the  Narragansetts  came  the  grand  warrior  Mian- 
tonomoh,  associate  sagamore,  and  nephew  to  Canonicus ;  and 
Uncas.  from  the  river  of  the  Pequods,  appeared  the  subtle  Uncas, 
1M9.  who  declared  to  the  authorities  that  "his  heart  was  not  his 
own,  but  theirs.^ 

To  cultivate  fnendship  with  the  pilgrims,  the  governor. 
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with  the  excellent  Wilson,  now  become  pastor  of  the  church    PART.  I. 
of  Boston,  went  on  foot  to  visit  New  Piymonth.     Bradford,  period  m 
still  the  governor,  and  Brewster,  the  nding  elder,  met  and    ^^^^'  ▼• 
conducted  them  to  their  homes.     Thongh  but  little  of  the  v-^^v^^-/ 
cheer  of  earth  could  be  furnished,  yet  they  partook  together  ,^?<**«38. 
on  the  Sabbath,  of  "the  heavenly  feast;"  and  each  of  the    pjL^i^ 
parties  spoke  in  tfim  of  the  glorious  things  pertaining  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  northern  colonies  had  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Virginians,  receiving  from  them  supplies  of    com.     They 
also  had  a  friendly  traffic  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  at 
the  Hudson  river.    These  signs  of  prosperity  were  reported    mgg, 
in  England,  where  persecution  was  as  yet  unrelenting ;  and    • ,      * 
the  consequence  was, a  fresh  emigration.    The  Griffin  brought  XujZau\h» 
over  a  noble  freight  of  three  hundred,  among  whom  were  the     orifii 
fathers  of  Connecticut,  Hooker  and  Ha3mes ;  and  the  pious  ^|^!^ 
and  learned  Cotton.    The  latter  was  settled  in  Boston,  and 
there  became  influential  in  the  organization  of  the  churches. 

As  the  Settlements  in  Massachusetts  had  now  become  nu- 
merous, and  had  already  extended  more  than  thirty  miles  frdm    i634. 
Boston,  it  became  impracticable  for  all  the  freemen  td  attend  if ,      v 
the  general  court.    This  led  to  an  innovation,  which  altered    setts  be-' 
the  constitution  of  the  government  from  a  simple  to  a  r^e*  «<»"»©•  »  »?• 
sentiUive  democracy.    It  was  made  lawful  for  "  tne  freemen  of  S^mocnlw 
every  town  to  choose  two  or  three  of  their  own  number,  to 
confer  of,  and  prepare  such  public  business  as  by  them  shall 
be  thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  general  court ;"  and 
it  was  ordained,  that  these  persons  should  have  the  full  power 
and  voices  of  all  the  freemen,  for  whom  they  were  chosen  to  but  elections 
act.     An  exception  was,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  elec-  *^  j^^  ^ 
tion  to  offices,  in  which  every  freeman  was,  as  heretofore,  to 
give  his  own  vote.    For  this  purpose,  the  whole  body  met 
once  a  year,  to  hold  the  court  of  election.     Besides  this,  three 
other  general  courts  were  holden  each  year  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, which  number  was,  however,  soon  limited.    The 
Mosaic  laws  were  made  the  basis  of  their  criminal  code.  16M. 

Charles  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  James  I.,  was  no  less    JtimMh 
violent  in  his  religious  and  political  despotism ;  and  emigrants  bJchar^  L 
continued  to  flock  to  New  England.     In  the  year  1635  not     «||a« 
less  than  three  thousand  arrived,  among  ^^hom.was  Hugh    3000  emi- 
Peters,  and  also  the  younger  Henry  Vane,  much  known  in  the  grate  to  New 
subsequent  history  of  England  for  his  high  political  career,  „^JJ$°^ 
for  his  able  and  consistent  defense  of  the  principles  of  free-  Hemy  vSe* 
dom,  and  for  the  violent  death  which,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  he  suffered  with  such  unexampled  christian  tri- 
umph.   The  lofty  bearing  of  the  high  bom  stranger,  his  pro-      y^^^ 
found  religious  feeling,  and  his  great  knowledge,  so  wrought  in    is  chosen 
his  favor,  that,  disregarding  his  youth,  the  people  rashly  with-    ^^522* 
drew  their  suflrages  from  the  good  Winthrop,  and  chose  Vane 
govemori  the  year  after  his  arrival. 
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PARTL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ehode  Iilaod  and  ita  fint  Founder. 

RooBR  Williams  possessed  o^e  of  those  rare  mmda,  which 
rsRiGD  m.  looks  upon  truth  with  an  eagle  gaze ;  and  wl;uit  he  saw  dearly, 
CHAP,  n^  ^^  ]^^  maintained  with  invincible  courage.  But  the  war  he 
^^^^^  waged,  Was  with  "  soul-ojppression."  Having  been  a  puritan 
^^SSun.  minister,  he  had  been  driven  from  Enf^and  by  those  perse- 
•^  cutions  for  opinion,  which,  Hke  the  confusion  of  languages  at 

HiurvriTil,  Babel,  drove  men  asunder,  and  peopled  the  earth.    When 
16S1.^'  Williams  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  he  proclaimed,  that  the 
Hu  Tiews  of  only  business  of  the  human  legislator  is  with  the  actions 
retigiout    of   man   as  they  affect  his  feUow-man;  but  as   for    the 
**''''*''^^  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  acts  or  oaaussions 
of  his  life,  as  respects  religious  worship,  the  only  lawgiver 
is  God ;  and  the  oi^y  human  tribunal,  a  man's  own  con- 
science. 

Hence  he  condemned  as  unjust  the  church-membership 
1^^     restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  all  laws  to  compel  atten- 
■tttiboritiM  dance  on  devotional  exercises,  and  all  taxation  to  support  pob- 
^^^bT  ^^  worship.     Great  was  the  astonishment  caused,  and  the 
disturbapce  made,  by  what  was  called  this  "  iU  egg  of  tolera- 
ft^W.    ^0^*"    Williams,  the  eloquent  young  divine,  frank  and  affec- 
Hft  iff  itttW  tJonatOf  had,  however,  won  the   hearts  ef  the  people    of 
It  Salem.    SaleiQ,  and  diey  invited  him  to  settle  with  them  as  their  pas- 
tor.   The  general  court  forbade  it.    Williams  withdrew  to 
^^^JylJji^.  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  for  two  years,  and 
enl  cout  then  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  was  again  gladly  received 
by  the  people. 

The  court  punished  the  town  for  this  offense  by  withhold- 
ing a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a  claim.    Williams 
wrote  to  the  churches,  endeavoring  to  show  the  injustice  of 
diis  proceeding ;  whereupon  the  court  ordered,  that  until  am- 
Salem  dis-  P^^  apology  was  made  for  the  letter,  Salem  should  be  disfran- 
fttaohiBed.  clused.    Then  all,  even  his  wife,  yielded  to  the    clamor 
against  him ;  but  he  declared  to  the  court  before  whom  he 
was  arraigned,  that  he  was  ^eady  to  be  bound,  or  if  need 
were,  to  attest  with  his  life,  his  devotion  to  his  principles. 
>*  The  court,  influenced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  pronounced  against  him 
the  sentence  of  exile.    Winter  was  approaching,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  till  spring.    Tlie  affections  of 
his  people  revived,  and  throngs  collected  to  hear  the  beloved 
«^^^     voice,  soon  to  cease  from  among  t}iem.    The  authorities  be- 
„  .    '     came  alarmed,  and  sent  a  pinnace  to  convey  him  to  England ; 
vBiheltored  ^^  ^®  ^^  disappeared. 

Now  a  wanderer  in  the  wildehiess,  he  had  not,  upon  many 
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a  stormy  nisht,  either  "  food,  or  fire,  or  compsmy,^   or  bet-    part  I. 
ter  lod^jag  Uian  the  hollow  of  a  tree.    At  last,  a  few  follow-  y^gaoD  m 
exs  aaving  joined  him,  he  fixed  at  Seckonk,  since  Behoboth,  ^^^^^  ^^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony ^of  Plymouth.     Winslow  was 
now  governor  there ;  and  h^  felt  himself  obliged  to  commu- 
nicate to  Williams  that  his  remaining  would  breed  disturb^  U^      ,  ^ 
ance  between  the  two  colonies )  and  he  added  his  advice  to  the  mu 


larra- 


that  privately  conveyed  to  Williams  by  a  letter  firom  Winthrop,    «»n»ett8. 
**  to  steer  his  course  to  Narragansett  Bay."  ' 

Williams  now  threw  himseu  upon  the  mercy  pf  Canonicus. 
At  first,  the  sachem  was  ungracious.     The  English,  he  said^ 
had  sought  to  kill  him,  and  had  sent  the  plague  among  his     tion!^^ 
people.     But  Williams  won  upon  him  l^  degree^,  and  he  Ganonicus. 
extended  his  hospitality  to  him  and  his  suffering  company. 
He  would  not,  he  said,  sell  his  land,  but  he  freel]^  gave  to 
Williams,  whose  neighborhood  he  now  coveted,  and  who  was 
favored  by  his  nephew,  Miantonomoh,  all  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  Pawtucket  and  Moshasuck  rivers,  "that  they  5?*f^f*5 
might  sit  down  in  peace  and  enjoy  it  forever."    Thither  they  ^^  fyi^ 
went,  and  with  pipus  thanksgiving  named  the  goodly  place  Ptbtidenee. 
Providencs.  IttM. 

The  acquaintance  of  Williams  with  the  Narragansetts  was 
opportune ;   for  by  its  means  he  learned  that  a  conspiracy 
was  fbrminff  to  cut  off  the  English,  headed  by  Sassacus,  the 
powerful  cnief.  of  the   Pequods.     The  Narragansetts  had 
been  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Mononotto,  asso- 
ciate chief  with  Sassacus,  to  join  in  the  plot.     They  wavered, 
but  Williams,  by  making  a  perilous  journey  to  their  country,     perilous 
persuaded  them,  rather  to  unite  with  the  English  against  their   jouraey  to 
ancient  enemies.     He  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  who  im-  ^^S^^S^ 
mediately  invited  Mi^LUtonomoh  to  visit  him  at  Boston.    That  to  seti^  \m 
chief^n  went,  and  there  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  p«KMcutoi«i 
alliance  with  the  English ;  engaging  to  them  the  assistance 
of  the  Narragansetts  against  the  Pequods,  should  they  per- 
sist in  hostility. 

Roger  Williams  became  a  Baptist ;  and  founded,  in  Provi- 
dence, the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Connecticat  and  its  Founden. 


The  Dutch  and  English  both  claimed  to  be  the  original  xbe  Ihitch 
discoverers  of  Connecticut  river,  but  the  former  had  probably  the  ptobaUe 
the  juster  claim.     The  natives  along  its  valley  were  kept  in  of'cOTn^- 
fear  by  the  more  warlike  Pequods  on  the  east,  and  the  terri-    cut  rirer. 
ble  Mohawkp  in  the  west ;  and  hence  they  desired  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English,  as  defenders.     As  early  as  1631,  Wah- 
qoimacut,  one  of  their  sachems,  being  pressed  by  the  Pequods, 
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PART  I;   ^ent  to  Boston  .and  afterwards  to  Plymonth,  earnestly  re- 

PBEioD  m.  questing  that  an  English  colony  might  be  sent  to  his  country, 

CHAF.  Tii.  ^liich  ne  truly  described  as  a  deUghtful  region.     Grovemor 

^-^"^-^^^^  Winthrop  declined  his  proposal ;  but  Edward  Winslow,  then 

1631.     goTemor  of  Pl3nmouth,  favored  the  project,  and  yisited  and 

examined  the  valley. 

The  Plymouth  people  had  been,  some  time  previous,  ad* 
vised  by  the  Dutch  to  settle  on  Connecticut  river;  and  they 
now  determined  to  pursue  the, enterprise.  ^They  fixed  on  the 
site  of  Windsor,  as  the  place  to  erect  a  trading-house.  But 
delays  occurred,  and  the  Dutch  having  ropented  of  their  for- 
mer moderation,  and  now  anxious  t6  secure  the  territory  for 
Datch  fix  at  themselves,  erected  a  small  trading  fort,  called  the  house  of 
Hartford.    Good  Hope,  on  a  point  of  land,  in  Sukeag,  since  Hartford,  at 

thejunction  of  the  Little  river  with  the  Connecticut. 
1638'         '^^^  materials  for  the  Plymouth  trading-house  being  put  on 
PlymoaUi    ^&^  ^  vessel,  Captain  Holmes,  who  commanded,  soon  ap- 
people  at    peared  sailing  up  the  river.    When  opposite  to  the  Dutch 
^^J^^J^2[^  fort,  he  was  commanded  to  stopfer  he  would  be  fired  upon ; 
boose  in  the  but  he  resolutely  kept  his  cora^e,  and  the  Windsor  house,  the 
State,      first  in  Connecticut,  was  erected  and  fortified  before  winter. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
siTch  the  reputation  of  their  success  in  America,  that  even 
some  of  the  nobility  belonging^  the  sect,  meditated  emigra- 
Oo^^^i  tion.    The  Grand  Council  patented  Connecticut  to  the  Earl  of 
granted  to   Warwick,  a  friend  and  frequent  hearer  of  Thomas  Ho<^er. 
Engliah     j^qx  nobleman  subsequently  transferred  his  patent  to  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  with  others.    John  Winthrop, 
a  son  of  the  worthy  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  in 
Hm  younger  whom  high  natural  endowments  had  received  the  teachings 
J^throp    of  science  and  religion,  having  been  sent  to  England  on  busi* 
their  agent  ^^^^  ^^^  Massachusetts,  took  an  agency  for  the  two  Lords 
patentees,  and  was  directed  by  them  to  btuM  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  within  it,  houses  proper 
for  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  those  for  laborers. 
1631         '^^  patent  granted  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  ex- 
Extent  of   tends  ''  from  Norragansett  river  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
the  patent,    on  a  Straight  line,  near  the  shore,  towards  the  south-west,  as 
the  coast  lies  toward  Virginia,  and  within  that  breadth,  £rom 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South  Sea." 
^^^'        Before  Mr.  Winthrop's  commission  was  kpown,  Thomas 
1636.     Hooker  and  his  church  had  determined  to  leave  Newtown, 
Thomas     since  Cambridge,  and  plant  themselves  upon  Connecticut  river ; 
Hooker  and  havin?  obtained  for  that  object  a  reluctant  permission  from  *he 

othen  of  the  °,  *    r  xc    '       v       4* 

Bay  deter-  g^ner&l  court  of  Massachusetts. 

mine  to  Other  parties  around  the  Bay  were  also  in  motion.     In 

"°*°^'  August,  a  few  pioneers  from  Dorchester  selected  a  place  at 

^    in  ^'^i'^dsor  near  the  Plymouth  trading-house  ;  and  others  from 

Ir^Ge  Watertown  fixed  on  Pyquag,  now  Wethersfield. 

of  Hooker.  Having  made  such  preparations  as  they  were  able,  a  party 


Apaitf 
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intending  to  be  in  advance  of  Hooker,  set  out  in  October,    PART  I. 
with  their  families,  amoimting  in  all  to  sixty  persons,  men,  period  m. 
women  and  children.     To  proceed  rapidly  across  a  trackless  chap.  tii. 
wilderness,  through  swamps  and  over  mountains,  was  impos-  v^»*>r^^ 
sible,  and  when  the  tedious  journey  was  accomplished,  win-   Hard^nw 
ter  was  at  hand  ;    and  it  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  was    ®*"*^'^ 
imcommonly  severe.     They  not  only   lacked    comfortable 
dwellings,  but  having  sent  their  furniture  and  provisions  round 
by  shipping,  storms  had  delayed  or  wrecked  their  vessels. 
After  enduring  such  hardships  as  human  natiu'e  shudders  to    i^etum  to 
contemplate,  most  of  the  party„  to  save  life,  got  on  board  a    tb«  Bay. 
vessel,,  and  at  length  reached    Massachusetts.     A  few  re- 
mained, who  lived  on  malt  and  acorns.     Their  cattle,  too,  fared 
hardly,  browsing  in  the  woods  ;  and    niunbers  of  them  died 
from  starvation.     The  resolute  puritans  were  not  however 
discouraged,  but  most  of  those  who  lefl  the  settlement  in  the 
winter,  returned  in  the  spring  with  Hooker  and  his  company. 

Winthrop  in  the  meantiipe  arrived  with  his  commission,  b,^^**"^ 
and  connnenced  building  the  projected  fort.     A  few  days  af-  at  Saybiook. 
terwaida,  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  was  sent  from  New  Neth- 
erlands,  appeared  off  the  harbor  to  take  possession  of  its 
entrance.     The  English  having  by  this,  time  mounted  two  Dutch  attack 
pieces  of  cannon,  prevented  their  landing ;  and  proceeded  to    '^^^i^ 
complete  the  fort,  which  was  nan^ed  after  the  two  Lords  pat- 
entees, Say-Brook: 

Engaged  as  were  all  parties  concerned,  in  planting  the 
wilderness  for  the  same  object — the  immolested  enjoyment  of  DiffcpenceB 
acommoareligion-tW  ample  subjecU  of  contention,  now  ^S^ 
opened  by  conflicting  claims,  were  all,  though  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, peaceably  adjusted.  The  Pilgrims,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  wonted  virtues,  sold  their  claim  to  lands  at  Windsor,  to 
the  people  of  Dorchester ;  .and  the  patentees  were  content 
that  the  Massachusetts  settlement  should  proceed. 

Thomas  Hooker  is  regarded  as  the  principal  founder  of 
Connecticut.    In  him  a  natural  "grandeur  of  mipd"  was  cul- 
tivated by  education,  and  chastened  by  religion  and  adver-     X^^?"^ 
sity.     Although  conunanding  and  dignified  in  his  ministerial     "^^^^^' 
office,  he  was  in  policy,  an  overmatch  for  the  crafly.     In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  generous,,  compassionate,  and  tender.     So  ^^  chano- 
attractive  was  his  pulpit  eloquence,  from  *'  the  fervor  with     ter  aad 
which  he  breathed  out  his  holy  soul,**  and  from  the  great  flex-    JJjJj^ 
ibili^  of  his  manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which  ^^^^J""*^* 
he  adapted  himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  he  drew  crowds,  of^en  from  great  distances,  of  no- 
ble, as  well  as  plebeian  hearers.    And  when  for  his  conscien- 
tious non-conK>nnity,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
church,  but  to  the  legal  Imposition  bf  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  silenced  him,  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  of  the  regular  clergy  remonstrated ;  and  plead,  though 
vainly,  for  his  restoration. 


48  JOHN  HATM28. — WISDOM,  UNION,   AND  LABOB. 

PART  r.  •      His  cojotgregtildoik  in  Englaikd  Mieemed  kis  ministary  as  to 

rtmoD  in.  great  a  Messing,  Umt  when  porsectttion  dxove  him  fiom  his- 

oBAP.   Ttn.  xialive  land;  they  desired  still  to  he  irith  him^  alchougkin  these 

^-a^^>^^'^^  «  ends  of  the  earth."    A-  portion  of  his  people  had  pvsoaded 

IMS.     him,  and  were  already  settled  at  Newtown,  since  Camhriilyeu 

^£  u!^  As  he  landed,  they  met  him  on  the  shor^.     With  streaming 

ehuroh  at    eyes  he  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  crying  om,  "  Now  Ilive, 

BomtoL     if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord !" 

.  His  petvading  mind  had  been  active  in  planning  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  preceding  year,  for  he  hiui  determined,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  on  taking  his  floek  to  a  separaite  ffrouxui,    Thove 
in  remori?  remained  persecuted  friends  in  England,  who  were  yei  to 
join  them ;  and  for  their  sake,  he  deemed  it  wise  io  mdce 
mord  extensive  room ;  and  he  was  attracted  by  the  locality  of 
the  broad  and  beantiful  valley  of  the  €omiectic«l. 
Associated  with  Hooker,  both  m  counsel  and  tteim,  was. 
joim      John  Haynes,  ar  getitleman  q{  ejseellent  endowments,  ai  nt* 
Haynes.    affected  meekness,  and  possessed  of  a  vevy  consideimble  es* 
*  tate.    So -desirous  were  the  people  of  Maseachnsetts  to  ^otaas 
him,  that  they  made  him  their  governor ;  bm  be  weoU  sol 
%Mk     ^P^^^^^  himself  from  his  friend  and  pastor. 
Hookar  and      Warned  by  the  balamities  of  the  preceding  aMumn,  Hookor 
hk  ebucoh  would  not  delay,  although  his  wife  was  so  ill  as  lo  be  carried 
^^^^^  on  a  litter ;  but  the  company  departed  fkim  Newt47wn  eariy  is 
^^SSHaeM,  June,  driving  their  flocks  and  nerds.     Many  of  them  wore 
accustomed  to  affluence ;  but  now,  they  all,  men,  women  and 
little  children,   travelled  oh  foot,  throagh  thickets,  actoes 
sti  earns  and  over  mountains,  lodging  at  night  upon  the  mirihel- 
tered  ground.    But  they  put  their  cheerful  trust  in  Ood,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  ancient  forest  was,  night  and  mominf ,  made 
vocal  with  His  praise. 

At  length  they' reached  their  destined  location,  which' they 

named  Hartford;    The  excellent  Haynes  was  chosen  chief 

magistrate^,  and  the  soil  was  purchased  of  the  niutives.     The 

succeeding  smrnner  was  one  of  the  utmost  exsrtioa.    Hmsos 

Settle  at    ^^^^  ^  ^  built,  lands  cleared,  food  provided  for  the  coming 

Haitfoidand  winter,  roads  made,  the  cunning  and  terrible  savage  to  be 

^»^**^j]J^  guarded  against,  and,  chiefly,  a  church  and  state  to  be  ot* 

ganized.    All  was  to  be  done,  and  all  was  accomplithed  by 

wisdom,  union,  and  labor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Coimecticiit— The  Feqaod  War. 


How  firmly  the  little  state  had  become  established   in  a 
short  time,  is  shown  from  the  shock  which  it  now  met  attd 
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repelled!.    The  Pequods  were  endearoriag  to  unite  the  IncUan.  BART  1. 
tribes  in  a  plot  to  exterminate  the  English,  especially  those  o£  F8BIoI>  ul 
this  caloay,  named  from  its  livex ,  Connecticut    They  had  chap.  Tin* 
sought,  as  we  have  seen,  the  alliance  of  their  fom^r  enooiiee,  ^-^'■^^ 
the  Nairagansetts,  but  through  the  influence  of  Roger  Wil-    IMCl 
liamS)  Muxttonomoh,  the  war-chief  of  that  nation,  remained  1^«P^uod8 
true  to  the  whites!    Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sagamore,  formerly  *^e  Nam^ 
a  Tasaal,  and  of  the  same  family  widi  Sassacus,  was  now  his.    guuetu. 
iBTelerate  foe. 

The  Pequoda  murdered  Captain  Johja  Oldhain,  near  Block  uJ^L  f 
Island.    They  made  other  attacks,  and  carried  aw%y  some  xhm^^nL, 
priaoners.    They  cut  off  stragglers  from  Saybrook,  and  had 
become  so  bold  as  to  assault  the  fort,  and  use  impudent  and 
threatening  language,    ^very  where  they  were,  or  seemed 
to  be,  lurlu^g,  with  purposes  of  murder.    The  whole  settle^  Distrets  of 
ment,  men,  women  uid  children,  were  in  the  feverish  conditio^  ^  '^^^^ 
of  intense  and  continual  fear.    They  neither  ate,  slept,  or  la* 
bored,  or  erehi  wcnrshipped  God  in  the  sanctuary,  without  arms 
and  ammunitifm  at  hand..  ^SH^' 

A  general  court  waa  called  on  the  last  of  May,  at  Hartford.  Tha^omt 
Thirty  persons  had  already  been  killed,  and  the  eyidence  was  declan  wv 
conclusive  that  the  savages  designed  a  general  mfissacre.  *p|^^|^£^ 
The  court,  therefore,  Agh^oualy  declared  war. 

The  quota  of  troops  from  the  three  towns  now  settledi 
shows  the  rapid  progress  of  the  settlement    Hartford  was  to 
furnish  ninety  men,   Windsor  forty«two,  and  Wethersfield  Rootoofilie 
eighteen,  maidng  one  hundred  and  fifl^.    John  Mason  was  cho-  trooM  under 
sen  captain.    The  troops  embarked  at  Hartford,  sailed  down     ^**^ 
the  river,  and  along  the  coast,  to  Narragansett  Bay,    Miantonoh 
noh  furnished  them  two  hundred  warriors,  Uncas  sixty.    There 
were  actually  embodied  of  the  En^ish,  only  seventy-seven,  of 
whom  twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Underbill,  were  from 
Massachusetts.     Guided  by  a  Peqiiod  deserter^  they  reached    «.    ^ 
Mystic,  one  of  the  two  forts  of  Sassacus,  at  dawn  of  day.  tIm  Peqiiod 
Their  Indiaa  allies  showed  signs  of  fear,  and  Mason  arranging  ^9^  «t  ^jj- 
them  at  a  distance  fdround  the  fort,  advanced  with  his  own  Uttle  ^°  >*<*^^ 
army.    If  thej  fell^  there  was  no  second  force-  to  defend  their 
state,  iheix  wives  and  helpless  children.    As  they  approach,  a 
dog  barks,  and  an  Indian  sentinel  cries  out, "  Owannox,  Owanr 
nox !"  the  English!  the  English!    They  leap  within  lim  fort 
The  Indians  fight  desperately,  and  victory  is  doi^tful.    Mason 
then  seizes  and  throws  a  flaming  brand,  shouting,  ^  we  musj^ 
bum  them.**    The  light  materials  of  their  wigwams  were  in-  <*  bunotwith 
stantly  in  a  blaze.    Hemmed  in  as  the  Indums  qow  were,    ;^»,J!^ 
escape  was  impossible ;  and  six  hundred,  all  who  were  within 
die  fort,  of  every  sex  and  age,  in  one  hour  perished. 

Three  hundred  Pequods  issuing  from  the  other  and  royal 
fortress  of  Sassacus,  pursued  Mason  with  infuriated  rage,  as 
he  retreated  to  the  Fequod  river,  where  ho  eiid)arked  on 
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PART  L  board  his  vessels  which  met  him  there.    Two  of  the  Englisli 
PERIOD  m.  were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

CHIP.  mi.       Xhe  subjects  of  Sassacus  now  reproached  him  as  the  an- 
^^'"^''^^  thor  of  their  misfortunes  ^  and  to  escape  destruction,  he  with 
16dl^.    his  chief  captains  fled  to  the  Mohawks :  but  he  was  after- 
Saflsacut    wards  slain  by  a  revengeful  subject.    Three  hundred  of  his 
killed,     warriors,  having  burned  his  remaining  fort,  fled  along  the  sea 
'  coast.    'Massadiusetta  had  raised  a  body  of  men  to  aid  in  the 
war,  which  on  account  of  the  theological  disturbance,  arrived 
p„^J^[^^  too  late  for  the  battle.    These,  under  Captain  Patrick,  now 
defeated  at  joined  with  forty  men  under  Mason,  pursued  the  fugitive 
Fairfield,    gavages,  traced  them  to  a  swamp  in  Fairfield,  and  there  fought 
and  defeated  them. 
'  Nearly  one  thousand  of  the  Pequdds  were  destroyed ;  many 
fled,  and  twb  hundred,  befsides  women  and  childre^n,  remained 
as  captives.    Of  these,  some,  we  are  grieved  to  relate,  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  into  slavery ;  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  between  the  Narragaasetts  and  the  Mohe- 
^T^^^  gans.    The  two  Sachems,  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh,  between 
tnbe  extinct  whom  was  mutual  hatred,  now  engaged  to  live  in  peace.    The 
y  lands  of  the  Pequods  were  regarded  as  conquered  territoiy, 
V    and  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  declared  extinct. 

The  prowess  of  the  English  had  thus  put  the  natives  in 
Fixst  pablio  ^*^^»  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  peace  ensued.    All  the  churches  in  New 
thanks-     England  commemorated  this  deliverance,  by  kee[Mng  a  day  of 
fP^^     common  and  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  war  had<  fallen  heavily  upon  the  colony.     Their  farm- 
1689.     ing  and  their  finances  were  derangig^;  hut  order  and  industry 
Conatitotion  restored  them.    In  1639,  they  formally  conjoined  themselves 
and  civil    to  be  one  state  or^commonwealth,  ''  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
gotreniment  f}^^  gospel,  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  and  in  all  civil  af- 
fairs, to  be  governed  by  the  ^constitution  which  should  be 
ad6pted." 
This  constitution  ordained  two  annual  general  courts,  one 
Their  ciTii  to  be  held  in  May,  at  which  the  whole  body  of  freemen  should 
order  and    choose  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  six  magistrates,  and  other 
^n^^'    necessary  officers.    Church  membership  was  not  made  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  a  voter,  or  even  for  a  magistrate,  al- 
though it  was  for  the  office  of  governor.    The  towns  were  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  for  the  transaction  of 
all  business,  except  the  election. of  officers.    All  taxes  were 
to  be  apportioned  by  a  special  conunittee,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns.    The  governor  and  four  magis- 
trates might  constitute  a  general  assembly,  at  which  the  for- 
mer had  a  casting  vote.    So  wisely  was  the  ^' fouhdation- 
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nent  than    work"  of  a  puoUc  organization  performed  by  the  fothers  of 
in  the  other  Connecticut,  that  less  has  been  found  to  alter  here  than  in  any 
^''     other  state;  and  it  has  hence  been -called  throughout  the 
union,  "  the  land  of  steady  habits." 
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.  CHAPTER  IX. 

New  Haven  and  its  Founders. 

PART  I. 


Theopbiltjs  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  puritans  of  much 
distinction  in  England,  were  k^garded  as  the  Moses  and  Aaron  ^^^^^^  "^ 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.   Eaton  had  heen  deputy-governor  ^"^''  "' 
of  a  company  for  trade  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  pahiic  functionary  ^^^^'^^^ 
at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  ^^JSm 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate.     Da-    of  conse- 
venport,  the  son  of  an  English  lawyer,  was  early  pious  3  and   ??®",^" 
entering  the  ministry,  he  became  eminent  in  London  as  a     ^ 
preacher. 

In  attempting  to  dissuade  Cotton  from  puritanism,  Daven-  j^,    j^ 
port  had  become  its  disciple,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  per-  port  an  emi- 
secution.     He  believed  that  the  reformation  in  England  had  nent  divine. 
stopped  short;  and  that  "^the  ark  might  as  well  be  got  off  from 
the  mountains  when  it  had  once  rested,  as  a  reforadation  to 
be  reformed  where  it  had  once  stopped :"  and  hence  he  was 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  realize  his  visions  of  perfec- 
tion in  church  organization,  which  he  thought  could  only  be  ^^^J^^ 
where  a  church  should  be  constituted  "  in  the  first  assay ,**  in    ^^°*'^' 
entire  accordance  with  the  scriptures ;  and  Cotton  had  written 
to  him  from  America,  that  the  order  there  settled  **  brought  to 
his  mind  the  hew  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness^" 

Among  the  serious  virtues  of  that  soul-etpanding  day,.:wa8 
one  little  known  in  times  when  a  paltry  spirit  of  levity  prevails :  |,^J^^ 
that  of  high  and  devoted  friendship.     Such  existed  between     ton  and 
Davenport  and  Eaton,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  main-  Davenport, 
spring  in  producing  Eaton's  emigration. 

The  two  friends  collected  their  associates,  and  arrived  at     f^l* 
Boston,  July  26th,  1637.     Massachusetts  was  desirous  of  se-  T^^ey  lu^W 
curing  such  settlers,  but  they  preferred  a  separate  establish-  at  Boston, 
ment ;'  and  seeking  a  commercial  station,  they  explored  the     iii3§. 
coast,  fixed  on  Quinnipiac,  and  in  1638,  they  moored  theit  Theyreacli 
vessels  in  its  harbor.    The  company  had  made  some  little  Qainnipiac 
preparation  for  the  settlement  the  preceding  summer,  yet  many 
sunerings  were  to  be  endured.     The  spring  was  uncommonly 
backward;   their  planted  com  perished  repeatedly  in  the 
ground,  and  they  dreaded  the  utter  failure  of  the  crop  ;  but  at 
length  they  were  cheered  by  warm  weather,  and  surprised  by 
die  rapid  progress  of  vegetation. 

The  first  Sunday  after  they  arrived,  they  met  and  worship-    ^^  j^ 
ped  under  a  large  tree,  when  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them 
concerning  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness.    On  the  4th  of 
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PAUT  1.    Janfi9 1680,  they  met  in  a  large  barn  belonging  to  Mr.  New- 

PKRiODiiL  num,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and 

osAT.  z.    eatabjished  a  form  of  government,  blending  the  church  with 

v^^v^  the  state.    Each  churdi  was  to  be  begun  by  seven  of  their 

1899*     best  and  most  pious  men,  called  "the  seven,  pillars"  of  the 

Jnn6  4.     chufchj  who  were  to  be  selected  by  twelve  chosen  by.  the 

^2^"^    people  at  large  for  the  purpose.  The  governor  apd  magistrates 

^l^moSrA  ^ci^  to  be  elected  by  ctuch  of  their  number  as  were  church 

eaiibltiiMd.  members ;  and  were  to  hold  aiuiually  a  general  court  to  rega- 

Tbfl  seTen  ^^^  ^^^  afiairs  of  the  colony.    The  planters  solemnly  bound 

piUan  of    themselves,  "  until  otherwise  ordeied,  to  be  governed  in  all 

^^^'*  things,  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  concerns,  by  the  rules  which 

the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  them.^'    Baton  was  chosen  go- 

^jjjj^^n  yemor.    To  the  place,  which  they  held  by  purchase  from  the 

•^^  '  natives,  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven* 


CHAPTER  X. 

-As  long  as  the  Puritan  fathers  consisted  of  only  a  few 
united  brethren,  who  accorded  in  religious  views,  all  was  har- 
monious ;  and  the  error  which  afterwards  led  to  intolerance, 
remained  latent.    Bui  human  opinion  flows  on  like^  river,  and 
its  course  cannot  be  stayed  by  human  means.    Already  had 
^«S°^"  *^®  theology  of  Geneva,  the  head-quartera  of  puritanism,  un- 
'''*™      dergotiie  a  change ;  and  Vane,  recently  there,  nad  come  over 
with  newer  lights ;  and  at  this  time, ''  a  ipaster-piece  of  wo- 
men^s  wit,''  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had,  by  her  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  eloquence  of  expression,  promulgated  opin- 
ions unthought  of  before,  and  higl^y  offensive. 
„  She  began  in  meetings  of  her  own  sex,  with  the  simple 

opiai^.    scriptural  proposition,  that  justification  is  of  faith,  and  not  of 
woiks — the  divine  life  formed  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  outward 
observances.     She  was  regarded  as  aiming  a  reproach  at  the 
sanctity  of  n^anners,  then  so  carefully  cultivated,  especially 
2^nu^*^  among  the  clergy.    These  censured,  but  failing  to  silence  her, 
the  eleisy.  a  bitter  controversy  ensued.     At  last,  she  went  the  length  of 
denying  the  necessity  of  good  works,  even  as  an  evidence  of 
faith.    This  was  Antinomianism,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
most  alarming  heresy;  and  so  many  had  embraced  it  that  the 
lAAA     ^^™^^  distress  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  puritans;  who 
ol^zf'    seemed  now  destined  to  lose  that  great  blessing  of  gospel  pu- 
7^Ju£m  ri^'  f^^  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much, 
berput.        Governor  Vane,  believing  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  have  been 
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wionged,  sought  to  defend  her,  by  pleading  the  just  principles  PART  I. 
of  religious  toleration.  Mr.  Cotton,  it  is  belioTed,  was  peuoo  m. 
touched  on  the  side  of  his  personal  yanity,  by  the  preference  chip.  z. 
which  the  eloquent  lady  gare  to  him  oyer  his  clerical  hr^ihr  >^-v^^^ 
ren.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  her  advocate,  as  was  also  her  DCr.'^tton. 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheelright,  who  was  a  minister,  and  Mr.  ^'''jSj**** 
Coddington,  a  respectable  magistrate,  and  many  others. 

The  wra^  of  tne  Qpposition  was  especially  kindled  against 
Mr.  Vane ;  and  although  he  was  the  idol  of  yesterday,  tonlay     t6S7. 
he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  a' hypocrite.     Such  ei-    Great  ex- 
citement prevailed  at  the  ensuing  election,  at  which  Winthrop    eitement 
was  reinstated  as  governor,  that  the  zealous  Wilson  climbed  ^''vT^f^'* 
a  tree  to  harangue  the  people.     Even  the  call  made  by  Con- 
necticut in  her  distress,  for  assistance  against*  the  Pequods, 
who  would,  if  they  destroyed  the  sister  colony,  be  next  with 
the  midnight  tomahawk  at  their  own  doors,  was  regarded  widi 
less  interest  than  this  controversy ;  and  hence  the  Massachu- 
setts troops,  whom  Wilson  was  to  accompany  as  chaplain,  did 
not  arrive  until  the  little  army  of  Mason  had  accomplished, 
against  fearful  odds,  the  reduction  of  the  Pequod  fort  a  aynod 

In  this  extremity,  a  synod  of  ministers  was  assembled,  oondemn  Oie 
Mr.  Davenport  had  opportunely  arrived  from  London,  and  Mr.  j^j^^^tch- 
Hooker,  desirous  to  prepare  nunds  for  political  as  well  as  reli-      inKm. 
gions  union,  recrossed  the  wilderness  from  Hartford.    Vane 
had  returned  to  England  to  be  a  leader  and  champion  of  lib- 
erty in  the  long  parhamem,  and  Cotton,  as  he  now  expressed  8beU bui- 
to  the  sjrnod  Ins  views  of  the  controversy,  seemed  scarcely  **^e7*^^ 
to  difier  from  his  brethren.    The  opinions  of  the  heresiar^   •i^A«*nt». 
were  unanimously  condemned  by  the  synod,  and  herself  and 
the  most  determined  of  her  adherents  banished.  .  16d§ 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  excommunicated  from  the  church,  an        to 
outcast  from  a  society  which  had  but  now  followed  and  flat*    1648. 
tered  her,  went  first  to  Rhode  Island,  to  Join  the  settlement  M".  Hatch- 
which  her  followers  had  there  made ;  thence  she  removed  vnth  J^^a^ 
her  (JBunily  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  .she  met  death  In  InSSaiw  in 
its  most  appalling  form — that  of  an  Indian  midnight  massacre.   ^^^  ^^"^ 

Some  of  the  first  fathers  of  New  En^and,  especially  the 
clergy,  were  men  of  extensive  learning.    The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  had  been  educated  at  the  universny  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  ally  of  every  rank  and  occupation,  held  learning 
in    profound    esteem.    Hence  some  of  their  earliest  cares  jA^^. 
were  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  their  children,  kus  giTM 
At  the  general  court  in  September,  1630,  the  sum  of  four  fc^  l^oB^lr^ 
hundred  pounds  was  yoted  to  commence  a  college  building,  '^'^dna^ 
and  Newtovni,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  its  location,  re-     e^^. 
ceived  the  name  of  Cambridge.    In  1638,  Mr.  John  Harvard,    169S. 
a  pious  divine  from  England,  dying  at  Charlestown,  left  to  the    Mr.  Jofaa 
college  a  bequest  of  neariy  eisht  hundred  pounds ;  and  grati-    ^Sbna 
tude  perpetuated  his  name  in  mat  of  the  institution.     All  the    beqwiL 
■evenl  colonies  cherished  the  infant  seminary  by  contributions ; 
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PARTI,   regarding  it  (is  a  nursery,  from  which  the  church  and  state 
PERIOD  in.  were  to  be  replenished  with  qualified  leaders. 
GHi.p.  zi.       Rhode  Island.  "  The  most  respectable  of  the  banished 
^^»*v^^^  followers  of  Mi's.  Hutchinson  went  south,  headed  by  William 
1688.     Coddington  and  John  Qlarke,  who,  as  a  baptist,  had  also  been 
FoUoweisof  po^GCQt^d)  and  by  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  they 
Mrs.  HQt(^-  obtained  from  Miantonomoh  the  noble  gifl  of  the  island  of 
'^odeu!"  Aquetneck,  called  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  its  beau^  and 
aod.       fertility.     Here  they  established  a  government,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  political  equality  and  religious-  toleration ;  and  Cod- 
dington was  made  chief  magistrate. 
Tvu^i       ^^"^  Hampshire.    Another  portion  of  the  disciples  of 
^1^™!*'  Mrs:  Hutchinson,  headed  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheel- 
others  found  right,  went  north ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piscataqua  founded 
Exeter.     Exeter,    It  was  within  a  tract  of  coundry  Ijrin^  between  that 
river  and  the  Merrima6,  which  Whieelright  claimed  by  virtue 
16M*     of  a  purchase  made  of  the  celebrated  In&an  sorcerer,  Passa- 
Wheelrkht's  <^onaway,  the  chief  sachem  pf  the  Pennicoc^;  and  of  less 
hidian  pa-  powerfid  chiefs  of  smaller  tribes.    This  claim  interfered  with 
^°^       that  conveyed  by  the  patent  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  was 
accordingly  disputed. 

In  the  meantime^  small  independent  settlements  were  made 

along  the  water  courses,  by  emigrants  from  Massachnsetts 

and  the:  other  colonies ;  but  they  did  not  flourish,  for  they 

\(^^\^    imprudently  neglected  the  culture  of  their  lands,  present  ne- 

New  Hasip-  cessities  being  scantily  supplied  by  fish  and  game. 

dure  settle-     Jq  1641,  ihese  settlements,  induced  by  a  sense. of  their 

\^^)OfSB^^   weakness,  -petitioned  Massachusetts  to  receive  them  under  its 

part  of  Mai-  jurisdiction.    The  general  court  granted  their  request,  and 

saehusetts.  jj^^y  ^^j^  incorporated  with  that  colony. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Delaware— Maryland— VirgioSa. 

GusTAVUs  ADOLPHtJs,  the  hero  of  his  age,  projected,  in 

l«9T.  ^"  '^^'^'^^  a  colony  of  his  subjects  from  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Swedes  and  About  ten  years  afterwards  they  came  over  headed  by  Peter 
se'tUeon^e  ^^"**®^»  *"^  settled  at  Christina  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of 
Delaware.    ^^  Delaware,  calling  that  river  Swedelaod-stream,  and  the 

1638.    country.  New  Sweden. - 

Though  this  was  the  first  effectual  settlement,  yet   the 

Dutch  had  in  1629  purchased  of  the  natives  a  tract  of  land 

The*  iStch  ®*^®°^^"8  ^^^™  ^*P®  Henlopen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 

claim  ori^.  rv9et.    A  small  colony  conducted  by  De  Vries,  came  from 

nates.         Holland,  and  settled  near  Lewiston.     They  perished  by  the 

1631.    savages ;  but  the.  Dutch  continuing  to  claim  the  country,  dis- 
Clajrbome  sensions  arose  between  them  and  the  Swedish  emigrants. 
^?nV^^i     Maryland.    In  1631,  WiUiam  Claybome  obtained  from 

itlaod.     Charles  I.  a  license  to  traffic  in  those  parts  of  America  for 
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which  there  was  not  already  a  pktent  granted.    Claybome  PART  I. 
planted  a  small  colony  on.  Kent  island,  in  Chesapeake  bay,  perioj^,  m. 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  Anniqxklis  now  stands.  ohap.  xx. 

George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  had  repre-  v^^^v^^ 
sented  in  the  En^h  Parliament  his  native  district  of  York-     Oaoife 
shire.     The  favor  of  the  monarch  and  the  principal  ministers  ^fijjj  LojJj* 
had  been  manifested  by  influential  appointments  at  court ;   Baltimora. 
but  these  he  resigned  to  make  a  public  profetoion  of  the 
Roman  catholic  faith.    To  enjoy  his  religion  unmolested,  he 
wished  to  emigrate  to  some  vacant  tract  in  America.    He  had 
fixed  on  Virginia  as  a  desirable  location,  and  accordingly     16M. 
made  a  visit  to  that  colony.    The  people  there  would  not  en-      Y^^^? 
courage  a  settlement,  unless  an  oalji  was  taken,  to  which  he    ^^"Siia*- 
could  not  in  conscience  subscribe.     Finding  he  must  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere,  he  explored  the  country  to  the  north,  and   ^^.^ 
then  returned  to  England.    The  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  andobtaiiif 
daughter  to  Henry  I V.  of  France,  gave  to  the  territory  the    *  p»t«nt 
name  of  Maryland,- and  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  it  by  a  royal    ^^^La' 

P**®^^*-      ,  CeoaCai- 

He  died  ^t  London  in  1632,  before  his  patent  passed  to  a  rert  the  tec- 
legal  form ;  but  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Bal-  ^^^ 
timore,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  obtained  the  obtains  the 
grant  intended  for  his  father.  nme  patent 

By  this  patent  he  held  the  country  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  thus,  fay  a  mere  act  of  It*  UaitM, 
the  crown,  what  had  long  before  been  granted  to  Virginia, 
was  now  taken  away ;  as  what  was  now  granted  was  subse- 
quently given  to  Penn,  to  the  extent  4>f  a  degree.  Hence 
long  and  obstinate  altercations  ensued.  ^ 

Lord  Baltimore  appointed  as. governor  his  brother,  Leonard    Ifontid 
Calvert,  who,  with  two  hundred  emigrants,  sailed  for  Amer-  gails/Nor, 
ica  near  the  close  of  1633,  and  arrived  at  t^ie  Potomac  early    1633.  * 
in  1634.    Here  they  purchased  of  the  natives,  Yamaco,  one  J^'^I'JtJ'^ 
of  their  settlements,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  St.      p^^^ 
Mary.  Calvert  thus  secured  by  a  pacific  course,  comfortable  hab-    Fe^^, 
itations,  some  improved  lands,  and  the  iriendship  of  the  na-    1034. 
tives.    Other  circumstances  served  to  increase  the  pros|^erity 
of  the  colony.    The  country  was  pleasant,  great  religious  Commences 
freedom  existed,  and  a  liberal  charter  had  been  granted,- which  ^  flouririiing 
allowed  the  proprietor,  aided  by  the  freemen,  to  pass  laws,  *^on^^^* 
without  reserving  to  the  crown  the  right  of  rejecting  them.    Potoone. 
Emigrants  accordingly  soon  flocked  to  the  province  from  the 
other  colonies  and  from  England. 

Thus  had  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  beautiful  portion  of 
our  country  establish^  themselves,  without  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  the  pioneers  of  former  settlements.    The  proprie- 
tary govenmient,  generally  so  detrimental,  proved  here  a  nurs-  ^nSe*^ 
ing  mother.     Lord  Baltimore  expanded  for  the  colomsts,  pneteij^amd 
within  a  few  years,  forty  thousand  pounds ;  arui  the;^,  "  out  gnititudB  of 
of  desire  to  return  some  testimony  of  gratitude,"  voted 'm  their  ^  ^^Mr* 
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TlRT  I.    wm^vMjf  ''such  a  snbtify  «8  ihe  low  and  poor  estate  of  the 
MBBioD  HL  colony.conld  bear." 

^lur.  XI.       Lord  Baltamore  invitidd  the  pont&iu  of  Massachnsetts.to 
^■^^''^^  emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering  them  *'  free  liberty  of  religion.* 
1M9.    They  rejected  this,  as  they  did  a  similar  propositidnr  horn 
i^S^  CiomweU,  to  remove  to  the  West  Indies, 
dw  poritutf.      The  listless,  intrignSmg  C^ayboine,  the  evil  gemos  of  Ma- 
Claybome,  ryland»  had  been  eonstanUy  <m  the  alert  to  est«d>lish  a  claim 
the  «^ge-  to  the  country,  and  to  sobrert  the  eorenunent  of  the  good 
'^{l^-  ptoprietaiTr  in  hia  traffic  with  the  ^y«i  be  h»i  le^ 
•IMft.    their  dispositions,  and  he  wrought  them  to  jealous  hostility. 
*^        In  England,  the  auliiority  of  the  long  Parliament  now  super- 
'^^^*     seded  that  of  the  king,  and  those  who  derired  their  anthoiity 
from  him ;  and  of  this,  not  only  Claybome,  but  other  disor- 
derly subjects  of  Lord  Baltimbte,  were  tndined  to  take  midiie 
advantage.    Thus  the  fair  dawn  of  this  rising  settlement  was 
earhr  overctist. 
'ift«B         ViROTNtA.  ^England  was  interested  in  the  slave-trade  as 
JJ*^^    early  as  1662,  when  Sir  John  Hawkins  took  by  fraud  a  cargo 
trade  began  ^^  negroefB  from  Africa,  and  sold  them  in  Hispanida.    So  de- 
and  ttpbeU  praved  at  that  tine  was  the  public  sentiment,  that  munbers  of 
^^^    the  most  consequential  persons  engaged  in  it;  and  even  the 
Queen  herself  became  afterwards  a  party  to  this  atrodons 
merchandize.  y 

1690.        In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  bfought  into.  James  river 
^D^v^  twenty  negroes,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.    Thus,  and  on  eo 
small  a  sctde,  began  an  evil  so  vast  in  its  consequences,  and 
1091     *^  difficdtaow  to  eradicate. 

Sir  Frauds     ^°  1621,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  arrived  as  governor,  bringing 
Wyiitt.     from  the  company  in  England  a  more  perfect  and  permanent 
hnjimved    constitution  for  die  colony.    The  power  of  making  laws  was 
*""^^*'^  vested  in  the  general  assembly.    No  regulations  however 
could  be  enforced,  until  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
general  court  of  the  conqMiby  in  England,    At  the  same  time, 
die  orders  of  the  company  were  iKvt  hiading  upon  the  colony, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  assembly,    "niese  liberal  coo- 
cessions  not  only  gratified  the  setders,  but  encouraged  emi- 
grants ;  and  a  large  number  accordingly  accompamed  Gov- 
ernor Wyatt  to  the  province. 
^^SSb^      '^¥®  y^  cotton  was  first  planted  in  Virginia,  and  "  the 
plendfol  coming  up  of  the  seeds,"  was  regarded  by  the  plant- 
ers with  curiosity  and  interest 
1699.        Opechancanough,  the  brother  and  snccessor  of  Powhatan, 
Jl^^^    luid  determined  to  extirpate  the  whites,  and  regain  the  country 
fbr  its  savage  lords.    For  this  purpose  he  foruMd  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  all  the  English ;  and  during  four  years,  he  was, 

T^miui...  "^^  ™P*n®*"^l®  secrecy,  concerting  his  plan.     To  each 
^J[]|^JJJ^  tribe  its  station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  pre- 
Mi%^   acribed.    On  the  22d  of  March,  1 622,  at  mid-day,  they  rushed 
*^^    upon  the  English,  in  all  their  settlements^  and  butchered  men. 
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women,  and  children,  without  pity  or  remorse.    In  one  hour,    PART  L 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was  cut  off.    The  period  m. 
slaughter  would  have  been  universal,  if  compasy^^n,  ^y  ^  atkn^a   cbap.  zi. 
of  duty,  had  not  moved  a^coiiverted  Indian,  to  whom  the  se- 
cret  was  communicated,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master,  on  the  night 
before  the  massacre.    This  was  done  in  time  to  save  James- 
town and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

A  bloody  war  ensued.    The  English,  by  their  arms  and  RetaHatioB 
discipline,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Indians,  and  they     of  tto 
retaliated  in  such  a  manner  as  left  the  colonists  for  a  long     ^ 
time  fxeejromsavage  molestation^    They  also  received  con- 
sidera^e  acc^SSloiis  of  luiidd  by  appropriating  those  of  the 
conquered  natives.  Lm^^  . 

In  1624. the  London  company,  which  had  settled  Virginia,  pany  dii-  * 
was  dissolved  by.  King  James,  and  its  rights  and  privileges  re-  ^?K*4>  "^ 
turned  to  the  crown.  The  pretext  for  this  unjpst  stretch  of  ^SSe^ai^- 
royal  authority,  was  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  alprovmce. 
province,  and  the  dissentions  which  had  agitated  the  company.  . 

James  now  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  affairs  J^^^^lj^ 
in  Virginia,  that  he  might  frame  proper  reguUtions  for  the   a  code  for 
permanent  government  of  the  colony.    Pleased  with  such  an    u'^'^j?^ 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began    11195' 
his  task,  but  death  prevented  its  completion.  lAlA 

The  Virginians,  however,  continued  under  the  special  power    «.   •  .  * 
of  his  successor,  Charles  I.      His  *  arbitrary  measures  Were  Harvey  dia^ 
particularly  felt  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Harveyi   P^ed  by 
whom  in  1636  he  sent  over.    The  colonists  rose  in  opposi-       ?«*?«• 
tion  to  his  authority,  and  appointed  John  West  as  their  gov^^y^^^^  ^ 
emor ;  but  &e  king,  highly  offended  at  their  conduct,  restored    tbs  king. 
Harvey  to  his  office,  with  powers  more  ample  than  before. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  superseded  Harvey  in  1639.  In  conse-  1689. 
quence.  of  English  laws  restricting  the  culture  of  tobacco,  SirFrancia 
which  was  not  only  the  staple  commodity,  but  the  circulating  gj^niorfi- 
medium  of  the  colony,  it  was  now  much  raised  in  price  :  and  nuy  i^w  to 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  that  no  man  need  '*  pay  more  regulate  the 
than  two  thirds  of  his  debt  during  the  stint."  lS!?7' 

Afler  two  years.  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  sent  ov0r  to  sue-  g  *  ^v^J^ 
ceed  Wyatt.    The  colonists  were  now  confirmed  in  their  en-    Berkeley. 
loyment  of  the  elective  franchise.     Great  harmony  prevailed.  The  coloay 
Dotwithstanding  the  assembly  took  a  high  tone  in  respect  to  |}jj^i^,j'^ 
their  political  rights ;  boldly  declaring  '*  that  they  expected  to  be  taxed 
no  taxes  or  impositions,  except  such  as  should  be  fredy  vo-  ,,^f^ 
ted  for  their  own  wants.''  *        "^ 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

ChulM  I.  -*Tlie  Long  Paitiamtnt— The  New  En^and  Confadenef . 
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While  the  first  settlement  of  Ntiw  England  was  yat  strag- 
gling for  existence,  it  was  regarded  als  too  feeble  to  excite 
among  the  ruling  party  of  England,  other  feelings  than  those 
of  pity.    But  the'  persecuted  opponents  of  the  govenkmeat 
looked  upon  the  pilgrims  as  Christian  heroes,  adv^ituring  all 
to  open  a  way  of  escape  for  the  oppressed ;  and  at  the  recep- 
tion, of  good  news  fro>n*New  England,  their  hearts, burned 
16M     ^^^^  them,  and  the  precious  papers. were  carried  flrom  town 
to    '    to  town,  and  listened  to  as  prophetic  messages  of  hope.    Then 
1993.     foUowed  the  emigration  of  numbers  among  them  of  the  most 
^^      worthy,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  their  substance. 
^^^  The  gOTemment  perceived  ixi,  these  jnovemeats  a  spirit  of 

condemnation  of  their  own  proe^ediivgs,  and  of  approval  and 
Eo^ish    honoi^of  a  religion  which  they  hated.  *   And  they  were  truly  in- 
oomtdxBw    formed  by  some,  who  returned  dissat]3fied  from  Massachu- 

^MasMcki^  ^^^i  ^^^  ^0^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  religion  established  by  its  laws, 

Mtts.      but  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  was  prohibited.    Various 

other  charges  were  made  against  die  province,  showing  that  it 

was  casting  off  dependence  up^nthe  English  crown,  and  as- 

suhiing  sovereign  powers  to  itself. 

Apiil  lotb,      Much,  displeased,  the  king  determined  that  the  audacious 

1684.    polonies  should  be  brought  to  submission,  both  in  church  and 

Appoint  ^  g^^ .  (m^  )j^Q  niade  archbishop  Laud  himself  chief  of  a  coun- 

enidthaibi-  cil,  which  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  govern  the  colo- 

xnxj fawn,  oies  in  all  cases  whatever. 

This  council  decreed  that  a  governor  general  should  be 
sent  over,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  w^s  accordingly  ap- 
pointed.   He  was,  however,  prevented  from  leaving  England 
by  untoward  accidents. 
Singular        '^^  arbitrary  measures  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors  pointed 
temerity,    with  peculiar  hostility  at  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts. 
.  These  the  people  valued  more  than  life,  and  few  and  poor  as 

IM^'    they  were,  they  determined  to  resist ;  and  the  general  court 
voted  six  hundred  pounds  for  fortifications. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  it  had  its  beginning 
and  course,  so  also  it  had  its  end  in  little  better  than  knavery. 
We  have  seen  that  its  individual  members.  Gorges  and  Mason, 
had  been  its  patentees.  These  persons,  wishing  to  make 
good  certain  claims  to  territory  in  Massachusetts,  now  gave 
Uantelm-  up  their  patent  to  the  crown ;  petitioning  for  redress  against 
Mtttamign-  that  colony,  which  they  averred  had  forfeited  its  charter,  by 
of  quo"  exceeding  its  powers  and  territorial  limits.  Willing  to  hum- 
hie  their  "  unbridled  spirits,"  the  court  of  king's  bench  issued 
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a  writ  against  the  individuals  of  the  corporation  of  Massachu-    PART.L 
setts  Bay,  accusing  them  with  certain  acts,  by  which  they  had  period  ib 
forfeited  their  charter,  and  requiring  them  to  show  warrant  for  ^'hap.  xn. 
their  proceedings.     At  a  subsequent  term,  the  court  pronoun-  v^^'n'^^^ 
ced  sentence  against  them.  Deconber, 

The  rapid  emigration  to  the  colonies  had  attracted  the  at^  ^^^SL 
tention  of  the  council,  and  they  had  passed  laws,  prohibiting  fo^Sd^nT 
any  person  above  the  rank  of  a  servant  from  leaving  the  king-  but 
dom  without  express  permission ; '  and  vemels  already  freighted  i^^^|^||^^ 
with,  emigrants  had  been  detained.  But  these*  prohibitions  aoopQometa 
were  in  vain ;  for  persecution,  conducted  by  the  merciless  N.  £ng)4ad 
Laud,  grew  more ''and  more  cruel,  and  in  one, year,  three  .•  ^i^^g 
tbousand  persons  left  England  for  America.  Ross. 

Among  others,  several  of  the  puri^n  nobility  thought  of 
emigrating,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Brook, 
and  Lord  Say  and  Seal..    They  endeavored  to  procure,  reso- 
lutions to  be  passed  in  the  colonies,  establishing  hereditary  no- 
bility,  and  mddng  the  magistracy  perpetual  in  certain  families. 
To  this,  Mr«  Cotton,  in  the  name  of  the  court  of  Massachu* 
setts,  replied,  *' When  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  a  noble  or 
generous  family  with  a  spirit  «and  gifts  fit  for  gpvemment,  it  Poritsn  no- 
woi^  be  a  taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  un-  emimteMi! 
der  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  agsinst  the  honor  of  the  magistracy  to    pm^Ueg^ 
neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.     But  if,  God  should  not  o^^^-  ^^ 
de&ght  to  furnish  some  of  .their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  ma-  'JlSichuse^ 
sistracy,  we  should  expose  them  rather  fo  reproach  and  prejti-    1630. 
dice,  and  the  comoionwealth  with  them,  than  exalt  them  to 
honor,  if  we  should  call  them  forth  when  God  doth  not,  to  pub*- 
lie  authority."     For  these  sound  reasons,  ihe  plan  for  heredi- 
tary nobility  was  set  aside  in  New  England,  and  these  noblemen 
remained  at  home,  where  they  belonged  to  a  privileged  order^ 

Still  determined  to  humble  Massachusetts,  the  lords  of  the 
council  now  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,     «  m^ 
requiring  lum,  on  account  of  the  legal  proceedings,  to  send  back  Threatenini 
the  charter  of  that  province.     To  procrastinate^  the  governor     letter  to 
plead  that  no  fair  trial  had  passed^  aud  with  great  meekness   ^iJf^^^ 
of  manner,  he  made  excuses  and  suggestions,  which  in  fact> 
contained  a  counter-menace. 

Imminent  was  now  the  danger  of  the  colonies ;  but  that 
Providence  which  had  so  often  interposed  its  shield,  saved  ^ 
them  from  ruin,  by  giving  ta  the  cntel  Laud  and  his  royal  iJule^affiSs 
master,  subjects  of  attention  at  home.    Oppression,  and  per-  of  England 
haps  the  successful  escape  and  resistance  of  their  brethren 
in  America,  had  so  wrought  upon  the  public  mind  in  England, 
that  matters  had  now  come  to  the  test  of  open  opposition  to 
the  government    In  Scotland,  Charles  had  attempted  to  en- 
force the  use  of  the  Endish  liturgy.    Riots  had  fdlowed,  and  LaodtuiiMd. 
the  **Solemn  League  and  Covenant    been  made,  by  which  the  pSJ^^ 
Scottish  people  bound  themselves  to  oppose  all  sinlilair  at-    ga^a  {q 
tempts.     The  tide  of   popular   opinion   became   resistless,    civil  war. 
6* 
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PABTL  Laud's  part3r  was  rained,  and  himself  imprisoned ;  wbile  the 
rSRioD  m.  king  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  with  his  revolted 
OHAP.  zii.  subjects. 

v«^*>r^i^      Puritanism  now  reigned  triimiphant  in  England,  and  its  dis- 

PmV    ^^P^^^  ^^  ^^  inducement  to  emigrate.     Nay,  some,  as'  Yane 

^^  faronT  &0v  Hugh  Peters,  returned.     The  Long  Parliament  had  begua 

N.  England,  its  rule ;  and  its  leaders  were  desirous  io  honor,  rather  than 

hnmble^New  England.    But  so  jealous  were  the  colonies  of 

their  libeity^  that  they  declined  all  interference  of  a  British 

^     ?^'    parliament  in  their  affairs,  even  if  it  were  to  do  them  good. 

Englimd^  And  when  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  Cotton, 

nunisten  in-  Hooker  and  Davenport  were  invited,  they,  especially  Hooker, 

t^^J^^f  saw  no  sufficient  cause  to  leave  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness. 

diTines"  ^ut  England  was  no  longer  their  country  ;  but  that  for  which  they 

declino.     had  suffered,  thou^  recent,  was  already  dear  to  these  noble 

patriots,  as  the  infant  to  the  mother.'. 

A  Union  was  meditated.     Dangers  from  without  as  obvi- 
ously taught  these  small  republics  to  confederate  for  mutual 
^^^^'  protection,  as  it  did  the  indej^ndent  men  on  bofrd  ihe  May- 
peace  with-  Flower.     Internal  peace  was  to  be  secured,  as  well  as  exter- 
in,  to  be     nal  safety ;  and  an  essential  part  of  both  these  compacts,  was 
"^Q^j^  ^e  solemn  promise  of  their^  framers  to  yield  a-  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  powers  they  created. 

Two  commissioners  having  been  appointed  by  each  of  the 
Tiro  eom-  (q^  colonies,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
fiom  each   Haven,  th^  met  at  Boston,  May,  1643,  where  they  drew  up 
eolcmy.     the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  and  all  signed  them  immedi- 
Aitiolee  of  ^^^7^  except  the  Plymouth  delegation.    They  had  not  at  first 
eonfedency  been  empowered  to  sign,  but  soon  receiving  the  requisite  au- 
^H^*^    thority,  the  instrament  was  completed.     Rhode  Island  was 
ftw^TTi    ^^^  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  un- 
J^fl^f^  less  it  became  an  appendage  to  Plymouth,  which  that  colony 
very  properly  refused.     The  style  adopted  was  that  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.    Their  little  congress,  the 
first  of  the  New  World,  was  to  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  colony.     They  were  to  assemble  yearly 
Commis-    Jq  the  different  colonies  by  rotation,  Massachusetts  having,  in 
'''^^^   this  respect,  a  double  privilege.    They  were  to  consuh  to- 
anaiuUy.    gether  on  ail  matters  of  mutual  defense  and  protection ;  and 
for  their  general  well-being  as  a  morfil,  and  espeeially  as  a 
religious  community :  yet  they  were  not  empowered  to  legis- 
late in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  independent  action  of 
the  separate  colonial  assemblies. 

Although  this  confederacy  was  nominally  discontinued  af- 
ter about  forty  years,  yet  its  spirit  remained.    The  colonies 
Why  this  it  ^^  learned  to  act  together,  and  when  common  injuries  and 
legarded  •■  dangers  again  requir^  united  action,  modes  and  precedents 
£r/^ral  ^^^^  ^^  himd.     Hence  we  renid  the  Confederacy  of  the  foui 
UnioiL     New  England  provinces,  as  Uie  germ  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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ybpaam  P^ospexs. — Second  Indian  Maancre.— Nftvigatum  Aet— Baeon't 

Rebellion. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  administration  of  the  cavalier    PART  IL 
Sir  Williara  Berkeley,  ^e  ^Vlrginians  asserted  and  enjoyed  period  l 
great  political  Hberty,  and  consequent  prosperity.    Nor  was    crap.  i. 
this  checked  by  the  ascendancy  of  puritanism  in  England. '     s^^i-^r^^^ 

In  1644,  the  aged  Opechancanough  once  more  struck  for    1644. 
the  inheritance  of  his  forests,  by  another  attempt  to  cutx>ff,    April  l& 
simultaneously,  the  scattered  colonial  population.    Scarcely      j^^ 
had  the  warfare  begun,  and  the  English  aroused  to  resistance,    maaaacie. 
when  the  Indians  were  struck  with  panic  and  fled.    The  Vir* 
ginians  pursued  them  yigorously,  and  killed  three  hundred,    j^^  ^ 
The  chief  was  taken  prisoner,   then  inhumanly  wounded.  Opechanca- 
His  proud  spirit  suffered  from  his  being  kept  as  a  public  spec-      nougH. 
tacle,  and  he  welcomed  relief  by  death. 

Charles  I.  had  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  and  the  powerful     1649. 
mind  of  Cromwell  led  the  policy  of  England.    To  promote  her  Chariot  L 
coDunercial  prosperity,  he  continued,  and  perfected  a  system    °^''^*<^^ 
of  colonial  oppression  in  respect  to  trade,  by  the  celebrated   CmmweB. 
**  Navigation  Act"    By  this  the  colonies  were  not  allowed  to     1661. 
find  a  market  for  themselves,  and  sell  their  produce  to  the  Th««*naTij 
highest  bidder,  but  were  obliged  to  carry  it  direct  to  the  ^presM« 
mocher  country.    The  English  merchants  bouglit  it  at  their  the  coloniea. 
own  price ;  and  thus  they,  and  not  the  colonist,  made  the  profit 
on  the  fruits  of  his  industry.     At  the  same  time  the  act  pro- 
hibited any  but  English  vessels  from  conveying  merchandise 
to  the  colonies ;  thus  compelling  them  to  obtain  their  supplies 
of  the  English  merchant,  of  course  at  such  prices  as  he 
chose  to  fix  upon  his  goods.     Even  free  trafiic  among  the 
colonists  was  prohibited.  ReatoiatioB 

Charles  II.  was  restored  in  1 660.    Berkeley,  after  various        of 
changes,  was  at  the  moment  exercising  the  ofilce  of  governor  Charles  IL 
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.  UQder  the  authority  of  the  assembly  of  Yurginia,  by  whom  he 
had  been  elebted.  The  fires  of  rejoicing  were  kindled  in  the 
province,  and  Berkeley  changed  his  style,  and  issued  his  man- 
dates in  the  name  of  Charles.  The  qionarch  afterwards  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office. 

But  prospects  grew  dark.  Notwithstanding  the  lo3ralty  of 
Virginia,  to  none  of  the  colonies  had  ihe  suppression  of  the 
English  monai^chy  wrought  more  good ;  and  on  none  did  the 
restoration  operate  more  disastrously. 

The  Virginians  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first 
comprised  the  few  persons  highly  educated,  and  possessed  of 
extensive  domains.  These  looked  down  from  an  aristocrat!- 
cal  eminence,  upon  the  second  and  more  numerous  class  of 
servants  and  laborers ;  among  whom  were  some  that  for  crimes 
in  England,  had  been  sent  to  America.  A  blind  admiration 
of  English  usages  pervaded  the  aristocracy ;  and  Berkeley 
was  now  placed  in  a  position,  where  the  aspiring  .prejudices 
of  a  weak  understanding,  carried  him' far  from  the  track  of  a 
sound  and  benevolent  policy. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  on  all  hands  restricted. 
Episcopacy  was  made  a  yoke  of  oppression.  The  afiairs  of 
the  church  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  vestriesy-^oorporations 
who  held,  and  often  severely  used,  the  rig^t  to  tax  the  whole 
community.  The  assembly,,  composed  of  aristocrats,  made 
themselves  permanent,  and  their  salanea.large ;  while  th^  nav- 
igation act  crippled  commerce,  and  deprived  agriculture  of  its 
natural  stimulus.  The  right  oif  suffrage  was  unrestrained,  but 
the  power  of  electing  the  burgesses  being  taken  away,  the 
meetings  of  the  freemen  were  of  little  avail ;  for  their  only 
remaining  right  was  that  of  petition. 

A  shock  was  now  given  by  which  even  the  aristocracy  were 
aroused.  Charles,  with  his  wonted '  profligacy,  gave  away 
Virginia  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.  He  had,  immedi- 
ately on  his  accession,  granted  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Lord 
Culpepper  and  others,  that  portion  of  the  colony  lying  be- 
tween the  Rappahannoc  and  Potomac  ;  and  now,  to  the  cov- 
etous Lord  Culpepper,  and  to  Lord  Arlington,  another  needy 
favorite,  ho  g^ve  the  whole  province ;  nor,  though  his  loyal 
subjects  sent  over  agents  to  entreat  him,  would  he  be  persua- 
ded to  revoke  the  grant.  • 

On  the  north,  the  Susquehannah  Indians,  driven  by  the  Sen- 
ecas^rom  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  had  come  down,  and 
having  had  provocation,  were  committing'  depredations  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  John  Washington,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  hero  bf  the  revolution,  with  a  brother,  Lawrence 
Washington,  had  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  living  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  Six  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
came  to  nim  to  treat  of  peace,  he  having  been  appointed 
Colonel.  He  wro*>gfolly  put  them  to  death.  *^  They  came  in 
peace,"  said  Berkeley,  "  and  I  would  have  sent  them  in  peace. 
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though  they  had  killed  my  father  and  mother."    Revenge  in-  PARTIL 
flamed  the  minds  of  the  savages,  and  the  midnight  war-.whoop  febiod  T 
often  summoned  to  speedy  death  the  defenseless  families  of  the     ^"^''  '• 
frontier.  ^^f^r^^^ 

The  people  awoke  in  their  might.    They  desired  to  organ-     l#y#. 
ize  for  self  defense,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner  demanded  The  people 
for  their  leader  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  popular  young  lawyer.  JP*^*  uS? 
Berkeley  refused  to  grant  him'  a  commission.     New  muraers      ^ 
occurring.  Bacon  assumed  command,  and  with  his  followers 
departed  for  the  Indian  war.    Instigated  by  the  aristocracy, 
Berkeley  declared  him  and  his  adherents  rebels. 

The  people,  in  a  fresh  insurrection,  required  of  the  gov- 
enior  the  election  of  a  new  house  of  burgesses  ;  and  he  wss 
forced  to  submit.  Bacon  having  returned  from  his  expedition, 
was  elected  a  member  for  Henrico  county.  Popular  liberty  ZS^^Ijj]^ 
now  prevailed,  and  laws  were  passed  with,  which  Berkeley 
was  highly  displeased.  Bacon,  fearing  treachery,  withdrew 
to  the  country.  The  people  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Jamestown  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  armed  men. 

Berkeley  met  them,  and  baring  his  breast,  exclaimed,  "  a    ^^ 
fair  mark,  shoot."    Bacon  declared  that  he  had  come  only  for  between  the 
a  commission,  their  lives  being  in  danger  from  the  savages,  foremoraiid 
The  commission  was  issued,  and  Bacon  again  departed  for     \|^.* 
the  Indian  warfare.    Berkeley  in  the  meantime  withdrew  to 
the  searshore,  and  there  collecting  numbers  of  seamen  and 
loyalists,  he  came  up  the  river  with  a  fleet,  landed  his  army  at 
Jamestown,  and  again  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  party  rebels 
and  traitors. 

Bacon  having  quelled  the  Indians,  only  a  small  band  of  his  JunMtowm 
followers  remained  in  arms.     WiUi  these  he  hastened  to  burnt  hy  Ba 
Jamestown,  and  Berkeley  fled  at  his  approach.     In  order  that  ^^'  P**^* 
its  few  dwellings  should  no  more  shelter  their  oppressors,  the 
inhabitants  set  them  on  fire,  the  owners  of  the  best  houses 
applying  the  match  with  their  own  hands.    Then  leaving  that 
endeared  and  now  desolated  spot,  Bacon  pursued  the  royalists  to 
the  Rappahaonoc,  where  the  Virgimans,  hitherto  of  Berkeley's 
party,  deserted  and  joined  his  standard.     His  enemies  were  ^^^^^^ 
at  his  mercy ;  but  ms  exposure  to  the  night  air  had  induced 
disease,  and  he  died. 

The  party  of  Bacon,  now  without  a  leader,  broke  into  frag- 
ments, and  the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  As  the 
principal  adherents  of  Bacon,  hunted  and  made  prisoners,  were 
one  by  one  brought  before  Berkeley,  he  adjudged  them,  with 
insulting  tlonts,  to  instant  and  ignominious  deam.  Thus  per- 
ished twenty  of  die  best  citizens  of  Virginia.  ''  The  old  fool,** 
said  Charles  IL,  who  when  he  learned  these  transactions  sent 
him  orders  to  desist,  "  the  old  fool  has  shed  more  blood 
than  I  did  for  the  morder  €f  my  father.^ 

The  government  of  England  had  become  sensible  of  the 
grievances  sustained  by  Yirginta,  and  was  about  to  grant  her 
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PART  It   a  new  charter  with  eztensiye  {xriyileges ;  but  the  news  of  Ba- 
PERIOD  L  con's  rebeUnm  reaching  them,  it  was  withheld.    After  the 
CHAP.  n.    restoration  of  tranquillity,  a  charter  was,  however,  granted,  but 
^-^'^x^^^  with  restricted  powers;  the  one  suppressed  having  secured 
1#77.     the  people  from  British  taxation,  and  that  granted,  expressly 
^{^^'^'^  aUowing  it. 
charter.         Lord  Culpepper  was  made  governor  for  life.    His  admin- 
Lo"!  Cul-  istratidn  was  one  of  grinding  oppression ;  hid  only  spring  of 
^(fininUtra-  «^ct»n  being  the  love  of  money.     His  power  was  great,  as  he 
tioD.       was  one  of  the  two  who  had  received,  from  the  monarch  the 
grant  of  the  province,  and  he  bought  the  remaining  right  of 
'**JJ2^^  lord  Arlington.    But  Charles  H.  took  occasion  to  annul  his 
^*^         charter,  on  a  report  of  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  Vir- 
ginia again  became  a  royal  province. 
1^93.        Lord  Howard,  the  next  governor,  was  also  actuated  by  the 
^S*Loid     ''^"^il  sordid  motives  of  the  needy  nobility  who  sought  of- 
.  HowBid  of  fice  in  America.    The  colonies  were  oppressed,  and  the  rights 
Effingham.  Qf  t]j^  people  were  taken  away ;  but  a  spirit  to  resist  Was  left. 
A  common  source  of  fear  to  all  the  English  colonies  was 
now  found  in  the  position  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations. 
They  had  subjugated  the  Hurons,  and  the  smaller  tribes  in 
^T^~l    their  immediate  vicinity,  and  had  stretched  their  conquests  west- 
Q^,^^^  ward  toward  the  Mississippi.    They  had  attacked  the  Indians 
Albany,     of  the  AUeghanies ;  and  by  occasional  depredations  had  spread 
terror  along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  settlements,  from 
Northampton  on' the  Connecticut,  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    This  produced  a  grand  council 
at  Albany,  in  which  Lord  Howard,  and  Colonel  Dongan,pow 
Theooloniet  governor  of  New  York,  together  with  delegates  frota  the 
«n^«P«Jg«  northern  {NToviiices,  met  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations. 
NiSo2!^  The  negotiations  Were  friendly.     A  great  tree  of  peace  was 
planted,  who^e  branches  ^  should  reach  the  sun,**  and  extend 
their  broad  shelter  alike  to  the  red  man  and  the  white. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Maxylaad. — Clayboma's  Insurrection. — GiTil  war. — ^Reatoratidn  of  Loid 

Baltimore. 

1#45.        ^RSH  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parlian^ent  began, 

Ijijj^uj^gjjj^  Qlaybome  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  1645  he 

m  Maiylaad.  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  had  sufficient  influence  to 

raise  an  insurrection,  and  compel  Governor  Calvert  to  fly  to 

Virginia  for  safety. 

The  rebellion  was,  however,  quelled.    The  next  year,  Cal- 
vert returned,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

The  conflict  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  shook 
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the  goremment  of  England,  had  its  yarions  influence  on  her  PART  If. 
colonies,  according  to  their  religious  and  political  sentiments,  period  l 
Parliament  haying  obtained  the  supremacy,  the  New  England   ^^bap.  n. 
colonies,  which  during  the  contest  had  espoused  its  cause,  were  ^^"x^^^ 
favored  in  return ;  while  the  southern  colonies  were  viewed   The  Long 
with  suspicion.     Commissioners  were  consequently  appointed     ■"**""«'** 
in  1651,  for  the  purpose  of  '*  reducing  and  governing  the  col- 
onies within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake."    This  gave  rise  to  a     1651. 
civil  war  between  the  catholics  of  Maryland,  who  adhered  to  9jj*^  T^j"* 
the  proprietor ;  and  the  protestants,  who  espoused  the  cause      "7"^ 
of  parliament.     Calvert,  the  proprietary  governor,  was  at  first 
allowed  to  retain  his  station,  on  consenting  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  parliament ;  but  he  was  unable  to  preserve     j^stKa 
peace.     He  and  his  party  were  obliged,  in  16^2,  to  surrender  Govenunent 
the  government.    In  an  assembly  under  the  victorious  party,  surrendered 
it  was  declared  that  no  catholic  should  have  the  protection  of  Parij^ent. 
the  laws.     Quakers  and  Episcopalians  were  also  persecuted. 

Cromwell  respected  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  Mary- 
land, but  he  would  not  make  himself  unpopular  with  the  pu- 
ritans, who  were  their  opponents.    Hence  during  the  whole 
protectorate,  Maryland  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
Claybome  with  the  puritans  possessed  the  actual  power,  while    ^^^^^^ 
hard  Bahimote,  widi  only  the  apparent  sanction  of  Cromwell,   Maryland. 
appointed  Josias  Fendall  to  act  as  his  lieutenant.    Yet  the     1657. 
same  Fendall  was  the  year  before  engaged  in  making  the  fa-  Joeias  Fen- 
mous  "disturbance"  in  Maryland ;  of  which  little  is  known,  ^,j!^!^ 
except  that  it  involved  the  province  in  heavy  expenses.    After 
delays  and  difficulties,  the  whole  colony  submitted  to  Fendall 
as  the  agent  of  I^ord  Baltimore.     The  representatives  of  the 
province  convened,  and  encouraged  by  Fendall,  voted  them- 
selves a  lawful  assembly,  without  dependence  on  any  .power 
but  that  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Charles  II.  re-established  the  proprietary  government,  and 
made  George  Calvert,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  gov-    «^»m 
emor  of  the  province.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  wentpe^tj^ofQg. 
to  En^and.     During  his  absence  the  people  had  made  laws   efl,  Loid 
exten£ng  the  right  of  suflrage.    On  his  return  he  annulled  ^i^!|^?^' 
them.     This  was  displeasing  to  the  people.    The  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  charged  the  fault  to  the  predominance 
of  papacy,  and  the  English  ministry  forbade  any  Roman 
catholic  to  hold  an  office  in  the  colony. 

Nor  did  the  accession  of  a  catholic  king  produce  any  happy    1665. 
results  to  Lord  Baltimore,  for  James  had  resolved  that  all   ^^"^^  ^ 
charters  should  be  annulied^  and  a  quo  warranto  was  issued    ^  as  a 
against  that  of  Maryland.     But  the  regal  t3rranny  of  the  mon-  i^^  Revo- 
arch  was  short-lived.     His  own  family  united  in  the  conspi-     lution* 
racy  against  him,  and  '*  the  Revolution"  placed  his  daughter    William 
and  her  husband  upon  the  throne.  ■''*  ^^^ 

The  agent  now  appointed  by  Lord  Baltimore  convened  an 
tssembly,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  the  power  of  the  pro- 
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PARTn.  prietary  over  them  was  derived  from  the  Almighty,  through 
PEDOD  L  the  king ;  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  acknowledge 
OBAP.  m.  this  divine  right  of  kings  and  lords,  by  a  special  oath  of  alle- 
giance. This  the  people  refused,  and  the  usual  vexations  of 
such  diBagreomonts  succeeded. 


CHAPTER  IIIv 

New  Yoik  setded  by  the  Datch— Taken  bgr  the  En^iah. 

neotoJNew  '   ^^  ^^'^  commence  with  the  early  colonization  of  a  state 
York  is     which  ranks  first  in  the  union,  in  respect  to. wealth  and  popu- 
J"*"*"""*"*^  lation.    It  contains  th^  finest  river  for  navigation,  possesses 
the  commercial  capital,  and  holds  a  position,  which  alone 
connects  New  England  with  the  South  and  West    To  give  an 
unbroken  sketch  of  its  early  history,  we  shall  go  back  in  time, 
deviating  from  our  general  plan. 
^^         Holland  was  one  of  those  kingdoms  which  the  early  Fa- 
ICM,    thers  of  New  England  were  wont  to  say,  "  the  Lord  had  sifted 
^B^S^^  for  good  seed  to  jsow  the  wilderness."    It  was  just  after  this 
Speia.     nation  had  succeeded  in  its  struggle  against  the  bloody  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and  established  an  independent 
federal  government,  that  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  from  the  Texel  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north- 
^pt  12.    west  passage  to  India ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  coasted 
river      <^ong  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  proceeded  south  as  far  as 
diMxyrered.  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  then  returning  northward, 
he  became  the  discoverer  of  the  noble*  river  which  bears  bis 
name. 
1614.        In  1614^  a  company  of  merchants  having  received  permis- 
j^niifrants  aion  from  the  State's  General,  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  several 
Ifo^*^  ships,  and  sent  them  to  trade  to  the  country  which  Hudson  had 
discovered.     A  rude  fort  was  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  Adrian  Blok,  sailed 
Foundation  ^^^If^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  <^^  determined  the  insulated  position 
of  the  Dutch  of  Long  Island.    He  probably  entered  Connecticut  river, 
claim  to  Con-  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  he  examined  the  coast  as  far  as 

"^*^    Cape  Cod. 

v^^nt?*  ®  ^^^  y®*'  ^^®  adventurers  sailed  up.  the  Hudson,  and 

L  e^^Jhw^l  on  a  little  island,  just  below  the  present  position  of  Albany, 

irtxaded.  '  they  built  a  small  fort,  naming  it  fort  Orange.    But  no  families 

1610.    had  emigrated.    The  Dutch  were  then  merely  traders.     Af* 

to        terwaids  they  changed  their  location,  and  fixed  where  Albany 

Oi^Qa         Holland  was  torn  by  factions.     Grotius,  the  most  enlight- 
emignte.    Mned  of  her  sons,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
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the  disciples  of  his  school  were  now  ready  to  emigrate.    To  PART  SL 
promote  trade,  the  *'  West  India  Company  "  was  ibroied,  with  period  l 
full  powers.    The  willing  settlers  were  sent  over.    Cotta-  chap,  nz. 
ges  clustered  around  Manhattan  fort,  now  called  New  AjQster-  y^^^>f'^'^i^ 
dam,  and  Peter  Minuets  was  made  its  first  governor.  1691 

In  1627,  an  envoy  was  sent  from  New  Netherlands  to  New  Trea^  with 
Plymouth ;  friendly  civilities  were  interchanged,  and  a  treaty  the  Pilgrimf. 
of  peace  and  commerce  made  with  the  Pilgrims. 

The  State's  General  interposed,  and  made  a  new  com-    «  aoa 
pany,  styled  "  the  College  of  Nineteen."    They  decreed  that  College  of 
whoever  should  conduct  fifty  families  to  New  Netherlands,    Nineteen 
the  name  now  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  be-  g^tmanon 
tween  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  May,  should  become  the  patroon,  pose  of  the 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  with  absolute  property  in  the  lands  he  oest  lands, 
should  colonize,  to.  the  extent  of  eight  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  river  on  which  he  should  settle ;  and  as  far  interior  as  the 
situation  might  require.     The  soil  however  must  be  purchased 
of  the  Indians.    "  The  company,"  it  was  stipulated,  "  would 
furnish  the  manor  with  negroes,  if  the  traffic  should  prove 
lucrative." 

Many  settlements  were  now  made,  and  a  great  part  of  the     «  aoa 
best  land  was  soon  appropriated.    The  Indian  chiefs  conveyed    jj^  Van 
to  the  excellent  Van  Renselaer  the  tract  arouM  Fort  Orange    Renselaer 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  College  of  Nineteen     P<^^^t. 
gave  a  patent    Six  years  afterwards  the  grant  was  extended 
twelve  miles  further  to  the  South. 

De  Vries  conducted  from  Holland  a  colony  which  settled  The  Sitoh 
Lewistown,  near  the  Delaware  ;  a  small  fort  called  Nassau,  settle  on  the 
having  been  previously  erected  by  the  Dutch.  Delaware. 

In  consequence  of  disagreements  among  the  company  in  ^^SS'br 
Holland,  Peter  Minuets  returned,  having  been  superseded  by  VanTwilkL 
Walter  Yan.Twiller.    Minuets  became  the  leader  of  a  col- 
ony of  Swedes. 

The  Dutch  were  now  curtailed  of  the  territory  which  they    1638. 
claimed  on  Connecticut  river,  by  the  settlemeiit  of  Hooker  ^^T^^ 
and  others ;  and  also,  by  the  8ubje,cts  of  Gustavus  Adolphus   DeUware. 
led  by  Minuets,  of  that  on  the.  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Difficulties  also  arose  with  the  savages.     Governor  Keift,  ^^^-^  ^^^ 
who  had  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  had  an  inconsiderable  quar-  oeede  Van 
rel  with  the  Manhattan  Indians.    Notwithstanding,  when  the     Twiller. 
Mohawks  came  down  upon  them,  they  collected  in  groups,     1643. 
and  begged  him  to  shelter  and  assist  them.    Instead  of  this,  Hi^barbar- 
the  barbarous  Keift  sent  his  troops,  and  at  night  murdered  them    "nadve«? 
all — ^men,  women  and  helpless  babes — to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred !     Indian  vengeance  awoke,  as  well  it.  might,  and  its  to- 
kens sped  quickly  nrom  tribe  to  tribe. 

No  English  family  within  reach  of  the  Algonquins  was 
safe.     The  Dutch  villages  were  in  flames  around,  and  the  yengeanod 
people  fleeing  to  Holland.    Near  New  York,  the  family  of     of  the 
\nne  Hutchinson,  and  many  others,  were  massacred ;  and     hidians. 


'>8  NEW   SWBDElf    CONQUERED  BT  THE  DUTCH. 

PART  II.   in  New  England,  all  was  jeopardy  and  alarm.    The  Dutch 
PERIOD  I.   troops  defended  diemselres,  having  placed  at  their  head  Cap- 
CHAP.  m.  tain  Underhill,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Massachusetts.    At 
^^^•^^^^-^  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  a  bloody  battle  at 
?^,  ^,  Strickland's  plain,  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut ;   of  which, 
plain.    '  however,  the  details  seem  strangely  lost. 
1644.        '^^^  Mohawks  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  length  in- 
Peace  made  terfered,  and  the  congregated  Indian  sachems  met  in  council 
1^  the      -^qth  "the  whites,  on  the  ground  of  the  battery  in  New  York. 
of  dbe"    ''The  tree  of  peace  was  planted,  and  the  tonudiawk  buried  be- 
Mofaawks.  neath  its  shade.'' 

1648.        Keift,  execrated  by  all  the  colonies,  was  remanded  to  Hol- 
^^^^    land ;  and,  on  his  return,  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast^of 

Wales. 

16M«        ^Stuyvesant  had  succeeded  to  his  office  before  his  departure. 

OoTernor    He  went  to  Hertford,  and  there  entered  into    negotiations. 

^^w^'**  The  Dutch  claims  to  Connecticut  were  relinquished,  and  Long 

Hartfoid.    Island  was  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

1664.        '^^^  Dutch  had  built  fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of  Newcaa- 

Contest    tie,  in  Delaware.    The  Swedes  conceiving  this  to  be  an  en- 

**^®2  *^*  croachment  on  their  territory,  Rising,  their  governor,  by  an 

and  Dutch,  unworthy  stratagem,  made  himself  its  misister.    In  1655,  Stuy- 

vesant,  acting  by  orders  received  from  Holland,  embarked  at 

Swedes  con-  ^^^  Amsterdam  with  six  hundred  men,  and  sailing  up  the 

qnexed,  and  Delaware,  he  subjugated  the  Swedes.     New  Sweden  was 

tte  name  of  heard  of  no  more  ;  but  the  settlers  were  secured  in  their 

dm  loecT'  ^ghts  of  private  property,  and  their  descendants  are  among 

the  best  of  our  citizens. 
1654.        Many  emigrants  now  came  to  New  Netherlands,  from  among 
The  peopie  the  oppressed,  the  discontented,  and  the  enterprising  of  other 
dalm  civil  colonies,  and  of  European  nations.    At  length  the  inhabitants 
'^'**      sought  a  share  of  political  power.     They  assembled,  and  by 
their  delegates  demanded  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  people.     Stuy vesant  very  un- 
Their  peti-  ceremoniously  let  them  know  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed 
tionrndely  "  by  a  fcw  ignorant  subjects ;"  and  he  forthwith  dissolved  the 
r^ected  by  assembly.     The  **  Nineteen"  highly  approved  his  course ;  and 
^*""    charged  him  not  "  to  allow  the  people  to  indulge  such  vision* 
ary  dreams,  aS  that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  without  their 
consent." 

But  popular  liberty,  though  checked  here,  prevailed  in  the 

adjoining  ))rovinces ;  and  they  consequently  grew  more  rap- 

^Sn£*^*  idly,  and  crowded  upon  the  Dutch.     The  Indians  made  war 

trouble,     fipoxi  some  of  their  villages,  especially  Esopus,  now  Kingston ; 

and  New  Netherlands  could  not  obtain  aid  from  Holland. 

Mansh  12,  '^^^  States  General  had  given  the  whole  concern  into  the 

1664.    hands  of  the  Nineteen,  they  to  pay  all  expenses ;  and  this  coun- 

Gharies  II.  cil  refused  to  make  needful  advances. 

^^dTtobia      ^^  ^^®  meantime,  Charles  II.  had  granted  to  his  brother 
brother.    James,  then  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  territory  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Connecticat  to  those  of  the  Delaware.     Sir  PART  XL 
Robert  Nichols,  a  coDfidential  officer  of  his  household,  was   period  i. 
dispatched  with  a  fleet  to  take  possession.     Nichols  brought   ^^'*  ^' 
over  commissioners  to  New  England,  and   landed  them  at  v-^^v^^^ 
Boston.     Taking  in  from  Long  Island  the  younger  Winthrop,  ^^^  ^^ 
DOW  goremor  of  Connecticut,  he  sailed  to  New  Amsterdam,  ^ 
and  suddenly  demanded  of  the  astonished  Stuyvesant  to  gi?e  ^ 
up  the  place.     Winthrop  advised  him  to  do  so,  but  the  fai&ful  ttenlam  soi- 
Dutchman  replied  that  a  tiune  surrender  *' would  be  reproved  rendered  to 
in  the  father-land  f  and  he  would  have  defended  his  post  if  %^'^*** 
he  could.     But  the  body  of  the  people  preferred  the  English     1664L 
rule  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  hav- 
ing been  promised  them.-    Nichols  therefore  entered,  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  called  the  place 
New  York. 

A  part  of  the  English  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Carteret, 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  fort  Orange,  which  surrendered  and  Sept(^mi)€r. 
was  named  Albany.    The  Dutch  fort  on  the  Delaware  was  ^^^  i^l?°^ 
also  taken  by  the  English.    The  rights  of  property  were  re-  fo^onthe 
spected,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Five  Nations.     The    Delaware 
whole  line  of  coast  from  Acadia  to  Florida,  was  now  in  pos-  ■'»™n<>«w«J- 
session  of  the  Engtish. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Penntytraiua  and  its  Foonder. 


The  great  and  good  man,  to  whom  Pennsylvania  owes  its 
origin,  was  the  son  of  Vice  Admiral,  Sir  William  Penn ;  and    1^44. 
was  bom  in  London  in  1644.     He  was  regarded  as  a  child  of    Birth  of 
great  promise.     At  eleven  years  of  age,  being,  as  he  relates,      P«nn. 
at  Oxford  school,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  *'  with  an  inward 
comfort,  and  an  external  glory  in  the  belief  of  God,  and  his       His 
communion  with  his  soul."    Nothing,  through  a  long  life,  ever  ®^^'"**"- 
shook  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  this  divinely  communicated 
"  inner  light." 

At  fifteen  he  entered  Oxford  College ;  but  though  an  ex-     1W0. 
cellent  scholar— his  religious  sensibilities  having  been   far-  ^^J^^V^ 
ther  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he     CoO^ 
was  led  to  some  irregularities  as  a  student,  involving  a  con- 
tempt of  the  authority,  which  caused  his  expulsion.     His 
father,  disappointed  in  the  ambitious  hopes  which  the  uncom- 
mon talents  of  his  son  had  raised,  used  every  means,  not  except- 
ing fatherly  chastisement,  to  cure  him  of  what  he  considered 
his  whimsical  obstinacy.     All  his  efibrts  failing,  he  turned 
him  firom  his  door.    But  a  generous  nature,  with  the  persua 
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FARTIL   sions  of  his  wife,  soon  made  him  i^ent,  and  restore  his  son 
FBBioD  L  to  his  fevor. 

oBAP.  IT.        William  was  next  sent  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  where 

*^-^~^"^*^  he  spent  two  years.    He  returned  with  an  elegant  polish  of 

1M9.     manners,  which  delighted  his  father.     But  the  admiral  soon 

on  the      ft>und,  that  wherever  his  religion  was  concerned,  his  son  had 

continent   the  same  peculiar  views,  and  the.  same  unbending  spirit  as 

before. 

1666.  His  father  next  sent  him  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  the  splen- 

^d  hSi*U)  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^®  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  now  Lord  Lien* 
Ireland,     tenant  of  that  kingdom,  would  make  him  a  man  of  the  world. 
Having  the  agency  of  his  father's  large  estates  in  Ireland, 
William  applied  himself  to  business  with  so  much  ability,  that 
He  again    his  father  was  delighted  with  his  success.     But  he  again 
•■  U»*™"  ^®*^^  ^®  preacher,  Thomas  Loe,  and  became  a  decided  mem- 
ber of  the  Quaker  Society,  and  as  such,  he  was  persecuted 
and  imprisoned.     His  father  hearing  of  this,  recalled  him 

1667.  ^  England.  Mortified  at  his  oddities,  but  proud  of  his  tal- 
His  father  ^^^t  ^®  impassioned  father  entreats  and  beseeches,— even 
neaUa  him.  with  tears.     The  affectionate  son  struggles  between  his  love 

for  his  earthly,  and  that  for  his  Heavenly  Parent ;  and  decides 
that  he  must,  at  whatever  cost,  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father 
of  his  spirit. 

The  admiral  is  willing  to  endure  much,  and  finally  proposes 
Again  vainly  to  compromise,  and  allow  his  son's  peculiarities,  provided  he 
*bAA^c«'  ^^^  consent  partially  to  wave  the  Quaker  custom  of  wearing 
him  to  re-  the  hat  in  every  human  presence ;  and  uncover  his  head  be- 
"J^**     fore  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself.     Penn  refiected 
qnanenraL  ^j^^  ^^  spiritual  strength  and  comfort  depended  upon  obedi- 
ence to  his  ini^ard  monitor.     Christianity  taught  that  the  out- 
ward act  should  never  belie  the  heart ;  and  "  hat- worship,"  he 
believed  could  not  otherwise  be  practiced.     He  therefore  re- 
fused his  father^s  profier,  and  was  again  excluded  from  the 
shelter  of  his  roof. 
1670.        Penn  now  became  a  preacher  and  an  author  ;  and  was  ere 
Jmu^e     ^^°^  ^^^  *^*^  prison  for  his  violation  of  the  severe  laws  re- 
nd author,  specting  public  worship ;  and  though  released  by  his  father's 
mediation,  he  was  soon  re-committed.     His  fearless  eloquence 
Example  of  ^^  ^^^  occasion,  gained  the  jury  to  his  cause.     He  was  ac- 
Engliahtrial  cused  before  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  London,  of  holdiug 
'theTrth*  *  private  meeting  with  his  brethren,  for  religious  worship ; 
eentory.     and  though  the  court  directed,  threatened,  and  kept  the  jury 
two  days  without  ^*  meat,  drink,  fire  or  tobacco,'*  these  twelve 
bold  jurors  would  not  find  a  bill  against  the  prisoner.     For 
this  the  court  fined  them,  and  cast  them  into  prison  for  their 
fine.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
BmU  of       Admiral  Penn,  when  his  health  failed,  recalled  his  beloved 
Dtaihof  hia  *^^*     ^^  S^^^  ^  charge  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend,  the 
&dMr.     Duke  of  York,  who  accepted  the  ofiice,  to  watch  the  fate  of 
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William,  audi  as  far  as  possible,  shield  him  (torn  the  evils  to  PART  IL 
which  his  peculiar  tenets  must  expose  him.  period  i 

Soon  after  his  father^s  death,  Penn  is  again  in  prison.     But   onxp,  it. 
notwithstanding  this,  we  soon  find  him  allying  himself  in  mar-  v^'^v^^^ 
riage  to  a  family  of  high  respectability,  and  to  a  woman  of    16TSI. 
extraordinary  intelligence,  beauty  and  goodness.     That  he  He  marries 
had  now  the  public  confidence,  also  appeals  from  the  thist  re-  Sa^*hte**V 
posed  in  him  by  the  assignees  of  Edward  Billinge,  while  the  Sir  William 
high  order  of  his  talents  was  manifested  by  his  legislation  for    Springett 
the  two  Jerseys. 

His  thoughts  were  by  this  turned  to  America ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  dear  persecuted  brethren,  led  him  to  plans  of  colo- 
nizing there,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  into  operation.     His 
father  had  left  claims  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
against  the  crown ;  and  Penn,  finding  that  there  was  a  tract  y^t     1681. 
ungranted,  north  of  Lord  Baltimore's  patent,  solicited  and  ob-    March  4. 
tained  of  Charles  U.,  a  charter  of  the  country,  "  which  was   J^f^^  ^ 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Delaware,  extending  west-     grant  of 
ward  through  &ye  degrees  of  longitude,  and  stretching  from  Pe^wyl^*^ 
twelve  miles  northward  of  Newcastle,  to  the  forty-tlurd  de-       *"** 
gree  of  latitude,  and  was  limited  on  the  south  by  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles  drawn  around  Newcastle,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude."     It  was  called  by  the 
king,  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  grant,  two  other  conveyances     Q|^^f_ 
were  made  to  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York  ;  one  of  which  em-    DeUwuv. 
braced  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  called  the  "  Ter- 
ritmes."    The  other  was  a  release  from  the  Duke,  of  any 
claims  to  Pennsylvania. 

He  next  prepared  a  liberal  constitution  of  civil  government, 
for  those  whp  should  become  his  colonists.     Having  sent  otit 
three  ships,  loaded  with  emigrants,  and  consigned  to  the  care     ^^  ^t 
of  his  nephew,  Colonel  Markham,  he  left  Chester  on  board         *  .» 
the  Welcome,  and  with  one  hundred  settlers,  sailed  for  his  f^^k^^^i^ 
province,  his  benevolent  heart  full  of  hope  and  courage. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  ^^^i^ 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  now  amounting  to  two  or  three  thousand.  Oetobersa 
The  next  day,  at  their  court-house,,  he  received  from  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  surrender  of  The  Territories.  He 
then,  with  blended  dignity  and  affection,  assured  the  delisted 
throngs,  that  their  rights  should  be  respected,  and  their  happi- 
ness regarded.  Yirits  N«w 

In  honor  of  his  friend,  the  Duke,  he  next  visited  New  York ;      YoHl 
but  immediately  returning,  he  went  to  Upland,  which  he  named    cheMar. 
Chester.     Here  a  part  of  the  pioneers,  with  Markham,  had 
begun  a  settlement,  and  here  Penn  called  the  first  assembly. 

It  consisted  of  an  equal  number  from  the  province  and  The  December  4 
Territories.     By  its   first  act,  all  the  inhabitants,  of  what-    ''^u?!"L 
ever  extraction,  were  naturalized.     Religious  freedom  was  ""^d  to 
established  among  the  peof^e,  but  all  officers  and  ekeetom    hoMiaem. 
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FART  IL  jBogi  be  believers  in  Jesra  Christ  Penn  was  the  first  legis- 
PEBIOD  L  lator,  whose  criminal  code  admitted  the  humane  {uinciple,  that 
CHAP.  !▼.  ^Q  object  of  punishment  is  noi  merely  to  prevent  crime,  but 
^"^"^^"^^  to  reform  the  offender.  Hence,  his  code  seldom  punished 
p  '^^'  with  death.  The  assembly  sat  three  days,  and  passed  fifty- 
<i^"fiftj-  °^®  IsMn ;  an  evidence  that  the  time  which  belonged  to  the 
mnebwB.   public,  was  not  here  consumed  either  in  personal  abuse  or 

pompous  declamation. 
Penn  ▼uits      Penn  next  paid  a  visit  of  friendship  and  business  to  Lord 
wfj^^    Baltimore  at  West  River.    Though  they  differed  on  the  ques- 
'  tion  of  boundaries,  yet  friendly  feeling  pervaded  the  interview. 
Directions  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Markham,  who  pre- 
ceded Penn,  that  the  natives  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
fairly ;  and  accordingly  no  land  had  been  entered  upon  but  by 
their  consent.    They  had  also  been  notified  that  Penn,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Onas,  was  to  kindle  a  council 
fire  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  meet  and  establish  with  them 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.     On  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
Holds  his  day,  under  a  huge  elm  at  Shackamaxon,  now  a  suburb  of  Phil- 
^gj^^fi^  adelphia,  William  Penn,  majestic  in  person,  beautiful  in  coun- 
dw  itxij^M.  tenance,  graceful,  though  plain  in  manner  and  attire,  his  only 
ornament  being  a  sash  of  pale  blue,  stood  and  held  in  his  hand 
the  roll  of  peace.     Sending  around  his  loving  glance,  he  sees 
*'  far  as  his  eyes  can  carry,"  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  its 
painted  and  plumed  children  gathering  towards  him.     The 
chiefs  come  forward  and  half  encircle  him.     The  principal 
ladianoef^  sachem  puts  upon  his  own  head  a  homed  chaplet,  the  symbol 
of  his  power.     At  once  every  warrior  lajrs  down  his  bow  and 
tomahawk,  and  seats  himself  upon  the  ground.     The  grand 
chief  then  announces  to  Onas  that  the  nations  are  ready  to 
hear  his  words,  believing  him  to  be  an  angel  seat  to  them  by 
die  Great  Spirit. 

Penn  gave  them  instructions,  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the 

tions  which  Almighty  who  knew  his  inmost  thoughts,  that  it  was  the  ardent 

^^tm  ^"Sr^  desire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.     "  He  would  not  call 

fj^ml.     them  brothers  or  children,  but  they  should  be  to  him  and  his, 

as  half  of  the  same  body."    The  chiefs  then  gave  their  pledge 

for  themselves,  and  for  their  tribes,  *'  to  live  in  love  with 

Thetraatv  him  and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should 

completed,  endure."    The  treaty  was  then  executed,  the  chiefs  marking 

down  the  emblems  of  their  several  tribes.     The  purchases  of 

Markham  were  confirmed,  and  others  made. 

Afler  this,  Penn  went  to  a  villa  which  his  nephew  had  built 

for  his  residence,  oppo;jtite  the  site  of  Burlington,  and  called 

o^mS^   Pennsbury.     Here  he  gave  directions  for  laying  out  towns  and 

names  Phil-  counties,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  surveyor,  Holme,  drew 

•^pl"^    the  plan  of  his  capital,  and  in  the  spirit  of  "brotherly  love,* 

named  it  Philadelphia. 
tji^gog^^      Vessels  came  fast  with  new  settlers,  until  twenty-two, 
bearing  two  thousand  persons,  had  arrived.    Some  came  so 
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Ute  in  the  fall,  that  they  could  not  be  provided  with  house-  PARTn. 
room  in  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  new  city ;  and  "  the  cayes"  period  l 
were  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  river  to  receive  them.     Provi-    ^"^^  ^' 
dence  fed  them  by  flocks  of  pigeons,  and  the  fish  of  the  riv-  ^«^^v^^^ 
era ;  and  the  Indians,  regarding  them  as  the  children  of  Onas, 
himted  to  bring  them  game.  Manh  la 

Penn  again  met  the  legislature,  and  gave  them  legal  as-  168S. 
snrances  that  they  should  have  liberty  "to  amend  or  add  to  Ateoond 
their  charter,"  (the  fundamental  compact  between  himself  and  "••■>^- 
them,)  '*wheiiever  the  public  good  required.** 

The  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  had  Lord  Balti- 
not  yet  been  adjusted  by  the  two  proprietors ;  and  Lord  Bal-  °*°'®j^!'*"" 
timore  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  The  Territories  by  TenitoriM. 
ejecting  the  settlers  on  their  refusal  to  pay  Mm  quit-rent 
Penn  remonstrated.    The  general   court  of    Pennsylvania 
strongly  asserted  his  claim,  and  The  Territories  remained  un- 
der his  jurisdictioh. 

Penn  had  left  beyond  the  ocean  his  beloved  family.     Let^    Aiigwi4. 
ters  from  England  spoke  of  the  sufierings  of  his  quaker    1M4. 
brethren,  and  he  believed  that  he  might  exercise  an  influence  ^^E-  SJ 
there  to  check  persecution.     He  embarked  on  the  fourth  of    v^^m^ 
August,  and  wrote  on  board  the  ship  an  aflectionate  adieu  to 
his  province,  which  he  sent  on  shore  before  he  sailed.     He  His  &ra^ 
said,  "  And  thou,  Philadelphia,  virgin  of  the  province !  my  ^  '^J/^' 
soul  prays  for  thee ;  that,  faithful  to  the  God  of  thy  mercies, 
in  the  life  of  righteousness,  thou  mayest  be  preserved  unto 
the  end !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

New  Jenef— its  Settlement,  and  variotts  Claimants. 

Previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  of  York     16#4. 
made  a  grant  of  that  part  of  his  patent  lying  between  the  ^^JX^ 
Hudson  and  Delaware,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car-    Berkeley 
teret.     This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  andCaneKL 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  isle  of  Jersey. 
In  1664,  before  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  was  known, 
three  persons  from  Long  Island  purchased  of  the  natives  a 
tract  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Elizabethtown,  where 
a  settlement  was  commenced.     Other  towns  were  soon  set-   Eli«hfith> 
tied  by  emigrants  from  the  colonies,  and  from  Europe.     Thus  ^T^JKS 
opposite   claims  were  created,  which  caused  much  discord 
between  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants.     In  1665,  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and  ap- 
pointed Philip  Carteret  governor.     He  made  Elizabethtown 
the  seat  of  government. 
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PAHT  g.       In  1672,  the  disputes  of  the  settlers  became  violent    The 

rmoD  L  inhabitants  of  Elizabethtown,  who  had  purchased  the  soil  of 

oB^Fk  ▼.    the  natives,  refused  to  pay  rent  to  the  proprietors,  and  carried 

^^^^x^^^  their  opposition  so  far,  as  to  expel   the  governor  and  substi- 

1679.     tute  his  son.     The  faUier  returned  to  England,  and  obtained 

^S^dMT  ^'^™  ^^^  proprietors  such  conditions  as  quieted  the  oolonists ; 

mSSm  «^  and  thus  the  proprietary  government  was  restored. 

Wfffneton.      Berkeley  and  Carteret  had  heretofore  held  the  province  as 

joint  property,  but  the  former  becoming  weary  with  the  care 

of  an  estate  which  yielded  him  neither  honor  nor  profit^  sold 

kyseuT^  his  share  to  Edward  Byllinge.    That  gentleman,  becoming  in- 

li^      volved  in  debt,  found  it  necessary  to  assign  over  his  prop^ty 

for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  and  WilliSun  Penn  was  one  of 

his  aasigneea. 

New  Jersey  was  now  jointly  held  by  Sir  Ge<»ge  Cart^et, 

and  Penn,  as  agent  for  the  assignees  of  Byllinge.   But  Penn 

Pem  omaoB  perceiving  the  inconvenience  of  holding  joint  proper^,  it  was 

I^JJ  J^JW  mutually  agreed  to  separate  the  country  into  East  and  West 

'''t^TC     ^^^^^yi  Carteret  receiving  the  sole  proprietosship  of  East 

Jersey,  and  Penn  and  his  associates,  that  of  West  Jersey. 

Penn  in  the  first  place  divided  West  Jersey  into  one  hun- 
dred shares,  which  were  separately  disposed  of,  and  then,  in 
,^        that  spirit  of  righteousness  whereby  he  won  the  confidence 
^eJikn^*  ^  ^^If  ^^  drew  up  the  articles  called  '*  the  concessions  ;"  by 
which  the  proprietors  ceded  to  the  planters  the  privileges  <^ 
free  civil  government,  expressly  declaring  "  we  put  the  power 
in  the  people."    He  examined  Indian  claims,  and  by  felr  pur- 
chase extinguished  them.     Religion  was  left  free,  and  impris- 
onment for  debt  prohibited.     Such  was  his  infiuence,  that  in 
two  years  he  sent  over  eight  hundred  new  settlers,  mostly  qua- 
kers, — ^persons  of  excellent  character,  and  good  condition. 
Etft  Jeney      ^^  1682,  East  Jersey,  the  property  of  Carteret,  being  ex- 
pmchased  in  posed  to  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  twelve  quakers,  under  the 
1688,     auspices  of  Penn.    In  1683,  the  proprietors  doubled  their 
fo^S"  ^^™^®'»  ^^^  obtained  a  new  patent  firom  the  Duke  of  York. 

km.  East  Jersey  was  now  free  from  religious  intolerance.    This 

Tba  pene-  was  the  era  of  those  civil  wars  of  Great  Britain  in  which 
^^  fi°4   Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  other  royal  officers,  hunted  the 
E^SSne^,  Cameronian  Scots  like  wild  beasts.     Hundreds  of  the  suf- 
ferers now  came  to  East  Jersey,  and  there,  bringing  their  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  habits,  they  were  blessed  with  security, 
1678.     abundance,  and  content 

^"^"^        Sir  Edmund  Andros«  when  governor  of  New  York,  under 

^SmtBX  pretence  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York,  usurped  the  gov- 

of^^      emment  both  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  laid  a  tax  upon 

Juugn.     ^u  goods  imported,  and  upon  the  property  of  all  who  came 

Penn  re-    to  settle  in  the  country. 

•tores  it,         Penn  received  complaints  of  these  abuses,  and  with  such 

\?^*    *^'^A£[^  ^f  argument  opposed  the  claims  of  the  duke,  that  the 

proprietor!,  commissioners  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  adjudged  the 
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doties  to  be  illegal  and  oppressiye,  ia  consequence  of  which^   PART.n. 
in  1680  they  were  removed,  and  the  proprietors  reinstated  in  period  i. 
tlie  government.     Edward  Byllinge  was  appointed  their  gov-    cbap.  ti. 
emor;  and  the  next  vear,  1681,  he  summoned  the  first  gen-  v-^%^^^^y 
eral  assembly  held  in  West  Jersey.     In  1682,  the  people,  by     1681. 
the  advice  of  Penn,  amended  their  government.     Contrary  to  J?^*^Kl 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietor,  the  next  year  they  proceeded  to     •"•™*V" 
elect  their  own  governor. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Iffhiilnnwoh.— Rhode  Iilaad  axid  Connecticut  obtain  Ckaiten. — EllioC,  the 

Apoetle  of  the  iBdienii. 

MiANTONOMOH  sought  the  life  of  tJncas,  because  he  was     -mam^ 
aware  that  he  could  not  make  him  unite  in  a  conspiracy,  which    Mianton^- 
he  was  excitinsr  against  the  whites.     A  Pequod  whom  he  moh  eeeke 
hired,  wounded  the  Mohegan  chief,  and  then  fled  to  him  for     UnouT 
protection.    He  refused  to  surrender  the  assassin  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  court  at  Hartford,  but  dispatched  him  with  his 
own  hand.     Again  he  practiced  to  take  the  life  ^  Uncas  foy 
means  of  assassination,  and  again  failed. 

Miantonomoh  then  drew  out  his  warriors  openly  against 
him,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  authorities  of  Con- 
necticut were  a  party.  Uncas  met  and  vanquished  him  by  a 
stratagem,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  but  he  resigned  him  to  the 
court.  They  deliberated,  and  then  returned  the  noble  savage  Int 
to  his  captor.  Uncas  killed  him,  without  torture,  but  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cannibal  barbarity. 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  Long  Parliament,  puritanism 
was  favored,  and  the  New  England  colonies  enjoyed  a  happy 
season  of  liberty  and  peace. 

In  1643,  Roger  Williams  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  Jjjf?; 
the  Rhode  Island  an^  Providence   Plantations,  to  obtain  a  and  obtain 
charter  of  civil  government.     He  found  the  affairs  of  the  col-    &  charter 
onies  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  seventeen    ofVM? 
commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  parliament,  with 
much  the  same  powers  as  had  been  given  to  those  appointed 
by  the  king,  in  1634.     By  the  assistance  of  Vane,  now  one 
of  the  commissioners,  he  obtained  from  them  a  free  charier 
of  incorporation,  dated  March,  1644.    The  form  of  govern- 
ment provided  by  this  incorporation,  was  essentially  similar  to 
that  established  in  the  adjacent  colonies. 

Yet  the  state  was  unsettled.     Coddington  had  received     1551. 
from  England  power  to  govern  the  Islands.     Williams,  in  ^^J^S^** 
conjunction  with  John  Clarke,  recrossed  the  ocean,  and  find-  i]^^^  p,^ 
ing  a  "sheet  anchor  **  in  Vane,  he  procured  an  extended  cure  another^ 
7* 
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PART  11.  charter  including  the  islands,  and  confirming  the  limits  of  the 
PERIOD  L  state  as  they  now  exist. 

CHAP.  Ti.        Rhode  Island,  if  not  great  in  territory,  is  rich  in  the  fame 

^■^■^^^^^^  of  having  been  the  first  to  set  the  example,  since  followed  by 

IL  bland    ^i^©  nation  at  large,  of  entire  "  soul-liberty  "  in  matters  of  re- 

leUgiom     llgion. 

freedom.        Williams  lived  to  old  age,  honored  and  beloved.     Yet  did 

he  meet,  at  times,  the  ingratitude  which  has  almost  invariably 

Difference  followed  the  benefactors  of  mankind.     Ijrhe  people  who  owed 

nobleiudthe  ^^^'^  ^  ^  ^^™>  ^^<^^™^  ^^  ^^^  occasion  his  foes,  and  abused 
base  in  mind,  him  for  being  too  generous,  themselves  in  this  case  not  being 
the  recipients.  Williams  wisely  and  cheerfully  took  his  own 
part,  and  plainly  told  them,  that  they  were  but  finding  *'  a 
sponge  wherewith  to  wipe  out  their  own  obligations."  If  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  planets,  we  cannot  therefore  expect  those 
opaque  bodies  will  shine  back  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
sun.  Those  people,  doubtless,  considered  that  it  was  the 
part  of  Williams  to  shine,  and  theirs  to  be  shone  upon. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  done  evil  by  assuming  to  make 
their  own  places  permanent;  and  the  good  which  they  effected, 

1650.  could  not  save  them  from  political  destruction.     Afler  bring- 
Cromwell   ing  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  they  were  themselves  superseded 

^^•pj*^*  by  Cromwell^s  single  authority.     The  restrictions  on  colonial 
ment.      commerce,  which  so  unjustly  oppressed  the  provinces  for  the 

1651.  benefit  of  the  parent  country,  were,  as  has  been  seen,  em- 
N«ng«tton  bodied  by  his  master-mind  in  the  celebrated  "  Navigation  Act.** 

*"*  SSF*"'  ®y  *^^»  ^®  ^'  remembered,  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
sell  all  their  productions  to  English  merchants,  and  purchase 
from  them  all  needed  supplies ;  so  that  the  colonist  not  only 
was  prohibited  from  finding  his  own  market,  and  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  his  own  industry  had  produced,— but  he 
was  also  forbidden  to  si:q)ply  his  wants,  where  he  could  find 
the  most  favorable  terms.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies 
was  thus  "cut  with  a  double  edge;"  and  these  restrictive 
laws  were  passed  one  after  another,  to  the  number  of  nineteen. 

1668.  The  one  of  1663,  did  not  allow  the  provincials  to  be  ihe  car- 
^^^*®r  °P"  riers  of  their  own  produce,  but  required  them  to  employ  Brit- 
ijtrietioni.  ish  shipping;  another,  in  1672,  forbade  the  free  trade  of  the 

colonies  with  each  other.  The  provinces,  especially  those  of 
New  England,  considering  these  laws  as  wholly  unjust,  and  i 
also  objecting  on  the  ground  that  they  were  passed  in  a  par- 
liament where  the  colonies  were  not  represented,  they  evaded 
them,  and  as  far  as  possible,  chartered  their  own  vessels,  and 
traded  wherever  they  pleased. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  his  power  was  acknow- 

1669.  ledged  in  New  England ;  but  the  colonies  had  melancholy 
SSrwb-*  i^rebodings.  Yet  the  authorities  of  Connecticut,  by  the 
iliroptoEng-  eminent  Winthrop,   even   at  this   difficult  period,  success- 

"jg^nj^  fully  applied  to  the  court  of  England  for  a  charter.     They 
ebuter.*   plead,  that  they  had  obtained  their  lands  by  purchase  from  the 
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natires,  and  by  conquest  from  the  Peqaods,  who  made  on  them  PART  n. 
a  war  of  extenninatiim;  and  they  had  mingled  their  labor  with  pbbiod  l 
the  soil.     The  aged  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  moved  the  Earl  of  chaf.  n. 
Manchester  in  their  behalf.     Winthiop  appeared  before  the  v^i^-v*^^ 
king  with  such  a  gentle  dignity  of  carriage,  and  such  appro-  TheyooDg- 
priate  conversation,  as  won  the  royal  favor.     It  is  said  he    ^Jhro^' 
brought  to  the  mind  of  Charles  some  interesting  recollections, 
by  the  present  of  a  ring,  which  had  been  given  to  his  grand- 
father as  a  pledge,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  monarch. 

The  charter  which  Winthrop  obtained,  granting  privile-     1669. 
gas  greater  than  any  other  which  the  government  of  £ng-  Great  miTi- 
land  had  given,  was  worded  in  Connecticut.     The  wise  fa-  ^6**  of Ood- 
thers  there,  did  not  send  their  agent  without  his  business  being     charter. 
thoroughly  prepared.*  Union  of 

The  liberal  charter,  granted  by  the  king,  included  New  Ha-  ^^^  Havtn 
ren.     That  province,  however,  had  not  been  consulted,  and  con^cticoL 
justly  felt  aggrieved;  as  a  relinquishment  of  its  separate  ex-     1666. 
istence  was  thereby  required.     But  at  length,  the  great  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure  becoming  fully  apparent,  the  union 
of  New  Haven  with  Connecticut  was  completed.    Winthrop    Winthiop 
was  chosen  governor,  and  received  seventeen  successive  an-    foiwtnim, 
nual  elections. 

C<^onel  Nichols,  who  was  sent  over  to  command  the  expe*  1664. 
dition  against  New  Netherlands,  was  one  of  four  commission-  £P^ 
ers,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  not  only  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch,  but  for  humbling  the  colonies.  For 
this  purpose,  they  were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  of  complaint,  and  to  examine  and  regulate  them,  as 
seemed  for  the  good  of  the  king's  service. 

The  c<^onists  considered  this  appointment  an  invasion  of 
their  chartered  rights  ;.  yet  no  direct  opposition  was  made  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  except '  by  Massachu* 
setts,  whose  firmness  in  resisting  every  exercise  of  their  power, 
deeply  offended  them ;    and  two  of  their  number,  Carr  and    Harerick, 
Cartwright,  lefl  the  country  in  high  displeasure.     Cartwright    Carr  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch  on  his  passage  home,  and   ^*f!?^ 
Carr  died  the  next  day  ailer  his  arrival,  or  immediate  meas-  the  ookmiea 
ores  would  probably  have  been  taken  against  that  colony. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  labors  of  John  Elliot.     When 
.  Hooker,  in  the  days  of  his  persecution,  had  kept  a  school  at  John  ESik/L 
Little  Baddow,  in  England,  the  youthful  EHliot  had  been  his 
usher,  and  a  resident  in  his  family  ;  and  to  this  blessed  pe- 

*  From  Hoofcer'a  managenent,  may  hare  originated  a  tystem  cf  anwritten 
kw,  which,  wheUier  good  or  bad,  haa  for  many  years  (laat  become  incorporated 
with  the  poetical  nsages  of  this  country ;  and  is  \nown  as  the  "  caucus  sj^st^m.** 
Hooker'a  maxim  was,  **  a  church  wittiin  a  church,**  the  business  for  whidi  the 
many  were  to  be  called  together,  first  di^sted  and  prepared  by  the  few.  Mr. 
Stone,  who  was  Hr.  Hooker's  colleague  m  the  ministry,  had  an  expression  for 
the  same  plan,  wboi,  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress,  the  mitfter  m  ooestion 
had  come  belbie  the  fuU  assembly  of  the  persona  wbo  were  to  decide  it  His  idea 
of  perfeetion  waa,  "a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face  of  a  ailent  democracr." 
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CHRIBTIJLNITT   OPP08ED  BT  THE   8ACHBM8. 

riod,  the  ''apostle  of  the  Indians **  traced  the  spiritusl  lig^ 
which  shone  so  brightly  upon  his  missionary  career. 

He  came  to  Boston  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  was 
settled  at  Rozbury  in  1632,  having  been  previously  married 
to  a  lady  well  suited  by  the  excdUence  of  her  Christian  spirity 
to  sympathize  in  his  devout  aspirings,  and  by  a  wise  prtH 
dence,  to  supply  his  lack  of  care  for  the  l^hysical  wants  of 
himself  and  family. 

Elliot  had  beheld  with  pity  the  ignorance  and  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  savages,  and  his  fixed  determination  was  to 
devote  himself  to  their  conversion.  He  first  spent  some  years 
in  the  study  of  their  language.  The  General  Court  of  the 
province  had  passed  an  order  requesting  the  clergy  to  report 
concerning  the  best  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
natives ;  and  Elliot  took  this  time  to  meet  with  the  Indians  at 
Nonantum,  a  few  miles  west  of  Boston.  His  meetings  for 
religious  worship  and  discourse  Vere  firequent,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  as  favorable  opportunities  could  be  found,  or 
made.  His  efforts  to  teach  the  natives  the  arts  and  usages  of 
civilized  life,  were  also  imremitted  and  arduous;  ''for  civ^ty,'* 
it  was  said,  "  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity.**  These 
efforts  and  their  effects,  exhibit  the  children  of  the  forest  in  a 
most  interesting  point  of  view,  and  show  the  transforming 
power  of  the  gospel.  Their  dispositions  and  lives  underwent 
a  real  change.  Some  of  their  numbers  became  teachers,  and 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  others. 

In  1654,  an  Indian  church  was  collected  at  Natick,  a  town 
having  been  previously  built. 

In  1655,  Elliot  had  completed  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Indian  language,  and  in  two  years  more 
the  old  was  added.  Thus  the  mighty  labor  of  learning  the 
difficult  tongue  of  the  Indians,  of  making  from  its  oral  ele-» 
ments  a  written  language,  and  that  of  translating  the  whole 
Bible,  was,  by  zeal  and  persevering  labor,  accomplished.  It 
was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America.  But  both  the  Indian  and 
his  language  are  now  extinct,  and  Elliot's  Bible  is  a  m^e  lite* 
rary  curiosity.  In  the  expense,  he  had  been  much  assisted 
by  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL** 

In  1674,  there  were  fourteen  towns  of  "  praying  Indians," 
and  six  gathered  churches.  The  Indian  converts  had  much 
to  encounter.  Their  great  chiefs  hated  Christianity ;  for  al- 
though it  made  their  subjects  willing  to  do  the  right,  yet  it  set 
them  to  reflect,  and  thus  to  find  out  that  there  was  a  right  for 
them  to  have,  as  well  as  to  do ;  and  this  tended  to  subvert 
the*  absolute  arbitrary  sway,  which  the  sachem,  however  he 
might  allow  it  to  slumber,  did  actually  possess  ;  and  which 
he  naturally  felt  unwilling  to  relinquish.  Of  these  chiefs, 
Philip  of  Pokanoket  was  peculiarly  the  foe  of  the  Christian 
religion.  If  he  had  embraced  it,  the  fortunes  of  his  family 
and  his  race  might  have  been  changed. 
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Philip  wu  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Massasoit.  He 
had  become  embittered  against  the  English  by  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  he  ascribed  to  them; 
and  thoagh  he  was  thus  left  sole  chieftain  of  the  Pokanokets, 
yet  be  deeply  felt  his  loss,  and  bitterly  resented  it. 

The  extension  of  the  whites  had  now  alarmed  the  savage 
nations.  They  remembered  that  their  ancestors  had  reigned 
sole  lords  of  the  forest.  Now,  their  hunting-grounds  were 
abridged  ;  and  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  other  animals  on  which 
tbey  depended  for  subsistence,  were  frightened  away  by  the 
bnm  of  cirilization.  The  new  race,  whom  their  fathers  re- 
ceived when  a  poor  and  feeble  band,  were  now  gradually 
spreading  themselves  over  the  land,  and  assuming  to  be  its 
sovereigns.  Nothing  remained  to  the  native  savage,  but  to  be 
driven  by  degrees  from  the  occupations  and  possessions  of 
bjh  forefathers  ;  or  to  arouse,  and  by  a  mighty  effort,  extirpate 
the  intruders. 

This  wta  the  spirit  which,  emanating  from  Philip,  spread 
haelf  throughout  the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  Narragan- 
aetta,  so  long  friendly,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  Conanchet, 
the  son  of  Miantonomoh,  and  doubtless  he  remembered  the 
benefactions  which  his  father  had  bestowed  upon  the  whites, 
and  their  refusal  to  hear  his  last  plea  for  mercy. 

Philip  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  by  secret  machinations,  when  Sausa- 
maa,  one  of  the  natives  whom  Elliot  had  inftrurti*il  in  Thriff- 

tiMiity   gavft  fn  tha  Ijlniirliah  intimatinnw  nf  h\n  dftftigna       Sau- 

saman  was  soon  after  murdered.  On  investigation,  the  Plym- 
outh court  found  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  three  of 
Philip's  most  intimate  friends;  and  forthwith  they  caused 
them  to  be  executed. 

The  savages  no  longer  delayed  ;  but  on  the  20th  of  June, 
Philip's  warriors  began  by  attacking  Swansey,  in  New  Pl3rm- 
outh.  The  colonists  appeared  in  defense  of  the  town,  and 
the  Indians  fled.  Receiving  fresh  troops  from  Boston,  the 
onited  English  force  marched  into  the  Indian  towns,  which 
on  their  approach  were  deserted.  But  the  route  of  the  sava- 
gea  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  buildings  which  had  been 
burned,  and  by  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  English,  which 
were  fixed  upon  poles  by  the  way-side.  The  troops  finding 
that  they  could  not  overtdLe  them,  returned  to  Swansey. 

The  commissioners  of  the  colonies  meeting  at  Boston,  were 
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unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  and  each  colony  furnish  means,  according  to  its  ability. 
Of  the  thousand  men  which  they  determined  to  send  immedi- 
ately into  the  field,  Massachusetts  was  to  furnish  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  Connecticut  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
Pl3rmouth  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Subsequently  the 
commissioners  voted  to  raise  double  this  number. 

The  army  was  sent  from  Swansey  into  the  country  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  negotiating,  sword  in  hand,  with  that  con- 
federacy, on  the  15th  of  July,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conclu- 
ded. The  cominissioners,  among  other  stipulations,  agreed 
to  give  forty  coats  to  any  of  the  Narragansetts  who  should 
bring  Philip  alive,  twenty  for  his  head,  and  two  for  each  of 
his  subjects,  delivered  as  prisoners. 

The  Indian  king  retreated  with  his  warriors  to  a  swamp  at 
Pocasset,  near  Montaup.  There,  on  the  18th,  the  colonists 
attacked  them,  but  gained  no  decisive  advantage.  Philip  then 
made  his  head-quarters  with  the  Nipmucks ;  but  by  the  spirit  of 
his  destructive  movements,  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent. Captain  Hutchinson,  with  a  company  of  horse,  was 
sent  to  treat  with  those  Indians,  but  being  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  near  Brookfield,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  six- 
teen of  his  company  were  killed.  The  enemy  then  burned 
the  town. 

Intending  to  collect  a  magazine  and  garrison  at  Hadley, 
Captain  Lathrop,  with  a  corps  of  the  choicest  young  men,  se- 
lected from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was  sent  to  transport  a 
quantity  of  corn  from  Deerfield  to  that  place.  They  wer^ 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  though  they  fougnt  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  almost  all  cut  off.  The  brook,  by 
which  they  fought,  flowed  red,  and  to  this  day  is  cidled 
"  Bloody  Brook." 

In  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had  previously 
been  friendly,  concerted  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  set  fire  to 
that  town.  While  its  flames  were  laging,  they  attacked 
Hadley. 

Dreadful  beyond  description  was  now  the  condition  of  the 
colonists.  The  object  of  the  Indians  was  totally  to  extermi- 
nate them,  and  aimed  equally  at  the  lives  of  the  armed  and  the 
defenseless.  They  were  withheld  by  no  restraiints  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  customs  of  war  led  them  to  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarities*  The  previous  state  of  peace  and  security,  in 
he  course  o^  which,  the  whites  had  spread  themselves  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  and  mingled  their  dwellings  with 
those  of  the  Indians,  rendered  their  situation  more  perilous. 
The  Indians,  thus  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits,  am- 
bushed the  private  path,  rushed  with  the  dreadful  war-whoop 
upon  the  worshiping  assembly;  and  during  the  silence  of 
midnight,  set  fire  to.the  lonely  dwelling,  and  butchered  itx 
inhidiitants.     When  the  father  of  the  family  was  to  go  forth  ir 
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the  moTning,  he  knew  he  might  meet  his  death-shot  as  he   PART  II. 
Opened  his  door,  from  some  foe  concealed  behind  his  fences,   period  i 
or  in  his  bam :  or  he  might  go,  and  return  to  find  his  children  <'hap.  m. 
murdered  during  his  absence.     When  the  mother  lay  down  at  ^^^v^^^^^ 
night,  with  her  infant  cradled  on  her  arm,  she  knew  that  be-     16T5w 
fore  morning  it  might  be  plucked  from  her  bosom,  and  its 
brains  dashed  out  before  her  eyes.     Such  were   ever  the  ^ 
consequences  of  savage  warfare ;  but  at  no  time  during  the  ^ 
settlement  of  the  country,  were  they  so  extensively  felt  as 
during  the  year  through  which  this  war  continued. 

Conanchet  again  manifested  hostility.     In  violation  of  the 
treaty,  he  not  only  received  Philip's  warriors,  but  aided  their  ConandMt 
operations  against  the  English.     On  the  18th  of  December,  ^^2?**** 
one  thousand  troops  were  collected  from  the  different  colonies. 
Captain  Church  commanded  the  division  from  Massachusetts, 
Major  Treat  that  from  Connecticut,  and  Josiah  Winslow,  of 
Plymouth,  was  in  supreme  command.     After  a  stormy  night  S^JI^JJlj* 
passed  in  the  open  air,  they  waded  through  the  snow  sixteen   pffi||^. 
miles ;  and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19tb, 
they  arrrived  near  the  enemy's  fortress.  -^^  19. 

It  was  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  and  was  ii  destroyed. 
so  fortified  with  palisades  and  thick  hedges,  that  only  by 
crossing  a  log  which  lay  over  a  ravine,  could  it  be  approached. 
The  snow  was  deep,  but  the  footsteps  of  the  whites  were 
providentially  directed  to  this   entrance,  and  though  com- 
manded by  a  block-house  fortified  and  manned,  the  officers  led 
the  men  directly  across  the  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge. 
Tne  first  were  killed,  but  others  pressed  on,  and  the  fort  was  The  Engluh 
entered.     Conanchet  and  his  warriors  fought  with  despera^  ^  ^^  ^ 
tion,  and  forced  the  English  to  retire  ;  but  they  continued  the 
fight,  defeated  the  savages,  and  again  entering  the  fort,  they  sofferiaviof 
set  fire  to  the  Indian  dwellings.     One  thousand  warriors  were  the  Indiaae 
kifled  ;  three  hundred,  and  as  many  women  and  children,  ^^J^ 
were  made  prisoners.     About  six  hundred  of  their  wigwams 
were  burnt,  and  many  helpless  sufierers  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  vrretched  remains  of  the  tribe  took  shelter  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  cedar  swamp,  covering  themselves  vrith  boughs,   by  fiunine 
or  borrowing  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  on  acorns  or  nuts,    *^  ^^ 
dug  out  with  their  hands  from  the  snow.     Many  who  escaped 
a  suddeny  thus  died  a  lingering  death.     Conanchet  was  made  Couii^ec^s 
prisoner  in  April,  and  was  offered  his  freedom  if  he  woold      ^'^^ 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.    The  chief^n  indignantly  re- 
fosed,  and  was  put  to  death. 

The  English  pursued  the  war  with  energy.     In  the  spring   1^^ 
of  1676,  the  colonial  troops  were  almost  universally  victorious.    ^^^^ 
Jealousies  arose  among  the  different  tribes  of  savages,  and  gain  the  lf»* 
while  great  nambers  were  slain,  many  deserted  the  common     ^^^ 
cause.     Philip  had  attempted  to  rouse  the  Mohawks  against 
the  English,  and  had,  for  this  purpose,  killed  a  number  of  the 
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PARTH.   tribe,  and  attributed  their  death  to  the  whites.    His  perfidy 

PSBKM)  L  was  detected,  and  he  fled  to  Montaup,  whither  he  was  pursued 

OTAP.  ▼m.  by  Captain  Church. 

^^^"^^^^  In  Uie  midst  of  these  reverses,  Philip  remained  unshaken 
in  his  enmity.  His  chief  men,  as  also  his  wife  and  famfly, 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners ;  and  while  he  wept  at  these 
domestic  bereavements,  with  a  bitterness  that  evinced  the 
finest  feelings  of  human  nature,  so  averse  was  he  to  sab- 

Aag.  12,  mission,  that  he  even  shot  one  of  his  men  who  proposed  it 
1676.  After  being  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  he  was  at  last  shot 
^%^^  near  Montaup,  by  the  brother  of  Uie  Indian  whom  he  had  thus 
killed.  Of  the  scattered  parties  which  remained,  many  were 
captured.  Some  sought  refuge  at  the  north.  These  after- 
wards served  as  guides,  to  those  parties  of  hostile  French 
and  Indians,  who  came  down  and  desolated  the  provinces. 

In  this  dreadful  contest,  New  England  lost  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  Fourteen  towns  had  been  destroyed,  and  a 
heavy  debt  incurred.  Yet  the  colonies  received  no  assist- 
ance from  England;  and  they  asked  none.  The  humane 
Irish  sent  the  sufferers  some  relief. 

Dinrtimit       If  Philip's  war  was  to  the  whites  disastrotis,  to  the  savage 
<»>»«-  ,  txibes  it  was  ruinous.    The  Pokanokets  and  the  Narrairaa- 

"^^^^  setts  henceforth  disappear  from  history.  The  praying  Indlins 
were  mostly  of  the  Massachusetts  confederacy ;  and  although 

Deatraction  they  suffered  much,  being  suspected  by  the  red  men  because 
^^^^•they  were  Christians,  and  by  the  whites  because  they  were 

ing  Ind^^'  Indians,  they  yet  had  a  remnant  lefl.  Elliot  watched  his 
flocks  of  the  wilderness,  and  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers 
on  their  account ;  and  the  wreck  of  four,  towns  remained  from 
the  fourteen,  which  the  converts  numbered  before  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Regicides.— New  Hampehire  and  Maine.— Charter  of  Maasaebuaette 

annulled. 

Thb  regicides,  a  term,  which  in  English  and  American 
history  refers  especially  to  those  men  who  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles  I.,  were,  after  the  restoration  of  his  son* 
Tba  three  proscribed.  Three  of  their  number,  Goffe,  Whalley,  and 
ngieidea.  DixweU,  came  to  America.  They  were  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  under  romantic  circumstances  were  shielded  from 
their  pursuers  at  New  Haven.  At  length,  Whalley  and  GofTe 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russel,  minister  of  Hadley, 
where  they  lived  in  profound  concealment  Groffe  had  been 
a  military  commander.  Looking  from  the  window  of  his 
hiding  place,  he  saw,  on  a  Sabbadi  day,  as  the  people  were 
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coOecting  for  public  worship,  a  body  of  ambushed  Indians  PARTIL 
stealing  upon  them.     Suddenly  he  left  his  confinement  and  period  i. 
appeared  among  the  gathering  worshippers,  his  white  hair  chap.  thx. 
ukd  beard,  and  loose  garments  streaming  to  the  winds  of  v.««i-v-*^^ 
autumn.     He  gives  the  alarm  and  the  word  of  command,  and     Oct.  i. 
the  men,  already  armed,  are  at  once  formed  in  proper  order,    iV^' 
and  bearing  down  upon  the  foe.    When  they  had  conquered,     HadL^ 
they  looked  around  for  their  preserver.     He  had  vanished 
during  the  fray;  and  they  fully  believed  that  he  had  been  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  for  their  deliverance. 

Of  the  three  judges  who  cast  themselves  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  one  was  betrayed.  The  meanest  of  the  people 
could  not  be  induced  by  the  price  set  upon  their  heads  to 
give  them  up ;  and  they  now  rest,  in  peaceful  graves,  upon 
our  soil. 

In  1677f  a  controversy,  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of     j^ww 
Sir  Ferdinando  Goiges,  relative  to  the  province  of  Maine,  was  Massachn- 
settled  in  England,  and  the  province  assigned  to  the  latter,    •etu  pur- 
Upon  this,  Massachusetts  purchased  the  title,  and  Maine  be-     Ma^. 
came  a  province  of  that  colony. 

In  1675,  the  claims  of  Mason  in  New  Hampshire  were  re- 
vived.    From  the  time  that  the  settlements  there  had  formally     1675. 
submitted  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  thesn  claims  Mason  suc- 
had  lain  dormant;   but  upon  a  hearing  of  the  parties,  it    ^^^'*^^' 
was  determined  by  the  judges  in  England,  that  the  towns 
on  the   Piscataqua  were  not  within-  Jie  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  1679,  a  commission  was  made  out  by  order  of  Charles  II. 
for  the  separation  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  jurisdiction  of     1679. 
Massachiaetts,  and  its  erection  into  a  royal  province.    The  New  Hamp- 
assembly  was  to  be   chosen  by  the'  people,  the  president  "***'®  *  "J*^ 
and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.    This  colony  now  ' 

manifested  energies  worthy  of  the  later  patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  a  state,  which,  from  its  firmness  of  character,  ^^ 
no  less  than  its  sublime  piles  of  mountains,  is  called  "the  '  spirit. 
Granite  State."  -  The  people  first  thanked  Massachusetts  for 
the  care  she  had  taken  of  their  infant  condition ;  and  next  de- 
termined "  that  no  law  should  be  valid,  unless  made  by  the 
assembly,  and  approved  by  the  people.** 

Mason  was  authorized  to  select,  and  he   chose  Edward     i689. 
Cnmfield,  a  needy  speculator,  and  sent  him  from  England  to  Mason  tends 
be  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire.    But  Cranfield's  visions  CiMifield  to 
of  wealth  were  short-lived.     He  could  neither  out-wit,  nor  HampaUre. 
o?er-awe  the  rugged  patriots  ;  nor  could  Mason,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  law,  eject  them  from  their  lands,  though  for 
many  years  his  agent,  Cranfield,  gave  them  great  annoy- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding  the  northern  colonies  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  Philip's  war,  and  had  never  petitioned  for,  or 
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received  any  aid  from  the  mother  country,  while  they  were 
yet  mourning  their  slaughtered  sons — and  rebuilding  their 
ruined  habitations,  England  was  planning  their  humiliation. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  though  oflen  called  to  account, 
had  continued  to  disregard  the  navigation  acts,  and  had  refused 
to  send  agents  to  the  court  of  England,  to  answer  for  the 
charges  of  neglect  brought  against  them.  Edward  Randolph 
was  therefore  sent  from  Great  Britain,  in  1679,  as  inspector 
of  customs  in  New  England.  He  being  resolutely  opposed 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  soon  returned,  and 
made  statements  in  England  which  caused  still  more  violent 
measures  against  the  colonies. 

In  1682,  he  came  again  to  Boston,  bringing  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint from  the  committee  of  plantations  in  England,  who 
again  directed  that  agents  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, fully  empowered  to  act  for  the  colonies.  It  vf9s  under- 
stood to  be  the  intention  of  the  king,  to  procure  from  these 
agents  a  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  or  to 
annul  it  by  a  suit  in  his  courts,  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
officers  who  would  be  subservient  to  his  views.  Agents 
were  sent,  but  were  instructed  to  make  no  concessions  of 
chartered  privileges,  bnt  to  defend  them  as  rights ;  of  which  the 
king  being  informed,  he  proceeded  according  to  modes  of  law 
to  cancel  the  charter. 

Massachusetts  was,  however,  assured  that  in  case  of 
peaceable  submission,  the  government  should  be  regulated  for 
her  good.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  genera] 
court  considered  that  it  was  better  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than 
to  put  any  confidence  in  princes."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
governor  and  his  associates  were  in  favor  of  humble  submis- 
sion to  Uie  king's  pleasure.  Here  was  the  commencement 
of  two  parties  in  this  province ;  the  patriots,  who  defended  the 
rights  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  prerogative  men,  who  were  in 
favor  of  complete  submission  to  the  royal  authority.  Agents 
were  sent  by  the  former  to  make  defense  of  their  rights,  but, 
before  they  arrived  in  England,  the  charter  was  annulled. 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  free  governments  in  his  dominions;  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered  writs  to  be  issued  against  the  charters  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  These  colonies  presented 
letters  and  addresses,  which,  containing  expressions  of  hum- 
ble duty,  the  king  construed  them  into  an  actual  surrender  of 
their  charters ;  and,  affiocting  to  believe  that  all  impediments 
to  the  royal  vrill  were  removed,  he  proceeded  to  establish 
a  temporary  government  over  New  England.  Sir  Joseph  Dud- 
ley was  appointed  president  in  1686;  but  in  December,*  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros^  as 
governor  general,  in  whom,  with  a  conncil,  was  vested  all  the 
powers  of  government 
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Sir  Edmund  began  his  career  with  the  most  flatterhig  PART  IL 
professions  of  his  regard  to  the  pablic  safety  and  happiness,  period  l 
It  was,  however,  well  observed,  that  "  Nero  concealed  his  ohap.  nn. 
tyrannical  disposition  more  years  than  Sir  Edmund  did  v-^*v^^^ 
months.*^  He  assumed  control  over  the  press,  and  appointed 
the  detested  Randolph,  licenser. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Andros,  he  sent  to   Connecti- 
cut, demanding  the  surrender  of  her  charter.    This  being  re-    1687. 
fused,  in  1687,  he  came  with  a  guard  to  Hartford,  during  the  Charter  of 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in  person  required  its    hid  b^^ 
delivery.    After  debating  until  evening,  the  charter  was  pro-  Charter  Oak 
duced,  and  laid  on  the  table  where  the  assembly  were  sitting,    ^'^u^^^ 
The  lights  were   extinguished,  and   one  of  the   members 

{)rivately  conveyed  it  a^ay,  and  hid  it  in  a  cavity  of  a 
arge  oak  tree.  The  candles  were  officiously  relighted,  but 
the  charter  was  gone ;  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it, 
or,  at  diat  time,  of  the  person  who  carried  it  away.  The 
government  of  the  colony  was,  however,  surrendered  to 
Andros. 

Massachusetts,  where  Sir  Edmun'd  resided,  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  despotism  and  suffering.     In  1688,  New  York    1688. 
and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  aftd  for  more    ^J^q 
than  two  years,  there  was  a  general  suppression  of  charter  ' 

governments  throughout  the  colonies,  and  a  perpetual  series 
of  tyrannical  exactions. 

But  retribution  was  at  hand.    The  monarch  made  himself 
detested  at  home,  and  his  governor,  by  carrying  out  his  meas- 
ures, incurred  the  hatred  of  the  colonies.     His  subjects,  and 
even  his  own  family,  conspired  against  James.     The  British 
nadon,  putting  aside  the  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  legitimate 
sovereigns,  asserted  that  of  human  nature,  by  declaring  that  „  fjlj^l. 
an  oppressed  people  may  change  their  rulers.    They  forced    lation**  in 
the  king  to  abdicate,  and  consummated  "the  Revolution"  by    C^ltnl 
placing  his  daughter  Mary,  with  her  husband  William,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  Europe,  as  sovereigns  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  New  England.     Even  on  the  first 
rumor  of  the  British  Revolution,  the  authorities  of  Boston  ^^SwS?* 
seized  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  Randolph.     As  a  tempo-  imprMoned. 
raiy  government,  they  organized  a  committee  of  safety,  of     1689. 
which  the  aged  governor  Bradstreet  accepted  the  presidency ; 
though  he  knew  that,  if  the  intelligence  proved  false,  it  might 
cost  him  his  life. 

The  change  of  government,  produced  by  the  removal  of 
Androes,  left  New  Hampshire  in  an  unsettled  state.    Mason  ^     .^^ 
had  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  two  sons  heirs  to  his  claims.    "iSiJnT^ 
The  people  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  again  united  with  Massa-     1685. 
chusetts,  but  their  attempts  were  frustrated  by  Samuel  Allen,  ^J^  fi^ 
who  had  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mason,  their  title  to  New    hi^  ^tiS^ 
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FART  II.  Hfltmpshire.  Allen  received  a  commission  as  govenior  of  the 
PERIOD  I.  colony,  and  assumed  the  govenmient  in  1692. 
QBAP.  IX.  When  the  intelligence  was  confirmed,  that  William  and 
^-^'v^^  Mary  were  seated  on  the  throne,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
ConnectiCTit  cut  resumed  their  charters ;  but,  on  the  application  of  Massa- 
^J^^^f  chusetts,  the  king  resolutely  refused  to  restore  her  former 
sume  their  system  of  government  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others,  were^ 
Mannchii-  ^^®^®^»  Ordered  to  England  for  trial. 

•etts  denied 
hen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

New  YoTk.^Ita  Ooreinon.— Effects  of  the  Revolution  in  Efigland. 

Good  admin-      After  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  Colonel  Nichols  en 

ittntionof  tered  upon  the  administration  of  the  government  of  New 

Nicholt.     York,  which  he  conducted  with  great  prudence,  integrity,  and 

Lovelace     moderation.     The  people,  however,  continued  without  civil 

1667.     rights,  all  authority  heing  vested  in  the  royal  governor  and 

council.    Nichols  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded 

by  Lord  Lovelace. 

In  1673,  England  and  Holland  were  again  involved  in  war, 

and  Holland  sent  over  a  small  fleet  to  regain  her  American 

1673.    possessions.    This  force  arrived  at  New  York,  and  demanded 

Dutch  take  a  surrender,  which  was  made  without  resistance.     The  Dutch 

NewYofk.  jQ^^  immediate  possession  of  the  fort  and  city,  and  sooa 

after  of  the  whole  province. 

^  The  next  year,  1674,  the  war  terminated,  and  New  York 

New  YM  ^^  restored  to  the  English.    The  Duke  of  York,  to  prevent 

natored  to  controversy  about  his  title  to  the  territory,  took  out  a  new 

the  English,  patent,  and  the  same  year  appointed  Sir  Edmund    Andros 

governor. 

In  the  year  of  Philip's  war,  Andros    conducted  an  expe- 
dition against  Connecticut     He  claimed  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  colony  west  of  the  river,  by  virtue  of  its  having 
been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York.     This 
territory  had,  however,  long  before,  been  granted  by  the 
aIjSL^''    ^^&^^  patentees  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,      Andros, 
MQiMd  Irt  ^^"^  *"  armed  force,  arrived  off  Saybrook  fort.    The  govem- 
Saybrook.    or  and  council,  being  apprised  of  his  design,   sent  a  few 
troops  under  Captain  Bull,  who  conducted  himself  with  such 
spirit,  that  Andros,   jocosely  declaring  his  horns  should  be 
"  tipped  with  gold,"  made  no  further  attempt. 
0j~'        In  1682,   Andros,  was  removed  from  the  government  of 
168a     ^®^  York.    The  succeeding  year  was  a  happy  era  in  the 
Fintgen««l  Ustory  of  this  colony.     The  excellent  Colonel  Dongan  ar- 
tttembly.    rived  as  governor,  and  the  desires  of  the  people,  for  a  popular 
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government,  were  now  gratified.    The  first  ^neral  assembly  FART  It 
was  convoked,  consisting  of  a  council  and  eighteen  repre-  period  l 
sentatives.     By  the  declaration  of  the  governor,  they  were   chap.  ix. 
invested  with  the  sole  power  of  enacting  laws  and  levying  v-^*v-^^ 
taxes ;  but  the  laws  could  have  no  force,  until  ratified  by  the 
proprietor.     Governor  Dongan  surpassed  all  his  predecessors, 
in  attention  to  afiairs  with  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed.  l«ai 

When  the  Duke  of  York  became  sovereign  of  England,  it    d^i^^  ^f 
might  have  been  hoped  that  he  would  have  favored  his  own  York  sac- 
province,  but  his  government  was  no  where  more  tyrannical  ^^  ^  ^^ 
and  unpopular. '  James  IL 

The  news  from  Europe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
had  resolved  to  dethrone  him,  and  offer  the  crown  to  WiUiam,^  169§. 
of  Orange,  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected.     But  no  ^^Jf^jjJ* 
active  measures  were  taken  till  after  the  rupture  at  Boston,  ureeaUeto 
when  several  captains  of  the  militia 'convened   to  concert  NewTork. 
measures  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Among  these  was  Jacob  Leisler,  an  active  militia  captain, 
and  a  favorite  of  the  people.    He  was  not,  however,  a  man 
of  talents,  but  receiv^  the  guiding  impulses  of  his  conduct 
from  the  superior  energies  of  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milbome. 
By  the  counsel  of  this  intriguing  Englishman,  Leisler,  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  New  ^"^*L*fL 
York,  and  declared  in  favor  of  William,  but  this  declaration,  qs  king  WH' 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  city,  at  first  had  few  adhe-  Unm'g  agent, 
rents,  until  a  report  got  footing,  that  three  ships  were  ap-     1^^^ 
proaching,  with  (nrders  from  king  William,  when  his  party 
was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  six  captains  and  four  hun- 
dred men  from  New  York,  and  seventy  men  from  East 
Chester. 

Dongan,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  proidnce,  then  lay 
embarked  in  the  harbor,  having,  a  short  time  previcmsy  resigned 
his  government  to  Francis  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  governor.    Gwenar 
He,  being  unable  to  contend  with  Leisler's  party,  soon  joined  |^^  Keutenp 
Governor  Dongan.     Leisler,  now  in  possession   of  the  fort,     depertT^ 
sent  an  address  to  William  and  Mary  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  news  of  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Colonel  Bayard  The  mans- 
and  Mr.  Courtland,  the  mayor,  opposed  Leisler ;  but  finding  iragrof  wott 
it  impossible  to  raise  a  party  against  him  in  New  York,  they  ^i^jJ^J** 
retired  to  Albany. 

In  the  month  of  December,  a  packet  arrived,  directed  "  to 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such,  as  for  P^l^r^' 
the  time  being,  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace,  and  ad-  p^giMMf^ 
ministering  the  laws,  in  their  Majesties'  province  of  New 
York,  in  America."  Leisler  considered  this  packet  as  di- 
rected to  himself,  and,  from  this  time,  issued  his  commissions 
88  lieutenant  governor. 

The  people  of  Albany,  in  the  meantime,  w%re  determined 
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PART  n.  to  hold  the  garrison  and  city  for  king  William,  independent 
PERIOD  1.  of  Leisler ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October  they  formed  them- 
OHAP.  z.  selves  into  a  convention  for  that  purpose ;  but  Milbome 
^-^^>r^*»^  undertook  its  reduction ;  and  the  distress  of  the  country,  in 
1690.    consequence  of  an  Indian  irruption,  gave  him  the  desired 

tak^s^rfott  success. 

at  Albany.       King  William  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  colonies,  and 
1491-     commissioned  Henry  Sloughter  as  governor  of  New  York. 
Sloughter    Never  was  a  governor  more  needed,  and  never  was  one  more 
%oyma^e,yr  destitute  of  every  qualification  for  the  office.     He  refused  to 
treat  with  Leisler  ;  but  put  him  and  several  of  his  adherents 
to  prison.     Finally,  that  unfortunate  man,  t^ether  with  his 
Leisler  and  son-in-law,  perished  upon  the  gallows.     Their  execution  was 
JJ^^   disapproved  by  the  people ;  and  their  pn^rty,  which  was 
confiscated,  was  afterwards  restored  to  their  descendants. 
This  was  the  period  of  king  William's  war,  in  which  New 
A  Congress  York  suffered  with  ihe  other  provinces.     It  was  in  May, 
New  Yo^    1691,  that  a  general  convention  met  in  New  York  ;  thus  ex- 
May    '  tending  the  system  begun  by  the  four  New  England  colonies, 
IMl.    and  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  American  Confederacy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  MsMadnuetti. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  had  now  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness  a  home ;  and  Uiey  believed,  that  they  had,  col- 
lectively, the  right  of  any  single  householder,  to  exclude  from 
it  whoever  they  regarded  as  dangerous  to  its  peace.    But  a 
father,  who  should  exclude  his  children  on  account  of 
opinion,  would  violate  the  rights  of  conscience.    A  christian 
Proceed-    sect  had  arisen  in  England,  called  in  derision  Quaken,  who, 
Quake  re  in  *<^k>*ow'®dging  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spiritj  went 
England,    forth,  as  they  believed,  under  its  direction,  to  bear  testimony 
against  a  ceremonious  worship,  outward  ordinances,  a  minis- 
try depending  upon  man  for  its  call  and  support,  and  the  cus- 
tomary compliments  and  fashions  of  the  world.     At  places  of 
public  worship,  where  by  penal  laws  their  attendance  was 
sought  to  be  enforced,  they  sometimes  spoke  against  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  ministers  who  officiated.      For 
•(DMrn^     this,  and  for  their  boldness  in  spreading  opinions  deemed  dan- 
Geo.  Fox.  ^^rous  to  the  existing  profession  of  religion,  George  Fox, 
who  was  considered  their  founder,  and  many  of  his  fellow 
labourers,  were  imprisoned  and  cruelly  used. 
The  founders  of  New  England  knew  the  Quakers  by  report 
July  11,    of  their  enemies ;  and  might  never  have  heard  how  pure  and 
loft6.     holy  were  their  morals,  and  how  benevolent  their  intentions ; 
and  Mmv"  *^^  when  two  Quaker  women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher, 
Fisher  ar-  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  propagating 
rive.      their  opinions,  they  were  rigorously  imprisoned  by  the  autho- 
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nties,  Old  their  books  burned    Eight  other  Qoakers  soon  after   PART  ir. 
came  and  were  treated  in  like  manner.    The  commissioners    period  i. 
sitting  at  Boston,  recommended  that  the  sereral  United  Colo-   ^^^*-  "• 
nies,  make  laws  prohibiting  the  ingress  of  Quakers  and  other  ^-^^v-^^ 
notorious  heretics ;  and  should  any  come,  that  they  be  secured  EiSSrotter 
and  removed.    The  four  colonies  made  laws  accordingly.         vfiwbBn. 

But  it  was  Massachusetts,  that  the  Quakers  regarded  as  the 
seal  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  which  they  felt  moved  to  attack ;   i^j^^^^' 
as  also  the  established  religion,  which  they  denounced  as  doiienof 
mere  outward  observance,  and  unspiritual  formality.    Yet  this  the  U.  C.  at 
religion  was  what  the  Puritans  had  sacrificed  every  tiling  to     ^<»^o»*- 
enjoy,  and  was  in  their  eyes  the  model  of  perfection,  and  to    p«ritt«g 
their  hearts  dearer  than  life.    But  all  their  vigOance  and  severity  baffled  by 
fafled  to  keep  out  the  determined  Quakers.  ^e^ 

William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  were  tiie  first 
executed ;  Mary  Dyer  stood  on  the  gallows  with  them  joy-    IMO. 
fully  waiting  her  turn,  when  she  was  reprieved  and  carried  away.    JJ^JfJ 
But  soon,  supposing  herself  again  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  she    ^^ 
came  back  and  was  hanged,  hairing  a  bold  testimony.    William    1640^ 
Leddxa  was  also  executed ;  but  the  people  of  Massachusetts    ^f^^ 
began  to  revolt  at  these  cruelties.    Wenlock  Christison  was    ""V*"* 
condemned  to  die.    He  told  the  tribunal  at  which  Gov.  Endi-  Chriftiion 
cot  presided,  that  they  had  no  right  to  put  him  to  death.  They  eondemiMd. 
violated  the  laws  of  England,  whose  vengeance  they  would 
experience,  and  finally  everlasting  punishment  for  their  sins ;  Hk  aeTere 
and,  said  he,  *^  it  is  aU  in  vain,  for  every  one  you  put  to  death  Jf^f^^** 
five  more  wfll  come.    Ten  wfll  rise  up  in  my  place,  that  you  "•i"****- 
may  have  torment  upon  torment;  this  is  your  portion,  for 
tiiere  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.**    Whether  prieked  in  con- 
science, or  put  in  fear,  the  authorities  soon  afterwards  opened  J^^f  ^.' 
their  prison  doors,  and  released  ChristiBon  with  27  otiiers ;  ^^}^^ 
whipping  through  tiie  streets  of  Boston,  one  man  and  one 
woman.    Charles  11.  soon  after  interfered  for  tiie  Qoakers,  and 
by  letter  to  the  governor,  forbade  fortiier  violent  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


FnoK  the  devotion  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  we 
turn  to  that  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  France :  and  in  all, 
we  perceive  **  the  operation  of  thai  common  law  of  our  nature, 
which  binds  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being,**  and 
which  in  its  noblest  impulses,  sends  him  forth  with  ardent  ^^IJP^ 
desires  to  toil»  to  snfier,  and  to  die,  in  any  cause,  which  he  aoine  kind 
believes  divine.    The  Jesuit  Misnonaries  possessed  this  de-  mt^^pri^ 
sire  to  ed^tend  the  benefits  of  Christian  redemption  to  the      ^'^ 
heathen ;  yet  they  unfortunately  mingled  worldly  policy  with 
leligioos  enthusiasm;  and  sou^  not  only  to  win  souls  to 
Chnst,  hot  subjects  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  Catholics,  already  in  Canada,  seconded  their  efibits. 
8 
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PART  II.   In  1634,  two  missionaries,  Brebeuf  and  Daniel,  left  Quebec, 

PERIOD  L  in  company  with  a  party  of  wild  Hurons ;  and  endured  the 

CHAF.  zi.    toil  and  hardship  of  a  journey  of  some  hundred  mOes  up 

^■-^^><"^  the  Ottawas  and  along  its  waters.    The  wilderness  east  of 

1684.    Lake  Huron,  was  the  country  of  these  savages,  and  there 

^S^  ^  they  erected  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph.    Throngs  of  the  native 

ooiDiMuiy  the  Hurons   came  to  be  instructed,  and  were  soon  numbered 

Huoiis,aad  as  converts  to  Christianity.    The  Christian  villages  of  St 

conr^J  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  soon  arose  amidst  the  forest.     <'  Let 

^Qj^^^^    us  strive,**  said  one  of  their  chiefs,  "  to  make  the  whole  world 

embrace  the  faith  in  Jesus." 
Mni^i        In  1640,  Montreal  was  founded,  to  give  the  missionaries  a 
ibiiiidad.     starting  point  nearer  the  scene  of  their  operations. 
2^2^^        Within  thirteen  years,  the  wilderness  of  the  Hurons  was 
to    '    visited  by  sixty  missionaries,  mostly  Jesuits.    Making  the 
1649.    Huron  settlement  their  central  station,  they  carried  the  gospel 
®."*y  ?^  to  the  surrounding  tribes  ;  and  thus  visited  and  became  the 
first  European  explorers  of  the  southern  portion  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  which  they  took  possession  for  me  French  king. 

One  of  these  missionaries,  Isaac  Jouges,  undaunted  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Mohawk  name,  went,  accompanied  by  the  pious 
chief,  into  their  country,  and  was  made  their  prisoner.    The 
noble  Huron  might  have  escaped.     "  My  brother,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  missionary,  "  I  made  an  oath  to  thee  that  I 
D^^  ^    would  share  thy  fortune,  whether .  death  or  life.     Here  am  I 
AhanfltarL   to  keep  my  vow."     He  met  the  flames  as  a  Christian  martyr. 
Jouges,  though  cruelly  treated,  survived,  and  was  ransomed 
by  die  Dutch. 
1646.        At  Three  Rivers,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
t^Z  t£   French  and  the  Five  Nations,  whose  orators  declared  that 
French  and  they  "  had  thrown  the  hatchet  so  high  into  the  air,  and  beyond 
Tire  Na-    the  sky,  that  no  arm  was  Iqng  enough  to  reach  and  bring  it 
^^'"^       down."    The  savages  also  made  peace  among  themselves. 
%A±^         Father  Jouges,  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  attempted  a  per- 
Father'    manent  mission  among  the  Five  Nations.     Arriving  at  the 
Joiuna  put  to  Mohawk  castle,  he  was  accused  of  blighting  the  corn  of  the 
fo^J^na^  I"^8ui8  ^y  spells  of  sorcery.     Being  condenmed,  he  received 
town.       his  death  blow  with  composure.    His  head  was  hung  On  the 
palisades  of  the  fort,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  placid 
stream. 

War  was  resumed.  The  fierce  Mohawks  scattered  the 
Wyandots,  triumphed  over  the  Hurons,  and  marked  for  de- 
struction the  missionary  stations  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  rude  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  while  the  village  is  blazing 
1648.     around,  the  venerable  Father  Daniel  is  hastening  to  adminis- 
"2^^^^  ter  baptism  to  those  who  had  too  long  delayed.    The  barba- 
Joaapht.     n&ns  approach,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  helpless,  and 
the  missionary  goes  csdmly  to  meet  them.     Awe-struck,  they 
hesitate, — then  discharge  a  shower  of  arrows.     Their  vic- 
tim bled  from  many  wounds  ;   but  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
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and  Toice,  and  preached  Jesus,  until  his  death-stroke  was  PART  P. 
given.  PERIOD  i. 

The  next  winter  a  thousand  warriors  of  the  Iroquois  made   o^^^*  xi. 
a  night  attack  on  the  village  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  surprised  and  ^-^"v-^^ 
slew  its  four  hundred  sleeping  inhabitants.  March  is, 

St  Louis  shared  a  similar  fate.     The  missionaries  Brebeuf  jf  i?r  1* 
and  Lallemand  were  taken  prisoners  and  tortured,  the  first  for  st.  Igoadvm 
three,  the  last  for  seventeen  hours.     They  died  rejoicing  in       y"* . 
fire  ;  and  the  zeal  of  their  brethren  was  unabated.  UmM, 

The  pride  of  the  Mohawks  grew  with  their  conquests ;  and  Mohawks, 
they  now  menaced  and  insulted  the  Frenoh,  carrying  off  the  menace  the 
governor  from  Three  Rivers,  and  a  priest  from  Quebec.  French. 

According  to  the  Indian  custom,  some  of  the  vanquished 
Hurons  had  been  adopted  into  the  families  of  the  conquerors. 
And  when  at  length  the  Iroquois,  tired  of  war,  received  a    ^mgtM 
messenger  of  peace,  it  was  the  Jesuit,  Le  Moyae,  who  had  j^  Mo™ 
been  with  the  Hurons,  that  was  the  envoy.     The  Father  found    and  other 
among  them  numbers   of  his  affectionate  Huron  converts.  ^^^^  P^ 
The  hope  revived  in  his  bosom,  that  the  whole  west  might  yet  among  the 
receive  Christianity,  and  become  subjected  to  the  French.    In>qwM«. 
Le  Moyne  settled  on  the  Mohawk  river.     Other  missionaries, 
Chamnont  and  Dablon,  went  and  received  a  welcome  among  a  chml  at 
the  Onondagas.     A  rude  chapel  was  there  constructed  in  a  OnaSaga. 
day ;  and  the  services  of  the  Romish  church,  chanted  by 
native  worshippers.     They  were  soon  too  numerous  to  be 
contained  within  its  walls.     The  Cayugas  now  desired  a 
missionary,  and  ^received  the  fearless  Mesnard.     The  Onei- 
das  and  the  Senecas  also  listened  to  the  gospel  of  peace. 

But  their  natures  were  averse  to  its  dictates,  and  they  soon 
broke  through  its  unaccustomed  restraints.     Their  warriors 
sought  the  extermination  of  the  neighboring  Eries,  and  often  MiationMiet 
brought  to  the  villages  captives,  whom  they  tortured,  though  ^ar'wiiii 
of  tender  sex  and  years.     The  missionaries  opposed  their  France  en- 
cruelties  and  incurred  their  displeasure ;  and  after  vainly  so-     ^g^ 
liciting  aid   from  Canada,  they  abandoned  their  missions. 
Their  return  was  but  the  signal  for  a  renewed  war  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.     So  ended  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  colonize  New  York. 

Father  Claude  Allouez,  bent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  *.JJ^f^ 
early  in  September,  passed  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Superior ;  ^^en  tbt 
and  sailing  along  the  high  banks  and  pictured  rocks  of  its    aooshen 
southern  shore,  he  rested,  beyond  the  bay  of  Keweena,  on  jjJjJ^JI^ 
that  of  Chegoimegon.     Here  was  the  great  village  of  the       nor. 
Chippewas. 

A  grand  council  of  ten  of'  twelve  tribes  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, assembled  to  prevent  the  young  braves  of  the  Chippe- 
was and  Sioux  from  taking  up  the  tomahawk  against  each  j^  inaiaa 
other.     In  this  assembly  came  forward  the  missionary,  and     eoondL 
atood  and  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  heavenly,  and  of  his 
earthly  master,  that  there  should  be  peace. 
8* 
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PART  n.       The  Indians  listened  with  reverence.     They  had  never 
Period' I.  before  seen  a  white  man.     Soon  a  chapel  was  built,  and  there 
CRAP.  XI.   tbey  devoutly' chanted  their  vesper  and  matin  hymns;  and 
<^^>^^^^  the  mission  of  St.  Esprit  was  fotmded.    The  scattered  Hurona 
Faiindsthe  ^n^  Qttawas  here  collected  around  the  missionary.     He 
St  Esprit,  preached  to  the  Pottawotamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Illi- 
andpreaches  nois  and  the  Sioux.    From  each,  he  gained  descriptions  of 
***  SoM?*"  *^®"^  country, — ^their  lakes  and  rivers, — of  which  he  made  re- 
ports to  his  govemtnent.    He  especially  dwelt  on  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  river  "Mesipi."      He   m'ged  the 
sendilig  of  small  colonies  of  French  emigrants,  to  make  per- 
manent settlements  in  the  west. 
1668.        ^  small  company,  headed  by  two  missionaries,  Claude 
8t  Mary's   Dablon  and  James  Marquette,  founded  the  first  French  settle- 
fonnded.    ment  within  the  limits  of  the  Umted  States.    It  is  at  St. 
»  •  •  Mary's,  on  the  falls  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 

OreenBvr.  ^^ouex  founded  a  mission  at  Green  Bay. 

Marquette  selected  a  young  Illinois  as  his  companion,  and 
learned  from  him  the  language  of  his  nation.    He  collected 
1671.    ^^®  remains  of  the  Hurons  at  the  point  St.  Ignace,  north  of 
Marquette   Mackinaw ;  built  a  chapel,  and  established  a  mission ;  and 
:^lacts  tha  fjQm  thence  visited  the  adjacent  tribes.    These  heard  with 
St.  Ignace.   astonishment,  that  he  had  formed  the  bold  design  of  exploring 
the  great  river  of  the  west, — ^notwithstanding  their  assertions, 
that  its  monsters  devoured  men  and  canoes,  its  warriors 
never  spared  the  stranger,  and  its  climate  was  rife  with 
death. 
Marquette  walked  from  Green  Bay,   followed  the  Fox 
1673     river,    and  crossed  the  Portage  from  its  head  waters   to 
ypflowif  the  those  of  the  Wisconsin,  when,  with  no  companion  but  the 
,  Wisconsin  missionary  Joliet,  he  embarked  upon  its  bosom,  and  followed 
^liinirpi"    ^^®  course,  unknowing  whither  it  would  lead.     Solitary  they 
floated  along,  till,  in  seven  days,  they  entered  with  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  the  broad  Mississippi.     They   continued  to  float 
with  its  lonely  current,  until,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moingona, 
they  perceived  the  marks  of  population.     Disembarking,  they 
found,  at  fourteen  miles  from  the  river,  a  village  of  the  na- 
tives. ' 

Old  men  met  them  with  the  calumet,  told  them  they  were 

•   expected,  and  bade  them  enter  their  dwellings  in  peace.     The 

missionaries  declared,  by  the  council-fire,  the  claims  of  the 

^  Christian  religion,  and  the  right  of  the  king  of  France  to  their 

tegf^'  territory.    The  Indians  feasted  them,  and  sent  them  away  with 

the  gifl  of  a  peace-pipe,  en^bellished  with  the  various  colored 

heads  and  necks  of  bright  and  beautiful  birds. 

Diacoren        Sailing  on  their  solitary  way,  the  discoverers  heard  afar  a 

the  month  of  rush  of  waters  from  the  west ;  and  soon  the  vast  Missouri 

th* Missouri,  came  down  with  its  fiercer  current  to  hasten  on  the  more 

sluggish  Mississippi.    They  saw,  atid  passed  the  mouth  of 

the  Ohio,  nor  stopped,  till  they  had  gone  beyond  that  of  the 
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Adi^nsas.     There  tbey  found  savages  who  spoke  a  new  P^RT.ii. 
tongue.     They  were  armed  ^ith  guns, — a  proof  that  they  period  l 
had  trafficked  with  the  Spaniards,  or  with  the  English  in  Vir*'   ^^^^'  zi- 
ginia.     They  showed  hostile  dispositions,  but  respected  the  '<^^^x^^^ 
peace-pipe,  the  white  flag  of  the  desert. 

Marquette  now  retraced  his  course  to  the  Illinois,  entered     ^mm 
and  ascended  that  river,  and  beheld  the  beautiful  fertility  of  Returns  to 
its  Bununer  prairies,  abounding  in  game.    He  visited  Chicago,  Gie«n  Bay. 
and  in  September  was  again  at  Green  Bay. 

The  next  year,  on  die  banks  of  the  little  stream  now 
called  by  his  name,  Marquette  retired  for  devotion,  from  the  j^^7^' 
company  with  which  he  was  journeying, — to  pray,  by  a  rude    ^^nev 
altar  of  stones,  beneath  the  silent  shade.     There,  half  an  Lake  Miehi- 
hour  afterwards,  his  dead  body  was  found.     He  was  buried  on       ^, 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  Indian  fancies  that  his  spirit 
BtiU  controls  its  storms. 

As  Joliet,  the  companion  of  Marquette,  was  returning  from 
the  west,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  their,  discovery,  he  met  at 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  the  governor  of  the  place,  the 
energetic  and  highly  gifted  La  Salle.  His  genius  idndled  by  ^  gT^' 
the  description  of  the  missionary,  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
fresh  discovery.  La  Salle  repaired  to  France,  and  was  com- 
missioned  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  river. 

He  returned  to  Frontenac,  built  a  wooden  canoe  of  ten  tons,       ... 
and  carrying  a  part  of  his  company  to  the  mouth  of  Tonne-  first  sailbg 
wanta  Creek;  he  there  built  the  first  sailing  vessel  which  ever    vGMel  Km 
navigated  Lake  Erie.     On  his  way  across  the  lakes  he  marked  ^^®  ^^ 
Detroit  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  colony,  gave  name  to  Lake     -FwadB 
Sl  Clair,  planted  a  trading  house  at  Mackinaw,  and  finally  Mackinaw. 
cast  anchor  at  Green  Bay. 

Here,  to  mend  his  fortunes,  he  collected  a  rich  cargo 
of  furs,  and  sent  back  his  brig  to  carry  them  to  Niagara. 
Then,  in  bark  canoes,  he  moved  his  party  south,  to  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  and  there  constructed  the  Fort  of  the  Miamis.     His 
brig  was  unfortunately  lost ;  but,  with  a  small  company,  he 
steered  resolutely  west,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Hen- 
nepin.    They  reached,  through  many  discouragements  by     1679. 
disaster,  treachery,  and  climate,  t^e  river  Illinois ;  and  follow*   HenneDin 
ing  its  waters  four  days'  journey  below  Lake  Peoria,  La  Salle     ^^]e 
there  built  a  fort,  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he 
called  Creve-coeur.     Here  he  sent  out  a  party  under  Henne* 
pin  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  himself  set 
forth  on  foot  to  return  to  Frontenac. 

Hennepin  followed  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with  the 
parent  stream,  ascended  that  river  above  the  falls,  to  which     1690. 
ne  gave  the  name  of  St.  Anthony.     He  afterwards  reported,  ^  st^Ac! 
though  falsely,  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis-  nfu  Falla 
tissippi. 

La  Salle  returned  to  his  fort  on-  the  Illinois,  built  a  small 
vessel,  and  the  next  year,  he,  with  his  company,  sailed  down 
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PARTIL   that  tributary  till  he  reached  the  "  Father  of  Rivers  f  and 

F8RIOD  I    Btill  floating  with  the  current,  now  landing  to  erect  a  cabin, 

cB4P.zn.   now  to  raise  the  cross  and  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of 

^^^^<"*<^  the  country,  La  Salle  passed  on  till  he  reached  the  moulh  of 

1M4.    the  Mississippi.    Ta  the  country  he  gave  the  name  of  Louiai- 

DMBM  frSm  *""^  ^^  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV. 

^eUpper       Returning  to  France,  the  government  sent  him  to  colonize 

MuMiasippi  the  country  which  he  had  visited  ;  but  his  fleet  took  a  wrong 

to      oceML  jjijgQtJQn^  jm^  \^Q  ^gg  carried,  with  his  party,  to  Texas,  where 

vt^^Li  he  made  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis.     Attempting  to  go  to 


hit  way  and  Louisiana  on  foot,  a  discontented  soldier  of  his  party  gave 
discoren    him  his  death-shot.    Texas  was  regarded  as  an  appendage 
^  He'^iTkiiied.  ^  Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

North  and  Sooth  Caroliiia.-— The  Great  Patent— Kr.  Locke'k  Constitiitian. 

After  Charles  II.  was  restored,  his  rapacious  courtiers, 
taking  advantage  of  his  improvident  good  nature,  obtained  for 
^tent  of   their  services  real  or  pretended,  from  him  who  had  little  else 
^yra '    ^  ^^®»  ^^^%^  tracts  of  American  territory.    Nor  was  that 
IMS.    monarch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  all  scrupulous  when  a 
toLordCIar-  favorite  was  to  be  gratified,  if  what  he  gave  had  before  been 
•"^IJ^^  granted,  or  if  it  belonged  to  other  nations.    Thus,  in  1663,  he 
gave  Carolina  which  was  claimed  by  Spain,  to  Lord  Claren- 
don the  historian.  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
General  Monk  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarie,  Lord  Craven, 
the  two  Berkeleys,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. 
1630.         They  first  received  a  tract  which  had,    in   1630,  been 
Heath's  i»t-  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.    Their  ambition  rising  with 
to  w*i5  ^  ^^  occasion,   they  now    stretched  their   thoughts   to   the 
The  CTant*  ^^^  ^^  founding  a  sovereignty,  which  should  not  only  peld 
extended,    them  money,  but  the  fame  of  legislators ;  and  in  1667,  Charles 
1667.     granted  them  the  whole  of  the   country,  from  the  mouth 

Soi^nth"  ®^  *^^  "^^"^  S*-  -^^^^^  ^  ^^°  ^^'  ^°^^  latitude,  and  from  the 

em  part  of  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     To  frame  a  government  for 

the  United  the  future  empire,  was  a  task  assigned  by  the  company  to 

^'^      the  aristocratic  philos'^pher,  Shaftsbury;  and  to  aid  him  in 

the  important  labor,  he  engaged  the  ser\'ices  of  his  friend,  the 

well-known  John  Locke.     In  the  mean  time,  the  younger 

Berkeley,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia,  was  to  extend  his 

Settlement  ™^®  ^^^^  *^®  whole  territory. 

at  Albe*        But  settlers  were  wanted,  and  to  procure  these,  various  in- 
Ae'*iSSr^*  ducements  were  held  out  by  the  company.    Two  settlements 

«r  N.  C.    had  already  been  formed  within  their  precincts.    One  of  these, 
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near  the  Sound,  called,  from  the  title  giren  to  the  restorer  of  PART  IL 
Charles  II.,   Albemarle,  was  begun  at  an  early  day  by  enter-  PERipD  i. 
prising  planters  from  Virginia ;  and  enjoying  entire  liberty,  it  ^^^^-  '^• 
had  been  augmented  from  that  and  other  colonies,  whenever  ^-^^v"^-* 
religious  or  political  oppression  had  scattered  their  people.     1663. 
About  the  time  in  which  the  great  patent  was  granted,  this  ^°™»  *  ^^ 
settlement  had  so  increased  as  to  form,  for  convenience,  a 
simple  democratic  government. 

The  other  colony  was  to  the  south  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear  or 
Clarendon  river ;  and  had  been  originally  made  by  a  little  band  a^^ti^m^nt 
of  adventurers  from  New  England.     They,  as  well  as  the  for-    at  Cape 
mer  colony,  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  natives ; — they  had   Fear,  the 
occupied  it,  and  they  claimed,  as  a  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  fi'**"*  ^*  ^• 
self-government.    They  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
country,  and  most  of  them  deserted  it  to  find  a  better.    In  the 
meantime,  a  number  of  planters  from  Barbadoes,  desiring  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  independence,  had  purchased  lands 
of  the  sachems,  and  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear  river,  near  the 
neglected  territory  of  the  New  Englanders. 

They  requested  of  the  proprietors  a  confirmation  of  the 
purchase  they  had  made  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  power 
which  they  had  assumed  to  govern  themselves.     As  a  state 
must  have  inhabitants,  their  request  was  partially  granted ;  and  ^^'  J-  ^^^ 
one  of  their  number.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  was  appointed  their    i^^. 
governor.     The  settlement,  in  1666,  contained  800  persons. 

Thus  the  germs  of  liberty  had,  in  the  Carolinas,  begun  to 
vegetate  strongly  in  a  virgin  soil.     And  when  the  great  aristo- 
cratical  constitution  of  Locke  and  Shaftsbury,  constituting 
three  orders  of  nobility,  was  sent  over,  in  1670,  the  ground     -g^^^ 
was  already  preoccupied.    These  dwellers  in  scattered  log  Theooasti- 
cabins  in  the  woods,  could  not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be  jJ^^J^  j 
serfs :  and  the  succeeding  years  in  these  colonies  present  a  fruit-  ontuitable. 
less  struggle,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  attempt 
to  organize  a  system,  incompatible  with  the  condition  and 
wishes  of  the  settlers  already  there,  and  equally  uninviting  to 
such  emigrants  as  they  needed ;  emigrants  who  could  clear 
the  forest,  and  contend  with  savage  nature.     Eventually,  the     ]693. 
interest  of  the  proprietors  prevailed  over  their  pride.    The  in-    It  in  abro- 
habitants  took  their  own  way  in  regard  to  government,  and  in      ****^ 
1693,  the  constitution  of  Locke  and  Shaftsbury  was  formally 
abrogated.    Its  impolicy  is  now  a  by-word. 

\^lliam  Sayle,  the  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina,     16Y0. 
brought  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  founded  old  Charleston.    ^S^*^ 
Dying  in  1671,  his  colony  was  annexed  to  that  of  governor       *^ 
Teamans.    In  1680,  the  city  was  removed  to  the  point  of  land    f  6§0. 
between  the  two  rivers,  which  received,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Cbarleaton 
ShaiUbury,  the  names  of  Ashley  and  Cooper.    The  founda-    foonded. 
tion  of  the  present  capital  of  the  south  was  laid,  and  the 
name  of  the  king  perpetuated  in  that  of  Charleston. 

During  the  year  1690,  king  William  sent  out  a  large  body 


9b^  CHRISTIAN   KATIONS   AGAIN  AT  WAR. 

PART  IT.  of  French  Protestants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  thtoir 
i^RlbD  I.  country  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  To  a  part 
CHAP.  zm.  of  these,  lands  were  allotted  in  Virginia  on  James  river,*  and' 
>.^-v"^^  others  settled  in  Carolina  on  the  bank^  of  the  Santee,  and  in 
1690.  Charleston.  They  introduced  the  culture  of  the  yine,  and' 
French  Pro-  ^Qxe  amonff  the  most  useful  settlers  of  the  province. 

tetUnts  act-  ^  *^ 

tleinVir- 
cimaaiid 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

French  and  Indian  War. 

1688         Ja»e8  IT.  of  England,  and  Louis  XFV.  of  Prance,  were 
The  Engliah  common  descendants  of  the  GaUic  sovereign,  Henry  FV. ;  and' 
Reroluuon  when  the  English,  displeased  by  the  refusal  of  James  to  sua- 
'"w*^th**  tain  the  English  church,  and  by  his  avowed  papacy,  leagued^ 
France,     with  his  children,  and   ejected  him  from  the  throne;  the- 
king  of  France  gave  the  roya^  fugitive  a  resting*  place,  in  the 
casUe  of  St.   Germain,  near  Paris :    and,   considering  his- 
cause  as  that  of  all  sovereigns,  who  maintain  that  legitimate 
kings  hold  their  authority  by  divine  right,  he  made  the* 
quarrel  of  James  his  own.     England,  to  justify  herself,  took 
a  ground,  which  is   important  as   an  advance  in  politicsi' 
equity, — that  government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and 
Called,  in    that  any  nation  has  a  right  to  reform  its  qwn.     EPence  a  war 
'feS^W?*  ^^sued  between  England  and  France,  which  affected  die 
Kad%  war.  American  colonies  of  both ;  and  is  known  in  our  annals  as 
"  King  William's  war." 

The  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance ;  and,  on  this  account,  Acadia  was  highly 
valued.    To  protect  it,  the  two  Jesuits,  Vincent  and  Bigot', 
collected  a  village  of  the  savage  Abenakies  on  the  Penobscot; 
1686     ^^^  ^^®  Baron  De  St.  Castine,  a  French  nobleman,  whose 
Baton  Ca3-  character  seems  a  compound  of  ambition,  intrigue,  and'bigotry; 
**>»•       established  there  a  trading  fort.   In  1686,  a  fort  built  at  Pema- 
quid  was  taken  by  Castine ;  and  thus  the  French  claimed,  as 
Acadia,  all  Maine  6ast  of  the  Kennebec  ;  and  they  artfully 
obtained  great  ascendancy  over  the  natives. 
16§9.        In  August,  1689,  fifteen  hundred  warriors  of  the  Iroquois, 
Iio^taoissar-  actuated  by  revenge  for  supposed  wrongs,  surprised  Montreal;, 
''""wal.*"**^  and  a  horrible  night  of  burning  and  minder  preceded  a  morn- 
ing of  desolation.     One  thousand  of  the  French  were  kiffed, 
and  twenty-six  made  prisoners.     Golden   saysr,  "the   Five 
Nations  were  at  this  time  an  overmatch  for  Canada."    Fort 
Fronlenac,  and  its  warlike  stores,  were  abandoned  in  terror, 
and  the  Iroquois  took  immediate  possession. 

The  tribe   of  Pennicooks,  in  New  Hampshire,  had   lost 
several  of  their  number  by  the  treachery  of  the  whiles,  who 
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had  taken  and*  sold  them  into  alaveiy.    The  emisaarieB  of  PABTIL 
Gaatuie  inatigaled  them  to  vengeance.'     At  Dover,  in  thai-  FEwnai/t 
alatev  the  yemerable  Major  Waidron^  a  magistrate  and  a;  ^^^-^^^ 
trader  amoog  the  Indians,  hospitably  admitted  two  9qyaw8  '•^'^^^' 
te  sleep  by  his  fire.    At  dead  of  night,  they  let  in  »  war  ?SJJS^ 
party  from  without.     The  sword-  of  the  veteran   defends  yer.    Major 
mm  nntil  he  is  overpowered  by  numbers.    They  then  place    WvUrhl 
him  upon  a  long  table,  mockf  him  with  a  jeering  call  to  *'  judge 
Indians ;"  and  then,  those  indebted  to  him  for  goods,  draw 
gashes  on  his  breast,  saying,  ^  here  I  cross  out  my  account.** 
Besides  him,  twenty-two  othen  were  killed,  twenty-iune  made 
captive,  and  the  town  burnt. 

Grovexnor  Frontenac,  at  Quebec,  now  planned  to  send, 
through  the  snow,  three  parties.    The  first,  after  a  difficult 
march  of  twenty-two  days,  arrive  at  Schenectady,  the  night 
of  the  1 8th  of  February,  and,  separating  into  small  parties,  they     16M^. 
invest  every  house  at  the  same  moment.    The  people  sleep  fc^SJSTS 
until  their  doors  are  broken  open,  and  themselves  dragged  Fre^  taa 
ham  their  beds.    Their  dwellings  are  set  on  fire ;  men  and:    Indians. 
women  are  butchered  and  scalped,  and  children  have  their 
brains  dashed  out,  or  are  cast  into  the  flames.     Sixty  persons 
thns  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  savages ;  twenty-seven  weie 
carried  captive,  and  most  of  the  small  number  which  escaped, 
lost  their  limbs  in  attempting  to  flee  naked,  thror'^h  a  deep 
snow,  to  Albany. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  expedition  was  d'Tberville,  who 
afterwards  conducted  a  colony  fh)m  Canada  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  became  the  founder  of  Louisiana. 

The  second  par^  of  French  and  Indians,  leagued  for  mid- 
night murder,  are  sentagainst  the  pleasant  settlement  at  Salmon  DeBtracti4» 
Falls  on  the  Piscataqua.     At  break  of  day — a  day  which,  for      -p^^ 
fifty  of  their  aumber,  had  no  morrow,  the  peaceful  inhabitants   March  16. 
were  waked  to  experience  the  horrors  of  Indian  war&re, 
aided  and  directed  by  French  ingenuity.     The  third  party  from    ^^^^ 
Quebec,  in  like  manner,  destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco  * 

Bay  in  Maine. 

Fear  and  terror  were  on  every  side.     The  General  Court  of      j^^y  i. 
Massachusetts  sent  letters  of  request  to  the  several  governors     1691. 
of  the  provinces,  pursuant  to  which  Aey  convened  at  New.  ^e^^^ 
York.     In  consequence  of  the  bold  resolves  of  this  congress,     ^^    ^ 
two  important  measures  were  adopted.     Connectiout   sent  pintmea*- 
General  Winthrop  with  troops  to  march  through  Albany,  there    ura  of  the 
to  receive  supplies,  and  to  be  joined  by  forces  from  New  York.  JJ^Sted  ud 
The  expedition  was  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  was      ^ails. 
destined  to  reduce  Montreal.     Leisler  and  Milbome  failed  to 
furnish  the  supplies,  and  thus  defeated  the  project.  Second 

Massachusetts  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail  under-Sir    measure. 
William  Phipps.     He  took  Port  Royal,  reduced  Acadia,  and  ^Sjj^^"* 
ihence  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  design  of tbmCu^ 
capturing  Quebec.     But  Count  Frontenac,  on  the  summons       da. 
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PAttTIl.  of  Phipps  to  surrender,  took  his  messenger,  blindfolded  him, 
PERIOD  I.  and  then  wheeled  his  little  handful  of  men  in  such  successive 
CHIP.  zm.  rounds,  as  to  make  the  messenger  believe,  by  his  sense  of 
^•^^^''^^  hearipg,  that  a  numerous  succession  of  troops  were  marching 
1691.    before  him.     And  he  made  him  use  his  hands  to  feel  the 
^^^'SluH  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  fortifications.     Nevertheless,  the  intrepid  en- 
loMs apart  "^^J  delivered  a  bold  demand  of  surrender ;  but  he  carried 
of  his  fleet,  back  a  proud  defiance.     When,  however,  Phipps  learned  that 
the  party  of  Winthrop,  which  he  expected  from  Montreal,  had 
failed,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  a  storm  having  wrecked  the  re- 
mainder. 
Massaehu-       Great  expenses  were  by  these  means  incurred,  which  had 
^^*  ^  drained  the  treasury ;  and  the  general  court  authorized,  for 
"credit  lya-  ^^^  ^^  time,  the  emission  of  paper  money,  or  notes  of 
tMD."      credit,  making  them  in  all  payments  a  legal  tender. 

The  effect  of  their  military  failure  was  most  unfortunate 

for  the  colonies.    The  Five  Nations  blamed  the  English  for 

their  inactivity,  and  appeared  inclined  to  make  peace  with 

p  ^^?lf '     ^^  French,  and  the  frontiers  were  more  than  ever  exposed. 

Ie7?prowen  '^^  preserve  the  respect  of  the  warlike   Iroquois,   Major 

atLaFrairie.  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1691,  with 

the  aid  of  three  hundred  Mohawks,  passed  Lake  Champlain ; 

and  at  La  Prairie,  engaged  eight  hundred  French  tro<^,  and 

after  a  severe  conflict,  killed  a  number  equal  to  that  of  his 

own  forces. 

In  none  of  the  colonies  did  the  Revolution  in  England  pro- 
duce a  greater  change  than  in  Massachusetts.     In  1692,  king 
1699.     William,  who  had  refused  to  restore  its  former  government, 
New  chatter  granted  a  new  charter,  which,  extending' its  limits,  but  restrict- 
<^Ma88a-  ing  itg  privileges,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this 
colony.     Massachusetts  now  embraced,  besides  the  former 
territory,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  extending  north 
Tem'toriea   ^  ^^  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  to  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
added,      cepting  New  Hampshire  and  New  York ;  and  including,  also, 
Nantucket,  Martha^s  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands. 
Almost  the  only  privilege  which  the  new  charter  allowed 
t.*tMTti       ^^  people,  was  that  of  choosing  their  representatives.     The 
gljijjgQ^    king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  the  governor 
lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary ;  and  of  repealing  all  laws 
within  three  years  after  their  passage. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WiDiam  Phipps.— Cotton  Mather.— Salem  Witcheraft^-SdiooLB.— Yale 

College. 

Thb  new  cliarter  was  received  at  Boston,  May  14th,  1692.   PART  II 
Tlie  officers  to  be  appointed  under  it,  were  nominated  by  In-  period  n. 
crease  Mather,  a  minister  of  Boston,  sent  to  England  as  agent    chap.  i. 
for  the  colony.     He  gave  the  nomination  for  governor  to  Sir  v.i^*>.<^<^^ 
William  Phipps,  a  favorite  parishioner  of  his  son,  the  learned   May  14th. 
Cotton  Mather,  also  a  minister  of  Boston,  and  the  eccentric  «^^^^* 
historian  of  the  New  England  churches.     Phipps  was  a  na-  y,^^  orer 
tive  of  Pemaquid  in  Maine,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  by  mr  Wit- 
tending  sheep.    He  was  then  made  apprentice  to  a  trade ;  ^*""  Phiw** 
but  being  active  and  enterprising,  he  went  to  England,  and  at 
length  acquired  riches  and  a  title,  by  his  success  in  raising, 
by  means  of  a  diving  beD,  the  treasures  of  a  Spanish  wreck. 
He,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  twenty-eight 
assistants  now  appointed  for  Massachusetts,  were  aU,  such 
men  as  readily  took  advice  from  the  clergy. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  under  which  the  northern  colonies  Supentition 
labored,  from  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  with  than  war  or 
the  new  and  disagreeable  aspect  of  political  affairs,  others  of     tyranny, 
a  different,  though  not  less  disagreeable  nature,  opened  upon 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  delusion,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  intercourse  with     16M. 
evil  spirits,  was  now  at  its  height.     The  first  settlers  brought  ThedelnaioB 
it  with  them  from  the  mother  country.     Laws,  making  witch-  ^|^|^^n£ 
craft  a  capital  crime,  existed  in  England,  and  were  early  en-    be^  in 
acted  in  Massachusetts.    The  mania  began  in  Springfield  in  ^pnngfidd. 
1645,  when  some  individuals  were  accused  and  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted.    Some  few  years  af^er,  persons  at  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Dorchester,  and  Cambridge,  were  arraigned,  and  some 
actually  executed  for  the  supposed  offense. 

But  Salem  was  the  devoted  place  where  this  superstition     j^m. 
was  converted  into  a  phrenzy.     Some  young  women,  perhaps  Pierails  in 
in  part  deluded  by  their  own  imaginations,  complained  of  being      Salem, 
strangely  affected.    Their  complaints,  attributed  to  this  alarm- 
ing cause,  were  reported  a^d  magnified;   at  length  they 
became  prime  heroines  in  a  gossiping  and  credulous  neigh- 
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PARTH.  borhood.    This  encouraged  others  to  set  up  for  the  same 
PERIOD  II.  distinction ;  and  witches,  of  course,  increased  with  the  number 
CHAP.  I.    bewitched. 

^^■"v^^^^-^      At  first,  it  was  old  women  only,  who  tifere  suspected  of 
ConTictioiis  having  leagued  with  the  devil,  to  inflict  upon  the  diseased  the 
°Mid°i£wS^'  various  torments  which  they  asserted  that   they  felt,   and 
ficient      which  they  often  appeared  to  the  spectators  actually  to  feeL 
groonds,     'Y]^^  magistrates  of  the  people's  choice,  had,  with  Bradstreet, 
their  govamor,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Phipps,  discounten- 
anced these  persecutions ;  but  the  new  authorities,  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  of  whpn^  in  this  particular,  Cotton 
Mather  was  the  leader,  pursued  a  course  which  placed  the 
accused  in  situations  where  '*  they  had  need  to  be  iiiagi<Aajis 
not  to  be  convicted  of  magic."    The  unhappy  persons  were 
confronted  with  those  who  accused  them,  and  asked,  "  Why 
And  ty  in*  do  you  afllict  these  children  ?"    If  they  denied  the  fact,  they 
witn^s^^.  ^^^^  commanded  to  look  upon  the  children,  who  would  in- 
stantly fall  into  fits,  and  afterwards  declare  that  they  were 
90  execated  ^^"^  troubled  by  the  persons  apprehended.     On  evidence  no 
*  better  than  this,  were  twenty  persons  executed. 

Malice  and  revenge  carried  on  the  work  which  soperstition 
began.     Private  resentment  was  never  more  fiendish  in  iu 
Three  sis-  'measures,  than  in  the  accusations  which  were  ffot  up  and 
to  the  ani-  hrought  to  fatal  issues,  by  Samuel  Parris,  the  minister  of  Sa- 
mmit/ofthe  lem.     He  had  bitter  animosities  against  several  of  his.  parish* 
"saSmL**  doners.     Rebecciv  Nurse,  amiable  but  reflective,  opposed  dus 
tyrant  of  his  church.     Two  children,  his  daughter  and  hie 
niece,  accused  her,  and  she  was  committed  to  prison.    Pairie 
also' denounced  her  publicly  as  a  "  devil.*'    Her  sister,  Sarah 
Cloyce,  rose  and  left  the  meeting-house.     She  was  herself 
soon  the  tenant  of  a  prison.    Yet  another  victim  was  taken 
from  the  same  family.     Mary  Easty,  knowing  the  worth  and- 
innocence  of  her  dear  imprisoned  sisters,  gpsike,— yet  with 
mildness,  against  the  injustice  which  condemned  thenL    She 
was  soon  forced  from  her  children  and  her  home,  herself  ac- 
cused of  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  and  made  a  prisoner ; 
with  the  horrible  expectation  that,  she  must  close  a  virtuous 
Twenty  exe-  ^^^  ^Y  ^^  violent  death  of  a  malefactor — ^her  only  crime,  that 
cations  in  she  was  unreconciled   to  the  legal  murder  of  her  beloved 
and  Sepl^  sisters,  the  fate  she  was  now  to  share.     Beside  these  innocent 
ber.       persons,  seventeen  others  were  hung  at  Salem.     Among  them 
was  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  \^orthy  clergyman.    The  prisons  were 
full  of  those  committed  for  trial. 

The  general  court,  on  assembling,  took   ground  against 
October,    these  proceedings.     They  perceived  that  none  were  safe;  but 

"^  ^to£?*  ^^  *^®  ^®®*  ^^  *^®  community  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst 
gfoand     "I^hey  abolished  the  special  court  organized  by  Phipps,  and 

against  the  presided  over  by  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant  governor,  by  which 

^1^^     these  executions  had  been  sanctioned.     The  public  were  ad* 

dressed  on  the  subject  through  the  press  by  Uie  independent 
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Calef,  0t  Boston ;  and  the  eyes  of  men  were  at  length  opened.  PAHTIL 
The  pttsoneTB  were  set  free ;  and  the  memoiy  of  Uie  transac-  pbriod  n. 
tion  800Q  became,  what  it  stiU  continues  to  be,  a  source  of    ^bap.  i. 
national  sorrow  and  humiliation.  <^00^>r^^ 

We  hMve  abeady  seen  that  Massachusetts  led  the  way  in  Mamcbu- 
die  establishment  of  a  uniYersity.     Laws  were  also  enacted,  J^^iTiJiw 
which  showed  that  the  rulers  felt  the  importance  of  rightly  to  establish 
instnictaiig  all  their  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  human    <^<)fnn)frn 
ana  aivme. 

But  not  one  of  the  colonies  enjoyed  a  repose  so  uninter-    i^4c 
nipted  a#  Connecticut;  and  therefore  none  had  in  this  respect  The  eottxt  iit 
so  great  advantages  to  show  the  bent  of  the  puritan  mina  in  ^^^""^  ^^^ 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  by  the  right  i^^f^^^m. 
training  of  the  young*    As  early  as  1646,  the  general  court  nonedue^ 
ordered  Mr.  Ludlow  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  to  regulate  the       *^^^ 
edncati<w  of  children. 

This  he  brought  forward,  and  enactments  were  made,  whose    16M. 
liberality,  considering  the  straitened  means  of  these  early  '^'j^*'*** 
fathers,  should  make  their  descendants  of  this  day  blush  for    spectiag 
their  degeneracy.    *'  Forasmuch,"  says  the  statute,  '*  as  the    P^^°^^ 
good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  "^^Ij**^ 
to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters 
are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind,'* 
The   court  uerefore  order  **that  the  selectmen  of  enrery 
town^  in  the  several  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  The  "beii)»- 
virilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that '"™''  ^  ^* 
none  of  tiiein  sludl  suffer  bo  much  baibsrism  m  any  of  th«ii  t^^^^^ 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,     .Tereiy. 
their  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning  as  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  English  tongue,**  in  order  that  they  may  be 
acquainted,  first  with  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
second  with  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  which  they  are  tS^  fi^ 
required  to  obey.    And  if  any  parent  or  master  should  be  parents  who 
found  guiltjrof  this^^barbarismj^he  wasjin  the  first  place,  to  be  "•*f^**5ji*** 
fined,  and  if,  after  due  admonition  of  this  kind,  he  still  neglect-  ^3Lmhn 
ed  his  duty,  the  youth  of  his  family  were  to  be  taken  out  of    leamiiig. 
the  hands  of  such  unfaithful  guardians,  and  placed  under  the 
especial  charge  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  to  see  that  thitfy 
were  duly  instructed. 

But  to  make  more  certain  the  important  object  of  educating  ,^jj^" 
the  young,  and  to  the  end  say  they,  ^  that  learning  be  not    tablished 
buried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers,**  the  Lord  assisting  our  ^ere  there 
endeavors,  it  is  ordered,  "  that  all  the  townships  with  fifty    ^^^^^ 
householders  shall  keep  a  school,  "and  pay^or  the  same  in   Granunar 
such  way  as  they  see  fit.    And  finrther,  that  if  any  town  has  ^^^^JjJ^ 
one  hundred  householders,  they  shall  keep  and  maintain  a    y^^n  lOO. 
grammar  school,  where  young  men  can  be  fitted  for=  a  uni- 
versity. 1?^*' 

New  Haven  had  also  provided  by  law  for  common  schools;  JortpropMiee 
and  in  1654,  Mr.  Davenport  proposed  the  institution  of  a  col-    a  college. 
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PART.  II.  lege,  and  the  town  gave  lands  for  the  object.    Governor  Hop- 

PERIODH.  kins  of  Connecticut,  who  for  several  years  was  alternately 

CHAP.  1.    ^th  Haynes  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony,  dying  in 

"^-^^"^^^^^  London,  bequeathed,  for  such  an  institution,  four  or  five 

1656.     hundred  pounds.    The  school  was  located  at  Saybrook. 

Ho  Uii?X.      ^^^  clergy  of  Connecticut,  feeling  the  need  of  a  college 

nation.  '  nearer  than  at  Cambridge,  to  ftimish  learned  men  as  ministers, 

1701.    ten  of  their  number  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  a 

'^*'*(5)2^"  ^^^'^^^  ^^  incorporation,  together  with  an  annual  grant  of 

charter  and  a  i^l20.    Thus   constituted  as  trustees,  they  held  their  first 

imall  endow-  meeting  at  Saybrook ;  chose  officers,  and  made  laws  for  the 

"^^'^      infant  university. 

1717         '^^^  location  was  inconvenient,  and  more  money  being 

The  college  subscribed  to  fix  the  college  at  New  Haven  than  at  rival 

remored  to  places,  it  was  removed  thither,  and  received  at  the  same  time 

New  Haren.  accessions  of  books  in  its  library,  already  begun,  and  in  its 

funds.    The  most  liberal  of  the  aonora  was  Elihu  Yale,  a  na- 

a^nofwto^  ^^®  ^  ^^^  Haven,  who^had  made  a  fortune  in  Indi^.     His 

The  college  name  has  in  that  institution  a  nobler  monument,  than  the  silent 

leceires  his  column  which  rises  over  the  grave  of  the  warrior,  or  the  mau- 

'^"™^'      soleum  of  the  prince,  whose  adorning  figures  are  those  of 

marble,  not  of  living  and  improving  youth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  earliest  universities  of  the 
^"ySl'^  United  States  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest  celebrity,  although 
many  others  now  exist. 

Early  in  this  period  a  political  event  is  recorded,  which,  as 
N.  England  it  passed  away  without  leaving  any  result,  would  be  onaitted 
°>*'^*SQ'    by  historians,  but  that  it  is  a  pleasant  as  well  as  striking  in- 
stance of  New  England  management;  less  dignified,  but  some- 
times less  troublesome,  than  more  direct  methods  of  refusal  to 
yield  to  powers  regarded  as  usurped. 
Got.  Fletch-     Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  was  empowered 
er  attempts  to  take  command  of  3ie  militia  of  Connecticut.    The  colony 
to  take  com-  immediately  dispatched  General  Winthrop  as  an  agent  to  re- 

•nana  of  the  >  t     ^     ^  •  i  •■*        .**.         ^       i. 

Connecticut  monstrate  with  the  king  and  council  against  this  extraordinary 

militia,     power.     Colonel  Fletcher,  however,  went  to  Hartford  in  1693, 
and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
militia  to  his  command.    Captain  William  Wadsworth,  the 
1  Has     '^'^  ^^  whom  the  charter  was  hid,  paraded  his  company ;  but 
C^ober26.  ^  '"^  attendant  of  Fletcher  began  to  read  his  commission,  the 
He  is  foiled  captain  gave  command  to  <'  drum  ;"  and  when  Fletcher  called 
^^^P'Jj^  out  "  silence  I"  the  captain  raised  his  voice  higher  in  a  second 
***      order,  "  drum,  drum,  I  say."    At  length  Fletcher  gave  up  in 
despair,  perhaps  fearing,  if  he  persisted,  that  Wadsworth 
would,  in  good  earnest,  Mfil  his  threat,  and  "  make  daylight 
shine  through  him." 
1T06         ^^  1706,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Connecticut  was  es- 
tablished at  Stratford. 

Agreeable  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Connecticut,  in  1708  delegates  from  the  churches  of  Con- 
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necticat  met  at  Saybrook  and  framed  the  ecclesiastical  con-   PART  n. 
stitution  called  the  "  Saybrook  Platform."    By  this  the  minis-  pebiod  il 
ters  of  the  churches  in  the  several  counties  were  to  hold   <'b^*  n. 
annual  associations.     All  the  clergy  in  the  state  were  to  meet  ^-^*v^^ 
in  each  county  by  rotation,  and  their  meeting  was  termed  a     1Y08. 
general  association.  iS?**^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


Earopean  Politiea.— Peace  of  Ryawie,  which  cloees  King  William's  War.— 

Queen  Aime*8  War  soon  begins. 

King  William's  war  had  been  feebly  pursued.  Settlements 
on  Oyster  river  were,  however,  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  Sir  William  Phipps 
had  rebuilt  by  the  special  direction  of  the  sovereigns,  had  been 
taken.  In  1 697,  peace  was  made  at  Ryswick,  in  Germany,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  places  captured  during  the 
war  should  be  restored.  Thus  again  had  the  barbarous  appeal 
to  arms  been  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  multiplying  human 
woes. 

Bat  the  parties  profited  little  by  the  lesson,  and  war  was 
soon  renewed.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  violated  former 
treaties  by  placing  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  proclaiming,  as  king  of  England,  James, 
the  son  of  James  II. 

In  America  he  had  given  orders  to  Villebome,  his  governor, 
to  extend  Acadia  to  the  Kennebec,  to  claim  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  to  seize  all  English  vessels 
which  should  be  foimd  fishing  upon  them..  In  May,  1702, 
England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  declared  war  against  both 
France  and  Spain;  and  the  contests  of  the  parent  states 
again  involved  their  American  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  eastern  Indians  had  given  a  solemn 
assurance  of  peace  with  New  England,  yet  uey  now  devas- 
tated Maine  from  Casco  to  Wells.  Deerfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  surprised  at  midnight,  February,  1704,  by  a  party 
of  French  and  Indians,  under  Heurtel  de  Rouville.  The 
sentinel  of  the  fort  being  asleep,  and  the  snow  of  such  a  depth 
as  to  allow  them  to  pass  over  the  palisades,  they  silently  en- 
tered, and  scalped  and  murdered,  or  secured  as  prisoners ^  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Only  a  small  number  escaped  by  flight. 
Forty-seven  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  carried 
captive  to  Canada. 

Early  in  the  assault,  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
the  minister  of  the  place,  was  attacked  by  about  twenty  In- 
dians, who,  after  murdering  two  of  his  children,  secured  as 
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PllPr  n.  prisoners,  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  five  remuning  chiidren. 

PBKioD  n.  nifg,  Williams,  on  the  second  day,  faltered  in  the  march,  and, 

oHAP.  n.   according  to  the  Indian  onstom,  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

^'J^^^*-''      Roused  by  these  inhumanities,  the  veteran  warrior,  Benjsf- 

min  Church,  mounted  en  horseback  and  rode  seventy  miles 

to  ofier  his  services  to  Dudley,  now  governor  of  Massachn- 

1Y04*    setts,  in  behalf  of  his  distressed  fellow  citizens.    He  was 

C^^h^de-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  hundred  soldiers  to  the  eastern  coast  of  New 

stnys  their  England,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  settlements ;  and, 

•ettlemenu.  ascending  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  he  destroyed 

several  of  their  towns,  and  took -a  considerable  number  of 

prisoners. 

In  1705,  Yaudreuil,  now  governor  of  Canada,  proposed  to 
Governor  Dudley,  a  treaty  of  neutrality.    Arrangements  were 
p^y^'    accordingly  made  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  thus  a 
Qxdunged.  Ifl^g®  proportion  of  those  taken  at  Deerfield  were  finally  re- 
leased.   Among  the  number  was  Mr.  Williams  and  some  of 
his  children     One  young  daughter  remained,  married,  and 
raised  a  iamily  in  the  tribe  which  adopted  her.    In  the  years 
1706  and  1707,  small  parties  of  French  and  Indians  borered 
about  the  frontiers,  burning,  scalping,  and  making  prisoners 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
ITIO.        ^^  1710,  Colonel  Nicholson  sailed  from  Boston  in  a  fleet, 
English  take  part  of  which  he  had  brought  from  England,  and  besieged 
P&it  RojbL  Pqj^  i^oyal ;  which,  after  a  few  days'  resistance,  surrendered, 
and  its  name,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  was  changed  to  Anna- 
polis. 

New  York  being  protected  by  the  Five  Nations,  a  lucratire 
The  Dutch  trade  was  carried  on  with  these  Indians  ;  and  the  Dutch  tra- 
enooaiige   ^^^  ^^  Albany  and  Schenectady  sometimes  permitted  preda- 
't^  tory  parties  from  Canada  to  pass  ftom  thrnorthem  parts 
of  the  province,  in  their  attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  New 
England,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  plunder. 
PetsrSohuT-  Colonel  Schuyler,  whom  the  Iroquob  called  Qnider,  having 
tSL^N^E     great  influence  over  these  savages,  thus  had  frequent  know- 
land  peo^l  lodge  of  their  designs,  and  notified  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts of  the  places  marked  for  destruction. 
1T13«        Queen  Anne's  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
Peace  of    which  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English.    For  more  than  ten 
UtPMht     years  this  war  had  exposed  the  frontiers  to  continued  attacks 
JuSb  ^wk.  ^''^'^  ^  savage  foe,  checked  the  prosperity  of  New  England, 
and  efiectually  prevented  the  progress   of  settlements   to 
the  north  and  east.      The  inhabitants  had  been  constantly 
Its  dims-    harassed  with  calls  for  military  service,  and  were  obliged  to 
iRNu  effects,  ^atch  day  and  night  lest  they  should  be  surprised  and  mur- 
dered, or  what  was  not  less  dreaded,  doomed  to  savage  cap- 
tivity.   Agriculture  was  necessarily  neglected,  a  heavy  public 
ij[^'    deht  incurred,  and  a  state  of  general  depression  ensued, 
settle  iaItLe      '^®  Palatines  of  Grermany,  having  been  reduced  to  great 
pnvinoes.   indigence  by  the  wars  in  tluit  country,  sent  to  England  to 
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solicit  charity  of  Queen  Anne.    This  princess  baring  obtained  PART  II. 
for  tbem  grants  of  land  in  America,  about  six  or  seven  thousand  ^^^J* 
arrived  during  the  year  1710,  and  planted  themselves  in 
the  prorince^  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Carolina. 

In  1714,  Queen  Anne  dying,  George  I.,  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  wluch  France  ceded  to 
Engrland  the  whole  of  Acadia,  ihe  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts extended,  its  jurisdiction  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  prorince  of  Maine  ;  and  enterprising  fishermen  and  tra-  takes  ia  all 
ders  not  only  rerived  the  desolated  villages,  but  on  the  eastern  ^*^ 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  erected  new  forts,  and  planted  new 
settlements  around  them. 

Father  Raales,  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  France,  had  for  many 
years  ministered  in  a  rude  chapel  at  Norridgewock  on  the 
Kennebec,  among  his  savage  converts  of  the  Abenakies.  Some 
of  these  now  crossed  the  desert  to  Quebec,  and  consulted  with 
Yandreuil,  the  governor  of  Canada.  Returning,  they  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  English  occupancy,  and  maintain  by  war 
their  own  right  to  the  country,  hoping  that  the  French  would 
ultimately  assist  them. 

The  Indians  began  hostilities  by  burning  Brunswick.  The  Branstnck 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  then  offered  a  bounty  on  In- 
dian scalps.  They  had  ascertained,  by  getting  possession  of 
the  papers  of  Father  Rasles,  that  both  he  and  the  governor  of 
Canada  were  in  the  counsel  of  the  savages,  and  were  the  in- 
stigators of  their  depredations.  A  party  from  New  England, 
in  August,  1724,  destroyed  Norridgewock,  and  exercised  a 
cruel  and  fital  vengeance  upon  the  aged  Jesuit.  He  was  the  ^•^/j*^ 
last  of  that  devoted  order,  who,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  had 
labored  to  attain,  simultaneously,  two  incompatible  objects, 
a  spiritual  kingdom  for  a  heavenly  Master,  and  a  tempond  one 
for  an  earthly  sovereign. 

The  Indians  now  found,  that  though  instigated  by  the 
French,  they  were  not  supported  by  them,  and  their  sachems  ^|J^^^ 
at  St.  John's  concluded  a  peace  with  the  colonists,  which,  as  ^^^^^ 
French  missions  were  now  at  an  end,  proved  durable.    Eng-     InduuM. 
lish  trading  houses  fiourished,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
New  England  remained  undisputed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Pletcker  introduces  Epiicopaey  into  New  Yoik.— Pincf  .-— The  Ztaeym  onitod 

■od  joined  with  New  YoriL 

WBT  n.       Governor  Siong^ter  of  New  York  died  in  1691,  and  in 

4(BSI0DIL  1692,   Colonel  Fletcher  arrived  with  the   commieaioii  of 

•oBiip.  nx.  governor.    Fletcher  was  a  good  soldier,  and  having  forts- 

v^^v^*^  nately  secured  the  friendship  of  Major  Schuyler,  he  was,  hf 

1699.     his  advice,  enabled  to  condact  the  Iiidian  affairs  of  the  c<^ny, 

Fi^^     to  the  acceptance  of  the  people.    He  was,  however,  ava- 

oeed/^^  ricious,  irasciUe,  and  a  bigot  to  his  own  mode  of  iaith,  which 

Sloughter.  was  that  of  the  church  of  England. 

Under  pretence  of  introducing  uniformity  into  the  langnage 

^^^.    mid  liteniure,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  c<rf<my,  the  inhah- 

j|!j^|[||?^  itants  of  which  were  a  heterogeneous  mixture  oi  Dutch  and 

mStento  English,  he  brought  into  the  assembly,  a  bill  for  liie  settleaient, 

be  eettled,  ^hrmighout  the  province,  of  Epiaeopaliaa  ministers,  such  as 

should  be  by  himself  selected.    The  assembly,  after  much 

debate,  agreed  that  the  ministers  should  be  setUed  in  oeitain 

parishes,  but  left  the  choice  to  the  people.     This  was  vary 

offensive  to  the  governor,  who,  after  an  angry  speech,  dis- 

and  intro-  ^^^  ^®  assembly.     Episcopalian  ministers  were,  however, 

Inoes  Epiit-  settled  in  several  parishes ;  and  thus  was  introduced^  a  relig- 

oop«^*     ions  order,  which,  at  this  day,  forms  so  respectable  a  portion 

of  the  population  of  the  state. 
I0M.        In  1698,  Richard,  earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer,  suc- 
BeVamont   eeeded  governor  Fletdier.     During  the  late  wars,  the  seas 
^g)i^u^x,    were  infested  with  English  pirates,  some  of  which  had  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  Fletcher  was  suspected  of  having  coun- 
tenanced them.    Bellamont  was  particnUrly  instructed  *'  to 
put  a  stop  to  ((he  growth  of  inracy,"  and,  for  thi^  purpose,  was 
promoted  to  the  command,  not  of  New  York  only,  hut  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire.    As  no  af^iopria- 
tions  were  made  by  the  colonial  governments  for  this  puipose, 
a  private  adventure  against  the  pirates  was  agreed  on,  and 
Bendf  out  OQ^  William  Kid  was  recommended  to  the  earl  as  a  man  of 
Kidtostop  integrity  and  courage,  who  well  knew  the  pirates  and  their 
*^**^'     places  of  rendezvous.     Kid  undertook  the  expedition,  and 
who  tons  B^l^  ^ro™  t^ew  York ;  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself, 
pinte.      After  some  time,  he  burnt  his  ship  and  returned  to  the  colo- 
nies.   There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought 
large  quantities  of  money,  which  he  caused  to  be  concealed 
IS  enwoied.  ^  ^®  ©wth.     He  was  apprehended  at  Boston,  sent  to  Eng- 
'  land  for  his  trial,  and  there  condenmed  and  executed. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  proprietors  in  West  Jersey, 
had  introduced  great  confusion  into  that  jMrovince ;  disputes 
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constuitly  arising,  not  only  among  the  settlers,  but  between  PART  n. 
the  proprietors  themselves;  so  that  for  three  years  it  might  period n. 
be  said  that  West  Jersey  had  no  xe^ar  authority  what-  °^^'  Cl- 
ever.    On  this  account,  in  1698,  the  proprietors  surrendered  ^^•">^''^-' 
the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.    Queen  Aane  united    16M. 
it  with  the  east  province,  and  New  Jersey,  as  the  whole  was    -mJ^^ 
now  called,  was  to  be  rided  jetntly  with  New  York  by  a  No  goJea- 
loyftl  governor,  having  a  separate  counol  and  assembly  of    ncntia 
tepresestatiyes.  WeitJcwcy. 

The  Queen  appoinied,  as  govenior  of  the  two  provinoes,  the  '^^J^^ 
worthless  Lord  Combury,  who,  as  well  as  herself,  was  a  ^^^to 
fraadcfaild  of  Lord  Cluendon.     He  rendered  himself  odious  Ne^r  York. 
to  the  people,  squandering,  for  hts  own  use,  large  sums  of     f  099 
money,  which  had  been  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  and  Loni  com- 
left  to  his  dbposal  as  governor.    In  1708,  the  assemUies  of  ^^y'tbia 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  no  longer  willing  to  submit*  to  *ti«i!^ 
his  g«»veninienty  drew  up  a  complaint  mgainst  him,  and  sent 
it  to  the  queen.   She  removed  himyand  appointed  Lord  Love-     ITM. 
lace  in  his  room.    After  a  short  sdmifijstraiion,  Lovelace  wis    toreiw^ 
succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  known  as  the  friend  of  Dean    1710. 
Swia,  and  he,  in  1719,  by  Peter  Schuyler,  so  often  meotkmed    ^"S^^ 
as  the  mediator  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  he  being  the    sehaylw. 
oldest  member  of  the  oouncil.     Commissioners  were,  at  this 
time,  appointed  to  draw  the  line  of  partition  between  the 
piovinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticiit. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Burnet  succeeded  Schuyler.    In  order  le  de-    1T90. 
priye  the  French  of  their  supplies  for  the  Indians,  he  instituted    Bumet 
measures  to  stop  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Canada ; 
and  by  this  means  displeased  the  merchants.     They  being 
thm  prohibited  from  a  direct  traffic  with  Canada,  built  a    ^^*^^ 
trading  house  at  Oswego,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  protest  of    X79k 
the  French,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Iroquois,  was,  ia  1727,    Fortified. 
converted  into  a  fortress.     At  length  Bumet  beceme  so  un-    179T. 
popular  with  the  merchants,  that,  though  generally  acceptali^ 
to  the  peojde,  he  was  superseded  inthe  govenmient  by  Colonel  Uwi^mt- 
Montgomery.  *7- 

On  his  death,  the  command  devolved  on  Rip  Van  Dam,  he  ^oi  Dmb. 
being  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  and  an  eminent  mer- 
chant. He  passively  permitted  the  encroachments  of  the 
French,  and  during  lus  administration,  they  erected  a  fort  at 
Crown  Point,  which  commanded  Lake  Champlain,  and  which 
was  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  New  York. 

George  I.  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,    1V9T. 
Gwtge  n.  ^^'f  °- 

9» 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Pennif Ivaak. — ^Peon's  second  Tint^-lUijlmd  nttond 

PART  n.  After  William  Penn's  arrival  in  England,  he  became  one 
PBmoD  n.  of  the  most  inflaentia]  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  for  when  the 
OHAP.  IT.  Duke  of  York  was  made  king,  imder  the  title  of  James  II.,  he 
i^rfp^v^*^^  manifested  for  him  much  confidence  and  affection.  The  in- 
'm^'tt^'  fluence  thus  possessed  at  court  was  never  nsed  for  selfish 
ooait      purposes,  but  mainly  to  obtain  benefits  for  distressed  Quakers, 

and  laws  in  favor  of  general  toleration. 
16M.        When  James  became  an  exile  in  France,  Penn  was  sns- 
Winiam    pected,  by  his  successor,  of  holding  with  him  a  treasonable 
mSrSLfw  ^correspondence ;  and  upon  vague  charges  to  this  effect,  he 
two  yean,  of  was  a  number  of  times  imprisoned.     In  1692,  the  government 
^  **^!!p'  ^^  Pennsylvania  was  taken  from  him,  and  Fletcher,  governor 
P«^urfl?mp  o^  ^^^  York,  appointed  by  the  crown  to  rule  his  province. 
Ilia.       After  strict  scrutiny,  the  conduct  of  Penn  was  found  (o  be 
irreproachable ;  and  in  1694,  he  was  restored  to  the  favor  of 
the  king,  and  reinstated  in  his  government ;  but  not  immedi- 
ately returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  appointed  the  worthy 
Thomas  Lloyd  his  deputy  governor. 
I^H^         In  1699,  Penn  again  visited  his  colony.    Finding  great 
He  viriti  it  complaint  and  disaffection  respecting  the  government,   he 
granted,  in  1701,  a  new  and  Ubenll  charter.    To  the  assem- 
ITOl.    bly  it  gave  the  right  of  originating  bills ;  to  the  governor  the 
Oiu^  new  ]^]j^  ^f  rejecting  laws  passed  by  the  assembly,  of  appoint- 
^^'  ing  his  own  council,  and  of  exercising  the  whole  executive 
power.    This  charter  was  accepted  by  the  assembly,  although 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  discontents  of  the  people. 

The  Territories  rejected  it  altogether;  and  in  1703,  they 
ThelWto-  ^^^^  allowed  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  Penn  still  ap- 
riea  fepaxate  pointing  the  same  governor  over  both  provinces.    Immediately 
fiom  fepn-  afVer  this  third  charter  was  granted,  Penn,  having  settled  a 
•jiTama.    government  which  ^as  given  &m  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lawgivers,  went  to  England,  no  more  to  visit  his 
beloved  province ;  and  the  executive  authority  was  adminis- 
tered by  deputy  governors  appointed  by  himself. 
MaiTlaiid.       In  the  year  1716,  the  government  of  Maryland,  which, 
1716.    since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  had  been  held  by 
am  K^-'  ^®  crown,  was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor, 
elated.     It  continued  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  successors  until 
the  American  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Hogaenots. — Wvr  with  die  Spaniards. — ^Tascaxons  and  Yaxnaneet. 

A  DISSENSION  arose  in  Carolina  between  the  proprietary  PART  It 
gOTernors  and  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  perioi)  n. 
of  the  English  Episcopalians  to  admit  the  French  Protestants    chap.  t. 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly.   Con-  v.^-v-*^^ 
sidering  the  French  as  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  regard-  DiBsensions 
ing  their  difference  of  religion  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  ^  Carolina. 
times,  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  participating  in 
the  rights  of  freemen.     They  affected  to  consider  them  as 
foreigners,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  the  laws  of  England 
against  them  as  such.    They  even  declared  that  marriages, 
aolemnized  by  French  ministers,  were  void;  and  that  the 
estates  of  those  thus  married  should  not  descend  to  their  ^^^^S^^ 
children.    The  Huguenots,  countenanced  by  the  proprietary  PiQiMtaatt. 
governor,  peacefully  submitted  for  a  time  to  the  discourage- 
ments of  such  a  situation ;  and  remained  in  the  province, 
hoping  for  a  favorable  change. 

The  people,  still  complaining,  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  sent,  in  1695,  as  governor  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  full  power  to  recbess  grievances.     Having  re- 
stored order,  he  left  the  country  the  next  year,  but  wiuiout  J^^^v 
giving  to  the  French  their  civil  rights.     In  a  short  time,  how-  ^e^i^tOTM 
ever,  their  correct  deportment  overcame  all  prejudices,  and      order, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  and  freemen. 

About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  touching  at 
Carolina,  the  captain  presented  Governor  Archdale  with  a 
bag  of  seed  rice,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  as   ?^^^^j^ 
to  the  manner  of  its  culture.     The  seed  was  divided  among     a^^!"' 
several  planters.     From  this  accident  arose  the  cultivation  of 
this  staj^e  commodity  of  Carolina. 

The  proprietary  governor,  invested  with  arbitrary  powers, 
resided  in  the  southern  province,  and  governed  the  northern 
by  his  deputy.    In  that  land  of  rivers  and  vine-clad  forests, 
l&erty  roamed  at  large.    The  settlers  had  been  early  visited  ^^^LS?' 
by  George  Fox,  who  found  them  **  a  tender  people**  to  receive  of  the  seetoi 
the  doctrines  of  inner  light  and  outward  nonconformity ;  but    Qnakei*, 
the  deputy  governor,  though  his  powers  were  ample,  could  ^^^^^ 
sever  execute  them,  quarrel  as  he  might,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  peoples'  will. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  an  attempt  was      Mav, 
immediately  made  by  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,     ^TJ^H* , 
against  the  Spanish  province  of  St.  Augustine.    The  cxpe-  ^JJ^J^* 
dition  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  heavy  was  the  expense,  that, 
to  pay  the  debt  incurred,  the  assembly,  for  the  first  time,  re-  p^,  camm 
sorted  to  the  e3q)edient  of  a  paper  currency.  of  8.  C. 


110  oBrrRucTiTB  urDiAir  wars  in  oamolina. 

PART  IL       In  1703,  Governor  Moore  proceeded  against  the  Appala- 

PERIOD  n.  chian  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  instigated  to  hostility. 

0H4P.  T.     |{q  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  settlements,  and  laid  in 

^^^"^^"^^^  ashes  their  towns  between  the   Altamaha  and   Savannah. 

1T03.     Some  of  the  c^qrtives  who  were  taken,  the  avaricioas  gov- 

JuM^'i^  emor  employed  in  cultivating  his  own  fields,  while  others  were 

paiaduioi    sold  for  his  personal  emolument. 

ht^Mam.        The  Spaniards,  aided  by  the  French,  took  their  torn  for 

invasion ;  and  Charleston  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  approach 

gJiZSh'    ^^  ^^®  hostile  ships,  commanded  by  Le  Feboure.     Land 

tMkm  i«h'  forces  were  also  on  the  march  from  St.  Augustine.    But  the 

ptiOad,     summons  of  the  invaders  to  surrender,  and  their  consequent 

attack,  was  met  by  the  people  with  a  spirit  kindred  to  that 

manifested  by  Charleston  in  the  days  of  the  revolution ;  and 

Le  Feboure  and  his  party  retired  with  loss. 

ITOT.        Ii^  1707,  another  colony  of  French  Protestants  settled  on  a 

branch  of  tiie  Neuse  river. 
1T19.        I^  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  other  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
War  with  Iina,  formed,  with  all  the_cnift]  auhtlfity  ofihe-^vage  charac- 
tkeTosctto-  ter^  a  pUtf  f^r  ftxt^TTiipating  the   entire  white  popnIatioiL 
Having  kept  their  design  profoundly  secret  until  the  night 
fixed  lor  its  execution,  they  then  entered  the  houses  of  the 
poor  Palatines  of  Germany  who  had  recently  settied  on  the 
Roanoke,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children.     A  few 
who  escaped  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
collecting  into  a  camp,  kept  guard  night  and  day,  until  aid 
could  be  received  from  South  Carolina.     That  colony  sent  to 
their  relief  six  hundred  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
Indians,  under  Captain  Barnwell.    Although  a  wilderness  at 
this  time  separated  the  northern  from  the  southern  settie- 
Theyaw    ments,  yet  Barnwell  penetrated  it,  boldly  attacked  the  Indians, 
^'SH^^gS^  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  one  hundred  prisoners.    Those 
SSam^j  who  survived,  fled  to  the  chief  town  of  the  Tuscaroras,  where 
BamwelL    they  had  erected  a  wooden  breastwork  for  their  security ;  but 
here  Barnwell's  troops  surrounded  them,  and  they  at  last  sued 
Bmnc  dflh    for  peace.    The  Tuscaroras  had  lost  one  thousand  men  in  the 
ttnita  ^S  course  of  this  war,  and  they  soon  after  left  their  country  and 
t)M  Iioqiioit.  united  with  the  Iroquois,  making  the  sixth  nation  of  tiiat  con- 
federacy. 

In  1715,  the  Yamasees,  who  resided  northeast  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  secreUy  instigated  a  combination  of  all  the 
1V1A     I^^^^''  ^^^™  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  against  South  Carolina. 
War  of  UiA  '^^  Creeks,    Apalachians,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  and  Con- 
Yamanees  garees,  engaged  in  the  enterprise, — and  it  was  computed 
in  8.  C.     that  their  whole  force  exceeded  six  thousand  fighting  men. 
•  The  southern  tribes  fell  suddenly  on  the  traders  settled  among 

them,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  ninety  persons  were  massacred. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately  to  Charleston  and 
gave  th%  alarm. 

Formidable  parties  were  also  penetrating  tiie  northern  firon- 
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tier,  aad  approadbing  CbarlestoB.    They  were  repulsed  by  PART  II> 
the  miliiia,  but  their  route  was  marked  by  devastation.   Gotmh-  naaopo. 
or  Craven  adopted  the  most  energetic  and  judicious  measures.    ^^^^-  ▼• 
At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  he  marched  towards  the  ^-^^^v^^^^ 
southern  frontier,  and  overtook  the  strongest  body  of  the  enemy  c^^*^ 
at  &  place  called  Saltcatchers,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody       en! 
battle  was  fought.    The  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  and 
the  governor,  pressing  upon  them,  drove  them  from  their  terri-  «p]^  Yamat 
tory»  and  pursued  them  over  the  Savannah  river.    Here  they  seessettteia 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and»    ^Wdti 
long  afterwards,  they  made  incursions  into  Carolina.    Nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  Carolinians  were  slain  in  this  war. 

These  events,  in  their  consequences,  had  heightened  the 
dissensions,  already  existing  between  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  proprietors.    The  legislature  had  applied  to  the 
company  for  aid  and  protection,  which  was  denied.     For  tem- 
porary relief,  large  emissions  of  paper  money  were  next  re- 
sorted to.     Directions  were  given  by  the  proprietors  to  the  ^^Jj^rtiiSJ* 
governor,  to  reduce  the  quantity  in  circulation.     The  assembly  gorei^^ 
men  resolved  to  appropriate  the    lands,  from  which  the 
Indians  had  been  driven ;  but  the  proprietors  refused  to  sanc- 
tion this  necessary  proceeding.    A  memorial  was  presented  ,p.  . . 
against  their  chief  justice,  Trott,andthereceiver-general,Rhett,  tem^of  t^ 
who,  for  tyrannical  measures,  had  become  extremely  obnox-     people. 
ioufl  to  the  colony ;  and  a  request  was  made  that  they  might 
be  removed  from  office.    They  were,  however,  not  only  re-  , 

tained,  but  thanked  for  their  services. 

A  general  combination  was  now  formed  throughout  the  colo- 
nyj  to  subvert  the  proprietary  government ;  and  Uie  inhabitants 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other,  in  defense  of  their    .iy«^ 
lives  and  liberties.    This  was  done  with  such  secrecy  and  cmJi^jii^ 
despatch,  that,  before  the  governor  was  informed,  almost  every  tovoIi  Md 
inhabitant  of  the  province  was  engaged  in  the  combination,    ehoowa 
A  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Johnson,  then  the  governor,    "^ 
from  a  conmiittee  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  inform- 
mg  him  that  they  were  to  wait  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  the  government  of  the  province,  under  the  king ; 
as  they  were  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors.   Johnson  refused,  and  endeavored  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  revolt ;  but  it  had  diffused  itself  beyond  his  con- 
trol :  and,  at  last,  the  people  elected  Moore  governor  of  the 
province. 

The  colonists  stated  their  situation  to  the  crown,  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charier ;  J[^J^^ 
and  that  both  the  Carolinas  should  be  taken  under  the  royal  goTenment, 
protection.     Nicholson,  known  in  the  history  of  the  northern  ^  f^jjjl* 
provinces,  was,  in  1720,  appointed  governor,  and,  early  the  fol-    f  iy90. 
lowing  year,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  received 
with  eveiy  demonstration  of  joy.     Peace  having  been  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  he  had  been  instructed  to 
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PART  n.   cultirate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  also  of  the  Spaniards 
FXBiOD  n.  of  Florida.     He  accordingly  held  treaties  with  the  Cherokees 
CHAP.  Ti.  and  Creeks,  in  which  boundaries  were  settled  and  other  ne- 
^^^*>^^^  cessary  regulations  made.    Having  thus  secured  the  province 
from  assaults  without,  Governor  Nicholson,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  he  gave  to  literary  and  religious 
institutions,  soon  caused  its  internal  affairs  to  assume  a  new 
aspect 
The  revolution  was  completed  in  1729,  by  an  agreement 
ITM.    between  the  crown  and  seven  of  the  proprietors,  whereby,  for 
North  Mid  a  valuable  consideration,  they  suj^endered  their  right  and 
Una  Mpa-  interest,  not  only  in  the  government  of  these  provinces,  but 
nted.      also  in  the  soil.    North  and  South  Carolina  were  at  the  same 
time  erected  into  separate  governments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Extensionof  the  French  Empire. — ^New  FVanoe.      ^ 

1M0.        In  1699,  Pensacbla  was  settled  by  three  hundred  Spaniarda 

Peonoola   from  Vera  Cruz.     Scarcely  were  they  established  when  ft 

""^^     fleet  under  Le  Moine  d^Iberville,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who 

had  been  distinguished  as  a  discoverer  and  a  warrior,   ap** 

peared  along  their  coast,  canying  several  hundred  persons, 

mostly  from  Canada. 

The  company  at  first  erected  their  huts  on  Ship  Island, 

FtbnianF  s.  near  the   entrance  of  Lake  Bor?ne.    After  three  weeks, 

^™!^^  dlbberville  proceeded  with  forty  men,  and  stemming  the  tur- 

ICiitiauppi  bid  current,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 

sailed  up  the  stream,  probably  to  Red  River.    Then,  on  his 

return,  he  passed  through  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  and 

the  lakes  which  he  called  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 

bay  of  St  Louis.    On.  the  small  bay  of  Biloxi  he  erected  a 

fort,  and  around  it  his  few  emigrants  were  planted. 

Leaving  them  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Bienville, 
^'^J*  he  went  to  France.  The  climate  proved  fatal  to  numbers,  and 
l^yoiij^  in  1702,  the  chief  fortress  was  transferred  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mobile,  where  was  made  the  first  European  settle- 
ment in  Alabama. 
]|)ri^  In  1716,  Bienville  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  built  fort 
Naichn  Rosalie,  on  the  site  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  European  setde- 
*"""**^  ment  of  the  grand  valley  south  of  the  Illinois. 
giy^^  False  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  had  been  spread  in 
NewOz^  France  for  purposes  of  land  speculation:  and  in  1718,  three 
I  fomid*  ships  came  over,  bearing  eight  hundred  emigrants,  who 
^  founded  a  city,  and  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France,  named 
if  New  Orleans.    By  this  occupancy,  as  well   as  by  her 
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If  France  laid  claims  to  the  extensiye  territory  of  PARTit 

Louisiana.  period  n 

The  French  claimed  also,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  ohjlp.  vn. 

Champlain,  the  basin  of  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  ^^^^'T^^^ 
in  1713,  they  erected  on  its  banks  the  fort  at  Crown  Point.    1T18. 

Soon  after  ike  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  reared  the  fortress  of  ^"^f  ®"** 

Niagara.    A  colony  of  one  hundred  was  led  to  Detroit  as  j^^^^g^ 
eoriy  as  1707,  by  De  La  Motte  Cadillac,  and  another  in  1712,     d^^^ 
by  Anthony  Crozat,  who  had  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  a    i70Ti 
patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana.    A  few  years  after,        to 
a  French  interpreter,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Iroquois  to    1^1^ 

build  his  dwelling  among  mem,  made  a  small  settlement  at  ^^^^SflT^ 
Lewistown.  ITai. 

Since  the  discoveries  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  various  western  routes  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi ;  and  Chicago,  Vincennes,  and  Kas- 
kaskia  were,  at  the  close  of*  this  period,  growing  settlements. 
De  Lisle,  the  royal  geographer  of  France,  represented  New    w^^  ^ 
France  as  extending  to  the  remotest  waters,  which  flowed  New  Fnaos 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  south  to  the  Mobile,  and  north  to  the  ^JW^**"^ 
St.  Lawrence ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  government  to  con-    ^^|^ 
nectthis  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military  posts.    The  Eng- 
lish in  America  had  viewed  their  claims  and  their  operations 
with  alarm,  but  had  been  tardy  in  counter-movements.    Large 
tracts,  inhabited  by  savage  nations,  yet  intervened  between 
the  fortresses  of  the  two  nations ;  but  the  period  drew  nigh 
when  their  conflicting  claims  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  arms. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


New  "^e**"^ — CoDitotettj  in  Mflunachaetti  reipeettag  »  fixed  eabiy  fat  the 

fojsl  gowtnot* 

Ths  fears  of  England  that  her  American  colonies  would    .^y^, 
finally  throw  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent  govern-  j^Jimf  to 
ment,  increased  with  their  growing  strength.   A  bill  had  been    unite  ths 
broDsht  into  the  boose  of  commons  to  unite  all  the  charter  clitfterstw* 
governments  to  the  crown,  but  it  was  defeated ;  agents  of  the  |^  etowii. 
Gokmiee  being  present  in  the'  house  of  lords  to  defend  their 
lights. 

The  governors  appobted  by  the  crown  lud  hitherto  been    1T#S» 
siqiported  by  the  vAontary  appropriations  of  the  cdonial  as-  ^^^£^ 
semblies.    The  government  of  England  perceived,  that,  by  ^^^m 
leaving  them  dependent  for  their  salaries  on  the  pleasure  m   drnteom  m_ 
thoee  they  governed^  they  wonld  be  likely  to  subserve  their  ^'^     ' 
interest  rai£er  than  that  of  the  down:  and  in  1702,  the  gov- 
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PABT.  IL  emor  of  MaaMtcluisetts,  then  Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  a  a8tiT#  of 
FKRIODIL  the  colony,  but  a  tool  of  ro3ralty,  laid  before  the  aBsembly  his 
OBAT.  Tu.   instnictioiw  from  the  qae«i,  toMemand  for  himeeli^  and  the 
^-^'"^^  other  officers  of  the  crown,  a  settled  and  permsnent  salary 
The  assembly  declmed  complying  with  this  request.    In  the 
other  colonies^  the  same  attempt  was  made  by  the  rt^ral  gov- 
ernors, but  notwithstanding  th^r  demands  met  with  opposition,. 
they  were  finally  successful.    In  MassachusettB  this  was  bul 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  controyezsies  between  thft 
representatives  of  the  crown  and  those  of  the  people,  which 
were  continued  through  many  succeeding  years. 

Massachusetts,  to  defray  &e  expenses  of  the  late  wax,  had 
made  such  large  emissions  of  paper  money,  that  gold  and  sil* 
Ter  were  banished  from  the  province.    The  pi4>er  depreciated, 
Embarnss-  and  the  usual  commercial  evils  ensued.    The  aitentiott  of  the 
ments  in  tht  colony  was  directed  to  remedy  these,  and  three  paities  were 
"°"*''^"    formed — *^  the  first,"  says  Marshall,  "  a  very  small  one,  aeti^ 
ated  by  the  principle  which  ou^t  always  to  govem^-that  hoa- 
esty  is  the  best  policy,  were  in  favor  of  calUng  in  the  paper 
imoney,  and  relying  on  the  industry  of  the  peo{^e  to  replace  it 
with  a  circulating  medium  of  greater  stability."    The  second, 
A  banL     which  was  numerous,  were  in  favor  of  a  private  bank,  the  bills 
not  redeemable  in  specie,  but  landed  security  to  be  given.   The 
third  parW  were  for  a  public  bank,  the  faith  of  the  government 
to  be  pledged  for  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  the  profits  scent- 
ing from  tibe  bank  to  be  iq>plied  for  its  support    This  party 
prevailed,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  of  credit,  were 
issued.    The  baidi,  however,   failed  of  its  desired  efiect, 
1T06.     Governor  Shute  succeeded  Dudley,  and,  by  his  recommends^ 
McSb  Dadl  ^^°'  another  emission  of  bills  of  credit  was  made  to  the 
ley.    '  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  consequence 
of  this  was,  rather  to  heighten  than  allay  the  eidsting  difficul- 
ties ;  as  it  was  found,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  fac- 
titious substitute  for  money,  the  less  was  its  value. 

The  commercial  evils  of  the  times,  being,  by  the  people, 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  public  bank,  its  friends,  among 
The  ''patriot  whom  was  the  governor,  were  unpopular ;  and  those  who  had 
^^**  "     favored  a  private  bank,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  Mr.  Cooke, 
became  the  dominant  party.     A.  majority  of  the  general  court 
were  also  of  this  parly ;  and  they  refused  to  raise  the  sabiy 
of  the  governor,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency.   They  also  elected  Mr.  Cooke  their  speaker;  the 
AsMmblv    ff^^^^^  objected,  alleging  that  he  had  a  right  to  negative 
dinolT»d.    uieir  choice.    The  house  denied  this  right,  persisted  in  their 

choice,  and  were,  by  the  governor,  dissolved. 
ITOT.        The  irritated  people,  in  almost  every  instance,  chose  the 
The  same  same  representatives,  and  when  the  next  session  commenced, 
JJ^J^^I^    nmch  ill-temper  was  shown  on  their  part.    Among  other  pro- 
ceedings, jui^y  disfdeasing  to  the  governor,  was  the  omission 
of  the  customary  vote,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
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im  the  payment  of  half  his  yearly  salary ;  and  when  the  tardy  PARTff. 
ap^x>priation  was  made,  it  was  reduced  from  six  to  fire  hun*  pbbioo  n. 
died  pomids.  ohaf.  -m. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the  v^^*v^^ 
crown,  again  demanded  a  fixed  and  adequate  salary.     This    Gorernot 
subject  was  insisted  on,  and  caused  more  violent  disputes  than  ta^diinTiitai 
any  which  had  yet  occurred.    In  the  course  of  the  contest,  foi  a  fixed 
the  people  repeatedly  asserted  the  principle,  to  maintain     >>1a7- 
which,  they  eventually  took  up  arms,  that  none  but  them- 
selves or  their  representatives  had  a  right  to  contrdl  their 
property. 

Govwnor  Shute,  wearied  with  contention,  left  the  province 
in  1722,  went  privately  to  England,  and  preferred  complaints    £^99 
against  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of  which,  two  clauses,     charter' 
additional  to  her  charter,  were  sent  out,  and,  at  length,  re-  ^^^^^^  "^ 
Inotantly  submitted  to,  from  the  fear  of  somethhng  worse ;  the    .^k^ 
one  affirming  the  right  of  the  governor  to  negative  the  choice 
<^  speaker;  and  the  other,  denying  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives the  right  of  adjourning  itself  for  any  period  longer 
thaa  two  days. 

In   1728,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
magistracy  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  that  of  Massachn-     1T98.' 
setts  and  New  Hampshire.    He  was  instructed  by  his  sove-  ^^™^£^' 
reign  to  insist  on  a  fixed  salary.    The  general  court  were  no  gacfaosette 
longer  as  in  the  administration  of  Shute,  violent  and  provoking    and  New 
in  their  xneasures,  but  resisted  with  calmness  and  cantion,  'I'°>P*>^>^ 
endeavcNring  to  evade  and  postpone  a  decisive  answer.    They 
voted  Governor  Burnet  the  unusual  sum  of  one  thousand  seven 
hmidred  pomids ;  three  hundred  for  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  fourteen  hundred  for  his  salary.    He  accepted  the  ^ 
propriation  for  his  expenses,  but  rejected  that  for  his  salary. 
The  people  of  Boston  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dispute,  and  ^^^^  ^ 
the  governor,  believing  that  the  general  court  were  thus  unduly  mown  tbt 
influenced,  removed  them  to  Salem.    Continuing  firm  to  their  court  from 
pnrpoee,  he  kept  the  court  in  session  several  months  beyond     g^ln!^ 
the  usual  time,  and  refused  to  sign  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  the  members. 

In  April,  1729,  after  a  recess  of  about  three  months,  the 
general  court  again  convened  at  Salem,  but  proving  refractory 
on  the  subject  of  the  salary,  the  governor  adjourned  them,  and 
they  met  at  Cambridge  in  August.  Unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression, Burnet  felt  so  severely  the  difficulties  of  his  po-  1799. 
sition,  that  he  sickened  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  B«™«*  ^«•• 
September. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Belcher,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  Au-     1T80. 
gust,  1730,  renewed  the  controversy ;  but  the  court,  afler  two  ^J^'J*^ 
or  three  sessions,  succeeded  with  him,  (and  by  consent  of  the  gaehasetts 
crown,)  in  a  policy  which  they  had  vainly  attempted  with  caniether 
Burnet,  that  of  paying  him  a  liberal  sum  for  present  use,  with-      P^"^* 
out  binding  themselves  for  the  future. 
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PARTIL       In  1719^  more  than  one  hundred  families  emigrated  horn 

PBUOP  n.  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  I^dondeny, 

OHAP.  Tii.    jji  j^jg^  Hampshire.  They  introduced  the  foot  spinning-wheel^ 

^-^"^^^^^  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  culture  of  potatoes. 

1^1^-         A  phenomenon,  singular  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  satisfactorily 

^f*^^^^'  explained,  alarmed  the  people  of  New  England  in  1719.  This 

Anion  Bo-  ^'^^^  ^^  Aurora  BareaUs,  first  noticed  in  the  country  on  the 

realit.      night  of  the  17th  of  December.    Its  appearance,  according  to 

the  writers  of  the  day,  was  more  calculated  to  excite  terror 

than  later  appearances  of  the  same  kind. 

In  1723,  a  fort  was  built  on  Connecticut  river,  in  the  pre- 

1T93.    sent  town  of  Brattleborough,  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant 

FW  settle-  goTemor  Dummer,  of  Massachusetts,  and  hence  it  was  called 

„J^  ^''  Fort  Dummer.    Around  this  fort  was  commenced  ihe  first 

settlement  in  Vermont. 

About  this  period,  a  new  colony  was  projected  in  England. 
The  country,  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  al* 
though  within  the  limits  of  the  Carolina  grant,  was  still  un- 
occupied by  European  settlers.  The  patriotic  deemed  it 
important  that  this  region  should  be  planted  by  a  British  colo- 
ny, otherwise,  it  was  feared,  it  would  be  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards from  Florida,  or  the  French  from  the  Mississippi  At 
the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  abroad  in  England, 
to  notice  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  especially  those  shut  up 
in  prisons,  and  to  provide  for  their  relief. 

Actuated  by  these  generous  considerations,  a  number  of 

Oi^ethorpe  gentlemen  in  England,  of  whom  James  Oglethorpe  was  the 

Jim ftMttle-  °^^^  zealous,  formed  a  project  to  settle  this  traet  by  such  of 

nent      the  sufifering  poor  as  might  be  willing  to  seek,  in  the  new 

world,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

To  this  company,  the  territory  between  the  Savannah  and 

Altamaha,  now,  in  honor  of  the  king,  denominated  Georgia, 

J2[*r'    was  granted ;  and  with  its  settlement  was  completed  that  of 

gnrntedto  t  the  thirteen  veteran  colonies,  which  fought  the  war  of  the  re- 

t'^^'^Mn  volution,  and  whose  emblematic  stars  and  stripes  still  decorate 

Eapaad,    ^^  banner  of  American  Independence. 


PERIOD   III. 
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nn  ran  vtemwaawt  |  17H9  j  or  osoaeiA  by  ooLiTHosra. 

TO 
•«•  ..AM.  <««  »A»«.    ^-BiyJiA  j  WHICH    CL08B8    TH« 

CHAPTER  I. 

GcoigU  aad  Carolina  engaged  in  war  with  the  Spaniarda  ol  Florida.-*Tbe 
Slave  Trade. — War  of  the  FVench  with  the  Chickasawi. 

OoLBTHORPE  having  prepared  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia,   PART  II. 
by  the  assistance  of  a  corporation    consisting  of  twenty-one  period  m. 
persons,  who  were  called  "  Trustees  for  settling  and  estab-    ohjlp.  i. 
lishing  ihe  colony  of  Georgia,"  embarked  in  November,  1732,  v^^-v^^ 
with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants  for  America.  Oglethorpe 

Large  sums  of  money  had  been  subscribed,  which  were    ^^  f^ 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  clothing,  food,  arms,  agricultural 
utensils    and  transportation,  for  such  indigent  persons  as  ^ed*for 
should  be  willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic    and  begin  a  new   the  colony 

seUlement.  MvSeiS^ 

They  arrived  at  Charleston,  January  15th,  1733.     Grovemor    EngUoid. 
Johnson,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  a  barrier  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  southern  Indians,  gave  them  all  the  Yix^  aettle- 
aid  in  his  power,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  mentmade 
their  destination.    This  was  Yamacraw  Bluff,  since  called  «*SaTaiinah. 
Savannah,  which  they  reached  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
Oglethorpe  immediately  commenced  a  fort. 

His  next  care  was  to  propitiate  the  Indians.    The  tribe 
settled  at  Yamacraw  was  considerable.     The  Creeks,  at  this  _^     .. 
period,  could  muster  2,500  warriors ;  the  Cherokees,  6,000 ;      tribes, 
the  Choctaws,  5,000  ;  and  the  Chickasaws,  700 ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  14,200.     Aware,  that  without  the  friendship  of 
these  nations,  his  colony  could  not  even  exist,  much  less  pros- 
per, Oglethorpe  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefsy 
fifty  of  whom  met  him  in  council  at  Savannah.     By  means  of  Enten  into 
an  interpreter,  he  made  them  the  most  friendly  professions,  ^Sfef^ 
which  tney  reciprocated ;  and  these  amicable  dispositions 
passed  into  a  solenm  treaty. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Georgia  was  increased  by  five 
or  six  hundred  emigrants ;  but  most  of  them  were  idle,  and 
many  of  them  vicious.    In  order  to  procure  a  more  efficient 
population,  eleven  townships  of  20,000  acres  each,  were  laid  Fifty  acrea 
out  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Santee  rivers,  and  divided  ^^^^ 
into  lots  of  fifty  acres  each;  one  of  which  was  to  be  given  to     aetOsr 
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PART  IT.  every  actual  settler.    This  arrangement  proved  so  attractive, 
FBBiODm.  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  soon  arrived.     Highlanders 

oHAP.  I.    from  ScoUand  built  the  town  of  Inverness,  aflerwards  Darien, 
y^f^v^^^  on  the  Altamaha ;  and  Germany  a  town  which  they  called 

17S0.    Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah. 
^oimaM^     The  charter  granted  to  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  vested  in 

settle  in    them  powers  of  legislation  for  twenty-one  years,  and  they  now 

Oeoi:gia.    proceeded  to  establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Civil  govern-  province,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  were  regarded 
ment      jaoTe  than  those  of  trade. 

1780.        ^^  1736,  Oglethorpe  erected  three  forts,  one  on  the  Savan- 

O^lethorpe  nah,  at  Augusta ;  ano&er  called  Frederica,  in  the  vicinity  of 

forti^nte?.  the  Scotch  settlement,  on  the  island  of  St.  Simons ;  and  a 

ritoiy  claim-  third,  named  Fort  WUiian,  on   Cmoberland  island.    The 

fl^  ^^    Spaniards  remonstrated,  and  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  the 

'^"^^'^  country  as  far  as  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Oglethorpe  about  this  time  returned  to  England.    That  na- 
^^!^^^  tion  being  determined  to  maintain  their  claim  to  the  disputed 

chief  in     territory,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
^^^^aand  forces  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  sent  him  back  with  a 

^'^''^^    regiment  of  six  hundred  men.    On  his  arrival  in  America^  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica. 

173S.        About  this  time,  a  number  of  slaves  near  Charleston,  mfla- 

^^2!****™  enced  by  the  Spaniards,  rose  in  a  body,  armed  themselves  by 

Stonolnear  forcing  Open  a  magazine  at  Stono,  and  thence  proceeding 

Charleston,  south  twelve  miles,  they  killed  all  the  whites  they  met,  and 

&^^pii^  eompNelled  the  negroes  to  join  them.    At  length,  becoming 

iai^      intoxicated,  they  were  attacked  and  overcome  by  the  men  of  a 

worshipping  assembly,  who,  according  to  law,  went  armed. 

^    ^         Most  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

^^Pj^®»      England  had  now  declared  war  against  Spain ;  Oglethorpe 
Methorpe  ii^v<^^  Florida,  and  invested  Diego,  a  small  fort,  about 

invades     twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Augustine.    After  a  feeble  resist- 

^y^^     ance,  it  capitulated,  and  he  returned.    A  short  time  after,  he 

1940.    blockaded  St.  Augustine  with  *2,000  men.    But  this  expe- 
Hi9  attempt  dttion  proved  unsuccessful,  and  produced  the  unfortunate  re- 
^^^^1^^  suhs  of  an  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  temporary  dis 
tttteit  ensue!  ^'ust  between  the  people  and  their  general. 

The  same  year,  Charleston,  in  South  Cardina,  was  de 
Chaileston  «tn>yed  by  fire.    To  relieve  the  sufferers,  the  British  pailia 

'""■^     ment  generously  voted  jC20,000. 

iVAft         ^°  ^^7*  1742,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Havanna,  from  which, 

June.  *    ^"^  ^  June,  debarked  a  Spanish  army  at  St.  Simons.    Ogle- 

Gennmin-  thorpe,  with  his  wonted  energy,  had  collected  troops  and 

'jJ^JJj^  posted  himself  at  Frederica.    He  was  not  in  sufficient  force 

Brare^yof  openly  to  attack  the  enemy, but  was  himself  attacked  by  a 

tibe  Scotch  poity  of  Spaniards.    His  troops,  particularly  the  Highlanders, 

iSnSa^  under  Captein  M*c  Intosh,  ibu^t  bravely, — repulsed,  and  stsw 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  **  the  Bloody  Marsh.** 

O^ethorpe,  on  being  informed  of  a  division  b  their  camp, 
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B«ct  detenained  on  a  surprise,  sad  murclied  his  army,  dmiag  PARTIL 
the  night,  within  two  miles  of  their  entrenchments,  when  a  pebiodul 
French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket  and  ran    chaf,  i. 
into  their  lines.     Discovery  defeated  every  hope  of  success,  ^^'"v^^^ 
and  Oglethorpe  returned  to  his  camp.      He  then  adroitly  Oglethcupe 
planned  to  make  the  Spaniards  believe  that  the  deserter  was  s^riseand 
a  spy,  and  was  giving  them  information  to  mislead  them.     He       faik. 
wrote  him  a  letter,  urging  him  to  give  the  Spaniards  such  an 
account  of  the  situation  of  his  army  as  should  induce  them  to  Makes  ad* 
attack  him,  or  would,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  detain  them  in  their  ^^^^^ 
own  camp,  until  the  succours  which  he  expected  should  fitun  to  pan- 
arrive.     This  letter,  as  Oglethope  had  contrived,  fell  into  the  »^  *^?'^?' 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  having  loaded  the  deserter  with,  ^coanuy 
irons,  were  deliberating  upon  its  contents,  when  they  per-  of  the  Span- 
ceived  off  Uie  coast  some  ships  of  war,  which  South  Cardina      ^^'^ 
had  sent  to  O^ethorpe  without  his  knowledge.     Panic-struck, 
the  Spaniards  embarked,  and  left  the  coast  in  such  haste  that 
their  artilleiy,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Georgians. 

Georgia,  in  its  early  settlement,  was  distinguished  by  the 
pectdiar  humanity  in  which  it  was  founded.    The  chivalric 
Oglethorpe  *'  sought  not  himself,  but   others ;"  and  for  ten 
years  he  gave  his  disinterested  services,  without  claiming  so  Oglpthoipe 
much  as  a  cottage  or  a  farm.    Though  a  brave  warrior,  com-  ed**fof^Mm- 
passicm  was  the  leading  trait  of  his  mind.     Hence  the  im-   passioasta 
prisoned  debtors  of  England,  the  unfortunate  adherents  of  the    ■^tndiieaa. 
Scottish  Stewarts,  and  those  holy  persecuted  men,  the  mis- 
sionary Moravians  of  Germany,  each  found  in  him  a  father. 
His  mercy  was  also  extended  to  the  African ;  and  he  would 
not,  at  first,  allow  a  slave  in  his  cdiony. 

But  at  that  day,  the  nations  of  Europe,  especially  England,   Computed 
were  permitting  their  ships  to  go  to  Africa,  and  there,  for  a  thatEndand 
trifle,  they  purchased  of  victors,  their  captives— <»f  parents,   *^iej[!?^ 
their  children — and  of  slave-breeders,  their  young  negroes :     nnmbnr 
and  where  their  shipmasters  could  not  buy,  Aey  coidd  steal.  ^Sldway 
As  the  African  youth  walk  abroad  in  the  twilight,  they  are  byallothv 
seized,  and  hurried  to  the  slave-ship.     It  is  crowded,  and     nationa. 
they  are  manacled.     Water  and  food  fail ;  disease  agonizes   „^^  ^ 
their  frames.    They  shriek, — they  seek  to  burst  their  chains,    t^^^e- 
that  they  may  plunge  into  the  deep.    But  youth  and  life  are      aUp. 
strong  within  them,  and  perhaps  they  survive — to  be  carried 
to  different  marts — sold  like  cattle— ^nd  bought  to  labor  be- 
neath burning  aims,  till  they  die ! 

Such  is  the  history  of  annual  tens  of  thousands  which  were, 
at  that  period,  carried  wherever  the  slave-dealer  could  find,  or  Nine  null- 
make  a  market.    Before  the  American  Revolution,  nine  miUums  ^'^  Afriob 
had  thus  been  taken  from  Africa.    Some  hundreds  of  thou-  Authority 
sands  were  brought  to  this  country.    But  when  they  were  Abbe  Raj 
once  bought  by  the  An|^o-American  colonists,  their  condition,  ^^£1^ 
in  fiir  the  greater  prop<M:tion  of  esses,  beoame  better  thmit    Bancroft* 
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PART  n.  ^as  elsewbete ;  incomparably  better  tban  it  bad  been  in  tbeir 
PERIOD  m.  own  countiy ,  wbere  scarce  a  gleam  of  moral  ligbt  illmnined 

CHAP.  I.    tbe  darkness  of  tbeir  minds. 
s.^-\r^^      Tbe  reftisal  of  Ogletborpe  to  allow  tbe  Georgians  to  poe- 

Slaveiat    sess  slaTes,  wben  tbe  adjoining  colonies  carried  on  tbeir 
mi^^  plantations  by  tbeir  labor,  was  greatly  injurious  to  its  pecn- 

Oeoipa.     niary  prosperity ;  and  at  lengtb,  even  tbe  pious  Moravians,  a 

party  of  wbom  were,  for  a  time,  in  Georgia,  agreed,  tbat  if 

TbA  ^!^j|-  tbeir  salvation  was  regarded,  it  was,  under  tbe  circumstances, 

fie^'and  the  Proper  to  own  and  employ  them.    Tbis  opinion  at  lengtb  pre- 

two  West-  vailed,  it  being  also  justified  by  tbe  ardent  and  eloquent  Wbit- 

^*  ^     field,  wbo,  witb  tbe  two  Wesleys,  tbe  tbree  founders  of  tbe 

1784     B®^^  o^  Metbodists,  sympatbized  witb  Ogletborpe  in  bis 
to        benevolence ;  and  eacb  spent  some  time  in  America,  assisting 

1740.     lum  in  lus  enterprise.    Whitfield  founded,  near  Savannab,  a 
bouse  for  orphans. 

17M.        In  1752,  tbe  trustees,  wearied  witb  a  troublesome  and  profit- 
^^^si»  »   less  charge,  resigned  their  office,  and  Georgia  became  a  rojral 
"^ceT*"  province. 
j^riL  Louisiana,  after  having  been  for  fourteen  years  under  a  com* 

1789.     peny  of  avaricious  spectators  formed  at  Paris,  reverted  to  the 
^?»»»J^   French  crown ;  and  Bienville  was  appointed  governor.     Tbe 

gownor!    Chickasaws  were  tbe  dread  of  the  Louisianians     They  bad 

1785.     incited  the  Natchez  to  commit  cruel  murders  upon  the  whites, 
The  Chicka-  which  had  ended  in  the  entire  destruction  of  tbat  peculiar 
tiie  F^nch.  I^^OD  i  ^^^  Great  Sun  himself,  witb  four  hundred  of  his  sub- 
jects, having  been  sold  into  slavery.    Tbe  Chickasaws  occu- 
TheNatchez  p^^  ^  large  and  beautiful  tract,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 

•IB  rained.    '^^^^      -.■»•      •      «  rm  •      i  « «  n 

on  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Tombecbee.    This  they  would  not  allow 
tbe  French  to  occupy,  but  maintained  tbeir  own  indepen- 
dence.   Between  the  two  rivals,  they  favored  the  English 
rather  than  the  French. 
1780.        It  was  concerted,  in  France,  tbat  a  force,  under  BieuTille, 
'^e  French  gbould  ascend  the  Tombecbee  to  meet  an  army  collected  from 
with  Sa^  ^^  region  of  the  Illinois,  under  the  young  and  valorous  d'Ar- 
Chiekaeaws.  taguette.     At  the  time  appointed,  tbe  ardent  young  warrior, 
witb  bis  small  army,  was  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  savages ; 
but  tbe  laggards  from  the  south  bad  not  seasonably  arrived. 
After  a  brave  efibrt  to  subdue  the  Chickasaws,  be  was  over- 
d*Aito-     come.    Bienville  at  length  arrived,  but  tbe  Indians,  aware  of 
J!°^^>^  bis  approach,  and  aided  by  English  traders,  received  tbeir 
im3\^'  srmy  m  such  a  manner  that  they  threw  tbeir  artillery  into  the 
the  ^latory  Tombecbee,  and,  crest-fallen,  returned  down  its  stream.    Tbe 
oTB^^Sle.  Chickasaws  compelled  tbe  brave  d'Artaguette  to  witness  tbe 
'  torture  and  death  of  his  companions,  one  of  whom  was  thn 
same  Yincennes  wbo  had  given  his  name  to  the  capital  of 
Illinois.    Tbe  young  warrior  was  then  dismissed  to  go  and 
relate  to  the  whites  the  deeds  of  the  Chickasaws. 

Four  years  afterwards,  a  larger  French  and  Indian  force, 
by  troops  from  Canada,  invaded  tbe  country  of  tbe  Chick'- 
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Maws ;  but  eickness  wasted  ihem,  and  at  lengA  Bienville,  who  PART.n. 
)m1  tiietn,  was  glad  to  treat  with  the  Indiana  on  their  own  terms.  rBBiODm. 
On  his  return  he  talked  largely  of  having  subdued  them ;  but  c""-  ti. 
he  left  the  country  in  their  posaeasion.  They  guarded  it  from  ^^^v^-^ 
the  occupancy  of  the  French ;  and  aa  the  event  proved,  kept  1T4*. 
it  for  the  En^ish. 


CHAPTER    II. 


As  France  and  Spain  were  at  this  time  governed  by  differ-    ^»mm 
ent  branches    (J  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  not  to  be    Wuba 
expected  that  the  former  nation  would  long  continue  at  peace,  twnn  Eu- 
whilr  the  latter  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.     Accordingly,     i^J™^ 
in  1744,  war  was  proclaimed  between  England  and  France. 

Looieburg,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  had 
been  fortified  with  great  care  and  expense,  and  was  now  called, 
from  its  strength,  the  Dunkirk  of  America ;  while,  from  its 
position,  it  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  fisheries  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

On  this  fottress,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachnaetta,  now    Sba\Bj 
meditated  an  atUck.     He  first  applied  to  the  British  ministry  ^^  ^j^ 
for  naval  assistance  ;  but,  without  waiting  for  returns,  he  laid  iK^ipoMd, 
open  bis  designs  to  the  general  court  of  the  colony,  having  |**^??^ 
previously  required  of  the  members  an  oath  of  secrecy.     The  "J^Stof 
plan  being  thought  too  great,  too  hazardous,  and  too  expensive,      Han. 
it  was  apparently  abandoned ;  but  an  honest  member,  who 

Jerfonned  the  family  devotions  at  his  lodgings,  inadvertently 
iscovered  the  secret  by  praying  for  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
atiempt.  The  people  approving  the  project,  with  which  they 
became  thus  accidentally  acquainted,  were  clamorous  in  its 
support.  It  was  revived  by  the  court,  and  after  a  long  deliber- 
ation, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  carried  by  a  single  voice. 

Troops  were  immediately  raised  by  Connecticut,  Rhode     ^lAt 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  aid  those  nf  Massachusetts.  Poroei  com 
The  command  of  these  forces  was  given  to  Colonel  William  """''^'r 
Pepperell,  a  merchant  of  Maine,  who  sailed  on  the  35th  of   ""^u.'*" 
March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April. 

The  day  before  leaving  Boston,  an  express-boat,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  aak  the  assistance  of  Commo-  Briii«hn«« 
dore  Warren,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  de-  fbccaimdaT 
clined  to  furnish  the  dd  required.    The  resolute  colonisU  ^^^^ 
rashly  determined  to  proceed  without  his  co-operation ;  but 
subsequently  he  received  orders  from  England,  and  hastened 
with  his  squadron  to  join  the  colonial  armament.     The  whole 
10 
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J^WP'   fleet  arrived  at  Chapeau  Roqge  bay,  on  the  30tli  of  April.    Its 
•SBioi^nL  aj^araace  brought  to  the  French  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
OBAP.  n.    meditated  attack. 

^■^'■>^^^*^      The  army  effected  their  landing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  for- 
^P^  ^    tressy  though  not  without  opposition.   Colonel  Vaoghan,  of  New 
iJSIH^Qxg.   Hampshire,  conducted  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  and 
agaiost  all  sober  calculation,  succeeded  in  possessing  himself 
Hardihood   of  a  battery  which  commanded  the  place.    The  siege  was 
tim  oftiw   ^^^  commenced.     For  fourteen  nights  successively  did  these 
lM«i«gen.    hardy  veterans  perform  a  drudgery,  which,  from  the  want  of 
roads,  would  have  been  impossible  for  oxen,  by  drawing  to  the 
Comoodon  battery  the  cannon  from  the  landing-place,  two  miles  through 
\;^iJ^Ti'  ^  deep  morass.    Commodore  Warren  now  captured  the  Vigi* 
gilant.      lant,  an  expected  ship,  having  on  board  five  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  and  stores  for  the  garrison.     Preparations  were  immedi- 
ately made  ibr  an  assault  upon  the  fort  by  sea  and  land.     A 
mutiny  had  occurred  in  the  Freneh  garrison  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English ;  which,  giving  to  the  soldiers  a  disposition  to 
desert,  rendered  a  sortie  from  the  fort  impracticable.    In  view 
of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  governor,  on  the 
Jone  16.     forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  surrendered  Louisburg,  and  the 
J^^^H  island  of  Cape  Breton.    When  the  New  England  men  entered 
the  place  as  conquerors,  and  beheld  the  strength  of  the  works, 
some  of  them  were  half  frightened  at  what  they  had  attempted, 
and  quite  astonished  at  what  they  had  achieved. 
The  French,  exasperated  at  their  loss,  sent  a  powerful 
1T46.     armament,  under  d'Anville,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  whole 
-Skfe^idbr  ^^^'^^  ®^  North  America.    Tempest,  disease,  and  other  disss* 
""^iJ^     ters  attended  this  force,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  France  with- 
Frnokflset  out  having  effected  any  other  object  than  that  of  alarming  the 
colonies. 
17^         Peace  was  proclaimed  in  1748,  and  a  treaty  signed  at  Aix 
PaaeeofAix  la  Chapelle,  by  commissioners  from  England,  France,  and 
kChapelle.  Spain,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  mutual  restoration  of  all 
places  taken  during  the  war:  and  Louisburg,  to  the  grief 
and  mortification  of  the  colonies  reverted  to  the  French.     Its 
capture,  had,  however,  done  credit  to  their  military  prowess, 
as  it  had  been  by  far  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  entire 
.     war ; — a  war  which  showed  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
^jJ'JJmS^"  the  European  people  were  reduced  by  a  knavish  policy  on 
and  a  peace  the  part  of  their  rulers,  the  miserable  counterfeit  of  wisdom. 
^mi^"^'  "^^^  blood  and  treasure  of  the  many  had  been  spent  without 
^^°"^*     result,  for  the  gratification  of  the  few  ;  and  peace  was  now 
concluded  without  any  settlement  of  differences,  which  were 
still  existing,  and  which  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  break 
out  again  into  open  hostility.    This  was  especially  the  case 
g^«-yt  of   ^  regard  to  the  American  claims  of  the  contracting  powers. 
New  France      The  French',  in  virtue  o(  the  discoveries  of  Champlain, 
^Ji^^^ J7  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  others,  claimed  all  the  lands  occu- 
e^npben.   pied  by  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
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Lakms ;  and  all  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  brancliea.   PARTg. 
In  fact,  our  whole  country,  according  to  their  geographers,  period  D. 
was  New  France,  except  that  east  of  the  great  ranges  of   ^^«  b- 
moantains,  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  of  this  ^-^^^''^^ 
portion  they  claimed  the  basin  of  the  Kennebec,  and  ail  Maine 
to  the  east  of  that  valley. 

The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  a  right  to  the  en- 
tire country,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  as  may  be     Britiah 
seen  by  their  early  patents^  to  which  they  gave  an  extension  ^JlSSSiS^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     This  title  they  had  sought      toiy. 
to  strengthen.    The  chiefs  of  the  confederate  Iroquois  had  set 
up  a  claim,  that  their  nations  had,  at  some  indefinite  period, 
conqnored  the  country  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  this  title,  such 
as  it  was,  the  English  had  bought 

But  in  this  contest  for  the  right,  which  was  rather  with  the 
savage  occupants  of  the  soil,  than  with  either  of  the  disputants,  Anappioaeli. 
one  thing  was  evident ;  the  question  would  ultimately  be  settled  "*  «■*•■'• 
between  them,  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  the  crisis  ap- 
proached. 

The  French  had  formed  the  vast  plan  of  a  chain  of  forts  to    q|^^  ^ 
eonnect  their  settlements,  recently  made  at  the  mouth  of  the   forts  (nna 
Mississippi,'  with  their  earlier  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  ^^®  ^^  ^^ 
They  had  accomplished  their  purpose  in  part,  having  for-  ]tf".SwimA 
tresses  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  they  had  two  forts,  one  at  Presque  Isle,  and 
another  on  French  creek,  twelve  miles  south.    On  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  they  had  also  their 
fortifications. 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  in  Virginia,  of  whom  Law- 
rence Washington  was  one,  procured,  in  1750,  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  constituting  them  **  the  Ohio  Company/ 
and  granting  them  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  or 
near  the  Oluo  river.    They  caused  the  tract  to  be  surveyed, 
and  opened  a  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.    This     17M. 
becoming  known  to  the  French,  the  governor  of  Canada  com-  ^^y^' 
plained  to  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  oomplMMd 
threatening  to  seize  their  traders  if  they  did  not  quit  their  ter-  ^J^J^*" 
ritory ;  and  several  of  their  number  were  accordingly  taken 
and  carried  to  the  fort  at  Presqne  Isle. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  the  zealous  and  active  Dinwiddie, 
alarmed  at  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  had 
sent  a  trader  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  returning,  increased 
his  fears  by  vague  accounts  of  die  French  posts  near  Lake 
Erie,  without  gratifying  his  curiosity  as  to  the  number  or  ob- 
ject of  their  forces.    Dinwiddie  determined,  although  the 
season  was  advanced,  to  send  immediately  a  trusty  person  to    •  y^^ 
require  the  French  commandant  to  quit  the  territory ;  and  also  ^^  seleete 
to  bring  back  such  an  account  of  his  strength  and  position,  Wftsh^'n^ton 
that  if  he  refused  peaceably  to  retreat,  some  feasible  method  mW«««^: 
of  ejectment  might  be  adopted.    A  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
10* 


Idl  WA8HINOTOK. 

frART.  11.  au  officer  of  the  militia,  was  chosen.   His  figure  was  command- 
FRRioDm.  ing,  his  air  inspired  respect  and  confidence.    His  name  was 
OHAP.  III.    Qeorob  Wasbinoton. 


CHAPTER  III. 


0«oi^  WftBhmgton. — ^Ifis  biitb,  parentage,  and  education.— Hia  condaet  in 

pkoea  of  tnut,  private,  and  public. 

TI10  Amen-  Lawrence  WASHINGTON,  the  grandfather  of  George,  and 
can  Waab-  Augustine  Washington  his  father,  had  continued  the  f&mihr 
.  "jSStt*  residence  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  his  great  grand- 
Lawience ;  father,  John,  already  mentioned,  had  fixed  his  seat :  and  there, 
^guatinc,  )jg  ^]^q  jg  ,jo^  regarded  as  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was 

WABRiito-  horn  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732,  one  year  before  the  last 

TON,      of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  was  settled  by  Oglethorpe.     In 

^^^^^j^  1734,  his  fathiBT  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Staflbrd  county, 

.  lanl,  Yir-    Opposite  to  Fi^dericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock;  little think- 

F  f  "^  ffi  ^^^  *^**  ^^^  plajrful  boy,  then  but  two  years  old,  was  marked 

ITaS.  '  ^y  Providence  for  a  career  so  elevated. 

In  1 743,  Augustine  Washington  died,  and  left  to  each  of  his 

IT 'fi?'    ®^^®  valuable  landed  estates.    To  Lawrence,  his  oldest,  he 

diM.  ^'   bequeathed  a  beautiful  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac ; 

and  to  George,  the  lands  and  mansion  where  he  died.    George 

was  the  oldest  offspring  of  a  second  marriage;  and  his  mother, 

Hia  excel-   Mary  Washington,  was,  by  his  father's  will,  his  sole  guardian. 

toatmotber  She  was  a  rare  woman,  affectionate,  judicious,  firm  and  ener- 

A\lJr^  getic :  and  it  was  under  her  maternal  guidance,  and  in  the 

common  school,  that  Washington  developed  those  ph3r8ica}, 

intellectual,  and  moral  elements,  which  formed  his  greatness. 

When  in  school  he  was  assiduous,  pains-taking,  and  eract  in 

Hta  eariy    the  performance  of  his  exercises  ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same 

ouMdiar-  time,  so  true  in  his  words,  so  righteous  in  his  actions,  and  so 

just  in  his  judgment,  that  his  school-mates  were  wont  to  bring 

their  differences  before  him  for  decision.     Superior  also  io 

His  acttrity.  bodily  health  and  vigor,  he  excelled  in  athletic  sports,  and 

adventurous  exploits.     He  loved  the  military ;  and  traditiot. 

reports  that  the  first  battles  in  which  he  commanded,  were  tho 

mimic  engagements,  vtrhich  he  taught  to  his  school-fellows. 

He  learned  to  read  and  to  write  well,  and  he  thoroughly  mas- 
tered arithmetic.    This  was  all  which  the  school  helped  him  to 
Bw  limited  Acquire.     Of  himself  he  practiced  composition ;  and  he  happily 
advaotaxea  formed  a  style  suited  to  the  lofty  tone  of  his  moral  sentiments, 
JJ^^jt    and  the  directness  and  energy  of  his  character.    The  higher 
gnat  aeLf-  mathematics  he  learned  with  pleasure  and  mental  profit,  his 
•*»*^ioa,    object  being  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occupation  of  surveyor 
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He  set  every  ihiDg  down  in  his  books,  liis  diagrams,  his  ob-  PART  II. 
servations  on  manners,  and  his  rules  of  behavior.  Nothing  period  m 
wBa  too  laborious,  or  too  tedious  for  his  determined  mind.  chap,  m 

His  brother  Lawrence  was  early  an  officer  in  the  British  v-^^v^^^ 
navy.    He  was  under  that  Admiral  Vernon  in  1 740,  who  brought    1740. 
over  in  thirty  sail  of  the  line  27,000  men ;  and  who,  in  attempt-*  Admiral  Ver- 
ing  to  take  Carthagena,  witnessed  such  great  sufferings  from    t.'^^ 
disease  and  death  in  his  anny.    It  was  in  commemoration  of  Washingum 
his  beloved  commander,  that  Lawrence  Washington  gave  the    wishes  to 
name  of  Mount  Vernon  to  his  estate.     Noticing  the  military    'brothei' 
torn  of  his  young  brother,  he  procured  for  him  a  midshipman's    Geoige  a 
warrant  in  the  British  navy :  but  his  mother  interfered  and  British  mid- 
prevented  his  acceptance.  *^ 

Lawrence  Washington  had  married  a  relative  of  Lord 
Fairfax;  and  through  this  connection,  George  became  ac-     March 
quainted  with  that  family,  by  whose  elevated  society  he  de-     1748. 
rived  various  advantages.    To  survey  the  great  estates  of  He  becomes 
Lord  Fairfax,  now  residing  in  Virginia,  he  first  began  his   among^tbe 
career  of  active  life.     Though  a  boy  of  just  sixteen,  he  was  mountaina. 
intrusted  with  what  would  have  been  responsible,  arduous, 
and  difficult  duty,  to  a  sound  and  able  man.     Among  the  forest 
wilds   of  the    AUeghanies,  the  young  surveyor   frequently 
ranged  alone ;  but  on  the  summits  he  rejoiced  lA  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  and  sky ;  and  in  the  valleys  he  examined  well   Cheerfdiy 
all  rare  and  curious  things.     He  had  often  no  bed  to  lodge  in,   h^l^sUiM. 
and  no  roof  to  shelter  him;  and  with  his  own  hands  he  dressed 
the  game  which  his  musket  had  procured.     Sometimes,  how* 
ever,  he  shared  the  wigwam,  and  the  unpalatable  fare  of  the 
native.     But  these  hardships  were  an  important  preparation 
for  the  service  he  liad  afterwards  to  perform.     His  employ-    He  gains 
ment  also  was  lucrative ;  and  ho  discharged  its  duties  in  a  ^^^^^^^ 
manner  that  made  men  regard  him  as  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
promise. 

He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  was  made  an  adjutant  gen-    i>y5ii 
era!  of  the  Virginia  militia,  with  the  rank  of  Major.     About  Made  A^ja- 
this  time  he  accompanied  to  the  West  Indies  his  brother  Law-  tantwithutfe 
rence,  now  declining  with  a  pulmonary  disease.     His  voyage    ^     *^'' 
was  advantageous  to  himself,  from  his  great  observation  and  t,^   ■ 
industry ;  but  his  brother's  disease  remained,  and  he  died  du-  title  to  the 
ring  the  next  year.     By  his  will  he  lefl  George  his  executor ;  Mourn  Ver- 
and  gave  him  a  reversionary  title  to  the  Mount  Vernon  estate.   "<>''«"**^ 

Major  Washington  was  now  placed  over  one  of  the  four  di-  ^^^'^ 
visions  into  which  Dinwiddie  had  portioned  the  militia  of  northern  di- 
'"  the  Dominion"  the  style  then  given  to  Virginia.     He  intro-  vwion  of  the 
duced  a  uniform  discipline,  and  infused  throughout  his  com-     *'      ^' 
mand,  his  own  military  spirit.     It  was  at  this  period  that  he  ^  bea?IKn- 
was  chosen  by  the  governor  as  his  envoy  to  the  French.     The  widdie'a  let- 
seat  of  government  for  Virginia  was  Williamsburg.     Thither  '^'^JJJ^ 
Washington  repaired,  and  was  furnished  with  instructions, 
and  dispatches ;  the  most  im^rtant  of  which  was  a  letter 


M6  Washington's  banqxbovs  journey. 

BARTJL_  fioni  Dinwiddie,  to  St.  Piore  the  Frenoh  commandaat,  xequi^ 
PERIOD  in.  ing  him  with  threats,  to  withdraw  from  the  territoiy  belong- 
QkAP.  in.  ing  tQ  ^he  English  sovereign. 

^^^1^^^      Washington  departed  on  the  31st  of    October,    to  traverse 
Q^  21^    more  than  five  hundred  miles,  much  of  the  way   a  pathless. 
His  root    as  well  as  a  wintry  desert.     His  route  lay  through  Fredericka- 
iS!!Sh.^^lft  ^™^^»  Alexandria,  and  Winchester,  to   Will's  Creek,  aince 
'Cunberiiuid.  Cumberland.     Here,  taking  leave  of  ev^  vestige  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  having  procured  Mr.  Gist,  agent  of  the  Ohio  compa- 
Nmt  14.     ^^'  ^'^  interpreter  and  guide,  his  party  of  eight  plunged  into 
LemVes     the  reoesses  of  the  wilderness.     They  psised  through  snow 
OttflBberland  and  stonns,  over  mountain  precipices,   and  down   among 
iJ^^I^  ^  thickets  into  flooded  valleys,  to  ford  uid>ridged  and  swollen 
wiTdemeafc  rivers.  On  frail  and  dangerous  rafts.     Coming  upon  the  Yough- 
iogeny  they  followed  it  to  the  Monongahela  and  that  to  its 
junction  with  the  Alleghany.     "  The  Fork,"  as  the  site  of 
Pittsburg  was  called,  was  then  a  desert,  but  Washington  notic- 
ed, and  afterwards  reported  it,  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  fort. 
j^^  ^         From  the  Fork,  he  went  down  the  river  twenty  mike  to 
AtLo^town  Logstown,  where  he  was  to  deliver  friendly  greetings  from 
Mi  the  Ohio,  Dinwiddie  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Southern  Huions,  Tana- 
iuS^Ung.^  chanson,  or  the  Half-king ;  whose  friendship  was  courted 
both  by  French  and  English.    The  chief  received  him  with 
kindness.     He  had  been,  he  told  Washington,  to  the  French 
camp  and  had  there  made  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
wlbincLm  ^  ^^  officers,  that  the  land  in  question,  belonged  neither  to 
Ihone^be  the  English  nor  the  French ;  but  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  it 
^^Bde    to  the  Indians,  and  allowed  them  to  make  it  their  residence. 
tM  French,  ^j  desire  you  therefore,"  said  he,  "to  withdraw,  as  I  have 
our  brothers,  the  English ;  for  I  wiU  keep  you  at  aim's  length." 
After  Major  Washington  had  attended  a  friendly  council  with 
QoM  with  the  Indians,  Tanacharison  and  three  of  his  principal  men,  ac- 
"^f^^^  companied  him  north,  more  than  a  hundred 'miles  to  the  en- 
f^meh     campment  at  French  Creek.     Here  St.  Pienre,  who  had  been 
eamp.      but  a  few  days  in  command  of  the  post,  received  him  with 
the  courteous  bearing  and  hospitable  attentions  of  the  French 
gentleman.     But  to  Dinwiddle's  request,  that  he  would  leave 
St.  Piem's  ^^  territory  which  belonged  to  the  British,  he  replied,  after 
fantlemaiiiy  two  days  consultation  with  his  officers,  that  it  did  not  become 
teMtme^f  iiiiii  iQ  discuss  treaties ;  such  questions  should  rather  be  ad- 
^d^^  dressed  to  the  governor-general,  the  Marquis  du  Quesne ;  he 
dierijT  reply  acted  under  ma  orders,  and  those  he  should  be  careful  to 

Washington  and  his  party,  by  previous  concert,  had  been 

making  every  possible  observation  on  the  state  of  the  forces 

and  camp,  and  now  receiving  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  he  was 

Ttoaehs-    desirous  to  depart ;  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  the 

qSH^^j,  Indians,  and  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  Half-king,  until  they 

had  corrupted  his  fidelity  ;  but  in  this  they  failed. 

The  return  of  Washington  in  the  dead  of  winter,  was  fiili  of 
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stsrdmg  and  peiilom  adreatnre.    Once  a  troacbetons  guide  PAHfT  ii. 
aimed  his  musket  at  him,  but  it  missed  fire ;  and  once^  on  the  pbbiob  m 
Alleghany  riyer,  he  and  his  guide,  having  made  in  a  day,  with   <^*^*  >>>- 
one  poor  hatchet,  a  miserable  raft,  they  at  sunset,  trusted  them-  ^-^^x^*^^ 
selves  upon  it,  to  cross  the  swollen  river,  amidst  large  masses  1^P®n^<>- 
of  floating  ice.    It  came  down  upon  them,  and  threw  them  ton'sretam. 
from  their  raft  into  ten  feet  water.     Bnt  they  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  to  an  island. 

Major  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  16th  of  Retuim 
January,  having  been  absent  only  eleven  weeks.  The  bold-  ^^^  i^ 
ness,  energy,  and  prudence,  with  which  he  had  met  and  over-  Tl^f'i 
come  dangers,  and  the  ability  which  he  had  manifested  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust,  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  his  written  reports  were  published  with  applause,  ^* 
not  only  through  the  colonies,  but  in  England. 

Troops  were  now  raised  in  Virginia ;  and  Washington  was    lYft4. 
made  lieutenant  colonel  and  intrusted  with  the  command.     In  He  is  a^pin 
April,  1754,  he  marched  into  the  disputed  territory,  and,  en-    ^fo^JJ 
camping  at  the   Great  Meadows,  he  there  learned  that  the  maintAtn  the 
French  had  dispossessed  the  Virginians  of  a  fort,  which  in     ^!^^ 
consequence  of  his  recommendation  they  were  erecting  at  the 
Fork,  and  which  the  French  finished,  and  named  Fort  du  FrenchbuUd 
Quesne.     He  was  also  informed  that  a  detachment  of  French       Foit 
troops,  had  been  sent  against  him,  and  were  encamped  but  a  ^^  Q«*w*» 
few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

SozTonnding  their  encampment,  he  surprised,  and  defeated  WMbingtoa 
them.     The  commander  de  Jumonville*  was  killed  with  ten  of  "^'j^^ 
his  party.     On  his  return  to  the  Great  Meadows,  he  was  re-  ^  putr.    * 
inforced  by  regulars  from  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and    lo  kiuedL 
erected  there  a  small  stockade  called  Fort  Necessity.  ^^^1^ 

With  less  than  400  men,  Washington  now  marched  to        2S. 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Fort  du  Quesne ;  but  after  proceeding 
thirteen  miles  he  received  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been 
reinforced  from  Canada,  when  he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  ^'^^ii'??!' 
enterprise  and  retired.     Unable  to  continue  his  retreat,  from  wariungtoii 
a  failure  of  expected  munitions,  he  entrenched  his  little  army  diMf»poiiit»i 
within  Fort  Necessity.    A  party  of  1,500  French,  under  Mon-  <>f  «>PPli^ 
sieur  de  Villiers,  soon  followed  and  assaulted  the  fort ;  the 
Americans  bravely  resisted,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  dark,  j^  01,^^^  to 
Washington  deeming  it  folly  longer  to  contend  with  so  un-  capi^ke  at 
equal  a  force,  signed,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  articles  of  ca-  Ft.  ^•^j^'^ 
pitalation,t  by  which  the  fort  was  surrendered ;  but  the  garri-  *^*     ^ 

#  WMhiAffton  hMM  been  tinjuttly  censured  in  thia  affair.  It  haa  been  repre* 
aented  that  oe  JumonTille  came  aa  an  enyoy  and  waa  murdered.  But  he  came 
in  anna,  with  a  warlike  party,  and  they  were  lurking  and  concealing  themsehrea 
bi  the  wooda,  and  had  been  ao  concealed  for  thi4e  dayst  The  Frencn  had  forciMy 
diapoaaeaaed  the  E^iah  at  Fort  du  Queane.  Washington  followed  the  ordeia 
he  bad  receiTad  from  Dinwiddie,  and  the  hooae  of  boigeaaea  approred  his  con- 
duct. . 

t  Waahinaton  not  understanding  the  French  language,  a  Dutch  cantam  by 
the  name  of  vanbraam,  tranaiated  to  him  and  hia  officera,  the  aniclea  of  capitu- 
ktioii.    Itwaa  afierwatda  found  that  Waahington  had  aigned  what  he  knew 
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PART  n.   9on  pennitted  to  march  out  wiih  die  honoTB  of  wajr,  and  retaiD 
FBRioD  m.  umnoleated  to  their  homes. 

OHAP.  IT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Congress  at  Albany. — Convention  of  goveraon  meet  Braddock  in  Viiguuk 

The  British  cabinet  had  perceived  that  a  war  was  inevitable. 
Accordingly,  in  their  instructions  to  the  colonies,  in  1753, 
British  pro-  jj^^y  directed  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Na- 
among  the  tions ;  and  recommended  what  they  had  at  a  former  period 
oolonies.    proposed,  though  not  formally,  that  a  union  be  formed  among 
the  colonies  for  their  mutual  protection  and  defense.     Agree- 
ably to  these  instructions,  a  congress  was  held  at  Albany, 
1794.     June  14,  1754,  to  which  delegates  were  sent  from  Massachu- 
colonies    ®®^»  ^^'^  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
•end  dele-  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
•■^^J^  ^'  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  present,  with  whom  the  con- 
vention concluded  an  explanatory  and  pacific  treaty ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union. 
,.  Their  situation,  with  regard  to  the  French,  called  for  imme- 

diate and  effectual  measures ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resol- 
ved ''that  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  preservation."     Desiring  that  their  counsels,  treasure, 
Articles  of  and  strength  might  be  employed  in  due  proportion  against  the 
^Bei^unin  common  enemy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
FraxSuin.    each  colony  represented,  was  appointed  to  draw  a  plan  of 
July  4.  ♦  union.     That  wl^ch  was  drawn  by  Benjamij^  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  substantially  adopted  and  signed  on  the 
4th  of  July,  twenty-two  years  before  this  great  statesman  sign- 
ed that  more  important  instrument,  which  he  also  assisted  in 
fofming — ^the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Del  «ki  '^^®  delegates  from  Connecticut  alone  refused  their  con- 

ftomc^'   *®^*  to  this  plan,  and  on  the  ground,  that  it  gave  too  much 
necticut     power  to  the  presiding  general,  who  was  to  be  appointed  over 
^"^Soa^"    the  colonies  by  the  crown.     It  was  presented  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  the  British  parliament  for  their  sanction  ;  but 
it  was  rejected  by  both ;  by  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  crown  ;  and  by  the  crown,  because  it 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  people  :  thus  showing  how  wide- 
^    ly  different,  even  at  this  period,  were  the  views  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies,  respecting  the  rights  of  the  latter  ;  and 
foreboding  the  contest  and  separation  which  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. 


nothing  of,  in,  at  least,  two  respects.    One  was  a  promise,  not  to  bear  arms  for 
a  year  against  the  French ;  and  another,  an  expression  which  rasHe  him  a  uarty 
to  the  slander  against  himself,  as  the  murderer  of  de  Jtimonnlle,  a  peacefm  en 
▼oj.    Vanbraam  was  suspected  of  treacbeiy. 
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The  ministjy,  having  rejected  this  scheme  of  union,  propo-  PART  IL 
sed  to  Gov.  Shirley  and  others,  that  the  governors  of  the  colo-  pbriod  m. 
nies,  (most  of  whom  were  appointed  hy  the  crown,)  attended  chap.  it. 
by  one  or  more  of  their  council,  should  meet,  from  time  to  v-^'>»^'^-^ 
time,  to  concert  measures  for  the  general  defense,  with  power  Artful  p1«B 
to  draw  on  the  British  treasury  for  such  sums  of  money  as  ^i^'^o^ 
they  needed;  which  sums  were,  however,  to  i>e  reimbursed  senttotaxa- 
by  a  tax,  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies.     But  the  colonies  tion  rejected. 
were  not  so  to  be  drawn  into  a  consent  to  submit  to  taxa- 
tion, by  Great  Britain,  and  they  rejected  the  plan.     As  the 
only  alternative,  the   crown  then   resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  and  such  auxiliary  forces  as  the  co- 
lonial assemblies  might  voluntary  furnish;  and  to  this  the 
Americans  cheerfully  assented. 

The  establishment  of  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  the     1T55. 
attack  upon  Col.  Washington,  were  stated  by  the  British  gov-    Bnddock 
emment,  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  1  ,^00  troops,  Tsoom^ 
mider  Gen.  Braddock,  were  dispatched  from  England.    On  his 
anival  in  America,  he  requested  a  convention  of  the  colonial  Assemblai 
governors  to  assemble  in  Virginia,'  to  concert  with  him  a  plan    the  gar- 
of  nulitaiy  operations.  «»(«•. 

Four  expeditions  were  here  resolved  upon.     General  Brad- 
dock  was  to  attack  Fort  du  Quesne ;   Gov.  Shirley  was  to  ^^  ®f  ^ 
lead  the  American  regulars  and  Indians  against  Niagara ;  the  ^^^°^^^ 
militia  of  the  northern  colonies  were  to  be  directed  against 
Crown  Point ;  and  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  invaded. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  French  sent  out  a  powerful  fleet, 
carrying  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  Baron  Dieskau,  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  Canada. 

For  the  ezpemtion  against  Nova  Scotia,  three  thousand 
men,  under  generals  Monckton  and  Winslow,  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  20th  of  May.     They  arrived  at  Chignecto,  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  first  of  June.     Here  they  were  joined 
by  300  British  troops,  and  proceeding  against  Beau  Sejour,  _  ^i"*?'^^ 
now  the  principal  post  of  the  French  in  that  country,  invested    %e  the 
and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  five  days.   French  m 
The  fleet  appearing  in  the  river  St.  Johns,  the  French  set  fire  NovEScotii. 
to  their  works,  and  evacuated  the  country.     Thus,  with  the 
loss  of  only  three  men,  the  English  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  Washington,  on  his  return  from  the  Great  Meadows,  Washingftm 
had  public  thanks  voted  him  by  the  house  of  burgesses.  ,  He  '5^®*PJJjJ^ 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ordered  by  the  nlo^meroh 
governor  to  fill  up  his  companies  by  enlistments — go  back  back  in  the 
immediately — conquer  the  French,  and  build  a  fort  beyond     ^"^**>'- 
the  mountains.     He  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  council,  show- 
ing the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme ;  and  it  was 
given  iq). 

Dinwiddle  had  new  plans.     He  reorganized  the  militia  into  U  dfpmea 
independent  companies,  so  that  there  was  now  no  higher  office  ^^^'  '*"* 
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PAHT  n.  dian  captain.       Washington  ptomptiyofiered  his  resignatum* 

TBBiOD  m.  but  his  servioee  being  needed,  he  was  warmly  solicit^  to  re* 

'"'^*  '^*   main,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he  mi|fht  keep  his  commission. 

^*^*^'^^^  This  he  indignantly  rejected,  as  neither  rank  or  emolmn^Dt 

iwtenp^r  ^^'^  offered  with  it ;  and  he  wrote,  that  those  who  siqiposed 

flpint      he  would  accept  it  on  such  terms  must  think  him  "more 

empty  than  the  commission  its^." 

Braddook,  when  he  arriyed,  requested  Col.  Washington  to 
Beoomes  aid  become  one  of  his  military  family,  preserving  his  rank.    This 
to  Bnddock.  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  because  he  knew  his 
J      10     ^""^  value  to  his  country,  and  wished  to  improTe  in  military 
BrSSoek^B  s^*     ^^^'  Braddock  marched  from  Virginia  on  the  10th  of 
army  begin  June ;  but  such  were  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
tiMir  march,  ^f  procuring  horses,  wagons,  and  provisions,  that,  by  the  ad* 
vice  of  Washington,  he  left  ihe  heavy  baggage  behind,  under 
the  care  of  Col.  Dunbar,  with  an  escort  of  600  men,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  1,200  select  troops,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  more  rapid  nuurches,  towards  Fort  da  Queme. 

Braddock  was  not  deficient  in  couraee,  or  military  skill ; 

but  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  oi  conducting  wariarer 

in  American  woods  and  morasses,  and  at  the  same  time  he 

held  the  opinions  of  the  colonial  officers  in  contempt.     Nerer- 

theless,  Washington  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency 

«m^^   of  employing  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  Half-king,  had  offered 

and  diare-  their  services,  as  scouting,  and  advanced  parties.     Braddock 

podaadrice.  n^t  Qujy  disdained  the  advice,  but  offended  the  Indians  1^  the 

rudeness  of  his  manner.     Thus  he  rashly  pushed  on,  without 

knowing  the  dangers  near. 

Was^gton  had,  the  day  before,  rejoined  the  army,  from 

which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  detained  by  severe  illness. 

It  was  noon,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  when  from  the  height  above 

the  right  bank  of  the  Monbngahela,  he  looked  back  upon  the 

ascending  army,  which,  ten  miles  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  had 

just  crossed  the  stream  for  the  second  time.     Every  thing 

My  9.     looked  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  aught  he  had  ever  wit* 

^^^Sni  ^^^^  before.    The  companies,  in  their  crimson  unifonn, 

doek'a  anny!  ^^h  burnished  arms  and  floating  banners,  were  marching 

gaily  to  cheerful  music  as  they  entered  the  forest. 

Suddenly  there  burst  upon  them  the  Indian  war-whoop, 

Thajfall    and  a  deadly  fire,  from  opposite  quarters,  and  from  unseen 

^  ISibua-  ^^^**     ^^^y  ^®^*     Panic-stricken,  their  ranks  broke,   and 

cade, aad  by  they  would  have  fled,  but  Braddock  rallied  them;  and,  a 

S^^'^*'  bigot  to  the  rules  of  European  warfare,  he  constantly  sought 

^and  da^  to  preserve  a  regular  order  of  battle.     Thus  he  kept  his  men 

ieated.     like  sheep  penned  in  a  fold,  fair  marics  for  a  foe  beyond  their 

reach,  and  whose  numbers  were  so  much  inferior  to  their 

own,  that  they  had  not  dreamed  of  defeating,  but  only  ex* 

•     pected  to  annoy  and  delay  the  British  army.  Their  {^aoss  of 

concealment  were  two  ravines  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  but 

B^niddock  would  neither  retreat,  or  pass  beyond  that  fatal  spot 
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The  Indians,  singHag  out  the  officers,  shot  down  eyery  one  PART  IL 
on  horseback,  Washington  alone  excepted.     He,  as  the  sole  puuon  m, 
remaming  Aid  of  the  general,  rode  by  turns  over  erery  part  of    chjlp.  t. 
the  field,  to  carry  his  orders.     The  Indians  afterwards  averred  v.<*-v-^»/ 
that  they  had  specially  noticed  his  bearing,  and  conspicuous  The  offiom 
figure,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  him ;  but  at  length  they  became  '^^T^ 
convinced  that  he  was  protected  by  an  Invisible  Power,  and  WmUxS^ 
that  no  bullet  could  harm  him.     After  the  battle  was  over,  His  wondar* 
four  were  found  lodged  in  his  coat,  and  two  horses  had  been  fol  preseiv^ 
killed  under  him ;  but  the  appointed  guardian  of  his  country,      '^^"^ 
escaped  without  a  wound. 

Braddock,  who  had  been  undismayed  amidst  continued  Bnuidoek 
showers  of  buUets,  at  length  received  a  mortal  wound.  ^^^^^^ 
Upon  his  fall,  the  regular  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Wash-  and  nearly 
ington  formed,  and  covered  their  retreat  with  the  provincials,  ^^  prirates. 
whom  Braddock  in  his  contempt  had  kept  in  the  rear.  The  i^"^"^ 
defeat  was  total ;  sixty-four  officers  out  of  eighty-five,  and  but  not ' 
nearly  half  the  privates,  were  killed  or  wounded.  known. 

The  flight  of  the  army  was  so  precipitate,  that  it  made  no 
hah  tin  it  met  the  division  under  Dunbar,  then  about  forty       ^ee!™^ 
miles  in  the  rear,  where  Braddock  died.    To  this  division 
was  communicated  the  same  spirit  of  flight,  and  they  con-^  Dnnbar  ji 
tinned  to  retreat  till  they  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  one   «>«nmMwl- 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  action.     The  .^     y. 
command  now  devolved  on  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  withdrew    ^j^  ^e- 
the  regulars  to  Philadelphia,,  leaving  ihe  whole  frontier  of    feMcleM. 
Virginia  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  Flinch  at  l^ort  du  Quesne  attempted  to  seduce  the 
Cherokees  from  the  English  interest.  Some  of  their  tribe 
gave  notice  of  this  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  who, 
ai  their  suggestion,  met  a  council  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  in  '^Jf^iJjJ?* 
their  own  country,  and  concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  ami^,  in  wluch  they  ceded  to  Great  Britain  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Bfpr^fi^*»  of  the  oaBpaigB  of  1765.— Oampaipi  of  1760. 

Ths  troops  destined  for  Crown  Point,  amounting  to  more  ^^jj^ 

than  4,000,  arrived  at  Albany  the  last  of  June.    They  were  jJJJ™^ 

under  the  command  of  Gen«  William  Johnson,  and  Gen.  Ljman. 
Lyman.     H«re  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Mohawks, 
under  their  sachem,  HendridL.     . 

Lyman  advanced  'with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  ^S^^ 

erected  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  security  of  the  ^d*** 


I3Si  FRENCH   BEATBM   AT  LAKE   OS0aOS« 

PART  II.  batteaux,  piovisiona,  artillery,  and  oUier  necessaries,  requisite 
?BR10D  iiL  for  the  expedition,  which  were  forwarded  from  Albany  Uy 
CHAP.  ▼.    Johnson.     The  army  were  thus  en^loyed  for  six  weeks. 

Towards  the  last  of  August,  Johnson  removed  his  force, 
and  encamped  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  Hera  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  to  cross  the  lakes. 

In  the  mban  time  the  Baron  Dieskau  led  an  army  from 
Montreal  for  the  defense  of  Crown  Point.     Not  finding  there 
BAnm  Dies-  his  foe,  he,  proceeded  south  to  seek  him,  till  within  three 
^V?^^^  miles  of  the  American  camp  he  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
detachmenr  ^^^®f   Hendrick  and  Col.  Williams.     He  fought  and  con- 
uoderWil-  quered  them;  killed  the  leaders,  and  followed  the  flying  to 
^^^^^^    the  camp.    Johnson,  now  aware  of  his  approach,  was  pre- 
pared ;  and  when  Dieskau  made  the  attack,  he  was  repulsed, 
and  his  army  in  turn  sought  safety  by  flight.     He  was  pur- 
li  defeated  sued  by  the  Americans,  who,  as  Johnson  nad  been  wounded 
^  i£S  ^°^^  early  in  the  action,  were  led  by  Gen.  layman.     Dieskau  was 
^^'       found  alone  in  the  woods,  seated  on  the  ground,  reclining 
against  a  tree,  pale  and  bleeding.  His  wounds  proved  mortal. 
Johnson,  in  representing  this  affair  to  the  British,  made  no 
mention  of  Gen.  Lyman,  but  obtained  for  himself  X5,000  and 
^^JjJJJ*^    a  baronetcy.     The  public  impression  was,  that  the  reward 
nith'bischar-  belonged  .at  least  equally  to  L3rman.     But  the  success  was 
•cter.      important,  and  Johnson,  ailerwaird  Sir  William,  was  the  com- 
mander. 

The  poor  dispirited  remains, of  Dieskau's  army  halted  at 

French  Mountain,  where  they  were  the  next  day  cut  off  by  a 

Tiie  lemains  detachment  from   Fort  Edward.     Theiit  dead  bodies  were 

ofthe French  thrown  into  a  small  lake,  since  called  "the  Bloody  Pond.** 

deatroyed.    jyi^y  j}jg  ^jj^  gQon  come,  when  the  pure  waters  of  our  mother 

eardi  shall  no  longer  be  dyed  by  the  blood  of  her  children, 

barbarously  shed  by  each  other's  hands ! 

The  success  at  Lake  George  revived  the  spirits  of  the 

colonies;  but  Sir  William  Johnson,  instead  of  proceeding 

with  his  army  to  reduce  Crown  Point,  employed  the  remain* 

Johnson"  ^®'  °^  ^^®  campaign  in  strengthening  the  woiks   at   Fort 

wastes  the   Edward,  and  erecting,  at  the  scene  of  his  achievements  on 

^P**«"  *^  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  George,  a  fort,  which  he  called 

Wflifam^    William  Henry.    On  the  last  of  November,  the  troops,  except 

Hemy.     six  hundred  who  were  lef^  to  garrison  these  forts,  returned  to 

their  respective  c<^onies. 

The  enterprise  against  Niagara  was  undertaken  by  Gov. 

A     at  21    ^^^^®y  ^^  person.     He  did  not  arrive  at  Oswego  until  the 

Slii^yloaes  21st  of  August,  and  he  there  waited  for  supplies  until  the 

^eampaim  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario* 

tvppuLf  J^&^g  700  men,  under  Col.  Mercer,  to  garrison  Uia  fort,  be 

returned  to  Albany. 
Wvdl^        In  1756,  war,  ailer  having  actually  existed  for  tv^o  yean, 
eUnd.     was  formally  proclaimed  between  France  and  England. 

By  the  destructton  of  Braddock's  army,  the  frontiers  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the   PART  P. 
savages.     Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  did  his  period  m. 
utmost  to  oppose  them ;  and  he  strenuously  urged  that  offen-    ^"^'*-  '^* 
sive  measures  should  be  again  adopted,  and  especially  against  ^-^^v-"^^ 
Fort  du  Quesne,  which  he  knew  was  their  starting  point. 

In  common  with  the  other  colonial  officers,  Washington  The  mortifi- 
was  subject  to  mortifications  which  he  keenly  felt,  from  the  /S*®*}*."^ 
assuming  manners  of  inferior  officers   bearing  royril  commis-  the^lonial 
sions :  and  not  only  this,  but  his  whole  force  was,  on  one  officers  ex- 
occasion,  in  danger  of  falling  into  confusion,  by  the  conduct  *^^iSnR-^ 
of  a  company  of  regulars  stationed  within  his  precincts,  under  ton's  affair 
one  Dagworthy,  who  held  Ae  king's  commission  as  captain.  ^^J^" 
To  prevent  general  insubordination,  Washington  appealed  to     ^®    ^' 
Dinwiddie.     He   gave   him  advice   which,   either  through 
weakness  or  treachery,  was  calculated  to  mislead;  but  he     Shirley 
took  not  the  responsibility  of  directing  Dagworthy  to  obey  mander-U- 
Col.  Washington  as  his  superior.     In  the  mean  time,  Shirley      chief, 
having  been  made  conunander-in-chief,  Washington  mounted    j  1^511 
his  horse,   and  though  in  winter,  rode  five  hundred  miles,  February  4. 
to  Boston,  where,  laying  the  case  before  that  amiable  patriot,  Washinrton 
he  received  the  requisite  order,  and  returning,  he  soon  reduced  ^^^^^^ 
Capt.  Dagworthy  and  his  men  to  due  subjection. 

The  campaign  of  1756  had  been,  during  the  preceding 
autumn,  provided  for  by  the  colonists ;  but  the  had  arrange-  ^^JJ§J^ 
ments  of  the  British  cabinet  palsied  their  efforts.     Although  in  England. 
Shirley  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces,  yet  Winslow,  in  consequence  of  his  success  in    Shirley's 
Nova  Scotia,  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  without  which  ""«^"" 
troops  could  not  be  raised.    The  generous  Shirley  ceded  his 
claim,  and  the  unfinished  plans  of  the  preceding  campaign 
were  to  be  again  attempted. 

Gen.  Abercrombie  was  in  the  spring  sent  from  England  to  ayJ^^m 
take  the  supreme  command;   and  after  him  Lord  Loudon  gent  out  eov* 
came  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  andgover-  emorof  Vir- 
nor  of  Virginia.    The   British  officers  still  paraded  their  J^'^^ 
authority,  and  asstmied-  offensive  airs  of  superiority  over    in-chief. 
those  of  the  colonies ;  but,  though  considerable  bodies  of    Julr  29. 
British  troops  were  in  the  field,  mousands  of  the  colonists  ^  i??^ 
called  from  their  homes,  and  heavy  expenses  were  going  on,     "^m. 
yet  nothing  of  consequence  was  efilected,  during  the  whole 
campaign. 


1^  MABtACKB  AT  VOaX  WILUAM  BBRBT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I 

CamiMigiM  of  1767  ana  175a. 

PART  ir.       The  campaign  of  1757  was  made  no  less  disgraceful  to  the 
PERIOD  III.  'Engiish,  than  the  fonner,  by  the  futile  schemes,  and  ineffi- 
ohjlp,  ti.  cient  measures  of  Lord  Loudon.     It  is  chiefly  memorable  in 
.  >^».v^^^  our  annals,  for  the  dreadful ''  massacre  at  Fort  William  Hen* 
iy5Y.     ^'"     Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  had  early  concen- 
Montcalm    trstod  his  forces,  amounting  to  9,000  regulars,  Canadians  and 
F^^^Urn    ^^<^°^t  ^^  ^®  shores  of  the  Champlain,  at  Ticonderoga. 
liam^Henxy.  Passing  up  Lake  George,  he  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry, which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Monroe,  a  British  officer. 
Gen.  Webb  was  at  the  time  lying  at  Fort  Edward,  with  the 
main  British  army,  four  or  five  thousand  strong.     Monroe, 
August  2.  being  Tigorously  pressed,  while  he  defended  himself  with  spir- 
Sedtosur-  ^^'  «a™®**ly  untreated  Gen.  Webb  for  aid.    But  he  entreated 
render.*^'  in  vain,  and  necessity  compelled  him,  on  the  2d  of  August,  to 
surrender.     By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  Montcalm  eng»- 
Stipalaies  ged  that  the  English  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  fort  with 
^  wLwad"^®  honors  of  war ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  In* 
pfouotioiL  dians,  ^at  an  escort  should  be  provided  to  conduct  them  to 
Fort  Edward. 
Soon  ailer,  a  detachment  of  the  French  took  possession  of 
^^■o*.^  the  works.     At  the  same  moment,  the  Indians,  who  had  en- 
"^en?"^'  gaged  to  serve  in  the  wax  on  the  promise  of  plunder,  irritated 
at  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  rushed  over  the  paxiuet,  and 
began  their  outrages.    Monroe,  feeling  the  horrors  of  his  sit- 
uation, with  his  troops  exposed  at  midnight,  within  the  camp, 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  savages,  vainly  attempted  to  conduct  them 
forth ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  them  in  motion,  than  he  found, 
JJ^J^lJT    that,  bad  as  was  their  position  within,  it  was  worse  without ; 
engagement,  for  the  woods  Were  infested  with  ferocious  Indians,  thirsting 
a^^b'^^d  ^^'  Wood  and  plunder.    He  complained  to  Montcahn,  and,  de- 
muxder  with-  nianding  the  promised  escort,  left  the  camp  at  morning,  to  be- 
outreatnint  gin  lus  marsh  for  Fort  Edward.      The  French,  themselves 
intimidated,  gave  them  only  the  poor  meed  of  advice,  to  yield 
up  their  private  property  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  furious 
savages,  and  saving  life.     They  attempted  this,  and  threw 
them  their  money  and  effects ;  but  their  rapacity  increasing 
with  this  partial  gratification,  they  rushed,  tomahawk  in  hand, 
upon  the  Endisn,  now  a  band  of  desperate  fugitives,  who, 
stripping  off  ueir  clothes,  were  glad  to  escape  naked,  with 
their  lives.    The  sick,  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren  unable  to  escape,  were  murdered.     Webb,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  capitulation,  ordered  five  hundred  men  to 
meet  the  captured  troops,  and  conduct  them  to  his  camp. 
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The  few  who  survived  were  discovered  Aying  through  the  PART  n. 
woods,  singly  or  in  small  parties — some  distracted,  and  many  pbriod  m. 
bleeding  widi  the  horrid  cuts  of  the  tCHnahawk-rfaii^t,  and   chap.  tx. 
nearly  exhausted.  >^»"v-^-/ 

There  is  little  in  the  separate  civil  history  of  the  colonies, 
during  this  period,  which  deserves  particular  attention.     In  '^^fjf^ 
all  their  proceedings  with  the  royal  governors,  as  well  as  in  o^uilngtM 
their  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  colonists  evin-  Aiaericaat 
ced  that  jealousy  of  their  liberties,  which  prevented  any  bold  •^'^*'* 
attempt^  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  enforce  restrictive 
measures,  especially  during  the  war. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  proprietary    17^7. 
governor  and  the  assembly,  respecting  the  right  of  the  pro*  Dispute  ha- 
prietors  to  exempt  their  own  lands  in  the  province  from  a  tax-  ^^^^^^^ 
ation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  those  and  inhabit- 
lands.     To  adjust  this  dispute,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  uitsofP^ 
to  England,  and  the  business  was  soon  closed,  by  the  propri-    Franktin 
etors  submittiag  their  property  to  be  taxed,  provided  the  as-  *^!^(^J^" 
sessments  were  fieur  and  equitable.  Pa. 

The  languid  and  spiritless  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted,  and  its  consequent  ill  success,  aroused  both 
England  and  America,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  brought 
forward  as  prime  minister,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Brit-  ^^  ^^^ 
ish  annals,  WiUiara  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham.     So    WiUiam 
powerful  was  his  eloquence  and  so  austere  his  patriotism,  that       P^ 
he  controlled  at  length  the  energies  of  the  government,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people.      His  dreaded  voioe  fearlessly  de- 
nounced the  selfiumesB  and  pusillanimity  of  the  public  agents. 
With  intense  search  he  found  out  worth,  and  resolutely  brought  q^^e  ^- 
it  forward  for  public  employment.      His  perseverance  was  triotiam',  and 
equal  to  his  energy ;  and  his  efforts  were  guided  by  a  judg-     •n^xsr* 
ment,  which  while  it  was  rapid,  was,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
found and  comprehensive. 

Aware  that  the  colonies  were  in  danger  of  becoming  dis- 
couraged  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  parent  country,  the  minis-  pi^  ei^on 
ter  assured  them,  in  a  circtdar  which  he  addressed  to  the  gov-  the  colonies, 
emors  of  the  provinces,  that  an  effectual  force  should  be  sent  promising  to 
against  the  French ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  use  their  utmost  ^gi^jS^ 
exertions  to  raise  men  in  their  respective  colonies,  pledging 
himself  that  their  own  choice  should  direct  by  what  officers 
their  troops  should  be  commanded ;  and  that  those  of  the  colo-      ^  ^^ 
nies  should  no  longer  be  made  inferior  to  British  officers  of  the  \h!reoloniM 
same  rank.     Reassured  and  animated  by  this  call,  the  colo-  renew  tbair 
nists  renewed  their  efforts,  and  increased  their  army  to  twenty    ^^^^^f^' 
thousand. 

Cren.  Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  eail  of  Lon-  '^  aqq^^ 
don  in  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America.    An    America. 
armament  was  sent  out  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  conveyiDg      ^"?Lm 
12,000  British  troops  commanded  by  General  Amherst,  ^^cli^  q^  ^^ 
with  the  British  fwces  previously  in  America,  and  the  provin-  N.  H.  3.000, 
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PART  II.   cials,  made  up  an  anny  for  greater  than  had  ever  before  existed 
PERIOD  III.  in  America.  These  troops  were  all  in  readiness  for  action  early 
CHAP.  ▼!.    in  the  spring.     Nor  were  they  delayed  by  irresolution  as  to 
v«^*v^>^  the  objects  to  be  attempted.     These  having  been  well  con* 
1758«     sidered  the  preceding  winter,  three  expeditions  were  resolved 
Plan  of  ope-  on,  against  Louisbiurg,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  dn  Quesne. 
ntkHiB.        rp}^  possession  of  Louisburg  was  deemed  inqmrtant,  prin- 
cipally, because  it  would,  by  opening  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
to  the  English,  facilitate  the  seizure  of  the  capital  of  Canada : 
the  grand  project  of  the  British  minister  having  in  view 
A  large  ar-  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  America. 
"^•ISSl    1*^®  enterprise  against  this  fortress  was  conducted  by  the  land 
Looisbmig.   and  naval  commanders,  Amherst  and  Boscawen,  with  20  ships 
of  the  line,  and  14,000  men.    The  armament  left  Halifax  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  arrived  before  Louisburg  on  thie  2d  of 
June. 
Jdy  6.         ^  regular  siege,  the  best  conducted  of  any  which  had  ever 
XxMiisbazs   been  laid  in  America,  placed,  on  the  6th  of  July,  this  fortress 
Mrrenders.  j^  the  hands  of  the  British.    It  was  by  his  gallant  conduct  du- 
James Wolfe  ring  this  siege,  that  James  Wolfe  began  his  high  career  of 
***^™M^"^  mihtary  renown.-   The  loss  of  Lotusburg  was  deeply  felt  by 
militBty.     France,  and  its  gain  by  England  and  her  rejoicing  colonies. 
AAAA..^.^  The  garrison  and  mariners,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  6,000, 
"^^^e^'  were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  and  the  inhabitantii  of  the 
acroM  the  place  were  transported  to  France.    Witt  Louisburg  the  whole 
Auaotic.    jgjj^jj^  Qf  Cwpe  Breton,  and  that  of  St.  John's,  fell  under  the 

power  of  the  British. 
Julys.         ^^^'  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  proceeded 
Aberczombie  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.     On  the  5xh  of  July 
^*^*Ti-  ^^  crossed  Lake  George,  and  debaiiung  at  its  northern  ex- 
eoDdeioga.  tremity,  he  attempted,  with  unskillful  guides,  to  pass  the  three 
miles  of  dense  woods  which  lay  between  his  army  and  Ticon- 
'  deroga.      As  he  approached  that  fort,  a  detachment  of  the 

French  fell  upon  him,  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which  the 
Lord  Howe  assailants  lost  300  men ;  but  of  ue  British,  fell  the  amiable 
killed.      Lord  Howe ;  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  much  be- 
loved both  in  England  and  America. 
Tlie  Britisn      Abercrombie,  learning  that  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
wpulaed     pected  by  the  French^  without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  made 
of  2.000.    ^  brave  but  imprudent  assault  upon  the  fort,  and  was  repulsed 
with  the  heavy  loss  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  wounded. 

He  then  retired  to  his  former  quarters,  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  George.     Here  he  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  Col. 
C^el '  Bradstreet,  to  detach  him  with  3,000  men,  apinst  Fort  Fron- 
Biadftreet  tenac.     With  these  troops,  who  were  mostly  provincials,  he 
'-'•    Fort  marched  to  Oswego,  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  landed 
on  the  25th  of  August  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  opened  his 
batteries,  and  in  two  days  forced  this  important  fortress  to  sur- 
rmider.    As  this  fort,  alflerwards  named  Kingston,  contained 
the  military  stores  which  were  intended  for  the  Indians,  and 
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for  the  supply  of  the  south-western  troops,  its  demolition  con-  PART  n. 
tributed  to  the  success   of  the  esqpedition  against  Fort  du  pebiod  m. 
Quesne.  chap.  n. 

To  Gen.  Forbes,  with  an  army  of  8,000  men,  was  assigned  v--^"v^^ 
the  capture  of  this  fort.     Early  in  July  the  army  marched  from     General 
Philadelphia  to  Ray's  Town.     Washington,  gratified  that  the  ^^  ^ 
expedition  was  at  length  to  be  undertaken,  was  at  Cumber-  inteieMM 
land  with  the  Virginia  militia,  whom  he  commanded,  and  who  ^^^L^ 
were  in  readiness  to  join  the  main  army.    Here  he  learned  to  meawura'of 
his  surprise,  that  Gen.  Forbes,  induced  by  the  citizens  of  Phil-  opening  a 
adelphia,  had  decided  to  open  a  new  road  from  Ray's  Town  "  f^,{*3^  ^ 
to  the  Ohio.     In  vain  Washington  remonstrated.    The  new    Qaesne. 
road  was  made,  and  he,  as  became  his  duty,  rendered  every 
possible  assistance.     But  before  the  army  had  arrived,  the 
weather  became  so  cold  and  the  men  endured  such  severe 
sufferings,  that  a  council  of  officers  decided  that  they  must 
abandon  Uieir  object  and  return.     This  they  were  about  to  do, 
when  they  received  such  intelligence  of  the  weakness  of  the  -^  p—ndi 
French  garrison,  that  they  roused  to  fresh  effort,  and  on  the    bum  the 
25th  of  November  reached  du  Quesne.     But  it  was  only  a  ^o^^  •oA 
solitary  pile  of  ruins  which  they  found.     On  the  preceding  piJ^^  ^  Sie 
night  the  French  had  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  embarked  to  go    Englkh, 
down  the  Ohio.  Ncrr.sft. 

While  the  army  were  engaged  in  making  the  new  road,  n-fortimate 
Major  Grant  with  a  detachment  had  been  sufiTered  to  throw  capture  of 
himself  forward,  so  as  to  encounter  the  full  force  of  the  French  Major  Omit 
garrison.     He  was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  with    ^^^ 
eighteen  of  his  officers.     Three  hundred  of  his  party  were 
eiuier  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy. 

New  works  were  erected  on  the  site  of  du  Quesne,  and 
named  Fort  Pitt.  Now,  under  the  appellation  of  Pittsburg, 
this  place  is  the  Manchester  of  America.  The  neighborinff 
Indians  were  invited  to  the  fort,  and  peace  was  re-established 
with  their  chiefs.  Gen.  Forbes,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  died 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  GnaA  mim. 

More  distant  Indian  tribes  also  felt  that  their  safety,  since  qU  at: 
the  capture  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  was  best  consulted  l^  peace 
with  the  EngHsh,  and  at  a  grand  council  held  in  Easton,  Penn., 
deputies  from  the  Six  Nations  met  with  those  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  tribes  ranging  along  the  eastern  AUegha- 
nies,  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina.  On  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lishf  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  governors  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  entered  with  them  into  friendly  relations, 
and  the  calumet  sent  up  to  heaven  a  far  more  grateful  odor 
than  the  steam  of  reeking  battle-fields. 
11 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Campaign  of  1759. 

PART  n.       The  campaign  of  1759,  had  for  its  object  the  entire  reduc- 

nuoD  m.  ^^^  ^^  Canada.     After  the  disaster  of  Ticonderoga,  the  chief 

OHAP.  til.  command  of  the  British  forces  was  given  to  Gen.  Amherst. 

\^^r-^-^_j  The  army  was  divided  into  three  parts,  exhibiting  the  foUow- 

17W*    ^S  order.      The  first  division,  under  Wolfe,  was  to  make  a 

The  plan  of  direct  attempt  upon  Quebec.     The  second,  under  Amherst, 

tii^mpaign  ^^  ordered  to  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crovra  Point,  and  then 

three  Ob-    proceed  northeily ;  and  the  third,  under  Gen.  Prideaux,  con- 

jects ;      sisting  of  provincials  and  Indians,  was  to  reduce  Niagara,  then 

tuxe  Tioon-  ^  S9  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  jointly  with  the  second  de* 

denga  and  tachment,  attack  Montreal.     Thus  the  several  divisions  were 

PdnL      ^  enter  Canada  by  different  routes,  but  were  all  destined, 

eventually,  to  meet  before  Quebec,  and  it  was  against  that  key- 

2.  To  toke  stone  of  the  arch,  which  sustained  the  French  power  in  Ameri- 

l2^£J^    ca,  that  the  grand  final  effort  was  to  be  made. 

Prideaux  besieged  Niagara  on  the  6th  of  July.     He  was  kil- 
ttare^  ^'Sec.  ^®^  ^y  ^®  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  the  command  devolved  up- 
on Sir  William  Johnson.     The  French  gave  battle  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  Indians  in  their  alliance  deserted  them  in  the  heat 
JtUyS.      of  the   engagement,  and   victory  declared  in  favor  of  the 
kmedXbe-  ^Dg^isb-     '^^®  garrison,  consisting  of  600  men,  fell  into  the 
•iegiing  Ni-  hands  of  the  British,  who  now  possessing  this  important  post, 
*c^g"^^  all  eemmunication  between  the  northern  and  southern  posses- 
mnenden.  sions  of  the  French  was  barred,  and  the  quiet  behavior  of  the 
Indians  secured. 

After  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  Wolfe  returned  to  England. 
Pitt  miataina  ^^^>  ^^  ^^  discerned  his  extraordinary  qualities  while  he 
Wolfe,     was  yet  obscure,  and  had  brought  him  forward  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  King,  and  resolutely  sustained  him,  confided 
to  him  the  command  against  Quebec.    His  subordinate  officers 
y^*"^*^    were  carefully  chosen.     He  was  provided  with  a  choice  snay 
J^y.  ^  of  8,000  men,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery.    Admirals  Saun- 
ders and  Holmes,  seamen  of  great  merit,  commanded  the 
fleet. 

It  was  late  in  June  when  the  army  debarked  upon  the  Isl- 
and of  Orleans.     From  this  spot  Wolfe  reconnoitered  the  po- 
Jime.      sition  of  his  enemy,  and  saw  ue  full  magnitude  of  the  difiioul- 
Som'onthe  ^^  ^^^^  surrounded  him.     The  city  of  Quebec  rose  before 
Ueof  Or-  him,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  its  upper  town 
iMns.      and  strong  fortifications,  situated  on  a  rock,  whose  bold  and 
steep  firont  continued  far  westward,  parallel  with  the  river,  its 
base  near  to  the  shore ;  thus  presenting  a  wall,  which  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  scale.    From  the  northwest  came  down  the 
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St.  Cbarles,  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  just  below  the  town ;  PART  H. 
its  banks  high  and  uneven,  and  cut  by  deep  ravines ;  while  period  ttL 
amied  vessels  were  borne  upon  its  waters,  and  floating  batte-  ohap.  vn. 
ries  obstructed  its  entrance.  A  few  miles  below,  the  Mont-  ^•^^v^^^ 
morenci  leapt  down  its  cataract  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  1T50»' 
strongly  posted  along  the  sloping  bank  of  that  river,  and  be-  DiflScultiei 
tween  these  two  tributaries,  the  French  army,  commanded  by  ®^  ^!■  P^" 
Montcalm,  displayed  its  formidable  lines. 

The  first  measure  of  Wolfe,  was  to  get  possession  of  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec.      Here  he  erected  and  opened-  heavy     juiy  9. 
batteries,  which  swept  from  the  lower  town,  the  buildings  along  at  Ft.  htrrl 
the  margin  of  the  river ;  but  the  fortifications,  resting  on  the 
boge  table  of  rock  above,  remained  uninjured. 

Perceiving  this,  Wolfe  next  sought  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  bring  on  an  engagement.     For  this 
purpose  he  landed  his  army  below  the  Montmorenci ;  but  the 
wary  Montcalm  eluded  every  artifice  to  draw  him  out.     Wolfe  He  attacks 
next  crossed  that  stream,  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  and  at-  Montwlm 
tacked  him  in  his  camp.     The  troops  which  were  to  com-    momiei 
mence  the  assault  fell  into  disorder,  having,  with  irregular 
ardor,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  general.     Perceiving  their 
confusion,  he  drew  them  off  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  Loaet  iOOi 
men,  and  recrossed  the  Montmorenci.      Here  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  expected  succors  were  likely  to  fail  him.     Am- 
herst had  found  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  vacated,  and 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  French  forces  withdrawn  from  ^JSjJSJl'L 
these  forts  to  the  Isle  auz  Noix.   Prideaux  had  lost  his  life,  but  atSSj^ 
his  plans  were  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Johnson.     But  the  |£*™^t,'? 
enemy  were  in  force  at  Montreal ;  and  from^  neither  division  ***««Noul 
of  the  British  army  could  the  commander  at  Quebec  now 
hope  for  any  assistance. 

At  this  point  of  the  enterprise,  Wolfe  was  severely  tried. 
Success  seemed  to  fly  from  his  grasp ;  yet  he  knew  that  suc- 
cess alone  would  be  the  criterion  of  his  merit.  He  sighed  -^^if^  p^,. 
frequently.  His  countenance  sometimes  flashed  with  his  pkzad. 
lofty  designs ;  and  sometimes  sunk  in  gloom,  as  he  dreaded 
their  failure,  which  he  determined  not  to  survive.  His  mind 
towered  above  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart,  and  he  kept  on 
his  course  ;  but  his  bodily  health  failed.  When,  however,  he 
was  again  able  to  mingle  with  the  army,  every  eye  was  raised 
to  him  with  affection  and  hope. 

The  plan  which  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind,  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  ofiScers,  had  determined  to  attempt,  was  to  JJjJ^nlcS 
scale,  in  the  night,  and  at  some  distance  above  Quebec,  the     i^the 
bold  precipice  on  which  the  fortifications  were  built,  and  ^WJi^ 
thus   reach  the  level  plain   above,   called   the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  perceiving  that  something  was  to  be  attempted, 
dispatched  M.  de  Bourgainville,  with  one  thousand  Ave  hun- 
dred men,  to  move  higher  up  the  St  Lawrence   and  watch 
11* 
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PART  n.  the  motions  of  the  English.     Wolfe,  pursuant  to  his  plan, 
PERIOD  ui.  broke  up  his  camp  at  Montmorenci,  and  returned  to  Orleans. 
OHAP.  Tu.  Then  embarking  with  his  army,  he  directed  Admiral  Holmes, 
v^^-v-<^^  who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  which  himself  and  the  army 
September,  had  embarked,  to  sail  up  the  river  several  miles  higher  than 
to^MB^f  the  intended  point  of  debarkation.    This  movement  deceived 
De  Bourgainville,  and  gave  Wolfe  the  advantage  of  the  cur^ 
rent  and  the  tide,  to  float  his  boats  silently  down  to  the  des- 
tined spot. 
This  was  done  about  an  hour  before  daylight.     Wolfe  was 
He  gains    the  first  man  who  leaped  on  shore.     When  he  saw  the  difli- 
^^^  of  culties  around  him,  he  said  to  some  one  near,  "  I  do  not  be- 
■ad  tmiMkree  ^^^^®  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting;  up,  but  we  must  do  our 
fi»r  battle,    endeavor.**    The  rapidity  of  the  stream  was  hurrying  along 
^^  ^^'    their  boats,  and  some  haul  already  gone  beyond  the  narrow 
landing-place.     The  shore  was  so  shelving,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  ascend ;  and  it  was  lined  with  French  sentinels 
One  of  these  hailed,  and  was  answered  by  a  captain,  who  fully 
understood  the  French  language,  and  who  had  been  especially 
instructed  for  this  purpose.     Escaping  these  dangers  at  the 
water's  edge,  they  proceeded,  though  with  the  utmost  difli- 
culty,  to  scale  the  precipice,  pulling  themselves  up  by  the  roots 
and  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  projecting  rocks  in  their 
way.     The  first  party  who  reached  the  heights  secured  a 
small  battery,  which  crowned  them ;  and  thus  the  remainder 
of  the  army  ascended  in  safety ;  and  there,  on  this  lofty  plain, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  which 
nature  has  formed,  the  British  army,  drawn  up  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position,  were,  in  the  morning,  discovered  by 
the  French. 
Qritiflh  loM,      Montcalm,  learning  with  surprise  and  deep  regret,  the  ad- 
lOOkHled,   vantage  gained  by  his  opponent,  left  his   strong  position^ 
**  Ji*^"  crossed  me  St.  Charles,  and  displaying  his  lines  for  battle, 
French  kill-  intrepidly  led  on  the  attack.     Being  on  the  left  of  the  French, 
•^  SL    ^6  w^  opposed  to  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  British. 
^T^ooa      ^^  ^®  ^®^  ^^  ^^®  engagement  both  commanders  were  mor- 
PriBonen,  tally  wounded. 
1,00a  »pjjg  wound  with  which  Wolfe  fell  was  the  third  which  he 

Death  of    had  received  in  the  battle.     He  was  removed  from  the  field ; 
^^*i    but  he  watched  it  with  intensie  anxiety,  as  faint  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  reclined  his  languid  head  upon  the  supporting 
arm  of  an  officer.     A  cry  was  heard,  "  they  fly,  they  fly  !*' — 
tdVMt     "W^o^y-"  ^®  exclaimed.     "The  enemy,"  was  the  reply. 
^Sa^    "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  content ;"  and  expired.     Not  less 
heroic  was  the  death  of  Montcalm.     He  rejoiced  when  told 
that  his  wound  was  mortal ;  "  For,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 
1T59.         After  the  battle,  the  afiairs  of  the  English  were  conducted 
®2^*^  with  great  discretion  by  General  To wnshend ;  whereas,  the 
'"^  French,  in  their  panic,  appear  to  have  yielded  at  once  to  the 
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sii^g68tioD8  of  their  fears.  The  capitalation  of  Quebec  was  PART  II. 
signed  within  five  days  after  the  battle.  Townshend  gave  period  in 
favorable  terms  to  the  garrison,  for  he  knew  that  the  resources  chap.  yxu. 
ot  the  French  were  by  no  means  exhausted.  v^^^v^^^ 

General  Townsend  returning  to  England,  General  Murray 
was  left  in  command  with  a  garrison  of  5,000  men.  The 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  Montcalm,  being,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  re- 
inforced by  Canadians  and  Indians,  returned  the  following  1760. 
spring,  with  a  force  of  6,000  to  Quebec.  General  Murray  French  ai- 
left  the  fortress,  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham  became  the  ^^^Jm 
scene  of  another  battle  more  bloody,  though  not  equally  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  with  the  first.  The  armies  on 
each  side  sustained  the  loss  of  1,000  men.  The  battle  was 
not  decisive,  but  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
who  maintained  their  ground  while  the  English  retired  within 
the  fortress.  Here  they  were  closely  invested  until  they  re* 
ceived  reinforcements,  when  M.  de  Levi,  abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  obtaining  possession  of  Quebec,  returned  to  Mont- 
real, where  Vaudreuil,  the  governor,  assembled  all  the  force 
of  Canada. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Amherst  had  made  arrangements 
for  assembling  before  this  place  all  the  British  troops,  from 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Champlain,  and   Quebec.     Here  they 
fortunately  arrived  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and  imme- 
diately invested  the  place.    Yandreuil  found  the  force  ^oo      «     ^ 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  he  sur-  Cuiwta  rai^ 
rendered   Montreal,   Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  French  reodered. 
possessions  in  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wais  with  the  Indians. — English  politics. — ^Peaoe  of  Puris. 

The  French,  in  retiring   from  Fort  du  Quesne,  passed 
into  Louisiana.    On  their  route,  they  had  intrigued  with  the 
Cherokees,  who  continued  a  predatory  war  upon  the  Caro-     -,^^1^ 
linians.     General  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  with     cJotiS 
a  body  of  regulars  to  their  relief.     Being  joined  by  such  Montgomeiy 
forces  as  coald  be  raised  in  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the  ^^"^pff  ^ 
Cherokee  country,  destroyed  all  their  lower  towns,  and  was      kecs." 
approaching  Etchoc,  the  first  of  their  middle  settlements,  when 
he  was  attacked,  in  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  by  a  large 
body  of  savages.     In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  English 
claimed  the  victory ;  but  so  great  was  their  loss,  that  they 
immediately  retreated  from  the  country. 
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PAST  n.       The  sarages  continiiinf^hostfle,the  following  year  Oenenii 

yffMftt>  m.  Amherst  detached  several  regiments  mider  Colonel  Grant, 

tfBAP.  Tui.  who,,  early  in  June,  gave  battle  to  the  Cherokees^  at  the  place 

v^^^v-*^^  where  Colonel  Montgomery  had  encountered  them.    The 

1761.    English  prevailed,  and,  pursuing  their  enemy  to  Etchoc, 

The  Eng-  bumed  their  dwellings,  a^ad  laid  waste  their  country.    The 

'^^^•^  savages  being  humbled,  peace  was  restored. 

ww^their      Interesting  events,  closely  connected  with  the  cession  oC 

coQntrT»  and  xke  French  territory,  were  already  in  progress  among  the 

*to  wLSk*"  sav^es  of  the  northwest.    We  have  seen  with  what  deep 

policy  the  missionaries  and  the  traders  of  that  nation  had  won 

Engiuh  leM  the  hearts  of  the  Indians.    Said  one  of  their  orators^  "  when 

l^^^^*!!^^^  the  French  arrived,  they  came  and  kissed  us.    They  called 

than  the  '  US  their  children,  and  we  found  them  fathers.''    When  the 

French,     more  haughty,  and  less  attentive  English  were  preparing  to 

take  possession  of  the  western  ports,  Pontiac,  the  highly 

gifted  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  who  sought,  like  Philip,  to.regain 

3ie  primitive  independence  of  his  race,  made  use  of  the  attach* 

ment  of  the  red  men  to  the  French,  to  unite  them  in  a  general 

conspiracy  against  their  conquerors.    As  the  English  had 

expelled    the    French,   if   the   Indians   could  exterminate 

1769.    them  before  their  power  were  fully  established,  they  would 

^^^'  again  be  lords  of  the  forest.    The  plan  of  Pontiac  was  not 

daring     inferior  in  boldness,  to  that  formed  by  Pitt  for  the  final  con- 

"^n^^ffSdl  ^^^^^  ^^  Canada.    It  was  no  less  than  a  simultaneous  attack 

^^p^  upon  all  the  British  posts  near  the  lakes.    Pontiac,  by  his  in« 

ventive  genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  energy,  had  acquired 

1768.     sudh  power  over  the  northwestern  tribes,  that  all  was  ar- 

K^^lJihm  ^^8®<^  without  discovery.    On  the  7th  of  July,  1763,  nine 

BrSidkpoeta  of  the  British  forts   were   surprised  and  captured  by  the 

captured.    Indians. 

Pontiac  had  arranged  plans  of  stratagem  which  had  thus 

^^S»n^  far  succeeded.     At  Maumee,  the  commanding  officer  had  been 

taken  by     lured  forth  by  the  piteous  entreaties  of  a  squaw,  who  feigned 

''^fS^    to  plead  for  a  wounded  man,  dying  without  the  fort.    Such, 

^  '     by  savages  in  ambush,  he  himself  was  soon  made. 

At  Mackinaw,  a  more  important  post,  the  Indiafls  had 

JuhrT.      gathered  by  hundreds.    They  began  among  themselves  a 

aSotakenby  ^pinted  game  at  ball.     One  of  the  two  parties  who  played, 

a  atrata^m  drove  the  other,  as  if  by  accident,  towards  the  palisades  which 

^pSbSmJ*^  inclosed  the  grounds  of  the  fort.    They  came  on,  ehouting, 

and  sporting,  and  the  soldiers  went  forth  to  view  the  game. 

At  length  the  ball  was  thrown  over  the  pickets,  and  the  Indians 

jumped  after  it  within  the  inclosure.    Then  began  the  butch* 

ery.    The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  appalled  and  unprepared, 

could  make  no  resistance.    The  commandant.  Major  Henry, 

Honible     ^  writing  within  his  room.     He  hears  the  Indian  war-cry, 

•eene  wit-  and  the  shrieks  of  the  murdered ;  and,  from  his  window,  per- 

JJ^JJJ^i^^  oeives  four  hundred  savages,  cutting  down  with  their  toma* 

^m^       hawks,  his  dearest  friends.    He  sqos  them  scalping  Jiem 
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while  yet  in  their  death  struggles,  their  necks  beneath  their  PART  IL 
feet,  or  their  heads  held  between  the  knees  of  the  scalpers,  pkriodiil 
They  had  already  taken  the  fort.  Through  strauge  perils,  ^^^^'  ^n*- 
Henry  himself  escaped  to  relate  the  horrible  scene.  v-^^-v^^^ 

Pontiac  chose  to  command  in  person  at  Detroit,  that  post 
being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  upper  country.     On  the  6th, 
the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  had  collected  in 
the  woods  around  the  fort.     In  the  evening,  a  squaw  who  had     Pontiac 
been  kindly  treated,  betrays  to  Major  Gladwyn,  the  comman-  ^^JJoi?  *brt 
dant,  the  designs  of  the  savages.     On  the  7th,  Pontiac,  with  a  Us  atraup 
party  of  his  chiefs,  present  themselves  as  in  peace,  desiring  P™^^ 
to  hold  a  council  witn  the  officers  within  the  fort.     They  are    deSeat«d. 
admitted,  but  to  their  surprise  immediately  surrounded  by  the     July  7. 
garrison,  fully  armed.     Major  Gladwyn  approaches  Pontiac, 
lifts  his  blanket,  and  finds  a  short  rifle  concealed  beneath  it. 
Similar  ones  are  sought  for  and  found  upon  each  of  his  party. 
Thus  unexpectedly  discovered,  Pontiac  himself  was  discon- 
certed.    Tne  Indians  from  wiUiout  were  .not  let  in ;  but  the 
chief  escaped,  or  was  suffered  to  go  forth. 

He  then  besieged  the  fort,  holding  the  garrison  confined  for  H«  holds  tbe 
many  months,  and  cutting  off  supplies  and  reinforcements.  ^'^J^fSj^ 
At  length  his  allies  grew  weary  of  war,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded.    Pontiac  died  three  years  afterwards. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  ^*  United  Brethren,"  or 
Moravians,  planted  themselves  in  America.     A  short  time  be-    Oennant 
fore  Oglethorpe's  emigraticm,  these  persecuted  Gerftians  had  fp^o  M»n^ 
been  expelled  from  their  native  land,  and  in  a  town  in  Poland,  ™  ?S^S^ 
we  find  them  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  son  to  one  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  court,  as  their  spiritual  head.     They  were  xhey  regaid 
closely  united  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and  believed  themselves  themMkes 
called  to  spread  the  gospel  to  benighted  regions.     To  labor  ^^^^^ 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  aborigines,  they  sought  and 
obtained  means  of  introducing  several  of  their  number  into  Soma  ^  to 
this  country.     A  part  went  first  to  Georgia,  where  they  re-    Georgia, 
mained  imtil,  in  the  war  with  the  Spaniards,  they  were  re- 
quired  to  take  up  arms.     But  regarding  Christianity  as  oppo-  »^J^^J^ 
sed  to  war,  they  left  Georgia,  and  joined  the  other  division,  join  othera 
who  had  settled  at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylva-  "i  Peimiyl- 
nia. 

Here  the  society  increased  their  territory  by  purchase  and  T^^  ^« 
by  gift  from  the  savages.     They  erected  buildings,  holding  and*Beihl»- 
their  goods  in  common.     Brother  Rauch  soon  penetrated  to    kem  thair 
the  savage  residences  east  of  the  Hudson,  where,  nine  miles  ^^]^^ 
east  of  Rhinebeck,  he  established  a  mission,,  which  was  called 
Shekomeko.     Others  followed,  and  two  chapels  were  erected     1743. 
within  the  confines  of  Connecticut.     Instances  among  the  In-     Found  a 
dian  converts  of  a  total  change  of  life  and  habits,  of  sacrifices  i^^'^£ 
and  Mifferings  willingly  endured — of  religions  emotions,  pa-  and  two  in 
chetic  and  sincere,  evinced  the  transforming  power  of  the  Ccanectiait ' 
SMpeL 
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PART  IL       JealoQBies  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  that  the  MontTian 

PERIOD  in.  teachers  would  act  the  same  pan  as  the  Freach  Jesuits  had 

CHAP.  nn.  formerly  done,  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  New  York. 

^-^•^''^^  They  returned  to  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  were  follow- 

1Y46.     ed  by  forty-six  of  their  attached  converts.     These  they  provi- 

Are^MsUed  ^®^  ^®'»  ^^^  watched  over  as  children.     Here  they  spread 

•ndreturato  their  settlements,  to  two  of  which  they  gave  German  names, 

Peniwylva-  signifying  "  Tents  of  Peace"*  and  "  Tents  of  Grace"i-     At 

whero^iey  Mahony  they  had  a  mission-house,  where  nearly  twenty  of 

flourish,     their  number  were  lodged. 

The  learned  Augustus  Spanzenberg  was  the  first  American 
Spanxen-    bishop  of  the  Moravians.     Count  Zinzendorf  himself  came 
kJHHLn    oxer  to  visit  them,   accompanied  by  his  daughter.      David 
bishop.     Zeisberger  went  intrepidly  forth  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of 
Ai^it|rom  ^^  ^[j^  nations  at  the  great  council-fire  at  Onondaga.     They 
aeodorl '  received  him  with  courtesy ;  but  they  gave  not  the  same  en- 
Zeisbeiger.  couragement  to  the  mission,  as  did  the  less  warlike  Delawares. 
The  'breaking  out  of  the  French  war  was  the  signal  of 
Svfferiiigs   trouble  and  distress  to  the  Moravians.     Desiring  peace  with 
FmS  w  *^^»  *^®y  y®^  incurred  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  of  each  of 
'  the  three  parties,  English,  French,  and  Indians.     Of  the  latter, 
a  party  mostly  of  Shawanese,  made  a  midnight  attack  on  the 
1T55.     mission-house  at  Mahony,  killed  twelve  of  the  missionaries 
iJ?*^*  ^*M-  *"^  burned  the  house.     The  Moravians  called  in  their  out- 
saora  at  Ma-  posts,  an^  sheltered  their  converts  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
^^7-       until  the  war  was  passed ;  then,  with  fresh  alacrity,  they  pre- 
pared to  extend  their  efforts  along  the  Susquehanna,  and 
across  the  mountains,  to  the  wild  regions  of  the  Ohio. 

George  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  soon  after 

the  capture  of  Quebec ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  not  finding  his  influence 

Ootober     ^th  the  new  king  sufficiently  great  to  allow  him  the  measures 

1761.     for  which  alone  he"  was  willing  to  become  responsible,  re- 

Pitt  resigns,  signed  the  seals  in  October,  1761 ;  and  the  following  year, 

Lord  Bute,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  made  prime  minister.     The  first  object 

of  the  new  administration  was  to  restore  peace  ;  and  contrary 

to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  preliminaries  were  settled. 

Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  Lord  Bute  resigned 

his  place,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  George  Grenville. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  February,  1763, 
by  which  England  obtained  from  France  all  her  possessions 
1703.  in  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  island  of 
^Siu**^  New  Orleans ;  the  navigation  of  that  river  being  left  open  to 
both  nations.  From  Spain  she  obtained  Florida  in  exchange 
for  Havana,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  And 
France,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Spain  the  territory  of 
Louisiana. 

*  Friedenhenten.  ^  Onsdenhwiten* 
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CHAPTR  I. 

Canaes  of  the  ReToliitionaiy  War. 

Wb  come  now  to  trace  the  causes  by  which  England  lost  PARTIIL 
her  colonies,  and  America  gained  her  independence.  pbriod  l 

If  we  look  back  npon  me  general  current  of  events,  we    obap.  i. 
shall  find,  that  the  determination  which  was  made  by  Eng-  v^^%^^^ 
land,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  to  tax  her  American  colo- 
nies, and  their  subsequent  resistance,  to  which  the  revolution  Honest  pa- 
is often  solely  referred^  were  themselves  events  naturally  ^^^j^*" 
arising  from  the  wide  diversity  of  public  sentiment  and  feel-  America  dif- 
in^,  on  certain  subjects ;  so  intimately  connected  with  their  ^^K  T^^«ly « 
mutual  relations,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  discontents  ^,^ming^ 
thence  arising,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  come  to  the  test  of      rigbL 
open  and  determined  opposition.     If  a  father  fully  believes 
himself  justly  possessed  of  power  over  his  ^on,  or  an  elder 
brother  over  a  younger,  which  the  son,  or  younger  brother, 
solemnly  considers  as  a  mere  tyrannical  assumption,  to  which 
he  cannot  submit,  without  degrading  himself  to  a  state  of  sla- 
very, it  is  not  difficult  to  predict,  mat,  without  a  change  of 
opinion,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  contest  must  arise ;  and, 
if  the  power  of  the  elder  party  cannot  force  submission  from 
the  younger,  a  separation  must  ensue. 

Perhaps,  the  figurative  language,  by  which  England  was 
called  the  mother  country,  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  ^otW*^ 

S'ving  to  the  nation,  to  which  all  allowed  a  parental  name,     country 
e  idea  that  she  had  rights  similar  to  those  which  a  parent  muu^^* 
has  over  a  child ;  whereas,  to  the  English  then  on  the  stage,      ' 
that  old  England,  which  our  forefathers  left,  was  as  much  a 
parent  land,  fus  to  the  Americans.     Had  the  epithet  been  used 
in  common,  and  the  language  of  the  parties  such  as  showed 
them  to  be,  what  they  redly  were,  fellow  subjects  of  the  same 
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PART  ni.  laws,  and  brethren  of  the  same  blood,  England  might  not  haire 
PERIOD  I.   been  unjust,  nor  her  colonies  driven  to  revolt. 
oBAP.  I.         England  believed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  colonies, 
v.^-N'-^^  that  she  had  a  right  to  change  their  governments,  although 
Sabjects  of  established  by  royal  charters.    She  maintained  that  she  could, 
^*fbe'    *^  ^®'  pleasure,  regulate  and  restrict  their  commerce ;  and  to 
tween  the    this  opinion  the  colonies  did  not  in  general  object ;  but,  in 
two  parties,  particular  cases,  they  believed  she  carried  this  power  to  an 
oppressive  extent.     Finally,  she  claimed  a  right  to  collect 
from  the   provinces,  a  revenue,  either  by  external   duties 
imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  by  internal  taxes,  on 
articles  to  be  consumed  by  the  colonists.     JX  was  the  subject 
Interwd    of  internal  taxation^  on  which  the  most  decided  opposition  of 
f<wafiofi    opinions  prevailed.    The  Americans  did  not  dispute  the  right 
Americans  ^^  ^^®  British,  in  respect  to  external  taxes,  except  when  ear- 
ths ground  ried  to  a  vexatious  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law,  called  the 
of  resist-   Sugar  Act ;  but  the  subject  of  internal  taxes,  having  been 
*"^*      deeply  considered,  they  deliberately  determined  not  to  submit 
to  their  imposition  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  assembly,  except 
by  one  composed  of  their  own  representatives. 

It  has  been  already  seen  in  how  many  instances,  the  Bri- 
tish, acting  consistently  with  these  views,  had  attempted  what 
the  colonists  considered  encroachments  upon  their  rights ; 
and  that  they  had  reluctantly  submitted,  evaded,  or  resisted, 
as  the  circumstances  of  tlie  occasion,  or  the  apprehended  im- 
^mincd  to  portance  of  the  contested  right,  seemed  to  require.     In  many 
lininole  and  instances,  they  had  opposed  the  governors  sent  over  by  the 
sobjo^te    crown ;  and  those,  by  their  complaints,  had  made  the  English 
government  believe  that  their  American  provinces  were,  by 
degrees,  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  tending 
to  a  state  of  independence ;  to  prevent  which,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  humble  and  subjugate  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  colonies 
had  so  deep  an  interest,  and  in  which  they  bore  so  large  a 
^lSlr^**?{h^  share.     While  pressed  by  a  common  enemy,  these  causes  of 
Fk«nch  war.  dissension  remained  latent ;  but  as  soon  as  this  war  termi- 
*  nated,  and  while  yet  the  colonies  were  rejoicing  in  being  de- 

livered from  a  foe,  who  had  so  long  instigated  me  savages  to 
midnight  murder,  the  government  of  England  began  to  delibe- 
rate by  what  means  they  could  best  bend  the  stubborn  provin- 
cials, to  what  they  considered  due  subjection.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  only  motive  of  the  British  tninistry,  in  the  acta 
which  ensued.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  added  more 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  their  national  debt. 
To  find  the  means  of  defraying  its  annual  charges,  and  other 
increased. expenditures,  was  now  the  difficult  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

As  early  as  1760,  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  on 
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the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  act,  hy  which  duties  PART  in. 
were  laid  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  which,  having  been  ^^^od  i. 
considered  oppressive,  had  been  evaded.    The  custom-house     *'"*'•  ^ 
officers  were  directed,  in  case  of  suspecting  these  articles  to  '--^'^^^"^^ 
be  concealed,  to  apply  to  the  superior  court  of  the  colony  for  -vJT?^'. 
what  were  termed, ''  writs  of  assistance,"  which  were  a  kind  enfo^M  tto 
of  general  search  warrant.     Any  petty  custom-house  officer,    augv  act 
armed  with  one  of  them,  might,  on  pretence  of  searching  for 
these  articles,  invade,  at  his  {Measure,  the  family  retirement 
of  any  gentleman  in  the'  province. 

The  people  of  Boston  determined  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  writs  of  assistance,  and  employed  two  of  their  most  end- 
nent  lawyers,  Oxenl»idge  Thatcher  and  James  Otis,  for  this 
purpose.     The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  defended  the  cause   Febmaiy, 
of  American  rights  with  such  impetuous  eloquence,  that   J^^^lt 
one  who  heard  hun,  John  Adams,  afterwards  himself  so  highly  jJS^^Otis 
distingnished,  said,  *'  Otis  was  a  dame  of  fire !      Every  man  apinct  wriii 
ofan  immensely  crowded  audience  went  away  ready  to  take      i^^^ 
arms  against  writs  of  assistance.    Then  and  there  was  the 
first  scene  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; then  and  there    American  independence  was  bom." 
The  writs  were,  however,  under  certain  restrictions,  granted; 
bat  such  was  their  unpopularity,  that  they  were  little  used. 

In  1762,  plans  were  on  foot  for  changing  the  American    i!7n. 
governments.     This  much  dreaded  measure  had,  as  was    Goremor 
learned,  by  intercepted  letter^,  been  recommended  by  Sir     B®™*'^. 
Francis  Bernard,  who,  in  1760,  had  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  iQtaiceptad 
as  the  royal  governor.     Bernard,  in  his  letters,  charged  the     tettcn, 
colonists  with  being  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  aiming  at  ab* 
solute  independence.    He  said  ^  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Sugar  act,"  which,  though  enacted  in  1733,  had  been  evaded, 
'*  bad  caused  more  alarm  than  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
Henry."     He  avowed  the  opinion,  that  parliament  had  full 
power  to  alter  the  colonial  governments,  and  to  change  their 
respective  boundaries,  notwithstanding  the  royal  charters ;  he 
counselled,  that  several  of  the  smaller  provinces  should  be  lecommeod 
consolidated,  to  make  one  more  respectable,  and  more  easily  ii^S^il^^!^ 
governed ;  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary    colonicL 
nobility,  and  asserted  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colo* 
nies;but  suggested  the  expediency  of  admitting  into  that  body, 
representatives  from  America.    The  publication  of  these  let- 
ters caused  great  alarm  and  bitter  resentment  against  the  man, 
who,  as  they  believed,  had  thus  acted  the  part  of  deadly  hos- 
tiH^  to  their  vital  interests. 
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British  Taxation,— The  Stamp  Act. 

In  1764,  Lord  Grenville  gave  notice  to  the  American  agents 
in  London,  that  it  w^a  his  intention  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
the  colonies,  and  that  he  should,  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament,  propose  a  duty  on  stamps.  He  wished  them  to 
communicate  with  their  constituents,  and  learn  whether  any 
other  duties,  equally  productive,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
colonies^  might  be  substituted.  Soon  after,  resolutions  were 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  continuing,  and  making  per- 
petual, the  odious  duties  on  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  some 
other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies,  and  subjecting  sup- 
posed  offenders  to  be  tried  by  courts  of  admiralty,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  deprive  them  of  trial  by  jury,  and  might  take 
them  far  from  their  homes. 

The  colonial  agents  in  London  informed  their  respective 
colonies  of  the  intended  system  of  taxation.  A  great  alarm 
was  excited.  Massachusetts  instructed  her  agents  to  deny 
the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  taxes  upon  those  who  were 
not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of 
burgesses  in  Virginia  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
adjlress  to  the  king  and  parliament,  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  destructive  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  The  assem- 
bly of  New  York  also  sent  petitions,  which,  in  a  spirit  more 
bold  and  decided  than  those  from  any  other  colony,  asserted 
their  own  rights,  and  the  limitations  of  British  power.  Asso- 
ciations  were  formed  in  all  the  colonies  to  encourage  home 
manufactures,  and  prohibit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of 
British  goods.  The  tendency  of  this  judicious  measure  was 
to  make  the  colonists  less  dependent,  and,  by  operating  inju- 
riously on  the  British  merchants,  to  make  them  a  party  against 
the  ministry. 

The  British  government  were  aware  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  spirited,  people ;  yet  they  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fuU 
evidence  of  the  stem  independence  of  the  American  character. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  had  under- 
stood it  better,  when,  in  reply  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
raise  a  revenue  by  taxing  America,  he  said,  "  he  left  that  to 
those  who  should  come  after  him — ^who  had  more  courage 
than  himself;"  and  Mr.  Pitt,  also,,  when,  according  to  Us 
own  expression,  he  did  not  choose  '*  to  bum  his  fingers  with 
an  American  tax." 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  which,  in  truth,  was  not 
unexpected,  in  1765,  Lord  Grenville,  pursuant  to  his  declared 
intention,  introduced  into  the  Britisn  pariiament,  his  plan 
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for  ta;cng  America,  to  commence  with  duties  on  stamps.    In  PARTHL 
the  honse  of  commons,  the  project,  though  ahly  supported,  period  l 
met  with  ardent  and  animated  opposition.     It  was  on  this   chap.  n. 
occasion,  that  Colonel  Barre  was  roused  to  that  unpremedi-  ^>^^^>^^*^ 
tated  effort'  of  eloquence,  which  has  made  his  name,  to  this 
day,  appear  to  Americans,  like  that  of  a^friend. 

In  answer  to  Charles  Townshend,  he  having  caught  that    1765. 
orator's  last  expression,  he  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  Children  Lionel  B«r- 
plaaied  by  your  care !     No !    Your  oppressions  planted  them  ^t^^t 
in  America !    They  fled  from  your  t3rranny  to  an  uncultivated  Briuin  owes 
land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  JX'^^tSn 
human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of  they  to  her. 
a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to 
say,  the  most  terrible,  that  ever-Ninhabited  any  part  of  God's 
eaxih.     They  nourished  by  your  indulgence!     No!     They 
grew  by  your  neglect !     When  you  began  to  care  about  them, 
uiat  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  them, 
whose  character  and  conduct  has  caused  the  blood  of  these 
sens  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.    They  protected  by  „    .   j^ 
your  arms !     They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense !  that  they  aw 
The  people  of  America  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the    loyftl.  bat 
king  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  they  will  ^^^li' 
Vindicate  them."  libeity. 

Neither  the  eloquence  of  Colonel  Barre,  the  petitions  of  the 
London  merchants,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  ihe  colonies,  ^■?^^.^^^ 
conld  prevent  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act    Of  three  hundred,  ernmenf^uis 
who  voted  in  the  house  of  commons,  only  fifty  were  against  the  stamp 
it ;  in  the  house  of  lords,  there  was  not  a  single  dissenting       "^ 
voice ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  readily  obtained. 

By  this  act,  no  written  instrument  could  be  legal,  unless 
the  paper  was  stamped  on  which  it  was  drawn;  and  this 
stamped  paper  was  to  be  purchased,  at  exhorbitant  prices,  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  government. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for  the 
breach  of  this  act,  as  of  all  others  relating  to  trade  and  reve*  ^"^^^ 
nue,  in  any  admiralty,  or  king's  marine  court,  throughout  the  ^' 

colonies.  These  courts  proceded  in  trials,  without  the  inter-  Trial  by  jwy 
vention  of  a  jury.  This  act,  both  in  regard  to  the  suspension  auapended. 
of  what  the  colonists  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
their  rights,  that  of  trial  by  jury,  and  also  in  regard  to  that 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  by  which  they  were  liable  to  be  call- 
ed to  trial,  for  real  or  supposed  offenses,  to  distant  provinces, 
was,  next  to  that  for  direct  taxation,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
colonies  of  any  aggression  of  the  British  government. 

Anticipating  (^position  to  these  measures,  parliament  pass-  ^^  (brqaaf- 
ed  laws  for  sending  troops  to  America,  and  obliging  the  inhab-  terihg  troopt 
itants  of  those  colonies  to  which  they  should  be  sent,  to  fur-  '^  Ameriei. 
nish  them  with  quarters,  and  all  necessary  supplies. 

The  stamp  act  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Novem-  FranUm^ 
ber.      The  night  after  its  passage;  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in     letter. 
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PARTm.  London  as  agent  for  Pennsytvaaia,  irrote  to  his  friend  Charles 

PERIOD  I.  Thompson,  *'  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  joa  must  light  up  the 

oBAp.  in.    candle»  of  industry  and  economy."    "  Be  assured,**  said  Mr. 

^^'^'^^^^^^  Thompson,  in  reply, "  we  shall  light  up  torches  of  quite  aiuMh- 

■^C^'"  er  sort." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  act,  the  smothered  feelings  of 
Spirited  op-  ^®  colonists  broke  forth  into  one  general  burst  of  indignation. 
potitloD.     The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  were  at  that  time  in  see* 
sion.     It  was  here  that  the  first  public  opposition  was  made 
to  the  odious,  act;  and  the  man,  by  whom  the  resOlutioas, 
M«r39     ^^^^  expressed  this  opposition,  were  introduced,  was  the 
The  five  re-  eloquent  and  ardent  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  lawyw,  and 
•oltttioni  of  a  member  of  the  house.      Of  his  Bve  celebrated  res^tions, 
togeuM  La  ^®  ^^^  ^^^"^  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Virginia,    colonists ;  the  last  declared  they  were  not  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  any  law,  imposing  taxes  upon  them,  excepting  such 
as  were  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony.    These 
resolutions,  more  especially  the  last,  were  warmly  opposed  by 
tjhe  house  of  burgesses ;  but  the  bold  and  irresistible  eloquence 
of  Henry  finally  prevailed,  and  they  were  passed  by  a  maj<H'- 
ity  of  a  single  voice.    In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  the  conduct 
of  the  king  was,  for  the  first  time  in  any  public  body  in  Ameri- 
^TBioK    ca,  arraigned ;  and  Patrick  Henry,  in  this,  dared  what  might 
His'dariDg  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^-    ^®  asserted  that  the  kinff,  in  assent- 
cloqaence   ing  to  the  laF  for  taxing  the  colonies,  had  acted  me  part  of  a 
^^Wic  ^y""^* »  ^^^  alluding  to  the  fate  of  oAer  tyrants,  he  exclaim- 
opposition,  od,  *^  CsssT  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  III." — he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  **  treason!" — 

C using  for  a  moment,  he  deliberately  concluded — **  may  profit 
their  example ;— if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 
The  next  day.  the  members  were  alarmed,  on  considering  the 
bold  stand  which  they  had  taken ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Henry, 
the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded ;  but  it  had  already  with  the 
others  gone  forth,  and,  although  at  first  cautiously  circulated, 
all  were  at  length  openly  publuhed,  andfnodoced  vident  ex- 
citements throughout  the  country. 


.     CHAPTER  III. 

Oongren  at  New  Yoi)t-*Repeftl  of  the  Stamp  Act 

BxFORS  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  had  become  known  in 

^  »m!STy  ^'^^^^^^^^f  ^®  general  court  of  that  colony  had  assem- 

^Mftra^hu-  hied,  and  adopted  measures  to  produce  a  combined  opposition 

*rT(s.  Dele-  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  parliament.     Letters  were  ad* 

^m^  nine  ^^^^  ^  ^^  assemblies  of  the  other  cdoniee,  proposing  that 

colonies.    &  coBgiess,  composed  of  deputies  from  each,  should  meet  to 
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consulfon  their  common  interests.    This  proposition  was  not  PART  m. 
agreed  to  by  all,  and  indeed  it  met,  a$  ^rst,  a  general  opposi-   period  l 
tion.     Delegates  were,  however,  elected  from  Massachnsetts,    os-^'*  nx. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peim*  ^^"^v^^ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  In  October,  which  was  the  day  desig-     1765. 
nated  by  Massachusetts  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  the  p^^l^ 
delegates  assembled  at  New  York.     Their  first  measure  was  nenul  con- 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  col-  P^-  Their 
onists  were  entitled  to  aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural    of  ii^|^ 
bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  most  essential  of 
these  were  an  exclusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  jury ;  and  thatvthe  late  acts  of  parliament,  im- 
posing taxes  on  the  inhabitants  wi^out  their  consent,  and  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  subvert  these  rights  and  iiberties.     The  petitiontto 
congress  then  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  and  petitions  the  ^ing  and 
to  t«th  houses  of  pariiament.     The  ci^lonies  which  were  not  J**"*"**- 
represented  in  this  congress,  also  forwarded  to  En^and  simi- 
lar petitions. 

As  Uie  day  approached  on  which  the  stanq>  act  was  to  take  q^^^^  ^^ 
effect,  the  pq[>ular  feeling  against  it  increased.      Had  duties  tni^  oftliB 
been  laid  on  articles  of  convenience  or  luxuiy,  these  might  *t«°>P  ^t. 
have  b^n  dispensed  with ;  but  this  law  was  so  fkamed,  &at 
the  evil  intended  as  a  penalty  fi>r  disobedience,  was  no  less    obi^  or 
than  the  suspension  of  &e  whole  machinery  of  the  social  or-  ci^U  gaten^ 
der,  and  the  creation  of  a  state  of  anarchy.     Neither  trade  nor  "^^^' 
navigation  could  proceed ;  no  contract  could  be  legally  made,     ^^ 
no  {»ocess  against  an  offender  could  be  instituted,  no  appren- 
tice could  be  indented,  no  student  could  receive  a  diploma, 
nor  even  could  the  -estates  of  the  dead  be  legally  settled,  imtil 
the  stamp  duty  was  paid. 

Measures  were  taken  to  make  the  situation  of  all  concerned  Coloiuatad*- 
in  its  collection  8o  unpleasant,  that  no  one  might  be  found  *|2^"^|^^ 
hardy  enough  to  engage  as  an  officer.      At  Boston,  in  the   iuqioMible 
month  of  August,  the  populace,  after  burning  the  effigy  of  Mr.  ^'°^  *°^^ 
Andrew  Oliver,  die  proposed  distributer  of  stamps,  assembled  ^^u^ 
at  his  house,  broke  his  windows,  and  destroyed  his  furniture.      lUaipt. 
Mr.  Oliver  then  formally  pledged  himself  to  have  no  coneem 
in  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  statute.    The  houses  of  an 
officer  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  of  one  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  were  entered,  and  their  effects  purloined.     But  «A"I??^ 
the  greatest  ^n»ge  was  do^ie  in  the  mamdoa  of  Lieut.  Got.  ^''^ 
Hutchinson,  whose  loss  in  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  and  m<m-  roagU^oMd, 
ey,  was  very  ooBsiderable ;  and  was  a  chieif  item  in  a  qlaim  ^n^jS^^ 
which  Great  Britain  afierwards  made  against  Massachusetts,     son,  and 
In  New  Haven,  Mr.  Ingersol,  like  Mr.  Oliver,  was  oUi^  to  ^'^ff^ 
declare  his  resolution  not  to  become  a  distcibuter.    Similar     Hsvol 
scenes  occurred  in  other  places. 

The  first  of  Nevembor,  ^  day  on  whidi  ibe  act  was  to 
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PART  ni.  take  effect,  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  as  for  a  fu- 
PERiOD  I.  neral  procession,  takd  signs  of  mourning  and  sorrow  appeared 
oHAP.  m.  in  all  the  colonies.  In  New  York,  the  stamp  act  was  hawk- 
^•^"^v*^^  ed  about  with  a  death's  head  attached  to  it,  under  the  title  of 

Not.  l    tiie  "  Folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."    "  In  Ports- 

Btiimp  act  mouth,  New  Hampshire,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  a  coffin,  neatly 

SiDguUr  de-  ornamented,  and  inscribed  wi^  '  Liberty,  aged  CXLV  years,' 

"tiras™  was  prepared  for  the  funeral  procession,  which  began  from 
the  state  house,  attended  widi  two  unbraced  drums.      Minute 

In  Port«-    guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave,  when 

^^^y  N^  an  oration  was  pronounced,  in  honor  of  the  deceived.    Scarce- 

*1Liber^*8    ^7  '^^'the  oration  concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  har- 

death,  bu-  ing  been  discovered,  the  corpse  was  taken  up.     The  inscrip* 

"•orrecUon*  ^^^  ®^  *^®  ^^  ®^  ^^  coffiu  was  changed  to  Liberty  Revived  ! 
The  bells  suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  Sound,  and  joy  again  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance." 

In  fine,  the  opposition  to  the  law  was  general  and  systema- 

ITM.    ^^*     Even  the  women,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  united 

The  women  with  the  men  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  importation  of 

unite  to  pre- British  goods;  and  cheerftdly  relinquished  every  species  of 

^^Britieh^  ornament,  which  w;as  manufactured  in  England.     The  pro- 

soode.      ceedings  of  the  courts  of, justice  were  suspended,  in  order 

that  no  stamps  might  be  used ;  and  those  engaged  in  disputes 

were  earnestly  and  effectually  exhorted,  by  the  leading  men, 

to  terminate  them  by  reference. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  die  British 

ministry ;  the  authors  of  the  stamp  act  had  been  removed,  and 

Lord  Gren-  their  places  supplied  *by  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 

J2^j*t  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.     The  Maiquis  of 

tiM  Duke  of  Rockingham  was  made  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Duke  of 

Grafton.     Qraflon  and  General  Conway,  secretaries  of  state.    They 

were  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  for  they  perceived  thiU 

measures  must  be  taken,  either  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute, 

or  oblige  the  Americans  to  submit  to  it,  by  force  of  arms.     In 

1766.     January,  1766,  the  petitions  of  congress,  and  other  papers  re- 

Juraary.     lating  to  the  affairs  of  America,  were  laid  before  the  house  of 

dediues^its  commons.     After  their  examination,  a  resolution  nvas  introdu- 

rigbtto  bind  ced  by  General  Conway,  declaring  that  parliament  "  had  full 

the  colonies,  pov^er  to  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in  all  cases 

F  b  10     whatsoever ;"  which,  aAer  an  animated  debate,  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Fnni-       '^^^  ^^^  ^^7^  ^^  ministryi  now  bent  on  a  repeal  of  the 

lin  examined  stamp  act,  instituted  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  among  other 

b^LM  ^  persons,  Dr.  Franklin  was.  examined  before  the  house  of  com- 

eoimnons ;  mons.     He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  parliament 

^^^T^  ^^^  for  taxing  America,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people 

not  i^mit  ^^^^  ^^  mother  country,  and  that  they  would  never  submit  to 

Bin  to  repeal  ^^  stamp  du^,  unless  compelled. 

Um  stamp       The  resolution  to  repeal  that  act,  was  opposed  by  Lord 
*^^^  Grenville  and  his  adherents,  who  were  answered  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
Pitt.     '  That  great  statesman  maintained,  that  taxation  was  no  part  of 
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the  gOTeming  or  legislativa  power  which  parliament  had  a  right  PART  lit 
to  exert  over  the  colonies ;  and  concluded  with  a  motion, "  £at  PBUOD  I. 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  totally,  absolutely,  and  immedi-    ^^^^'  i^* 

The  bill  for  its  repeal,  at  length  passed  the  commons,  and  Pan«t  the 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  met  with  much  op-  ^^^^L 
position.      But  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  ably  advocated  tha  houaa  of 
by  Lord  Camden.     ^*  My  position,"  said  he,  "  is  this ;  I  re-    lords  by 
peat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour^*taxation  and  repre-  ^'*"^*"' 
sentation  are  inseparable.      This  position  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature ;  it  is  more — it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
ture :  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own ;  no 
man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  consent. 
Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attepapts  an  injury  ;  whoever  does   Haiek  18. 
it,  commits  a  robbery."     The  bill  for  repeal  at  length  passed  ^J^  ^ 
the  house  of  Lords,  but  witli  it  was  another,  called  the  ^*  de-  lo^^^t  iti 
claratory  bill,"  in  which  the  resolution  was  repeated,  that    itliitan 
"  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  what-    ^^^ 
soever.  *^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Se6oiid  attempt  to  tax  AmeHfit. — Opposition. 


17M. 


Although  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  joy  to  the  col- 
onists, yet,  while  a  principle  was  at  the  same  time  asserted, 

upon  which,  any  future  ministiy,  with  the  sanction  of  parlia^  jeaiooi  and 
mentary  authority,  might  oppress  them,  they  continued  a  jeal-    ^^*^^ 
ons  watch  over  the  British  government. 

General  Conway  recommended  to  the  colonies,  to  make 
compensation,  to  those  who  had  suffered  in  attempting  to  en- 
force the  stamp  act.     Governor  Bernard  laid  this  recommend- 
ation before  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  requisition 
with  which  they  must  of  necessity  comply.     With  this  they  MnTtaclm- 
were  offended,  as  it  disabled  them,  they  said,  from  voluntarily   nctta  oqb- 
granting  to  the  king  such  favors  as  he  requested.     At  first  they  "jSTju^JJ? 
refused  lo  make  any  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  but  they  but  pardow 
finally  consented,  though  in  a  manner  highly  diiq^leasing  to  ^  naioi& 
the  British  government,  for  the  same  act  which  made  the  ap- 
propfriatum  for  the  damage,  caressed  a  pardon  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  dove. 

In  iniyt  another  change  took  place  in  the  British  ministry,      j^, 
and  a  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  directioD  of  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Pitt  r  ika 
Earl  of  Chatham     The  proceedings  of  the  Americans  had  ^^kfc 
given   great  offense   to    the   British,  and  they   were  eon-       ■§! 
A^twtmmA  by  maoj  wfao  had  heretofore  e^oiioed  their  cause. 
12 
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PAKTm.      In  May,  1767,  Charks  Townsfaend,  then  chaacellcv  of  the 

TUBOOD  I.  exchequer,  influenced  by  Lord  Grenville,  brought  into  parlia- 

esAp.  IT.    ment  a  second  plan  for  taxing  America,  by  imposing  duties  on 

<^^Nr-^>  all  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painter's  colors,  which  should  be  im- 

17#T.     ported  into  the  colonies.    This  bill  passed  both  houses  of 

'  parliament  jwithout  much  opposidon.    And  during  the  saine 

session  an  act  was  passed,  suspending  the  authority  of  the 

assembly  of  New  York,  until  they  should  comply  with  the 

requisition  to  quarter  troops,  which  they  had  revised ;  and 

another,  i4)pointing  the  officers  of  the  navy,  as  custom-house 

officers,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigatioii. 

These  three  acts  following  each  other  in  quick  successsoii, 
caused,  throughout  America,  a  revival  of  the  same  feelings 
If  M.     which  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  had  produced.     In  Jana- 
IbsMeha-  ary,  1768,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  prepared  a  petitioa 
JS!^  uie  to  the  king,  and  sent  letters  to  those.persons  in  Great  Britain, 
oiwMratibn  who  had  been  most  active  in  defending  the  cause  of  America, 
^^yj^'^'iigain  asserting  what  they  considered  their  rights,  and  claim- 
ing deliverance  from  those  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  recent  acts^'of  parliament.'    They 
also  addressed  circulars  to  the  other  colonial  assemUies,  en- 
treating their  co-q>eration,  in  obtaining  the  redress  of  their 
grievances. 
of>C  B?      The  British  ministry  viewed  this  measure  as  an  attempt  to 
iriimmistiy.  convene  another  congress;  and  as  they  had  always  dreaded 
the  ej9ect8  of  voluntary  colonial  union,  independent  of  the 
Bernard  dis-  crown,  they  instructed  Gov.  Bernard,  to  require  the  assembly 
Miinnhij    ^  rescind  tne  vote  by  which  the  circulars  were  sent  to  the  oth- 
er colonies ;  and,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  dissolve  ihem ; 
at  the  same  time,  addressing  letters  to  the  other  colonial 
governors,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  compUance  with  the 
request  of  Massachusetts.    In  the  assembly  of  that  province, 
ninety-two,  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  representatives,  lefii- 
sed  to  rescind  the  vote,  or  dis«4)prove  of  their  former  proceed- 
ings, Imd  the  governor,  in  consequence,  dissolved  the  assembly. 
But  instead  of  intimidating,  these  measures  did  but  exasperate 
the  people. 

In  June,  the  custom-house  officers  seized  a  sloop  belonging 

SeUare  of  ^o  John  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and  a  patriot  much 

Hancock's  beloved  by  the  people  of  Boston.    They  assembled  in  crowds, 

''^'^P^    insulted  and  beat  the  officers,  and  compelled  them  to  leave 

the  town.    Non-importation  ugreements,  with  regard  to  all  ar- 

M^'a^-  tides  on  which  duties  had  been  laid,  were  now  extensively 

menta.      adqoted. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  not  eonvened,  since  its 

fioafam  vain-  dissolution  by  Gov.  Bernard.     A  report  was  circulated,  that 

^petitions  troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  Boston.    A  town  meeting 

too£imM-  ^^  called,  and  the  governor  was  earnestly  entreated  to  con- 

MnUj.     voke  the  assembly.      His  reply  vraa  *'  that  he  could  not  call 
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dnnather  assembly  this  year,  witlxNit  Anther  commands  from  PART  IB. 
the  king.'^  PmoDl 

A  conTention  was  then  proposed,  and  accordui|^  held,  on   ^'^^^  ^' 
the  22d  of  September.     The  members  petitioned  the  govern-  ^^-"^^v-^^^^ 
or,  diat  an  assembly  might  be  called ;  but  he  refused,  caUiag  ^^  ^ 
them  rebels.     They  transmitted  to  the  king  a  respectful  ac-  tioalSoinS^ 
count  of  their  proceedings,  and  then  dissoly^ed,  afler  a  session     Mvenl 
«f  lire  days.  T^^^ 

Orders  were  given  to  General  Gape,  the  commander-in- 
eYdef  of  the  British  troops  in  the  colometf,  to  station  aibrce  in 
Boston,  to  overawe  die  citizens,  and  protect  the  custoflayhome 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  Attty,    Two  regiments  were 
accordingly  ordered  from  Halifax,  and  escorted  by  seven  arm-    Sept  2a 
ed  vessels,  they  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  28di  of  September.  '^^^  <*s^ 
The  fleet  took  a  station  which  commanded  the  town,  and  the  ^^  yffS^ 
troops  having  landed  tmder  the  cover  of  their  guns,  marched  to  Boaian, 
into  Boston  withont  any  resistanc^Ton  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.   The  select  men  of  the  town  refusing  to  provide  them     ^^^^^  / 
with  quarters,  the  governor  commanded  the  state  house  to  be      in  tbe 
opened  for  their  reception.    The  presence  of  the  soldiers,  had  b^*^  >"><»•- 
great  infhience  in  restraining  outward  violence,  yet  so  offen- 
sive was  the  measure,  that  it  greatly  increased  hostile  dispo- 
sitions. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  yc^r,  news  was  received  that  the 
late  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  were  delared  by  parliameift 
to  be  ^  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  parliament."     Both  houses,  in  a  joint  address     1Y0#. 
to  the  king,  had  recommended  vigorous  measures,  and  had  '^^^^H 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  beseech  him  to  direct  the  governor  of  q^  g^ 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  strict  inquiries;  as  to  all  treasons       tia, 
comnutted  in  that  province  since  the  year  1767 ;  in  order  that 
the  persons  most  active  in  ccpimitting  them,  might  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial. 

The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  met  a  few  days  afier 
this  address  was  received  in  the  colonies.  They  passed  reso- 
lutions,  in  which  they  boldly  denied  the  ri^t  of  the  king  to  g^i^^iw 
remove  an  offender  out  of  the  colony  for  trial ;  and  voted  an  gbk. 
address  to  the  crown,  which,  though  in  a  style  of  loyalty, 
stated  their  deep  conviction  that  the  complahits  of  the  colo- 
nists were  well  founded. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  the      y[„^ 
governor,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  assembly.     But  the  cur-  Lord  Boie- 
rent  of  opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  stayed.    The  members  *J^^  aST 
assembled  at  a  private  house ;  elected  their  speaker,  Pevton  ioItm'  the 
Randolph,  Esq., moderator ;  and  proceeded  to  pass  some  deci-  ^°'*°^ 
ded  resolutions  against  importing  British  eoods.    These  were  xhSy  ""^t 
introduced  by  Colonel  Washington,  who  nad  been  a  member  thoinjelTe* 
of  the  house  since  his  resignation.     This  example  was  fol-  5«nt  iSSh 
lowed  by  other  colonies;  and  non-importation  agreements,       bly. 
which  had  before  been  entered  into  by  Boston,  Salem,  the  citv 
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PART  m.  of  New  York,  and  the  colony  of  Connecticuty  now  becauM 
PERIOD  I.    general. 

ORAP.  IT.        Jq  May,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  convened.     They 

^^^-^^'^^  refused  to  proceed  with  business  while  the  state  house  -was 

1970.     surrounded  by  an  armed  force.     The  governor  would  not  re- 

AflMmSlT  of  ™®^®  ^  ^^^  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.      Here  they  ex- 

Maasaehu-  pressed  their  decided  belief,  that  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 

Mtts  con-    ing  army  in  the  colony  in  time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of 

J^[^Q„^  their  natural  rights.    They  refu3ed  to  make  any  of  the  appro*- 

to  Cam-    priations  of  money  which  the  governor  proposed,  and  he  again 

^'"^^*     prorogued  them.     In  August,  Governor  Bernard  was  recaued, 

and  the  government  left  in  the  hands  of  Liieutenant  GovenuNT 

Hutchinson. 

.On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  some  of  the . inhabitants  of 

Boston  insulted  the  military,  while  under  arms ;  and  an  affiuy 

Mareh  5.    took  place,  in  which  four  persons  were  killed.      The  bells 

tf^'^'^K^  were  instantly  rung;  the  people  rushed  from  the  country  to 

L    too(^     ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  citizens ;  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  retire 

to  Castle  William,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  enraged 

.  multitude.     A  trial  was  instituted :  the  soldiers  arraigned  were 

all  acquitted,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaogh- 

M^         ter.     The  moderation  of  the  jury,  and  the  ability  with  which 

triadtornnir-  ^^^Y  were  defended  by  two  of  the  leading  opposers  of  British 

der»  and  ably  aggression,  John  Adams  and  J6siah  Quincy,  were  honorable 

^hnAdaiM^  to  the  individuals,  and  to  their  country.    This  event,  however, 

and  Joaiah '  increased  the  detestation  in  which  the  stationing  of  a  soldiery 

^i*""*T-     among  the  people,  was  held. 

In  England  Lord  North  was  appointed  to  the  ministry.     He 
Jaguunri    i^^^l^ucod  a  bill  into  parliament,  which  passed  on  the  12th  of 
Loid  North  April,  removing  the  duties  which  had  been  laid  in  1767,  ex- 
Tiinlj  pur-  cepting  those  on  tea.     But,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Uiose 
Borix^  po^  ^^o  opposed  this  partial  removal,  the  people  of  America  were 
Ucy.       not  satisfied,  while  the  system  was  adhered  to  and  parliament 
claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies. 
Thl^        ^^  1772,  meetings  were  held  in  the  towns  throughout  Mas- 
oftbepeo-  sachusetts,  where  committees  were  appointed  to  maintain  a 
pie  turned  to  correspondence   with  each  other.     These   meetings,  which 
**of Six^  proved  the  nurseries  6f  independence,  were  censur^  by  Great 
wraogi,     Britain  as  being  the  hot  beds  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
June.  In  Rhode  Island,  a  daring  resistance  was  made  to  the  cus- 

TheOaspee  tom-housQ  officers  ;  and  the  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  whicb 
tSSS^L^  had  been  stationed  in  that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  acts  of  trade  was  destroyed.    - 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Seixim  of  Ta*.— Botton  Port  Bill.~Arnna  of  Brituh  Tiooife. 

Trb  non-importaUon  agreementB,  rigidly  observed  in  re-  PART  III. 
spect  CO  the  article  of  t^,  now  began  to  effect  the  commercial  period  i. 
intarest  of  Great  Britain.     Parliament  passed  an  act  allowing    chap.  ▼. 
the  East  India  Company  to  export  to  America  its  teas,  free  of  ^^^v^^^ 
all  duties  in  Epgland,  thus  enabling  theiii  to  reduce  its  price     1773. 
in  the  colonies.     Tea  was  accordingly  shipped  in  large  quan-  .  ^^Z^ 
tites.     The  colonists  foresaw,  that  if  it  should  be  landed,  the  jj^  Endand 
duty  would  probably  be  paid.     Resolutions  were  therefore    to  hinder 
extensiTely  adopted,  that  the  tea.  should  not  be  received  aa  ■  *^"^2*f 
shore,. but  sent  back  to  England.  tea. 

At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  enjoined  not. to  conduct  the     1773. 
ships  into  the  river.     At  New  York  the  governor  ordered   The  corn- 
some  of  the  tea  to  be  landed,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  ^^V^  ^^  ^'' 
ship,  but  the  people  took  it  into  custody,  and  allowed  none  of  £t^mineS 
it  to  be  sold.     In  Boston  it  was  apprehended -that  as  the  that  no  tea 
loaded  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor,  the  tea  would  be  landed  in    *^|^^ 
small  quantities :    and  several  men, ,  disguised   as  Indians,  n^^^j^^ 
boarded  the  ships  during  the  night,  and  threw  their  cargoes  destroy  343 
into  the  water.     Three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  cteeteof  tea. 
were  thus  broken  open  and  their  contents  thrown  overboard. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  they  resolved  "  to  make  such  provisions  as 
should  secure  the  just  dependence  of  the  colonies^  and  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  throughout  all  the  British  dominions."     IT74. 
In  order  to  punish  the  inhabitants-  of  Boston,  in  an  exemplary  Parliameni 
manner,  and  oblige  them  to  restore  the  value  of  the  tea  which  pQ^^  E^ 
had  been  destroyed,  a  bill  was  passed  in  March,  1774,  '*in-       ton. 
terdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  prohibiting  the  landing  and  shipping  of  any  goods  at  that 
place,"  until  these  ends  should  be  accomplished. 

Pariiament  also  passed  an  act,  giving  to  the  crown  the     q^^^  tbe 
power  previously  residing  in  the  General  Court,  of  appointing  crown  the 
counselors  ;  and  they  prohibited    meetings    in    itte    several  ^JfJJJ^Sf 
towns  except,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.     In  order       on. 
to  secure  the  execution  of  these  obnoxious  laws,  they  provided  porbid  town 
that  any  person  indiqted  for  murder,  or  any  capital  offense,    meetings. 
committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be  sent  to  another  Abolish  trial 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  by  joiy. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  extending  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  river  Ohio ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  provide  ^JJ  J^hrii 
for  its  government,  a  legislative  council  was  formed,  who   inopiMea- 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  trials  without  a  jury  «onfr^tha 
were  also  to  be  permitted.    The  object  of  this  act,  which  thus      ^ 
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PART  111,  in  that  province  abolished  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
PBBiOD  I.  and  extended  its  boundaries,  was  *'  at  once  to  render  it  an  ex* 
OHAP.  ▼.     ample,  and  a  fit  instrument  for  introdneing  the  same  abs<^iifte 
^-^v^^  rule  into  the  other  colonies.** 

1774.         General  Gage  was  made  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the 

^^oj^  <^  place  of  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  removed  fiom  his  office 

.«oD*i  letters.  ^  consequence  of  unpopularity  occasioned  by  the  exposure  of 

letters  which  had  been  written  by  him,  during  the  yean  1767 

<^n  800-  aad  1768,  to  the  leading  men  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 

^^f^  '^*  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  prejudice  of  parliament  against 

the  ookmies,  and  widen  the  breach  abeady  existing  belweea 

ihem.   . 

If    ^Q         On  the  arrival  of  the  port  bill  in  Boston,  a  meeting  of  the 

Bottmi  port  inhi^itants  was  held,  who  declared  that  the  ^  impolicy,  inja»* 

bOi  causes  tiee,  and  inhumanity  of  the  act  exceeded  their  powers  of  ex- 

*^  m^Sf  ***'  I^ession !"     The  assembly  convened  at  this  {^ace,  but  was 

removed  by  the  governor  to  Salem.    It  was  here  resolTed^ 

that  the  present  state  of  the  colonies  made  it  necessary  that  a 

congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  should 

The  assem-  8ssembl|9,  to  tske  their  affairs  into  the  most  serious  considera- 

^^MnZT  ^^^'     '^^^^  noxninated  James  Bowdoih,   Thomas  Gushing, 

eonmss  and  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,'  men  cele- 

^Booses     brated  for  their  talents  and  patriotism,  as  their  representatives 

^^^"^"^    to  such  a  congress ;  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the  house  to- 

inform  the  other  colonies  of  their  resolution. 

The  governor,  having  learned  these  proceedings,  sent  an 

It  diwbeTs  ^^®^  ^  dissolve  the  assembly,  in  the  king*s  name.     Being 

tlie  royal  aa-  Unable  to  obtain  admittance,  he  read  the  oi^er  aloud  on  the 

tlvyritj.     staircase;   but  it  was  not  obeyed,  until  the  members  had 

finished  their  most  important  business. 

Governor  Gage  had  believed  that  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  trade  of  Salem,  fromi  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  would 
render  its  inhabitants  more  favorable  to  the  royal  government ; 
but  the  people  of  ths^t  town  declared,  '*  that  nature,  io  forming 
da^oftbe  ^^^  harbor,  had  prevented  their  becoming  rivals  in  trade , 
people  of    &nd  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  shoidd  regard  them- 
B^iun.     selves  lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and  all  fi&elings  of  human- 
ity, could  they  indulge  one  thought  of  seizing  upon  the  wealth 
of  their  neighbors,  or  raising  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  countrymen." 

The  cause  of  the  people  of  Boston  was  espoused  by  a!l  the 

colonies,  and  their  wants  were  supplied  by  their  contributions. 

Sans^SS  '^^^  people  of  Marblehead,  in  accordance  with  the  general 

l^tke  whole  feeling,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their  distress,  offered 

oouatiy.     them  the  use  of  their  harbor,  their  wharves,  and  warehouses, 

firee  of  all  expense. 

In  Virginia,  Lord  Ehmmore,  who  had  been  made  governor, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Botetouit,  had  prorogued  the  refractory 
burgesses  from  time  to  time  until  March,  1773.  When,  in 
May,  1774,  they  received  the  news  of  the  Boston  port  bill, 
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• 

they  proclaimed  a  fast.  Lord  Dunmore  at  once  prorogued  PARTm 
them.  They  howeyer  formed  an,  association,  and  Toted  to  peuoi)  i. 
recommend  to  the  colonies  a  general  congress.  obap.  ti. 

The  first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  take  ^-^*v^^ 
efiect,  was  devoutly  observed,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting.  The  Yixgim. 
humiliation  and  prayer,  to  implore  that  God  would  avert  the  ^^ff^. 
evils  which  threatened  them,  and  "  give  them  one  heart,  and       ing. 
one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every 
injury  to  the  AmeriQan  rights.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Confrefs  at  Philadelphia. 


Tbb  resolutions  adopted  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,    1774. 
with  respect  to  a  general  congress,  were  approved  by  tke  other    S^t  4. 
colonies ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  congress  tii^lSSa 
convened  at  Philadelphia.    In  this  hody,  the  most  august  and  awwnblftt  at 
important  which  had  ever  assembled  upon  the   American    ^¥H*^' 
shores,  all  the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  were  represented ;      ^^ 
and  all  parties,  struck  with  the  array  of  splendid  talents  and  j^SSf^OT*- 
stern  patriotism,  which  a  view  of  the  catalogue  of  its  metn-     senteiL 
bers  presented,  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions with  deep  interest  ^nd  great  expectation ;  the  people 
with  hope — ^but  the  officers  and  dependents  of  the  crown,  with 
alarm  and  apprehension^ 

Their  first  measure  was  to  choose,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  Peyton  Ran- 
Peyton  Randolph,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  as  president.     They  next  ^^-^^ 
decided, -that,  as  they  could  not  ascertain  the  relative  impor-  j.^^^  ookmv 
tance  of  each  colony,  each  sjiould  have  one  vote  ;  they  deter-  has  one  vote, 
mined  that  their  deliberatiops  should  proceed  with  closed 
doors  ;  they  chose  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  to 
state  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  gene/al,  the  several  instances 
in  which  Uiese  rights  had  been  infringed,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress.     They  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exhorted  them  to  per-  ^SSIaxxit 
severe  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  decision,  yel  with  tem-  Massaehn- 
perance.;  and  voted  the  continuance  of  contributions  for  their  ^?**L^ 
relief.     Being  informed  that  General  Gage  was  erecting  forti-  u„,  ^  ^^ 
fications  around  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the  citizens  from  a       tief. 
free  communication,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  that  officer, 
eiiireati^g  him  to  desist  from  military  Operations ;  lest  a  dif- 
ference, altogether  irreconcilable,  shoidd  arise  between  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  state. 

The  committee  chosen,  next  reported  an  able  instrument,  Thev  draw 
setting  forth  the  rights  of  thci  colonies,  in  the  form  of  resolu-  ^^^^j^ 
tionsy  which  being  accepted,  was  addressed  to  the  people,  and     righta. 
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PART  m.  is  now  commoDly  quoted  by  the  title  of  the  "  BiH  of  Rights.** 
PBBIOD  I.  The  last  of  these  resolutions  stated  the  result  of  the  best  wis- 
ckxr.  Ti.  dom  of  congress,  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
'^^•^'^'^^  peaceable  redress  of  grievances.  First,  to  enter  into  a  non- 
Concert  importation  association,  second,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
"Stainn-^  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
dress.      British  America,  and  third,  to  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  the 

king. 

.^  By  the  non-importation  compact^  they  agreed  and  associa- 

Simctbn    ^^y  '^^^  themselves  and  their  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred 

aon-impoTta-  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  liberty,**  not  to  impgrt,  or  use 

*^^J^°™"    any  British  goods,  after  the  first  of  December,  1774,  partico- 

^^^''^      larly  the  articles  of  tea  and  molasses.     At  the  same  time,  they 

Enoounfe  agreed  to  encourage  agriculture,  artS)  and  manufactures  in 

tits  whiek  America.     Committees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  place, 

^pradenoi^'  ^  ®®®  ^**  ^^®  agreement  was  observed ;   and  those  who 

violated  it  were  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  rights,  of 

theif  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  great  men,  in  the  pressure 
Resolve     of  their  own  peculiar  difficulties,  did  not  forget  the  cause  of 
•pjfj^  suffering  humanity,  but  made,  with  the  other  resolutions,  one 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  not  to  be,  in  any  way,  con- 
cerned in  the  slave-trade. 

Finally,  they  determined  to  continue   the  x^ongressional 
Resolve  to  ^^ion,  until  the  repeal  by  parliament,  of  oppressive  duties ; 
continae  the  of  the  laws  restricting  their  rights  of  trial  by  jury ;  of  the 
^^^     acts,  against  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  of  that  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  me  several  addresses  which,  conformably  to  their  reso- 
lutions, were  drawn  up  and  promulgated,  congress  fully  met 
the  high  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  that  assem- 
High  char-  blage,  of  whom  Lord  Chatham  declared,  "  that,  though  he  had 
^rt  A^erU  ^Studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master 
eanoon-  Spirits  of  the  world,  yet,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  t^ongress.*'  The  addresses  were 
couched  in  terms,  which,  though  strongly  calculated  to  awa- 
ken the  sympathy,  were,  at  the  same  time,  powerful  to  con- 
vince the  reason.  They  were  not  the  'whining  complaints  of 
beaten  children,  who  murmur  and  submit,  but  the  firm  remon- 
strances of  injured  and  indignant  men,  willing  to  ask  for  their 
rights,  but  determined  to  have  them. 

The  petition  to  the  king  entreated  him,  in.  language  the 
most  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  restore   their*  violated 
ua&e^  rights.     Their  grievances,  they  said,  were  the  more  intolera- 
pnl  to  the  ble,  as  they  were  bom  heirs  of  freedom,  and  had  enjoyed  it 
^W       under  the  auspices  of  his  royal  ancestors.     ^*  The  apprehen- 
sion,*' say  they,  "  of  being  degraded  into,  a  state  of  servitude, 
from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our 
minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  cl^uiy  foresee 
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the. miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  expites  emo-  PART  PL 
tions   in  our  breasts   which  we   cannot  describe."     They  period  l 
express  a  hope,  that  the  royal  indignation  will  fdl  on  those   ^^^'  ^ 
designing  and  dangerous  men,  who,  by  their  misrepresenta-  ^-^y^*^ 
tions  of  his  American  subjects,  had,  at  length,  compelled    '^^5*' 
them,  by  the  force  of  accumulated  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  dnuMhted  brf 
longer  borne,  thus  to  disturb  his  majes^'s  repose  ;  a  conduct  Mr.  Diekenr 
extorted  frpm  those  who  would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in       ^'"^ 
his  service.     ."  We  ask,"  say  they,  "  for  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety.     We  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the  royaL  prerogative, 
nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  5ivor." 
The  petition   concludes   with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  his    ITT4L 
majesty,  as  the  father  of  his  whole  people,  wovld  not  permit 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  law,  and  loyalty,  to  be  brdcen,  "  in  uncer- 
tain expectation  of  effects,  that,  if  obtained,  never  can  compen- 
sate for  the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained." 

In  their  address  to  the  people  of  England,  they  claim  the 
rights  of  fellow  subjects.     ''Be  not  surprised,"  they  say,  2{e3an.L6e, 
''that -we,  whose  forefathers  participated  in  the  rights,  the  LiTingston, 
liberties,  and  the  constitution,  of  which  you  so  justly  boast,  "iJ^/^^U 
and  have  carefully  conveyed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  dress  to  the 
should  refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men,  who  found  their    ^^}^^ 
claims  on  nO  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  them      "^ 
with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their  d,^^,-)^^ 
power,  they  may,  with  the  greater  facility^  enslave  you.     Are  by  Mr.  J17, 
not,"  they  ask,  "the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain, 
lords  of  their  own  property?     Can  it  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent?     Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men,,  whatever?     You 
know  they  will  not.     Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  Ame* 
rica,  less  lords  of  their  property  than  you  are  of  yours  ?     Can 
the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  divides  us,  cause  disparity  of 
rights;^     Or  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  English  subiects, 
who  live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should 
enjoy  less  liberty,  than  those  w^o  are  three  hundred  miles 
from  it  1" 

In  the  memorial  to  their  constituents,  they  presented  an  ^^^ 


account  of  the  oppressive  measures  of  parliament  since  1763.  ^^    ^ 


They  applaud  the  spirit  which  they  had  shpwn  in  defense  of    stituents. 
their  rights,  and  encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  be  prepared 
for  aU  contingencies ;  hinting  that  those  might  occur  which    Ctmgrem 
would  put  their  constancy  severely  to  the  test.     The  congress  ^^J^^  ^ 
rose  <m  the  6th  of  October.  OctobwS. 

Although  their-  powers  were  merely  advisory,  yet  their  de-  ^^.  l*^ 
cisions  received  the  approbation  of  the.col<»iial  assemblies^  eongrMlTi^ 
and  earned  with  them  aU  the  force  of  laws.  pmrsd. 


y^  monu9  uMAavaMB  aacoiia  mobs  nacuura. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

War  aypioadi— .-^-^MmwiPhMtttt.— Brithh  PuUunnit 


PART  in.  Com PLBTB  unanimity,'  however,  did  not  exist  Some  of  the 
FBRioo  I.  late  emigrants,  on  whom  England  had  bestowed  offices^  and 
OHAP.  ni.  m/KDy  who  feared  her  power,  clung  to  her  authority,  and  de- 
^'i^'-v^^^  Glared  themselves  her  adherents.  Whigs  and  toiies  were  the 
WUi^  god  distinguishing  names  of  the  pairties ;  the  former  favoring  the 
^*"^'  cause  of  the  colonists ;  the  latter,  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Military  In  the  meantime,  the. magazines  of  gunpowder  and  other 
■torM^Beis-  miiiiajy  stores,  at  Charlestown  and  CamlMidge,  were  seized, 

by  order  of  Gen.  Gage. 
October.        An  assembly  was  called  in  Massachusetts ;' but  its  sittings 
H^  ^^'  Were '  countennanded  by  the  governor.    The  representatiTes 
nt^uaetto  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Salem,  resolved  themselves  into  a  ''provincial 
reaolTo     congress,"  adjourned  to  Conoord,  and  chose  John  Hancock 
kttoTpro^  their  president.    The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  ham 
metal  con-  such  illegal  proceedings  y  but,  paying  no  regard  to  his  injun^c* 
sren»  ud  tion,  they  resolved,  that^  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  a 
^wv.  ^'  number  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  enlisted,  to  stand  ready 
to  march  at  a  minute's  warning.    They  elected  three  general 
officers,  to  command  these  minute-men  and  the  militia^  priH 
vided  they  should  be  called  to  action — appointed  a  committee 
of  supplies,  and  a  committee  of  safety,  to  sit  during  their  re* 
cess.     Meeting  again  in  November,  ^ey  ^solved  that  one 
fourth  of  the  militia  should  act  as  minute-men ;  made  the  addi- 
tion of  two  general  officers ;  and  sent  persons  to  inform  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  of  their  measures, 
and  request  their  co-operation,  in  order  to  raise  an  aipiy  of 
20,000  men,  to  act  in  any  emergency. 
m"oo^^      The  same  temper  was  manifest  in  the  southern  colonies, 
adcipt similar  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia^  and  Maryland,  where 
maaavreB.    conventions  were  held,  and  spirited  riBsohitions  passed. 
1774.        On  the  20th  of  November,  the  British  parliament  convened. 
Kov^.     xhe  king,  in  his  speech,  informed  the  members,  that  a  most 
and  parUa-  daring  resistance  to  the  laws  still  prevailed  in  Massachusetts, 
mem  deter-  which  was  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  in  the  other 
^2^^^^  colonies ;  and,  finally,  he  expressed  his  firm  determination  to 
at  all  has-    withstand  any  attempt  to  weaJcen  or  impair  the  royal  authority ; 
aida.       and  in  these  sentiments  the  two  houses  expressed,  in  their 
answer,  a  decided  concurrence.     Perceiving,  firom  these  ex- 
M  On*       pi'^sions,  the  temper  of  the  British  government,  Mr.  Quincy, 
laDrReML^^^  had  been  sent  over  as  general  agent  for  the  colonies, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Reed,  in  Philadelphia,  warning  him  not  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  commercial  plans  would  be  the  engines  of 
their  fireedom;  and  telling  him^that  he  wrote  ^  with  the  feelings 
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of  one  wbo  believes  that  hb  countrymen  must  yet  seal  tlieir  PART  nL 
Uth  and  constancy  to  their  libeities  with  blood."  psuod  l 

When  the  BritLsh  ministiy,  after  considerable  delay,  at  chap.  vn. 
length  brought  the  American  papers  befcnre  parliament,  Lord  '-^'*>^*^^ 
Chatham,  with  all  the  energies  of  his  gigantic  mind,  took  the  J^^  ^^I>«t- 
field  of  debate,  in  favor  of  America.     «  The  way,"  he  said,   l^fe^S?^ 
"  must  be  immediately  opened  for  reconciliation.     It  will  socoi    AiD«rie«. 
be  too  late.     His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown ;  but, 
the  American  jewet  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing.  ^^  ^*^i!^* 
They  say,  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them,  without  their  cen* can betakea 
sent.     They  say  truly.  -  Representation  and  taxation  must  go  without  the 
together — ^they  are  inseparable.     *Oor  American  subjects,'  is  **i^t  ce«S' 
a  connnon  plurase  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  to  be  proper- 
citizens  :  but  property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole  and  entire  domi-*        ^* 
nion  of  the  owner :  it  excludes  aU  the  world  besides.    It  is 
an  atom;  untangible  by  any  but  the  proprietor.     Touch  it, 
and  the  touch  contaminates  the  whole  mass ;  the  whole  pro- 
perty  vanishes.     This  wise  people  speak  out.     They  do  not 
hold  the  language  of  slkves ;  they  tell  you  what  they  mean. 
They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws,  as  a  favor;  they. 
claim  it  as  a  right — ^they  demand  it.    They  tell  you,  they 
will  not  submit  to  them;  and  I  tell  you,  the  acts  must  be 
repealed.     Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,   I   say.     But  bare 
repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened  and  spirited  people. 
You  must  go  tlffough  the  work ;  you  must  declare  you  have 
no  right  to  tax — ^then  they  may  trust  you — ^then  they  will 
hare  some  confidence  in  you.** 

But  such  were  the  prejudices  then  existing,  that,  notwith-    ^TT^* 
standing  the  force  oi  Lord  Chatham's  arguments,  and  the  ^^^[^I^U5^ 
weight  of  his  name,  a  plan,  which  he  brought  before  parlia-  piopooed  by 
ment,  for  conciliatory  measures,  was  negatived  by  a  large  I^'d  Chat- 
majority,'  whil^  the  petitions  from  the  merchants  of  London,  ^^^.'*' 
and  other  commercial  places,  in  favor  of  America,  were  refer- 
red, not  to  the  regular  committee,  but  to  one,  cdled  by  the  Colonies  re- 
friends  of  the  colonies,  "  the  committee  of  oblivion,"  whose  f"*^  ^SSk' 
meeting  was  deferred  to  a  distant  day.     Dr.  Franklin,  and      mentT^ 
the  other  colonial  agents,  were  refused  a  hearing  before  the 
house,  on  the  plea,  that  they  Were  appointed  by  an  illegal 
assembly ;  and  thus  was  put  to  silence  the  voice  of  three  iml- 
lione  of  people,  yet  in  the  attitude  of  humble  suppliants. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  concurred,  by  a  large  majority, 
hi  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declare,  "  tl^  the 
Americans  had  long  vrished  to  become  independent,  and  only 
waited  for  ability  and  opportunity,  to  accomplish  their  design. 
To  prevent  this,"  they  said,  '*  and  to  crush  the  monster  in  its 
birth,  was  the  duty  of  every  Englishman ;  and  that  this  must 
be  done,  at  any  price,  and  at  every  hazard." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  pjjj^ji^ 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  i^uempt  t4 
Rhode  Island,  were  restricted  in- their  trade  to  Great  Britain  divide  ths 
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PART  IP.  and  its  West  India  possessions,  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
PBUOD  I.  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Th^  same  restnctioiis 
oBAP.Tiii.  were  soon  after  extended  to  all  die  colonies,  excepting  New 
^^-^^Y"^^  York  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  expected  that  these  prohi- 
d^owLog  fa-  ^^^^0^8  would  prove  particularly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants 
von  to  some,  of  New  England,  as  an  idea  prevailed,  that  they  depended  on 
*^  "SL*"'^  ^®  fisheries  for  their  subsistence,  and  must,  if  deprived  of 
them,. be  starved  into  obedience. 

While,  parliament  were  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval 
Puiiament  and  .military  force,  from  die  avowed  cause,  diat  there  was 
secondfidl-  *  State  of  rebellion, ■  Lord    North  brought  in  an  artful   bill, 
tue  in  an-    whlch  he  called  a  .conciliatory  plan,  aqd  which,  after  consi- 
other  at-     derable  debate,  was  adopted.     Its  purport  was,  that  Great 
bl^Mddi-  Britain  should  forbear  to  t^x  the  colonies,  on  their  agreeing 
▼ide  the  CO-  to  tax  themselves ;  the  money  thus  raised,  to  be  at  the  diapo- 
^*^***      sal  of  the  British  parliament.     This  project,  when  brought 
before  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  finally  referred  by  them  to 
congress,  was  pronounced,  not  only  insidious,  but  unreason- 
able and  unsatisfactory ;  for  it  was,  in  effect,  to  oblige  them- 
selves to  give  the  thing  over  which  they  claimed  a  right,  to 
purchase  the  mere  name  of  possessing  that  right ;  in  fine,  to 
give  the  substance  for  the'ishadow. 

While  the^e  measures  were  iri  progress,  Lord  Howe  sought 

an  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  tlu'ough  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howe, 

tSttoDs^tS  the  friend  of  the  latter,  and  an  honest  endeavor  was  made,  on 

tween  Lord  both  sides,  to  fall  upon  some  plan,  to  which  the  pardes  would 

Howewjd   consent.     But  die  residt  of  these  secret <and  unofficial  nego- 

lin.     '  dadons  shows  clearly,  that  so  wide  was  the  difference  of 

opinion  in  England  aiid  America,  that  a  war  was  inevitable ; 

as  no  scheme  of  adjustment  could  be. devised,  to  which  even 

good  men  of  both  pardes  would  agree. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  War  begina  by  the  Battle  of  Leungton. 

Ii«l  the  mean  dme,  affairs  in  America  were  tending  to  a 
crisis,  which  would  preclude  all  hope  of  .reconcili^on.  A 
second  provincial  congress  having  assembled  in  Massachu- 
setts, had  ordered  military  stores  to  be  collected,  and  encou- 
raged the  milida  and  minute-men  to  perfect  diemselves  in  the 
ITVS     use  of  arms. 

FebTae!        General  Gage  having  learned  that  a  number  of  field  pieces 

Gage  at-    were  collected  at  Salem,  dispatched  a  party  of  soldiers,  to 

!Zn^Jto«a*  **^®  possession  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  king.    The  peo- 

*i*%tiliifn,    pie  of  Salem  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  pulling  up 
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a  drawbridge,  prevented  their  entering  the  town,  and  thus  de-  PART  m 

feated  their  object.  i  *  "aoD  i 

A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  was  also  depo-  ^"^'*  ^"' 

sited  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston;  these  ^-^''v-^ 
General  Gage  resolved  to  sei^e,  or  destroy;  and>  with  that  (^SJ^^J^J- 

view,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  800  men,  under  the/ command  soomen  to 

of  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  ordering  them  to  pro-  ■«ize  the 

ceed  with  expedition  and  secrecy.  Concoid. 

The  provincials  had  notice  of  the  design ;  and  when  the 
British  troops  arrived  at  Lexington,  within  five  miles  of  Con-  iTYft. 
cord,  the  militia  of  the  place  were  dravni  up,  and  ready  to  April  is. 
receive  them.     The  advanced  body  of  the  regulars  approached  LexiMton. 
within  musket  shot,  vl^en  Major  Pitcaim,  riding  forward,  ex- 
claimed, "  Disperse,  you  rebels ! — throw  down  your  arms  and  The  oom- 
diaperse.''    Not  being  instantly  obeyed,  he  discharged  his  njenccmcnt 
pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.     They  fired,  and  killed  ^  ^"^' 
eight  men.     The  militia  dispersed,  but  the  firing  continued. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  destroyed 
or  took  possession  of  the  stores.       ) 

They  then  began  their  retreat ;  but  the  colonists  pressing 
upon  Uiem  on  all  sides,  they  went  to  Lexington,  where  they 

met  Lord  Percy,  with  a  reinforcement  of  900  men,  without  Retreat  of 

which,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  reached  Boston ;  *•  Bniiih. 

for  the  Americans,  better  acquainted  with  the  grounds,  con-  Hannedby 

tinnally  harassed  their  march.     From  every  place  of  conceal-  ^^^y"' 

ment — a  stone  fence,  a  cluster  of  bushes,  or  a  bam,  the  con-  ^^^^^  j,^ 

cealed  provincials  pomred  upon  them  a  destructive  fire.     At  373. 

sunset,  the^regulars,  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  passed  xnieric«B 

Charlestown  Neck,  and  found,  on  Bunker's  HiS,  a  resting  1om,88. 
I^ace  for  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  war,  they  entered  Boston. 

Blood  had  now  flowed,  and  no  language  can  portray  the 

feelings  which  the  event  excited.     Couriers  were  dispatched  Great  eteite- 

in  every  direction,  who  gave,  as  they  rode  at  fall  speed,  their  °^*' 

news,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  in  like  manner  to  other  r£^fm^««d 

places ;  and  thus,  in  an  increasing  circle,  it.  spread  like  elec-  the  newt. 

the  fluid  throughout  the  land.     The  messengeis  if  he  arrived  The  peopto 

on  Sunday,  at  once  entered  the  church,  and  proclaimed  to  the  take  up 

breathless  assembly — ^war  has  begun  !     Every  where  the  cry  *™*' 
was  repeated,  *'  war  has  begun !"  and  the  universal  response 
was,  **  to  arms,  tiienl  liberty  or  death.!'' 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  convened,  appointed 
officers,  and  gave  orders  to  raise  troops;  Every  where,  fathers 
were  leaving  their  children,  and  mothers  sendmg  their  sons  to 
the  field ;  and  an  army  of  20,000  was  soon  collected  in  the 

neiirhborhood  of  Boston.  ^^_  ^.^ 

Thus  war  was  beginning  in  earnest    But  our  fathers  had  ^1^ 

a  righteous  cause ;  and  the  contest  was  important,  not  only  to  nghteoixslj 

themselves  and  their  posterity,  but  to  hiunan  rights.    They  ^^^^^ 

had  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  what  none  but  great  men  man  righta. 
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.Itt  iicfM  have  done,  to  secme  an  honorable  peace.  What  oar 
rsRiOD'i.  country  now  is,  and  what  it  must  have  been,  had  they  ahnink 
eBAp.  It.    ftoisi  the  conflict,  and  tamely  submitted  to  Uie  yoke  of  seni- 

speaka  for  dieir  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  saeolving  to  con- 


OMigations  tend.    The  God  of  justice,  in  whom  they  trusted,  proved  their 

iLtto^  Deliverer.    They  were,  to  the  death,  true  to  us,  their  poin 

oominggene.  tenty.     Let  not  us  be  false  to  them ;  but  let  us  transmit  the 

^'^^"^     liberty  and  the  noble  institutions  of  our  country,  the  inheritance 

earned  by  ^eir  blood,  uncontamtnated,  to  our  descendants. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tkoadmogk  taken.— Soyd  Gove^HM*  retfw. 

General  Gaoe  was  now  closely  besieged  in  Boston  by  aa 
TheooloniaiB  army  of  twenty  thousand.    He  had  made  his  fortificatioiis  so 
*BiiiuSi^  strong,  that  tlie  provincials  did  not  attempt  the  place  by  a»> 
BMton.     sault ;  nor  would  they  have  taken  any  such  measures  to  anaM»y 
the  enemy,  as  would  have  exposed  the  inhabitants.    But  so 
177$,     closely  were  th#  Britnh  invested,  that,  although  they  had  the 
"^i^^Pj^  command  of  the  sea,  their  provisions  became  scarce.     Great 
vigilance,  to  prevent  their  obtaining  8i4>pties,  was  used  along 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants,  for  this  purpose,  often  driving  dieir 
cattle  into  the  interior. 
Plant  tor       The  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  which 
^1^  Ti-  depended  the  cdnmiand  of  lakes  Greorge  and  Chunplain,  was 
and  Crown  &Q  object  of  essential  importance.     Without  waiting  for  the 
Point  origi-  action  of  congress,  individuals  in  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of 
M^^t^iuS  '''*®"*  ^^®  Dean,  Wooster,  and  Parsons,  determined  to  un- 
ICasaachu-  dertake  it  on  their  own  responsibility ;  and  accordinriy  they 
■^^'      borrowed  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  eighteen  hundred 
Oreen     dollars.    They  then  proceeded  to  Bennington,  confident  of  the 
^tT*^   ca-operation  of  the  hardy  freemen  who  lutd  settled  in  that  vi*- 
defend  the  cinity  by  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  had,  on- 
Kcrwr Hamp-^Q].  ^^^^  name  of  the  "Green  Mountain  corps,"  manifested 
fxom  KTy.  their  resolution  in  defense  of  their  lands  from  the  sherifis  of 
gA^n  AHen  New  York ;  that*  state  claiming  over  them  a  jurisdiction,  which 
and  Seth    they  would  not  allow.    At  the  head  of  these  veterans  were 
^^^'^  Colonels  Ethan  Allen,  and  Seth  Warner.    They  gladly  en- 
^^       g'^fod  in  die  enterprise.    Troops  were  soon  raised,  and  the 
commamd  was  intrusted  to  Allen. 
In  the  meantime,  Benedict  Arnold,  with  the  intrepid  bold- 
BtBwliet    noss  of  his  character,  had,  in  Boston,  formed  and  matured  the 
^■Mtd.     same  design,  and  was  on  the  march  to  execute  it,  when  he 
found,  with  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  anticipated.     Be- 
coming second  in  command  to  AUen,  they  marched  together, 
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at  the  bedd  of  three  bandied  men,  from  Caatleton,  and^reaicli-  PART.  HI, 
ed  imke  Champlun,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  9th  ol^  May.  peuod  l 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  embarked  with  eighty-three    <™^*  "• 
nea,  landed  at  dawn  of  day,  and  completely  surprised  the  for-  ^^^v^^^ 
tress.     The  approach  of  a  hostile  force  was  so  unexpected  to     1T76. 
De  La  Place,  the  commander,  that  he  knew  not  from  what  r^^^  ^^* 
quarter  they  were ;  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  de-    prm  and 
manded  by  what  authority  : — "  In  the  name,  of  th^  great  Je-  **P2[*J[? 
bovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,"  said  Allen.     De  La  ^■"•"S'- 
Place,  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  delivered  up  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  three  officers  and  forty-four 
priTates. 

The  remainder  of  the  tioops  having  landed,  Colonel  War-  &omA 
■or  was  dispatched  with  a  small  party  against  Crown  Point,  taku^CimrB 
of  which  he  took  peaceable  possession.  Arnold,  having  man-  point 
ned  and  armed  a  small  schooner  found  in  South  Bay,  captured  j^ra^jtA 
a  sloop<)f-war  lying  at  St.  Johns.  The  pass  of  Skeensbo-  aeixea  • 
rough  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  by  a  detachment  of  vol-  aloop-or-wttr. 
aateers  from  Connecticut. 

Thus'  were  obtained,  without  bloodshed,  tbeee  important 
pOBts;  and  the  command. of  the  lakes  on  which  they  stood,  ^^^^ 
togetber  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  otjier  muni-  mand  Lakes 
tions  of  war.  The  success  with  which  this  expedition  was  9^"^^^ 
crowned,  greaUy  tended  to  raise  the  confidencV  which  the  ^^P^ 
Americans  felt  in  themselves. 

The  continental  congress  again  assembled  at  Philadelphia    May  lo. 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  President  i^^'^^^}. 
Bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  doDars  were    adelphia. 
issued  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  the  faith  ^.®  ^^ 
of  the   ''Twelve  .United  Colonies"  pledged  for  their  re-  coot^encai 

deraptioD.  paper  moaer 

Lord  Dimmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  on  plea  of  iasur-      j^^^^ 
rection  in  a  neighboring  county,  caused  some  powder  to  be  LoVd^ia. 
seized,  by  night,  from  the  magazine  belonging  to  the  colony  '"^'l^'P^ 
at  Wiliiamsbnrgh,  and  convey^  on  board  an  armed  schooner,  ^enxr^to 
then  lying  in  James  river.     Patrick  Henry  assembled  to  in-  make  rncl- 
dependent  company,  and  was  marching-towards  the  capital,  to    ^"^^i^ 
obtain  it  by  force,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the     ^ 
governor,  who  paid  him  the  full  value  in  money.     Henry  and 
his  party  returned.    Lord  Dunmore,  having  fortified  hispalace,  PfocUoBa 
issued  a  proclamation,  and  declared  them  rebels.    This  highly  him  and  hi* 
incensed  the  people,  with  whom  Henry  was  the  favorite  lesser.  P*^  rebd^ 
About  the  same 'time,  letters  of  Dunmore  to  England  were  in-  ^^  i^oen 
tercepted,  which  were  considered  as  gross  slanders  agamst  intercepted. 
the  colony.    Thus  situated^  he  became  apprehenaiTe  of  per-  H«  ^{JJJJL^ 
sonal  danger,,  abandoned  his  govemmeni,  and  went  <m  board  *^dc  the 
the  Fowey,  a  man-of-war,  then  lying  at  Yorktown.    In  North  gorenon  of 
Carolina,  Governor  Martin  took  reAige  on  board  a  national  ^  ^H^ 
ship  in  Cnpe  Fear  river ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Lord  Wii- 
Uam  Cam^ll  abandoned  his  government  and  retired. 
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PART  m.      Tryon,  the  artful  and  intriguing  govenior  of  New  York, 
PBBiODi.   still  in,  or  near  the  province,  and  no  delegates  to  congress 
oBAP.  X.    ^ere  chosen  at  the  proper  time ;  hut  after  the  battle  of  ^Lex- 
ington, a  convention  was  held  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  mem- 
bers were  elected. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Battle  of  Bunker  HUl.— Wishingtan. 


May  25!        In  May,  the  British  army  in  Boston  received  a  powerful  re- 
Howe,  Clin-  inforcement  from  England,  under  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
*gajM.      and  Burgoyne. 

General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  proceeded  to  bold  measures. 
&nienl  He  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout  Massachusetts.  He 
Gage's  j>xoc-  however  offered  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  would  return  to 
lamation.  ^^leix  allegiance,  except  .Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 
General  Grenersd  Gage  had,  in  the  meantime,  agreed  to  permit  the 
^latM  hk  P®<^P^^  o^  Boston  to  depart ;  but  after  a  portion  had  gone,  he 
piomise.    ch&nged  his  policy  and  kept  the  remainder. 

Learning  that  the  British  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  congress  recommended  to  the  council  of  war  to 
take  such  measures  as  would  put  them  on  the  defensive,  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  tmder 
Colonel  Prescott,  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  on   Bunker's  Hill,  near 
Ju^^^    Charlestown.    By  some  mistake,  the  troops  entrenched  them- 
Americana  selves  On  Breed's  Hill,  nearer  to  Boston.     They  labored  with 
niJ^^^fcilL  ^^^^  silence  and  activity,  that  by  return  of  light  they  had 
nearly  completed  a  strong  redoubt,  without  being  observed. 
At  dawn,  however,  the  British,  discovering  the  advance  of 
June  17.    the  Americans,  commenced  a  severe  cannonade  from' the  ships 
Jjj^^'J^ip  the  river;  but  this  not  interrupting  them.  General  Gage 
Boston,     sent  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men,  under  Generals 
l^ndsat    ^^^®  *^^  Pigot.    They  left  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
lforton*a    Under  the  protection  of  the  shipping  in  Charlestown,  at  the 
Pcint      extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  advanced  against  the 
Americans.     Generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  took  their  sta- 
tion on  an  eminence  in  Bpston,  commanding  a  distinct  view 
of  the  hill.    The  spires  of  the  churches,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  every  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
battle  ground,  were  covered  with  spectators,  taking  deep  and 
opposite  interests  in  the  conflict. 
thgf  bora      '^he  British  set  fire  to  Charlestown;  and  amidst  the  glare  of 
^    *        its  flames  glittering  upon  their  burnished  arms,  they  advance  to 
the  attack.     The  Americans  wait  their  approach  in  silence, 
Q^il  they  are  within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt  —  then  taking  a 
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Steady;  aim,  and  baring  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  ponr   PART  m. 
upon  die  British  a  deadly  fire.    They  are  thrown  into  confn-   fbbiod  i.' 
sion,  and  many  of  their  officers  fall.    They  are  thus  twice     ^^''  '* 
repulsed.     Clinton  now  arrives ;  his  men  again  raUy ;  ad-  ^-*''^'*^-^ 
vance  towaids  the  fortifications,  and  attack. the  redoubt  on     1770- 
three  sides  at  once.    The  ammunition  of  the  colonists  failed.    iJ^jJ^ 
Courage  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  Colonel  Prescott,     twice  re- 
who  commanded  the  redoubt,  ordered  a  retreat.    The  Amer*     ^^^^^^ 
icans  were  obliged  to  pass  Charlestown  neck,  where  they  .^^ 

were  exposed  to  a  galling  fird  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor.    oU^dto 
Here  fell  General  Joseph  Warren,  whose  death  wasu  severe  quitthe  field, 
blow  to  his  mourning  country. 

In  this  engagement  three  thousand  men,  composing  the  Britiih  hm, 
flower  of  the  Briti^  army,  were  engaged.    Their  killed  and  j^^USomi, 
wounded  were  more  than  a  thousand,  while  the  loss  of  the       453. 
Americans  was  less  than  half  that  number.    Although  the 
ground  was  lost,  the  Americans  regarded  this  as  a  victory, 
and  the  British  as  a  defeat    Or  if  they  pretended  otherwise, 
it  was  tauntingly  asked,  how  many  more  such  triumphs  their 
army  coyld  afford  ?    The  boldness  with  which  the  undisci- 
plined troops  of  the  colonies  so  long  withstood  the  charges  of 
the  regulars,  increased  their  confidence,  and  convinced  the 
Engliui  that  they  had  *to  contend  with  a  resolute  foe. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  congress,  still  in  session,  elected,  ^'^K,^ 
by  a  unanimous  vote,    George  Washington,  who  was  then  eleet^'oaifr- 
present,  and  had  from  their  first  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  been  numder-iB- 
a  delegate  >fTom  Yirginia,  to  thd  high  office  of  genersd  and      ^^* 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies. 
The  members*  from  the  north  had  generously  resolved,  in  or- 
der to  attach  the  south  more  firmly  .to  the  confederacy,  to  fix 
upon  a  soutliem  commander ;  but  in  their  selection,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  guided  by  a  wisdom  which  seemed,  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  go,  to  penetrate  into  futurity.    When  ^  imiMium 
his  appointment  was  signified  to  him  by  the  president  of  con-  fem^^Si 
gross,  he  was  deeply  penetrated  with  a  mingled  sense  of  the  eapteity  it 
high  honor  which  he  had  received,  and  the  responsibility  of  y^i^SSm 
the  station  to  which  he  was  raised.    In  attempting  to  fill  it, 
he  acted  not  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  which  led 
him  to  fear- that  his  talents  and  military  experience  might  net 
be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  yet,  such  as  they  Washing- 
were,  he  felt  bound,  be  said,  to  devote  them  to  his  country  in  ton  received 
whatever  manner  the  public  will  directed.    He  declined  all  •"^  pecuoj. 
compensation  for  his  ^services,  for  as  money  c6uld  not  l>uy  "^'eil^t 
him  from  his  endeared  home,  and  as  he  served  his  country    vears  ar- 


home,  and  as  he  served  his  country    vea 
B  he  bore  to  her  cause,  he  would  not  ^^^^ 


for  justice.  And  the  love  he  bore  to  her  cause,  he  would  not  ^*®?'  "*'" 
allow  his  motives  to  be  misconstrued.  He  should  keep  an 
exact  account  of  his  expenses  and  those,  congres6,ihe  doubtr 
ed  not,  would  discharge.  \ 

Artemas  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee  formerly  a 
British  officer,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  and  Isnel 
13 


Wa  WA^nroTOK  ioins  ties-  axuy  at  GXUVBLT^OA. 

jgAffitfTlII.  PntBam,  of  Connecticiit  tkera before  Boetoiiy  wenr  ar  the  same 
fEVOftt.  time  appoiiited  to  ibe  rank  of  m»|or  gtBerak  ^  do&d  Homtio 
CHAP.  z.    Gkrtas  tetliat  el  adjutant  general. 

'^i^^v'*^-^      Soon  after  his  electibB,  Washington  set  oot  for  the  camp  at 

HejDtnt  &e  Cambridge.    He  Iband  ^e  British  anny  strongly  posted  on 

riSiSjn  Btmker's  and  Breed's  hill,  and  Boston  neck.    The  Ameciean, 

consisting  of  14,000  men,  were  enft'enohed  on  the  heights 

axomid  Boston,  foxming  a  line  whieh  estended  fnaa  Roxbury 

on  the  right,  to.  the  rirer  Mystic  on  the  left,  a  distance  of 

tweh«i  miles.    This  disposition  of  the  troops  gready  distrese- 

ed'the  British,  who  were  confined  to  Boston^  and  oftenv  obliged 

to  risk  their  lives  to  obt^n  the  means  of  sustenance. 

iflwiietti        Washington  perceived,  dkat  although  the  people  we^e  ar- 

^SjLS*^  "I  dent  in  the  cause  of  lib^xty-j  and  rectdy  to  engage  in  the  most 

labov^te,  despenite  enterprises,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  discipline  and 

without  en-  miiitaiy  subordination  among  the  troops.    The  officers,  in 

^SS'JS^.  ma«iy  Llam^es,  were  chosen  by  the  soldiers  from  an^ong 

out  ammu-  their  own  number,  and  hence  were  npt  considered  their  supe- 

^^'^"'^     riors.    The  army  was  scantit]^  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 

mnoition,  and  their  opertftion0  retarded,  by  a  want  of  skillful 

Waaktng-   ^'^^l^^^'    He  set  himself  with  sdacritjrio'.the  labor  of  bring* 

ton's  j^-  ing  order  out  pf  confusion,  making  judicious  arrangements  and 

<^^asiur-    divisions  in  the  army,  disciplining  the  tro<^,  and  employing 

'"**^^'  sonte  of  the  most  active  in  the  duties  of  artillerists  ;  and  such 

H^Qigvuxet  were  his  exertions,  that  in  a, short  time  the  army  was  organ* 

***™3r-    iaed,  and  fit  to  take  the  field. 

Congress  now  published  a  solemn  and  dignified  deelaiiacion» 

^y  ^     in  the  form  of  &  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  imperative  reasons 

sbow^wt   which  led  the  nation  to 'take  up  arms*    vThis  instrmnent, 

rMMUflfor  which  was  to  be  published  from  the  pulpit,  ^d  in  ''orders"  to 

~2'''*    the  army,  declared,  "we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  erf 

choosing  all  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irrita- 

Thmx  hope  ted  minister^,  or  resistance  by  force.    The  latter  is  our  choice. 

tad  cowragp.  w©  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so 

dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.     Honor,  justice,  and  humanity 

forbid  us  lamely- to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received 

from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity 

have  a  right  to*  receive  from  us.     Our  cause  is  just,  our  union 

is  perfect,  oui*  internal  resources  are  great ;  and,  if  necessary, 

foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainaUe.** 

"  With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  refiections,  we 
most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  ex- 
*^t^M?^  erting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  Jwwers,  which  our  benefi- 
tolemn  de*  ^eut  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  on  us,  the  arms  we 
tannination.  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perse- 
verance, employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  ;  being 
with  one  mind  resolved,  to  die  freemen,  rather  than  to  live 
staves." 

Georgia  now  entered  into  the  opposition  made  to  the  claims 
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of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  America,'  and  chose  delegates  PART  III 
to  congress  ;  after  which,  the  style  of  "  the  Thirteen  United  PKWODt 
Colonies"  was  assumed,  and  by  that  title  the  English  provin-  ^^^1^-  *'• 
ces  were  thencefarth  designated.  v->^>^'<^ 

During  this  session  of  congress,  also,  the  first  line  of  posts     tl^ft. 
for  the  communication  of  intelligence  through  the  United  Dr  ^^j^^in 
States,  was  established.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed,   >«ste(t^ 
bfy  a  unanimous  TOte,  postmaster-gen erat,  with  power  to  ap-    geiMraL 
point  as  many  deputies  as  he  might  deem  proper  and  necessa^  fSSmS^ 
ry,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  from  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  Savamiah. 
to  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^  InFision  of  Canada. — Death  of  Montgomexy. 

While  the  British  army  was  closely  blockaded  in  fioston, 
congress  conceived  the  design  of  sending  a  force  into  Can- 
ada ;  as  the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor  of  ^[JJ^J^JJ? 
that  province,  seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  north-     pwtifls 
western  frontier.     Two  expeditions  were  accordingly  organ-  '^'"^  ^^■■' 
ized  and  dispatched,  one  by  the  way  of  Ghamplain,  under 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  the  other  by  the  way  of 
the  river  Kennebec,  under  the  commahd  of  Arnold. 

General  Lee,  with  1,200  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  was  o^nt:*i  Im 
directed  to  repair  to  Ne^  York,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inhab-    to  Ibrtiiy 
itants,  fortify  the  city,  and  the  highlands  On  the  Hudson  river.    N«^  Y«*« 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  guarding  the  northern  frontier 
by  taking  Canada,  Generals  Sdiuyler  and  Montgomery,  with 
two  regiments  of  New  York  militia,  and  a  body  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  2,000,  were  or- 
dered to  move  in  that  direction,  while  General  Montgomery  8ehi7i«<b 
was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  troops  then  in  readiness,  and   prodamap 
lay  siege  to  St.  John's.     General  Schuyler,  on  arriving  at  the      *"^ 
Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve  miles  south,  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
Canadians,  exhorting  them  to  arouse  and  assert  their  liberties, 
declaring  that  the  Americans  entered  their  country  as  friends 
and  protectors,  not  as  enemies.     He  then  returned  to  Albany, 
to  hasten  the  remaining  troops  and  artillery.     Being  prevented 
by  Ubiess  from  rejoining  the  army,  the  chief  command  de-  ^^jj^'V^ 
T^ved  on  Montgomery,  who,  on  receiving  a  reinforcement,  ""TSEL 
invested  St.  John's,  but  being  almost  destitute  of  battering  can- 
non and  of  powder,  he  made  little  progress. 

Colonel  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  had  a  command  Sevtembet. 
under  Montgomery ;  and  was  sent  by  him  with  about  eighty  j™?^!^ 
men,  to  secure  a  party  of  hostile  Indians.     Having  effected  attcnptoaT 
his  objeet,  he  was  returning  to  head-<piarter8,  when  he  was  Montiea]. 
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PABTIIL  met  by  Major  Brown,  who,  with  a  party,  had  been  detached 
PERIOD^!,  on  a  tour  of  observation.  Without  orders  they  rashly  undertook 
CHAP.  XI.   iQ  make  a  descent  upon  Montreal.    They  divided  into  two 
^'^''^^^^  parties,  intending  to  assail  the  city  at  opposite  points.     Allen 
crossed  the  river  in  the^  night,  as  nad'  been  proposed ;  and  al- 
though Brown  and  his  party  failed,  he,  with  oxdy  eighty  men, 
U  taken    \yy  desperate  valor  attempted  to  maintain  his  ground  thofugh 
^[*^^^j^  attacked  by  Carleton,  at  the  head  of  several  hundreds.     Com- 
lent  toEng-  pelled  to  yield,  he  and  his  brave  associates  were  loaded  with 

'"^      irons,  and  sent  to  England. 
Ameiieant       ^  ^^  ^  ^*^  ^^  October,  a  small  fort  at  Chambl4,  which  was 
take  Cham-  but  slightly  guarded,  was  taken  by  the  Americans.     Several 
bUaadpb-  pieces  of  attiUery,  and  about  120  barrels  of  gunpowder,  were 
**'d,5?^'   the  fruits  of  the  victory.     This  enabled  Montgomery  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigor  against  St.  John's. 

Gafleton,  on  learning  the  situation  of  that  fort,  raised  a  f<Hrc6 

Caileton  re-  of  800  men  for  its  relief,  and  embarked  them  in  boats  to  cross 

jP^Jjj^jj^  the  St.  Lawrence  to  L<mgu6il.     Colonel  Warner,  who  was 

VTuner.     Stationed  there  "with  300  mountaineers,  and  a  small  piece  of 

artillery,  receiv^  lam  with  a  brisk  fire;  prevented  his  landing, 

and  compelled  him  to  return  to  Montre^. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgomery,  he 

Not.  3.     sent  a  flag  to  Major  Preston,  who  commanded  the  besieired 

^^  fortress,  ^mmonhig  him  to  .lender.     The  summons  1^ 

obeyed  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  the  fort  entered  by  the 

Americans. 

Carleton  now  abandoned  Montreal  to  its  fate,  and  made  his 

Carieton    escape. down  the  river  in  the  night,  in  a  small  canoe  with 

Sees,  and    muffled  oars.    The  next  day,  Montgomery,  after  engagiiig  to 

9^!^^^  allow  the  inhabitants  their  own  laws,  the  4ee  ei^ercise  of  their 

real.       religion,  and  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  entered 

the  town.      His  benevolent  conduct  induced  many  Canadians 

?5J^^^  to  join  his'  standard:  yet  some  of  his  own  troops  deserted, 

from  severity  of  climate,  Srnd  many,  whose  time  of  enlistment 

had  nearly  expired,  insisted  on  returning  home.      With  the 

remnant  of  his  army,  consisting  of  only  300  men,  he  marched 

towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there  troops  under  Arnold, 

who  were  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  the  rivers  Kenebec  and 

Chaudi6re. 

Arnold  commenced  his  march  with  1,000  men,  about  the 
Not.  13.    middle  of  September.      After  sustaining  almost  incredible 
Arnold  ^  hardships  in  the  trackless  forests  of  Maine,  he  arrived  at  Point 
SSe^  bSt  ^.®^»  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of  November.      On  the 
ia  oomj^lled  night  of  me  13th,  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  climbing 
to  wtiw.    the  same' precipice  which  Wolfe  had  ascended,  he  formed  his 
army,  now  reduced  to  700  men,  on  the  heights  near  the  mem- 
orable plains  of  Abraham,  and  advanced  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  city.      Being  convinced,  by  a  cannon  shot  from 
the  ^all,  that  die  garrison  had  obtained  knowledge  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  feelmg  his  force 
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to  be  insufficient,  either  to  cany  on  a  regular  siege,  or  hazard  PARTnL 
a  battle,  he  retired  on  the  18tb,  to  Point  aux  Tremblds,  there  period  l 
to  airait  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  chap.  xi. 

General  Carleton,  on  retiring  from  Montreal,  had  proceed-  v^i^v^t^ 
ed  to  Quebec,  and  now  had  a  garrison  of  1,500  men.    Mont-  Carieum  at 
mmery  joined  Arnold  on  the  first  of  December.    The  united     Q^®**®- 
forces  of  the  Americans  amounted  to  Jess  than  1,000  eifectiye     Dec  l. 
men.      On  the  5th,  Montgomery  sent  a  flag  to  the  governor,  Moatewnajf 
with  a  summcms  to  surrender.  <    Carleton  ordered  his  troops  S^ointaux 
to  fire  upon  the  bearer, -and  forbade  all  communication.     The    Tremble. 
American  general  attempted  to  batter  the  walls,  and  harass  He  ezvcts  • 
the  city,  by  repeated  attacks.     During  one  night,  he  construct-    baetety  of 
ed  a  b^tery  of  ice,  where  he  planted  his  cannon ;'  but  they       ^^* 
were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  make  any  material  impression, 
or  to  alann  the  garrison. 

Montgomery  now  found  himself  under  circumstances  even 
more  critical  and  embarassing,  than  those  which  had,  sixteen 
yean  before,  environed  Wolfe  at  the  same  place.     The  severe 
Canadian  winter  had  set  in,  and  several  feet  of  snow  covered   Boldly  de- 
the  ground,  and  his  troops  had  suffered  much  already.      Yet  ^^[^^^ 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  was  to  relinquish  fame,  and  disap-      city. 
point  the  expectatibns,  however  unreasonable  they  might  be, 
of  bis  too  danguine  countrymen.     Hd,  therefore,  whh  the 
mianimous  approbation  of  his  officers,  came  to  the  desperate 
determination  of  storming  the  city. 

Jiist  at  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  during  a     Dec  3i. 
violent  snow  storm,  the  troops  marched  from  the  camp,  in  four  ^S"^j^ 
divurions.  conunsnded  by  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Br^^,  and    S^^ 
LivingsUm.     The  two  latter  were  to  make  feigned  attacks ;     tEoope. 
but,  impeded  by  the  snow,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  ex- 
ecute their  orders.     Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  to  make 
an  assault  at  opposite  points. '  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  ^f^^Sx 
his  valiant  band,  was  oMiged  to  advance  through  a  narrow   and  death. 
path,  leading  under  the  projecting  rocks  of  a  precipice.    When 
they  reached  a  blockhouse  and  picket,  he  assisted  with  his 
own  hands  to  open  a  passage  for  his  troops,  encouraging,  by 
his  voice  andliis  example,  his  brave  companions.    They  ad- 
vanced boldly  and  rapidly  to  force  the  barrier,  when,  a  single 
and  accidental  discharge  from  a  cannon,  proved  fatal  to  this 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  and  thus  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  enterprise.     Several  of  Montgomery's  best  officers  shared 
his  fide ;  and  Colonel  CampbeU,  on  whom  the  command  de* 
volved,  fouAd  it  impossible  to.  pursue  the  advantages  already 
gained. 

In  the  meantime,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  Arnold's  in- 
was  intrepidly  advancing,  when  he  received  a  musket  ball  in    ^^ .  ^' 
the  leg,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.     Colonel  Morgan,  who   ^,^0^^ 
succeeded  him,  led  on  the  troops  with  vigor,  and  soon  made  ^i,    ^^  ^ 
himself  master  of  the  second  barrier.     But  die  British,  fireed  finttuoceM- 
fr<Hn  their  apprehension'  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  turned       ^^ 
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wmnr  ambricajst  naty. 


PARTIU.  their  undivided  force  %xpon  his  puty..    Three' hours  did 

resolute  band  resist;  although  attacked  both  in  front  and  in 
but  at  length  were  compeljLed  to  surrender  thenMolves 
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prisoners  oi  war.     The  AmericiuAs  lost  40Q  men  in  this  dis- 
astrous attempt. 

The.  treatment  of  .Carleton  to  hia  priaonerd,  did  honor  to  his 
humanity.  Arnold,  wounded  as  he  was,  retired  with  th6  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  to  the  distance  of  three  miles*  below 
Quebec ;  where,  though ,  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  garrisoii, 
they  kept  the  place  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  in  the  couise 
of  Uie  winter,  reduced  it  to  distress  for  want-of  proyisions. 
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American  Tillages  bomed. — ^Privateers. — ^Locd  I>aiupoze.-*The  Olire  Bipukch. 

While  these  events  were  transacting  in  th^  north,  the  roy- 
al force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  turned  against  New  Eng- 
land. Orders  were  given  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  ail  such 
sea-ports,  as  had  taken  part  against  Great  Britain.  In  conse- 
quence, Falmouth  in  Massachusetts,  was  burned  by  die  or- 
ders of  Captain  Mo  watt  of  the  British  nary,  its  flames 
ceased  to  the  ey^  with  the  destruction  of  its  buildingB,  bnt 
they  burned  long  in  ^he  hearts  of  an  exasperated  people,  who 
now  put  iforth  aU  their  efforts.  They  collected  military  stores ; 
they  purchased  powder  in  all  foreign  ports  where  it  was  [Mac- 
ticable,  and,  in  many  colonies,  commenced  its  manufacture. 
They  .also  began  more  seriously  to  tum^their  attention  to  their 
armed  vessels.  Massachusetts  granted  letters  of  marque  uid 
reprisal.  Congress  resolved  to  St  out  thirteen  ships,  and  nuse 
two  battalions  of  marines..  They  framed  articles  of  war  fov 
the  government  of  the  little  navy,  and  established  regular 
courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  adjudic^on  of  prizes.  The 
American  privateers  swarmed  forth.  Alert  and  bold,  they 
visited  every  sea,  and  annoyed  the  British  conunerdb,  even  in 
the  ver>  waters  of  their  own  island. 

Efforts  were  still  nu^i^  by  the  n^ini^ry,  to  retain  the  colony 
of  New  York.'  They  restored  Tryon  to  Ihe  government,  who 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  empow^ed  him  to 
bribe  and  corrupt,  if  possible,  the  influential  citizens.  Con- 
gress, abjrmed  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  whose  loss  must 
cut. asunder  the  north  from  the  south,  recommended  thai  ''all 
persons,  whose  going  at  laree  would  endanger  the  liberty  of 
America,  should  be  arrested  and  secured ;"  sod  Tryon  cob* 
suited  bis  safety,  by  taking  refuge  qn  board  a  ship  in  chs 
harbor. 
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The  goyemment  of  Yirginia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  FARTlg. 
colonial  assembly ;  but  Lord  Dunmore,  still  on  board  the  king's  ^biod  i. 
ship,  did  not  abandon  all  hopes  of  regaining  it.'     In  Novem-  ^'^p*  xa. 
ber,  he  issued  a  pro^clamation  declaring  martial  law,  and  pro-  v^'v"^ 
mising  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  leave  their  masters,  ^^If^^ljr 
and  join  his  party.     Several  hundred  negroes  and  royalists    j^^^^  ^ 
obeyed  the  call,  when,  leaving  his  ships^  he  occupied  a  strong  tmufitBio  re- 
position near  Norfolk.    The  assembly  sent  800  militia  to  op-  *|£rij?ij^ 
pose  his  movements.     On  the  7th  of  December  they  were  al-    Virginim. 
tacked  by  the  royalists  and  negioes,  but  they  repelled  the     Dee.  r 
assailants,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory ;  after  which,  they  The  nulitia 
occupied  the  town  of  Norfolk.     Lord  Dunmore,  with  his  re-  ^LJ}lF^ 

.  \        ^  .  •     J  *    *i_      -L'  i_  •  deJeat  toe 

maming  forces^  again  repaired  to  the  ships,  where,  m  conse-    roy«fiits. 
qaence  of  the  many  royalists  who  joined  him,  he  became 
reduced  to  great  distress,  for  want  of  provisions.    In  this. sit-    1776. 
nation,  he  sent  a  flag  to  Norfolk,  demanding  a  supply.    The  * JJ^^-JJ* 
Gononander  of  the  provincials  refusing  to  comply,  he  set  fire  monte^ 
to  the  town«  and  destroyed  it.     This  availed  him  little.     As-  Norfo&,  and 
sailed  at  once  by  tempest,  famine,  and  disefase,  he  with  his  <i^?^^. 
followeiB,  sought  refuge  in  the  West  Indies.  jab." 

The  last  hope  of  the  colonies  fot  reconciliation,  rested  in 
the  petition  of  congress  to^the  king,  #hich  had  been  emphat-    1770. 
ically  styled  "  The  Olive  Branch,"  and  was  sent  over  by  Mr.   ^'r  P*™ 
Pemi,  a  descendant  of  the  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  the  petiticm 
fomier  governor  of  that  colony ;  but  the  earliest  information  cajt^.  tbe 
received  from  him,  afWr  the  meeting  of  parliament,  dissolved    BiwdL" 
every  vestige  of  hope.    The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  open^ 
ing  of  the  session,  accused  the  Americans  of  hostility  and 
i^Dion ;  and  declared  that  the  object  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
was  to  establish  an  independent  empire. 

To  prevent  this,  he  recommended  that  vigorous  measures 
dbonld  be  taken  to  subdue  them ;  not  forgetting  such  93  were  THe  king's 
likely  to  weaken  them,  by  division.     This  speech  developed  speech  uid 
the  ministerial  views,  and  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  notr  ^^I^J^^!^^ 
withstanding  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others,  answer-  are  hoSlfc 
ed  the  king's  speech,  by  responding  the  same  sentiments  of 
Accttsation  against  the  colonies,  and  the  same  determination 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  by.  measures  of  coercion  and 
Astress. 

The  friends  of  America  obtained  a  reluctant  vote  of  the   Mr.  Pcui 
P^ts  to  examine  Mr.  Penn.     This  gentlemen  affirmed,  that  dedares,  be- 
the  colonies  would  still  allow  the  royal  authority  of  Great  j^^^^bat 
Britain,  but  not  its  right  of  taxation ;  tnat  the  rejection  of  the    Ameiica, 
present  offer  would  certainly  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  re-  *Jl5^i?tf 
concilenient ;  but  that  the  prevailing  wish  in  America  still  was,      taxed, 
restoration  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

About  the  last  of  December,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  pooenoa 
>0  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies ;  and  authorizini^r  8ere»  lavi 
the  ci4>ture  and  condemnation  of  all  American  vessels,  with  'j^^^ 
^eii  cargoes,  and  all  others  found  trading  in  any  port  or  place    ^^pa^ 
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FART  in.  in  the  colonies,  as  if  the  sftm^  were  the  vessels  and  effectf 
PBUOD  I.  of  open  enemies ;  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus  taken 
cnBAP.  xni.  ^Qf e  vested  in  their  captors;^  and  the  crews  were  to  be  treat- 
^•^^^"^^  ed,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves. 

AbOnt  the  same  time,  England  made  treaties  with  the  land- 

Save  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  other  German  princes,  hiring  of 
mm  meroe-     ®™  17,000  mien,  to  be  employed  against  the  Americans ; 
naries.     and  it  was  determined  to  send  ov«r,  in  addition  to  these, 
25,000  English  troops. 
Ptt^uaent      The  petition  carried  by  Mr.  Penn,  had  been  laid  before  par- 
new  the  pe-  li&D^^nt ;  but  both  houses  refused  to  hear  it,  alledging,  that 
titkm  of  Se  they  could  not  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  an  un- 
colonies,    j^,^  assembly.    By  the  passage  of  these  acts,  the  hiring  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  rejection  of  this  last  petition. 
Great  Britain  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  wrongs  to  America, 
and  sealed  the  final  alienation  Gi  her  colonies. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Washington  enters  Bo8ton.-^Disastera  in  Csnada. 

Although  Britain  was  preparing  so  formidable  a  force, 
yet  the  American  army  was  not  only  reduced  in  numbers,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  was  almost  destitute  of  neces- 
The  umy  sary  supplies.    The  terms  of  enlistment  of  all  the  -troops  had 
ninSSen  rad  ®^ir©^  i^  December;  and  although  measured  had  been  taken 
iU-sMotnt-  for  recruiting  the  army,  yet  on  me  last  day  of  December, 
**•        there  were  but  9,650  men  enlisted  for  the  ensuing  year.     Gen. 
ijott-.     Washington,  finding  how  slowly  the  army  was  recruited,  pro- 
given.  ^   posed  to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty ;  but  his 
proposal  was  not  acceded  to  until  late  in  .lanuary,  and  if  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  February,  that  the   regular  army 
amounted  to  14,000.     In  addition  to  these,  the  coounander-in- 
ICilitia  call-  chief,  being  vested  by  congress  with  the  power  to  call  out  the 
ed  oaL     militia,  made  a  requisition  on  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts, 

for  6,000^  which  were  furnished. 
1776.        Washington  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Boston  during 
Miu«h4.    f^Q  winter  of  1775-6,  and  at  last  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy 
fortifyl^r-  ^  action,  or  drive  them  from  the  town.     On  the  ni^ht  of  the 
choster     4th  of  March,  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  General 
Heights.     Thomas,  silently  reached  Dorchester  Heights,  and  there  con- 
'^JjJ^^^J^  structed,  in  a  single  night,  a  redoubt  which  menaced  the  Brit- 
Boston,     ish  shipping  with  destruction.      When  the  light  of  the  mom- 
Mwch  17.  ing  discovered  to  General  Howe  the  advantage  the  Americans 
had  gained,  he  perceived,  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him, 
but  to  dislodge  then^or  evacuate  the  place.    He  inunediately 
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dispatched  a  lew  regiments  to  attempt  the  fonner,  but  a  vio-  PARTDI 
ent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  rendered  their  efforts  ineffect-  psbiod  l 
nal.     The  Americans  had,  however,  continued  with  imremit-  *"■*'•  »^* 
ting  industry,  to  strengthen  and  improve  their  works,  until  they  n^v*^»^ 
were  now  too  dangerous  to  be  neglected,  and  too  secure  to  be 
forced,  and  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  to  evacuate 
the  town.      Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
whole  British  force,  with  such  of  the  loyalists  as  chose  to   Wuhiiw- 
follow  their  fortunes,  set  sail  for  Halifax*     As  the  rear  of  taa*u  amj 
the  British  troops  were  embarking,  Washington  entered  the    ^'^^^ 
town  in  triumph. 

The  plans  of  the  British  cabinet  embraced,  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1776,  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the*  reduction  of  the  2"*"iJ*^ 
southern  colonies,  and  the  possession  of  New  York.    This  ^"oie^^ 
last  service  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Howe,  and  his  brother,      paign. 
General  Howe ;  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  General  Gage, 
m  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

Arnold  had  continued  the  siejge  of  Quebec,  and  had  greatly  ^^^^^  ^zn 
annoyed  the  garrison ;  but  he  found  himself  oppressed  witti  before  Qiw- 
many  difficulties.    His  army  had  suffered  extremely  from  the      bee. 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  fipom  the  breaking  out  of  the  . 

small-pox.  Notwithstanding  the  garrison  of  Montreal  had^^^^J^^*^ 
been  sent  to  reinforce  him,  he  had,  at  this  time,  scarcely  1,000 
effective  m^n.  The  reinforcements  ordered  by  congress, 
were  slow  in  arriving,  and  when  they  reached  Quebec,  great- 
ly reduced  in  numbers  by  disease.  Added  to  this,  the  river 
WBs  now  clear  of  ice,  and  the  BritLsTh  fleet  was  daily  ex- 
pected. 

Genera]  Thomas,  who  now  arrived  with  troops,  superseded      Thomas 
Arnold.    He  made  attempts  to  reduce  Quebec,  but  the  sudden     nicceeds 
appearance  of  the  British  fleet  obliged  him  to  flee,  with  such     ^j^i^^ 
precipitation,  that  he  left  his  bag^gase  and  miUtajy  stores,  precipitate 
Many  of  the  sick  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Carleton,  by     JJ^'^ 
whom  they  were  treated'  with  honorable  humanity.  >  ^  ' 

One  after  another,  the  posts  which  had  been  conquered  by      j^^^e. 
the  Americans,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  before  Americana 
the  close  of  J^e^  they  had  recovered  all  Canada.    The  Amer-     cmSJ 
icans  lost,  in  this  unfortunate  retreat,  about  1,000  men,  who 
were  mostly  taken  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Bntiah  repulsed  at  Charleston. — ^Independence  declared. 

Thb  British  fleet,  destined  to  the  reduction  of  the  southern      jo^e. ' 
colonies,  sailed,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  attack  Charleston,    Sir  Peter 
where  they  arrived  early  in  June.    The  marines  were  com-  ^^^ttiSk* 
manded  by  General  Clinton.  Chadeeton. 


tJB  BftlTWH  ATTACK  OTLLITAK's  ISLAHB. 

PABTIH.      An  intefeepted  official  letter ^had  giTen  the  CaroiioiAiiB 
TMsaoD  t  anch  infomiatioB  of  die  eneni3r'8  morements,  that  they  were 
aot  mqxrepafed  for  their  reception.     On  Sullivan's  isUnd,  at 
die  entrance  of  Charleston  hadx>r,  they  had  conatnictad  a 
The  Caro-  fort  of  the  pafattetto  treie,  which  resembles  ihe  coik.     The 
^g^^J  militia  had  been  caUed  out,  under  the  command  of  General 
bland,  and  Lee,  BOW  ejcccedingLy  popvdar ;  and  they  formed  aibrce  five 
<:«U^^^the  0f  gix  thousand  strong,  for  the  defenae  of  the  menaced  capital. 
The  general  was  abfy  seconded  by  Colonels  Gadsden,  Moul- 
trie, and  Thompson. 
June  28.        The  pahneUo  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  400  men,  com- 
^^klhS^  manded  by  Colonel  Moultrie.    On  die  morning  of  the  28th 
fnt  on  Stua-  of  June,  die  British  ships  opened  their  several 

Mand,  ^p^^  j^.  'fhe  discharge  of  artillery  upon  tibe  litde  fort 
"^^lU^  incessant,  hot  the  balls  were  received  by  the  palmetto  wood, 
and  buried  as  in  earth;  while  Monkrie  and  the  toive  CoioU- 
nians  under  his  command  returned  the  fire,  and  defended  the 
forttfieation  with  such  spirit,  that  it  has  "e^r  since  been  called 
t^  the  natito  of  Mou]trie. 

Once  duiing  the  day,  after  a  thundering  discharge  ^Kim 
the  British  cannon,  the  flag  of  the  fort  was  no  longer  se^i  to 
wmve ;  and  the  Americans,  who  watched  the  batde  from  tike 
opposite  shore,  were,  every,  moment,  Mq[>ecting  to  see  the 
^ntish  troops  mount  the  parapets  in  triumph.    But  none 
appeared;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  striped  banner  of 
America  was  oau^e  more  unfurled  to  dieir  view.    The  staff 
Jasoer        ^^  h^en  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  the  flag  had  fallen. 
oo^R  the  Upon  die  outside  of  the  fort.     A  brave  serjeant,  by  the  name 
flag-       of  Jasper,  jmnped  ov^  die  wall,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets, recovered  and  fastened  it  in  its  pkce. 

At  evening,  the  British,  completely  foiled,  drew. off  their 

Bnti^  sail  ships,  with  £e  loss  of  two  hundred  men ;  and,  a  few  days 

York,      after,  they  set  sail,  with  the  troops  on  board,  for  the  vicinity 

of  New  York,  where  the  whole  British  force  had  been  ordered 

to  assemble. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  Waahington,  that  the  ^enlrai  situa- 

£»iM^  tion  of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advantages  attendmg 

head-quar-  the  possession  of  that  ci^,  would  render  it  an  object  of  great 

^^^Y^j^^^  importance  to  the  British.     Under  this  impression,  before  the 

enemy  left  Boston,.  General  Lee  had  been  detached  firom 

Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  Yoik  in  a  posture 

of  defense.     Soon  afler  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  com* 

mander-ixHchief  followed,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 

jyg^  J      army,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  J^Iew  York. 

Indepen-        ChoL  the  7th  of  June,  Jlichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virgjosia,  made 

nnSiilif"^  *  motion  in  congress,  for  declaring  the  colonies  free  and 

^°^pM(J*°'  IlfDEJPa^DBNT   STATES. 

The  most  vigorous  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  firieads 
of  independence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  this 
bold  measure.    Among  the  nun^erous  writers  on  the  momen 


Wm  (jueatioiiy  the  most  Immnous  aaod  fomUe  ivras  Thooias  PAHTJg. 
PaioA.    Hip  pamphlet  entitled  **  CommoB  Sense,"  was  read  ^^^^^  l 
and  imdetstood  by  all.    While  it  demonstrated  the  necessity,  ^^^;  *"* 
4ke  aditsntage,  and  ihe  piracticahiii^  of  indepeodencey  it  ^^""^^:^=%^ 
treated  kingly  govaininent  sAd  hereditary  amccession  with  p^^'^^ 
lidictile  and  opprobrium^    Two  years  befoce,  the  inhahttasts  other  writ- 
of  the  colonies  were  the  loyal  si^ecte  of  the  kingof  England^  ^^  ^epve 
and  wished  not  for  independence,  but  for  the  constitutional  ^eir^nnteS 
liberty  of  the  British  subjj^ct.     But  the  crown  of  England  had,     appeals, 
for  their  assertion  of  this  right,  declared  them  out  of  its  pro- 
tection, rejected  their  petitions,  shackled  their   commerce,    «iyw|| 
and  finally  employed  foreign  mercenaries  to  destroy  them.  TheoffeoMi 
Such  were  the  exciting  causes,  which,  being  starred  up  and    by  which 
directed  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  times,  bid,  in  thet  space  „"^^22 
of  two  years,  changed  the  tide. of  public  feeling  in  America,       uxe. 
and  throughout  her  extensive  regions  produced  the  general 

voice — WE  WILL  BE  FREE. 

Satisfied  by  indubitable  signs,  that  such  was  the  resolution    J^i'f  ^ 
of  the  people,  congress  deliberately  and  solenmly  decided  to  a^iMioI- 
declare  it  to  the  world ;  and  the  Declaeation  of  Indepen-  enmly  de- 
DBNCE  was  agreed  to  in  congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.*     blared. 

A  long   enumeration  of  the  oppressions  of  the  British  npueeggM. 
goremment  is  therein  made,  and  closed  with  the  assertion,  that  of  sepan- 
"  a  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  •    tion. 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people." 

The  fruitless  appeals  which  had  been  made  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  then  recoimted;  but  *'they  too,"  con- The  opotw- 
eludes  this  declaration,  "  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus-  BrSihgiw^ 
tice  and  of  consanguinity.  *  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in    emment 
the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation;  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest'  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends." 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  die  United  States  The  nation 
of  America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  ^j^j^^ 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten-  the  Britiai^ 
tiona,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  ^^  ^^P^' 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  "J^^^^jJJ" 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde-  their  affidn 
pendent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  t9  ^^,,^ 
the  British  crown ;  and.  that  all  political  connection  between  haada. 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 

*  Thomaa  Jefferson,  John  AdiunSf  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
R*  A-  LiTingiton,  had  been  appointed,  on  the  11th  of  June,  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tkm  of  independence.  It  waa  agreed  fay  this  committee,  that  each  one  ihodd 
make  inch  a  dn^  aa  his  judgment  and  feelings  should  dictate ;  and  that,  upon 
Mnparing  them  together,  the  one  should  be  chosen  as  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  should  prove  moat  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Jef- 
feison's  paper  was  the  fi^  read ;  and  erexy  member  of  the  conmiittee  determined, 
■pontaaeoiialy,  to  sappreaa  his  own  prodaction ;  ofasenring,  that  it  was  miworthy 
b>  betr  a  eompetitian  with  that  whioi  they  had  jnst  heaia 
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PARTin.  dissolyed ;  and  that,  as  free  aad  independent  states,  ibs^  bsve 
FBBiOD  L  fUn  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliancest 
ovAP.  ziT.  establish  conunerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things^  wbidi 
independocLt  states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protecUon  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  nmtnally  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  (na  sacred  honor.'' 


r- 


--^ 


PERIOD  II. 
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VEOhAMATvm  1 17Y6  j  or  imnLTMjnmncm, 

TO 
TBI  OOHHSHCBMBNT  OF    j  17M.  |    THB  FIDIKAL  GOYBBHMIirr 

CHAPTER   I. 

Lord  Howe  attempts  Paeificatioo. — ^American  Dimsten  at  Long  Island. 

Considered  as  a  step  in  the  great  inarch  of  human  society,  PARTHL 
perhaps  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  of  more  importance,  than  pebiod  n. 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  writing,  which  contained  chap.  i. 
a  catalogue  of  the  grievances  of  America,  and  declared  her  s^^v^^^^ 
freedom.  It  embodied  and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  world  1776. 
the  uniyersal  wrongs  of  the  oppressed  ;  sent  forth  a  warning  Importanca 
voice  to  the  oppressor;  and  declared  the  common  rights  of  of  <he  De- 
aU  mankind.  *'^•'^"• 

As  it  more  particularly  concerned  the  condition  of  the 
Americans,  the  signing  of  this  declaration  by  the  American 
congress,  was  a  momentous  procedure.    That  firm  band  of  "^ 

patriots  well  knew,  that,  in  afiixing  their  signatures,  they 
▼ere,  in  the  eyes  of  England,  committing  the  very  fkct  of  j^erl^n 
treason  and  rebellion ;  and  that  in  case  of  her  ultimate  sue-  people  it  wm 
c«88,  it  was   their  own  death-warrant  which  they  signed.  ^,2*^u* 
Their  countrymen  felt  that  there  was  now  no  receding  from  they  mnet 
the  contest,  without  devoting  to  death  these  their  political    now  look 
fathers,  who  had  thus  fearlessly  made  themselves  the  organs  ^]^t*Nfl!k 
of  declaring,  what  was  equally  the  determination  of  all. 
Thus  it  was  now  the  general  feeling,  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  nothing  remained  but — ^"  liberty  or  death"  ? 

The  troops  from  Halifax,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hove,  after  touching  at  Sandy  Hook,  took  possession  of  Sta-  piom  July  2, 
ten  Island  on  the  2d  of  My;  and  those  from  England,  com-  to  Jnlv  12. 
tnanded  by  Admiral  Howe,  landed  at  the  same  place  on  the  JS'^midCT 
1^.    About  the  same  time,  Clinton  arrived,  witih  the  troops    Howe.a 
which  he  had  reconducted  from  the  expedition  against  Charles-    powe^ 
ton ;  and  Commodore  Hotham,  with  the  expected  reinforce-     staten 
^nts  from  England.     These,  with^veral  Hessian  regiments,     bland. 
^ch  were  daily  expected,  woiddlapke  up  an  aimy  of  35,000 
of  tibe  best  troops  of  Euiopo.   4*  jJdBaw 

With  the  hope  that  this  po'vfcrful  force  might  have  awakened   proclaima 
the  fears  of  the  Americans,  and  t&us  disposed  them  to  submis-  pankm  to  aO 
woa,  Lord  Howe,  before  conmiencbf  active  operations,  made  ^jj^*^^^ 
^  attempt  at  pacification.    He  had,  in  the  month  of  June,    Britiab. 
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PARTnt  announced,  by  proclamation,  that  be  was  empowered  to  grant 
PBiuoD  n.  pardon  to  any  person,  or  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  pro- 
OHAP.  I.     yince,  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance :  and  he  promised 
^■^'y^^^  large  recompense  to  any  ^ho  $houId  contribute  to  re-establiali 
1776.     the  royal  authority.     Congress,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
^wSh^    press  this  proclamation,  took  the  wiser  course  of  causing  it  to 
reply  to  his  be  printed  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  aecoB^panying  re- 
procUmsp    marks,  explaining  to  the  people  its  insidious  nature ;  while  the 
^°"'       declaration  of  independence,  made  soon  after  by  congress^ 
showed  to  General  Howe,  in  what  light  these  promises  were 
viewed  by  that  body. 
He  attempts      He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  conimander-in-chief»  in  a 
%^''5SS*'  *®^^'  directed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."    With  a  spirit 
Washington  which  the  whole  nation  applauded,  Washington  returned  the 
by  letter,  bat  letter.  Unopened ;  alleging,  that  it  had  not  expressed  his  public 
station;  and  that,  as  a  private  individual,  he  neither  could,  nor 
would,  hold  any  communication  with  the  agents  of  the  king. 
Messafs  by  Howe,  not  yet  discouraged,  sent  another  communication  by 
PattcreoQ    Adjutant-General  Patterson.    The  reply  which  Washington 
*^tfr"*'  "^^®  ^  ^^^  smooth  and  conciliatory  address  of  this  gentle 
man,  was  an  expression  of  that  common  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which  was  the  true  source  of  a  union,  that  both  the 
tlureats  and  promises  of  Great  Britain,  failed  to  divide.     The 
sentiment  was,  that  Great  Britain' did  not  offer  the  Americans 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  she  offered  ifothing  but  forgive- 
ness of  ofienses : — America  had  conunitted  no  offedses,  and 
asked  no  forgiveness. 
The  British      The  officers  in  command,  General  and  Admiral  Howe,  no 
pbnof  the  longer  hesitated  to  direct  their  efforts  against  New  York. 
********^    The  possession  of  this  important  post  would  give  to  the  £ng- 
Their  tfnmd  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  footing  in  America,  from  which  ueir  army  could 
pbim  to  out  turn  to  the  right,  and  carry  the  war  into  New  England ;  or  to 
i^Sfal^ffL  ^®  ^®^'  ^  scoiff  New  Jersey,  and  menace  Philadelphia ;  and 
Sottth,     Long  Island,  adjacent  to  New  York,  being  abundant  in  grain 
thiou3^     and  cattle,  offered  subsistence  to  their  army.     But  the  grand 
i^^HiSi-  scheme  of  the  British  was,  to  divide  New  England  from  the 
son.       south.     Carleton,  with  13,000  men,  was  to  make  a  descent 
from  Canada,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  form  a 
junction  with  Howe,  who  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson* 

Admiral  Howe,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  arrive 
TW«^y  until  the  expedition  against  Charleston  had  failed.     The  army 
todefer^  of  Canada  encoimtered  so  many  obstacles,  that  it  was  not  able, 
Mit  year,   this  year,  to  make  its  way  to  the  Hudson.     Hence,  Washing- 
ton was  not  compelled  to  #^aken  his  army  upon  the  coast  to 
send  succors  into  South  Carolina,  or  towards  Canada, 
"gj^^       The  American  congress  had  ordered  the  construction  of 
New  Yoik.  gunboats,  galleys,  and  floating  batteries,  to  defend  New  York 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.    Thirteen  thousand  of  the 
Washing.    miUtia  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Washington,  which, 
ton's anny.  thus  increased,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand;  but  a 
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fourth  of  these  vrere  invalids,  aad  another  fomth  were  pooily  PART  111. 
provided  with  arms.     From  these  and  other  causes,  the  force  pbiuod  il 
fit  for  duty  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand",  and-of  this  number,   csap.  i. 
the  greateir  port  was  without  order  or  discipline.     These  in-  v^»v^^^ 
convemenoes  proceeded,  in  part,  from  want  of  money,  which    1776. 
prevented  congress  from  pa3ang  regular  troops,  and  providing  It*  inferiori- 
for  tl^r  equipments ;  &nd  partly  from  parsimonious  halnts,  ^^^^^ 
contracted  during  peace,  which  withheld  them  from  incurring    numben, 
with  promptitude  the  expenses  necessary  to  a  state  of  war;  ^^^^^.^ 
while  their  jealousy  of  standing  armies  inspired  the  hope,      ni^^^°^ 
that  they  could  each  year  organise  for  the  occasion,  an  army 
sufficient  to  resist  die  enemy. 

The  American  army  occupied  the  island  of  New  York.  The  Amen- 
Two  detachments  guarded   Governor's  Island  and  Faulus    cu^my 
Hook.    The  militia,  under  the  American  Clinton,  were  sta*  "j^l^hattan^ 
tioued  at  East  and  West  Chester,  and  New  Rochelle,  to  pre*  Island,  Oo- 
T«nt  the  British  landing  in  force  on  the  north  shore,  poietra*  hS^^'ic 
ting  to  Kingsbridge,  and  thus  inclosing  the  Americans  m  the  ' 

island.    A  considerable  part  of  the  army,  under  General  Put* 
nam,  encamped  at  Biooklyn,  on  a  part  of  Long  Island  which 
forms  a  sort  of  peninsula.    The  entrance  was  fortified  with  Putnam'e  di- 
moatft  and  entrenchments.    Putnam's  left  wing  rested  upicm  ^^^'^f,^^ 
Wallabout  bay,  his  right  was  covered  by  a  marsh  adjacent  to  Wallaboat 
Gswanus'  Cave.    Behind  was  Governor's  Island,  and  the  arm  q^^JJL, 
of  the  sea  between  Long  Island  and  New  Yorit,  which  gave      Oore. 
bim  direct  communication  with  the  city,  vrhere  Washingt(|i 
was  with  the  main  army. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  English  landed  without  opposi-  Ao^iust  22. 
tion  on  Long  Island,  between  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht  and  j^**^^^ 
Gravesend.     They  extended  themselves  to  Flatlands,  distant  ^t  tke°^Mi^ 
four  miles  from  the  Americans,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  em  point  of 
range  of  wood-covered  hills,  called  the  heights  of  Gawanus,  ^"^  WwA 
which,  running  to  the  north-east,  divide  the  island.    The  hills  Heighu  of 
were  passable  only  in  three  places;  one,  the  road  near  the   ^^J|J[^' 
Narrows,  on  the  left  of  the  English  ;  one  the  road  leading  to  onV^r^rte 
the  centre,  by  Flatbnsh  ;  the  other,  and  moslieastem,  that  oa      f^^^^ 
the  right  of  the  British,  by  Flatlands.     Upon  the  snmmiu  of 
these  hills,  is  a  road  the  length  of  the  range  from  Bedford  to 
Jamaica,  intersected  by  the  Flatlands  and  Flatbush  roads. 
^Vashington,  wishing  to  arrest  the  enemy  on  these  heights, 
W  guarded  them  with  his  best  troops,  and'  made  such  ar« 
rangements  as,  with  proper  vigilance,  would  have  rendered 
the  passage  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger. 

About  midnight  of  the  26^  the  English,  under  General 
Grant,  attacked  the  Americans  from  the  left,  thus  inducing  the  ^^^^^ 
oe]ie(^  that  against  this  post  the  main  strength  of  the  British    and  Hes- 
^uld  be  directed.     At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  Hessians,  sians  attack 
JJ^er  General  de  Heister,  attacked  from  the  centre,  and  ^  J^^Jld 
general  Sullivan^  who  commanded  the  forces  in  front  of  the     centre. 
American  camp,  led  them  to  repel  the  assailants  ;  little  think- 
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PART  in.  ing  that  their  attack  was  merely  a  stratagem  to  divert  his  at- 
PERIODH.  tention  from  the  real  point  of  danger.    The  ships  also  made 
CHAP.  I.     much  noise  by  a  show  of  cannonading. 

^-^''v"^^      Colonel  MUes  was- to  guard  the  Flatlands  road,  and  to  scour 

that  and  the  Jamaica  road  continually,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 

Their  true  ^®  movements  of  the  en^my.    This  service,- as  events  proved, 

point  of  a^  was  the  most  important,  and  the  worst  performed,  of  any  on 

ri)*t°^^re  *^®  ®*^®  ^^  ^^®  Americans.    It  was  here  that  the  British  gen- 
they  8iir-    orals  made  their  grand  effort,  and  here  that  the  Americans 
prise  the     suffered  a  fatal  surprise.     The  left  wing  of  the   English, 
meneuu.  ^j^j^j^  ^^  ^q  j^^gt  numerous,  and  entirely  composed  of  se- 
lect troops,  under  Generals  Clinton,  Percy,  and  Comwallis, 
proceeded  by  Platlands,  and  before  Miles  perceived  dieir  ap- 

g roach,  obtained  possession  of  the  Jamaica  road,  upon  the 
eights.     A  scout  sent  out  by  Sullivan  was  Cii4;>tured ;  and  he 

The  B  'tiflh  '^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  iguoranco  of  the  enemy's  approach,  until  his 
defeat  the  Auik  was  attacked  by  their  infantry.     He  instai^tly  ordered  a 
Americana  retreat ;  but  he  wa^  intercepted  by  the  English,  who,  occupy- 
atoJ^    ing  the  plains  from  Bedford,  now  attacked  him  in  the  rear  and 
compelled  his  troops  to  throw  themselves  into  the  neighbor- 
ing woods.     There  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  who 
drove  them  back  upon  the  English.     Thus  were  the  distress- 
ed Americans  alternately  chased  and  intercepted,  until,   at 
length,  several  regiments  cut  their  way,  with  desperate  valor, 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  &e  camp  of 
Putnam ;  but  a  great  paft  of  the  deUichment  were  killed,  or 
taken  prisoners.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  variously 
estimated  from  one  to  four  thousand.    The  British  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  four  hundred. 
1TT6.        In  the  height  of  the  engagement.  General  Washington 
Washington  crossed  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York.     He  saw^his  best  troops 
^^^^^^^  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners,  and  with  a  glance  which 
the  battle,   searched  the  future,  he  viewed  in  its  consequences  the  terrible 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
x^  anguish.     But  his  prudence  and  wisdom  remained  unshaken, 

denoe^rad   He  might,  at  this  moment,  have  drawn  all  his  troops  from  the 
aelf-poaeea   encampment ;  and  alsp  called  over  all  the  forces  in  New  York, 
"><">•       to  take  part  in  the  conflict :  but  victory  having  declared  in 
favor  of  the  English,  the  courage  with  which  it  inspired  them, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  destroyed  all  hope  of 
recovering  the  battle ;  and,  with  true  heroism,  he  *'  preserved 
himself  and  his  army,  for  a  happier  future." 
August  28.       On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Washington  cautiously  withdrew 
^'^opT  ^®  remainder  of  his  troops  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York  ;  to 
from  Long  which  place  the  detachment  from  Governor's  Island,  also  re 
Island,  aS  tired.     Finding,  however,  a  disposition  in  the  British  to  at- 
Si9xmf7o  ^^^  ^®  ^^^9  ^^^^  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Hariaem    defend  it,  he  removed  his  forces  to  the  heights  of  Harlaem. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Diniten  following  tfae  Defeat  on  Long  bland. 

About  this  time,  Captain  Hale,  a  highly  interestiBg  young  pabt  Ul 
officer  from  Connecticut,  learning  that  Washington  wished  to  ytt^mn  n 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  British  army  on  Long  Island,  volun-    o^ap.  n. 
teered  for  the  dangerous  service  of  a  spy.    He  entered  the  ^.^^v-^^ 
British  army  in  disguise,  and  obtained  the  desired  information ;     Crataia 
but  being  apprehended  in  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  carried  Hale  voltm- 
before  Sir  William  Howe,  and  by  his  orders  was  executed  the    ^^^^  * 
next  mcNming.    At  the  place  of  execution,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I   He  »  exe- 
lament  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  \9y  down  for  my  eouhtry."        <^ute(L 
On  the  15th  of  September,  the  British  army  entered,  and    g^pi.  15, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric    A  few  days  after,  Britiah  enter 
a  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  ^^^  ^^' 
buildings.     It  is  said  that  the  fire  was  discovered  in  many  p^^  ^^^^ 
difierent  places  at  once  ;  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that  probably  bj 
it  was  fired  by  the  citizens,  as.  Moscow  has  more  recently     design. 
been,  to  deprive  its  enemies  of  its  hospitable  shelter. 

Greneral  Howe  again  made  overtures  for  reconciliation,  fj^^  Ameri 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  and  Edward  Rudedge,  eanawyinos 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  meet  the  British  conunissioners  ^*V^  7 
at  Staten  Islaud.    But  as  they  utterly  refused  to  treat  on  any  indepead- 
other  basis  than  the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen*      «sMie. 
dence,  nothing  was  effected. 

The  situation  in  which  the  American  commander  now  saw 
the  momentiMis  contest,  could  not  but  have  filled  him  with 
ajarming  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  countiy.    UntU  the  ^^ 
check  at  Brooklyn,  the  Americans  had  flattered  themselves     defeat 
that  Heaven  would  constantly  favor  their  arms.     From  the  in« 
toxicating  confidence  of  prosperity,  they  now  fell  into  a  state 
of  dejection.     At  first,  they  had  believed  that  courage,  without 
discipline,  could  do  all ;  they  now  thought  it  could  do  nothing. 
At  every  moment,  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  new  sur- 
prise, and  at  every  step,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade. 

Thus  discouraged,  the  militia  abandoned  their  colors  by    17T6. 
hundreds,  and  entire  regiments  deserted,  .and  returned  to  their  MUitia  de- 
homes.     In  the  regular  army,  also,  subordination  diminished,       ^ 
and  desertions  were  common.     Their  engagements  were  but  The  regolar 
for  a  year,  or  a  few  weeks  ;  and  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to  «nny  inaub- 
their  families  induced  them  to  avoid  dangers.    The  fidelity  of 
the  officers  was  not  suspected ;  but  their  talents  were  dis-  ^^S^j^*^ 
trusted ;  and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  total  dissc^u-  *^"^       ^^ 
tion  of  the  army. 

Washington  strove  earnestly,  with  exhortations,  persuasions, 
and  oromises,  to  arrest  this  spirit  of  disorganizatiott.    If  he 
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PART  HI.  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  desires,  he  obtained  more 
PERIOD  n.  than  his  hopes.     To  congress  he  addressed  an  energetic  pic- 
cBAp.  II.    ture  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  forces,  and  assured  them 
v^^*>r<^  that  he  must  despair,  of  success,  unless  furnished  with  an 
Congress,  by  army  that  should  stand  by  him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  strug- 
ton's'en^a-  i^^'    '^^  effe<;t  ihi^  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  offerwi 
tietfOffl^a  at  the. time  of  engagement,  and  portions  of  unoccupied  lands 
^^""'^^^  were  promised  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
•oidiMt.     .    ^^  although  Washington   hoped  ultimately  to  nap  the 
benefit  of  these  arrangements,  yet  time  must  interrene ;  and 
Us  present  prospect  was  that  of  a  handful  of  dispirited  and 
ill-found  troops,  to  contend  against  a  large  and  victorious  army. 
^Il^l^^  In  this  situation  he  adopted  the  policy  by  which  Fabius  Mazi- 
Miun  poli-  mus  had«  two  thousand  years  before,  presenred  Italy,  when 
ey.        invaded  by  Hannibal ;  and,  like  him^  saved  his  coantry. 
Hence  he  nasibeen  called  the  American  Fabius.     This  policy 
was  to  risk  no  general  engagement,  but  to  harass  and  wear 
out  the  enemy,  by  keqiing  them  in  motion ;  while  by  skir- 
mishes, where  success  was  probablOj  he  would,  by  degrees, 
diminish  their  number,  and  inspirit  his  own  troops. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  British  took 
.ji^^P^^^  possession  of  New  York,  &  considerable  body  of  their  troops 
etns  gain  an  appeared  in  the  plain  between  the  two  annies.    Washington 
•^^^itage.  ordered  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leech,  with  a  detach- 
ment, to  get  in  their  rear^  while  he  amused  them  with  prepar 
rations  to  attack  them  in  front.    The  plan  succeeded ;  and 
although  the  brave  Knowlton' was  killed,  the  rencontee  was 
favorable  to  the  Americans,  as  it  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
restore  that  confidence  in  themselves,  which  their  preceding 
misfortunes  had  destroyed. 

The  British  commander  manosuvered  with  great  address  to 
bring  Washington  to  a  general  engagement ;  but  not  succeed* 
ing,  he  endeavored  to  destroy  his  commumcation  with  the 
eastern  states,  and  prevent  his  supply  of  provisions  from  that 
quarter.  To  efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  two 
roads  leading  east.  The  one  on  the  coast,  the  Brituh  secured 
with  little  difficulty ;  but  to  occupy  the  more  inland  road,  they 
must  get  possession  of  that  post  of  the  highlands  called  White 
Plains.  Washington,  aware  of  their  object,  removed  his  own 
gj^j^^  force  to  that  place,  where,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  at- 
White  tacked  by  the  British  and  Hessians,  under  Generals  Howe, 
Plain*'  Clinton,  Elnyphausen,  and  de  Heister.  A  partial  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  oonsiderable. 
Howe  could  not,  however,  draw  Washington  from  his  posi« 
tion ;  which  he  maintained,  until  a  strong  British  reinforce- 
ment arriving  under  Lord  Percy,  he  dared  not  any  longer  risk 
his  army,  but,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  to  North  Castle.  Leaving  here  7,500  men,  under 
General  Lee,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near 
Fort  Lee. 
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General  Hove  siext  turned  his  attention  towards  the  forts,  PARff  HL 
.Washington  and  Lee.     They  had  been  garrisoned,  wi^  the  pbrkid  U. 
hope  of  preserving  the  cDmrnand  of  the  Hudsmi  river,  but  the   ^^''  >>• 
British  had  already,  on  .two  occasions,  sent  their  ships  past  *"*^"«^^^ 
them.     General  Washington,  foreseeing  their  danger,  had    1YY6. 
written  to  General  Greene,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  ,^JJ2Sab 
that  if  he  shodd  find  ibrt  Washington  not  in  a  situation  to  sus-  Americui* 
tain  an  assault,  to  cause  it  instantly  to  be  evacuated.     General  ^  \wnn^ 
Greette,  believing  it  might  be  maintained,  left  it  under  the  ^^  Wash- 
coiamand  of  the  brave  Colonel  Magaw,  with  a  force  of  2,700  ington  and 
men.     On  the  15th  of  November,  the  British  attacked  the  fort       ^^^ 
in  four  different  quarters.     The  Americans  repelled  them  with    ^     ^^  • 
such   spirit,  that;  in  the  course  of  ^ the  day,  about  1,200  of  Fort  Waali* 
the  assailants  were  killed' or  wounded.     At  length,  the  Ameri-  ^°f^^'|*'' 
cans  were  forced  to  capitulate ;  but  not  without  securing  to     "*"^•'■• 
themselves  honorable  terms.    The  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  about  2,000,  a  greater  num- 
ber than  had,  on  any  jHrevious  occaaion,  fallen  into,  their  hands, 
and  a  most  disastrous  loss  to  their  country. 

Tha  British  army  immediate^  crossed  the  Hudson,  to  at-    |^^,  ]^ 
tftck  f(xi  Lee ;  but  the  ganisoii,  ai^rised  of  their  aimfoach,    Fortlia» 
eracttated  the  fort,  and,  under  the  guidanoeofGefaeral  Greene,  ^'^^^^^ 
joined  the  main  army  now  at  Newark. 

The  acquisittoa  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the  ^^^^^ 
American  army,  by  the  departure  of  those  soldiers  whose  aerots  New 
term  of  service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  hope,     Jeney. 
that  they  should  be  able  to  annQolate,  with  ease,  the  remain-   j^  clop*^ 
ing  force  of  the  republicans.    Washington,  still  undismayed,    punnu4. 
pursued  the  policy  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  as  the  only 
hope  of  preserving  his  little  army,  which,  at  this  time,  amount- 
ed to  only  three  tkrasand.    Finding  himself,  in  the  post  which 
he  had  taken  at  Newark,  too  near  .his  triumphant  foe,  he  re- 
moved to  Brunswick.    The  same  day,  Cornwallis,  with  ^ 
part  of  the  British  army,  entered  Newark.     Wasfaington  again 
retreat^  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton,  and  thence  to  Trenton,  q,^^^  |^ 
The  British  still  pursuing,  he  finally  crossed  the  Delaware,   DeUwan. 
into  Pennsylvania. 

General,  now  Sir  William  Howe,(he  having  been  knighted  J^tfcSowop 
Cor  his  success  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,) was,  on  this  ocoa-   hisiooce*^ 
sion,  deficient  in'  energy  and  promptitude.    With  an  army  of  m  to  the  ^ 
sixfold  numerical  force,  and  tenfold  efficient  strength,  com-  ^^^^^ 
prised  of  disciplined  troops,  in  heahh  and  vigor,  ably  com- 
manded, completely  equipped  and  furnished,  and  elated  with  Station's  liis 
success,  he  did  not  commence  the  pursuit  till  four  da3rB  after  {j^^^j^ 
the  capture  of  forts  Washington  and  Lee.    At  any  time  after  bukofUw 
the  28thf  until  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  a  single    DeUww*. 
forced  march  might  have  overtaken,,  and  destroyed  his  amy. 
But  such  was  not  ordered  by  Howe ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Delaware,  where  he  had  hoped  to  overtake  the  Ameri- 
cans,  the  last  boat,  with  the  baggage,  was  crossing  the  itrar. 

W 
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PABTm.   The  British  general,  not  choosing,  however,  to  take  the  tron- 

PBRiOD  u.    ble  of  constructing  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  canying  over  his 

OBAP.  in.    troops^  and  tlie  Americans  having  been  carefni  not  to  leave 

«M«^-v*^   theirs  for  bis  accommodation,  he-arranged  his  German  troops, 

'17YA     to  the   number  of  4,000,  alofig  the  Delaware,  from  Mount 

Holly  to  Trenton ;  placed  a  strong  detachtnent  at  Princeton ; 

stationed  hif  main  army  at  New  Brunswick,  and  retired 

himself  to  New  York,  to  wait  for  the  river  to  freeze,  that 

thus  he  might  be  furnished  with  a  convenient  bridge;  not 

doubting,  as  it  wo^iid  seem,  that  the  Americans  would  quietly 

wait  until  he  was  ready  to  pass  over  and  destroy  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ABMriean  soeoMseB  at  Trenton  ud  PriaoeloiL 


1776.        WisfiriNOTON  showed  bow  well  he  deserved  the  confidence 

December,   r^osed  in  him,  by  making  every  exertion  to  increase  hia  ar- 

^^^^  mj)  which,  feeble  as  it  was  when  he  commenced  his  retreat, 

unffumj.  had  hourly  diminished.    His  troops  were  unfed  amidst  fatigue ; 

unshod,  while  thieir  bleeding  feet  were  forced  rapidly  over 

the  sharp  pmjectionB  of  frozen  ground ;  and  they  endured  the 

keen  December  air,  almost  without  clodies  or  tents.    In  sack 

He  beoMnea  a  situation,  the  wonder  is  not,  thai  many  died  and  many  de- 

<MP$lieM>f  ^^i^^)  ^^^  ^^  enough  remain^  to  keep  up  the  show  of  op- 

hboountiy."  position.    In  this  distressing  situation,  Washington  manifestr 

ed  to  his  troops  all  the  firmness  of  the  commander,  while  ha 

showed  all  the  tenderness  of  the  father.     He  visited  the  sick, 

paid  evenr  attention  in  his  power  to  the  wants  of  the  army, 

praised  their  constancy^  represented  their  sufferings  to  con- 

Sess,  and  encouraged  their  despairuig  minds,  by  holding  out 
e  prospects  of  a  better  future ;  while  the  serene  and  benig- 
nant countenance  with  which  he  covered  his  aching  heart, 
made  them  believe,  that  their  beloved  and  sagacious  comman- 
der, was  himself  animated  with  the  prospects  Which  he  por- 
trayed to  them. 

The  distresses  of  the  Americans  were  increased  by  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  supposed  friends  of  their  canse. 
Howe,  taking  advantage  of  what  he  considered  th^ir  van- 
^b0  tune    quished  and  hopeless  condition,  ofifered  free  pardon  to  all  who 
men?     should  now  declare  for  the  royal  authority.    Of  the  extremes 
wob."     of  society— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  numbers  now  sued 
for  the  royal  clemency ;  but  few  of  ike  middle  classes  desert- 
ed their  country  in  its  hour  of  peril. 
Wftahington      General  Lee,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was,  by  the  ordera 


j^^j^*^  of  Washington,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  armvt 
soon  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains.     He  was  seat  north- 
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erly,  to  be  at  hand  to  succor  the  troops  which  were  oj^osed  'PART  in. 
lo  Carieton,  upon  the  lakes.  Bnt  when  Washington  found  period  a 
the  main  army  in  danger  of  annihilation,  he  ordered  Lee  to  crjlp,  in. 
|oin  him-  with  all  possible  ejcpedition.  Geneial  Mercer,  who  v«^"v^^^ 
commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry  at  Bergen,  and  General  Meiwr  tad 
Gates,  who  commanded  on  the  northern  &dntier,  received  p"?^^^ 
similar  orders,  and  promptly  obeyed  thorn.  Washmgton  had  Miiim  * 
abo  sent  in  various  directions  to  grouse  the  militia.  General  ^9^'^  "^' 
MiiBin,  firon  Pennsylvania,  had  now  joined  him  with  a  body  pennsylra. 
of  1,500.  nia. 

General  Lee,  ambitions,  eccentric,  and  opinionated,  thought 
he  might  make  a  better  use  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  promptly  execute  the  order  of  Wash- 
ington ;  but  lingered  along  the  northern  mountains  of  New 
Jersey ;  where,  having  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  house  dis-  qJ^^^^m 
lant  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  was  surprised,  and  niade  pruon- 
carried  prisoner  to  New  York,  by  a  party  of  British  cavahy ;        ^> 
when  General  Sullivan  conducted  his  forces  to  Washington's 
camp. 

With  these  reinforcements,  the  American  army  amounted 
lo  about  7,000  effective  men.     A  few  days,  however,  would 
close  the  year;  and  the  period  of  enlistment  for  a  considerable    ^^7^ 
p<Mrtion  of  the  soldiers  would  expire  with  it.     The  cause  of     nmrnA 
America  demanded  that  important  use  should  be  made  of  the  ■eiacdind 
short  space  which  intervened.    At  this  critical  moment,  Wash-   ^]^^*^ 
ington,  perceiving  the  inactivity  of  his  enemy,  struck  a  aapi-    . 
tal  blow  for  his  comtry.     He  determined  to  recross  the  Del- 
aware in  three  divisions — at  M'Konkey's  ferry,  at  Trenton 
feny,  and  at  Bristd,  and  attack  the  British  posts  at  Trenton 
and  Burlington.     The  forces  to  cross  at  the  two  last  places, 
commanded  by  Irving  and  Cadwallader,  were  unable,  owir:g 
to  the  qnanti^  of  floating  ice,  to  proceed.     The  main  body, 
under  WashiAgloD,  with  suifering  and  danger,  effected  ^^  r^a  ^^^ 
passage  at  ATKonkey's  ferry.    This  force  then  separated  into       '^ 
two  divisions,  oonunanded  by  Sullivan  and  Greene ;  under  Washing- 
whom  were  Lord    Stirling,  generals  Mercer  and  St.  Clair,  ^^^j^ 
Sullivaa's  division  took  the  upper  road,  and  Greene's,  where  brilliant  me- 
was  Washington  in  person^  the  Pennington  road.    They  arri-  cettatTm- 
red  at  Trenton  at  ^e.same  moment.     The  Hessians,  under       **^ 
Cokmel  Rahl,  were  surprised,  and  their  commander  slain. 
Prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  immediately  re-crossed  the  Delaware.    The  joy, 
caused  by  this  success,  was  great ;  and  it  was  almost  unauoy- 
ed  by  that  sorrow,  which  even  victory  brings.    The  Ameri- 
cans bad  lost  but  four  men,  two  killed,  and  two,  such  was  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  were  frozen  to  death.     Many  were 
indnced,  by  this  success,  to  serve  six  weeks  longer.    Two 
days  after  the  action,  Washington  crossed  his  whole  army 
ever  the  Delaware,  and  took  quarters  at  Trenton. 

Howe  was  thnnderBtnick  by  this  astonishing  reverse.    Lord 
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PART  m.'  Ck>mwalli8  was  in  New  York,  on  the  point  of  embarking  tot 

PERIOD  n.  England ;  but  the  commander  ordered  him  instantly  to  Nefw 

OBAP.  UT.    Jersey,  where  hejoii^  the  British  forces,  now  assembled  at 

'"^^^^  Princeton.     Iieavinff  a  part  of  his  tioops  at  this  place,  he  im- 

ITTV*    mediately  proceeded  towsrds  Trenton,  with  the  intention  of 

koraient  ff^^S  hMe  to  the  Americans,  and  arrived,  with  his  ▼angnard, 

of  Com-    on  the  first  of  January. 

^^^^^         Washington,  knowing  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  sensible, 
too,  &at  flight  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  defeat,  conceived 
the  project  of  marching  to  Princeton,  and  attacking  the  troops 
left  in  that  |^ace.      About  midnight,  leaving  his  fires  homing 
Wtt^tlton  briskly,  that  his  army  should  not  be  missed,  he  silent^  de- 
•trikei  an-  camped,  and  gained,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the  rear  of  the 
^•JlJ^j^^  Miemy.      At  sunrise,  the  van  of  the  American  forces  met, 
ijid,  tt     unexpectedly,  two  British  regiments,  which  were  on  the  nwrch 
Pnnoetoii.   to  join  Comwallis%     A  conflict  ensued :  the  Americans  gave 
JSJ^^^  way : — all  was  at  stake :  Washington  himself,  at  this  decisive 
moment,  led  on  the  main  body.    The  enemy  were  routed,  and 
fled.     Washington  pressed  forward  towards  Princeton,  wbero 
one  resiment  of  the  enemy  yet  remained.     A  part  of  these 
saved  themselves  by  flight ',  the  remainder,  about  300  in  num- 
ber, were  made  prisoners.    The  nmober  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred ;  that  of  the  Amer* 
leans,  was  less ;  but,  among  them,  was  the  excdlent  Gene^ 
Mercer,  with  several  other  valuable  <^cer8. 

Thrilling  were  the  bmotions  with  which  these  sncoesses 
were  hailed  by  a  disheartened  nation.  Even  to  this  day,  when 
an  unexpected  and  thrilling  event  is  to  be  related,  the  speaker, 
who  perchance  knows  not  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  joyfully 
exclaims,  "  Great  news  from  the  Jerseys  !** 

On  hearing  the  cannonade  from  Princeton,  Connrallis,  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  his  Brunswick  stores,  immediate* 
ly  put  his'  army  in  motioti  for  that  place.     Washington,  on  his 
Jan.  6.      approach,  retired  to  Morristown.     When  somewhat  refreshed, 
Waahington  he  again  took  the  field ;  and  having  gained  possession  of  New- 
lioi^atovm.  *'^^'  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtown^  and  indeed  of  all  die  ene- 
my's posts  in  New  Jersey,  except  New  Brunswick  and  An- 
boy,  he  retired  to  secure  winter-quarters  at  Monistown. 

Washington's  military  glory  now  rose  to  its  meridian.     In 
deed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  war,  shows  a  leader  in  a  more 
Waahing-    advantageous  point  of  light,  than  the  last  events  of  this  cam- 
ton^  grrat  paign,  did  the  commanding  general.     Where  can  we  find  a 
mants  aa  a  pj^gg^^g^^  ^  ^^  jjf^  ^f  Hannibal,  of  Julius  Cflesar,  or  Napole* 
on,  in  which  the  soldier's  fearless  daring  and  contempt  of  per* 
sonal  danger,  more  strikingly  blends,  with  the  commander's 
fertiliQr  of  resource,  promptness  to  decide  and  act,  vigor  to 
follow  up  success,  and  moderation  to  stop  at  the  precise  point 
between  bravery  and  rashness  ?    But  Hannibal  made  war  for  re- 
venue ;  Cesar  and  Napoleon,  for  personal  ambition ;  Washing* 
ton  for  justice,  for  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  of  nankind. 
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A  new  face  was  pat  upon  the  coatest  In  America,  the  yAETIlt 
palaying  inflaeace  of  despair  gave  place  to  the  invigmtixig  kriod  a 
coimsels  of  hope  i  while  in  England,  exultation  was  exchan-  "b^^*  ™* 
ged  for  alarm,  and  in  France,  pity  for  respect  ^-^^^"^^ 

The  northern  American  force,  under  General  Arnold,  and     17V#. 
the  British  army  under  Carleton,  met  on  Lake  Champlain,  ^^^  ^^. 
near  the  island  of  Yalcoor.     The  American  armament  was    feat«d  on 
entiraly  destroyed;  and  General  Carlet<m,  after  proceeding  ^^J^|"" 
to    Crown  Point,  reconnoitered  the  posts  at  Ticonderoea      ^^^^ 
and  Bioont  Independence,  and  returned  to  winter-quarters  in 
CsEiiada. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Washington  retreated     Dec.  a. 
over  the  Delaware^  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Isl-  ^^^^^ 
and,  and  Uockaded  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  to-      Rhode 
gather  with  a  number  of  privateers,  at  Providence.  lalaad. 

On  the  12th  of.  July,  a  committee,  who  had  been  appointed   Articles  of 
by  congress  to  prepare  and  digest  a  form  of  confederation,   confedem- 
reported  certain  articles,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  a  ^o^f^enk 
great  share  of  ^  attention  of  that  body,  until  NovemW  15,      **°*^^ 
1777>  the  day  of  their  final  adoption.    They  were  subsequent- 
ly agreed  to,  by  the  several  state  governments.    By  these  ar- 
tidss  it  was  determined  that,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber in  each  year,  a  general  congress  should  be  convoked,  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  states,  and  invested  with  all  the 
powers  which  belong  to  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations. 
These  powers  were  set  forth,  and  the  limits  between  the  au* 
thority  of  the  state  and  national  government  as  clearly  defined, 
as  was,  at  the  time,  practicable.    These  ''  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration,'' gave  to  the  nation  the  style  of  the  "  United  States 
of  America,"  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

Never,  was  a  more  devoted  or  a  wiser  band  of  patriots, 
than  that  which  composed  the  congress  of  '76.    They  were 
environed  with  difficulties  which  would  have  utterly  discour-  J^  ^^^ 
aged  men  of  weakex  heads,  or  fainter  hearts.    They  were  oldcongraM. 
without  any  power,  except  the  power  to.recommend.    They  Their  diffi<» 
had  an  exhausted  army  to  recruit,  amidst  a  discouraged  peo-     ^^^^ 
pie,  and  a  powerful  and  triumphant  foe ;  and  all  this,  not  mere- 
ly without  nKmey,  but  almost  without  credit ;  for  the  bills, 
which  they  had  formerly  issued,  had  gr;eady  depreciated,  and 
were  daily  depreciating;  yet,  amidst  all  these  discourage- 
ments, they  held  on  their  course  of  patriotic' exertions,  imSs- 
m»red. 

La  order  to  provide  pecuniary  resources,  they  passed  a  law.  Their  exw- 
anthoiizing  the  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  four  per  iwsend 
cent    They  also  created  a  lottery ;  by  which  they  hoped  to    Fnmkiin, 
raise  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  l^eane  and 
Desoous  of  inducing  the  French  to  espouse  the  American  ^d'^oir 
cause,  they  appointed,  as  commissioners  to  the  court  of  France,     Fruioe. 
Benjamin  Ftanklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  whom  they 
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PARTIg.  instructed  to  procure  aims  and  ammnnitioii,  and  obtain  pei- 
PBmoDH.  mission  to  fit  out  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Fmnce,  to 
oK&p.  IT.   annoy  the  commerce  of  England.      They  directed  them  to 
^-^^'^^^^•^  solicit  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  francs,  and  to  endeavor,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  prerail  upon  the  Frendi  gov- 
emment,  to  recognize  th^  independence  of  the  United  States. 
To  General  Waslnngton  they  granted,  for  six  months,  pow- 
ers which  were  almost  unlimited.     They  gave  him  andiority 
^2*^™"  to  levy  and  organize  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition 
ington  with  to  those  already  voted  by.  congress,  and  to  appoint  their  offi- 
extnordi-    c^rs ;  to  raise  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  re- 
naiypowexs.  gj,jj^jjjg  ^f  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish 
meir  pay.     They  empowered  him  to  call  into  service  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers 
under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to'fill  up  all  vacancies 
in  every  department  of  the  American  army.    They  also  au- 
thorized him  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  at  his  own  price,  «ven  if  the  inhabitants  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  it ;  and  to  arrest  and  confine  persons,  who  should 
refuse  to  take  the  continental  money,  returmng  their  names, 
and  the  nature  of  their  offenses,  to  the  statto  of  which  they 
were  citizens.     This  confidence  in  their  defender,  entitled 
them  to  find— and  they  did  find— one  who  was  devoted  to  th^ 
cause. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Campaign  ef  1777. 


1T77.        The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
^^^v^-  ^  ^xc^BB^S)  which  the  English  and  Hessians  had  committed, 
f,g^^    that  those  troops,  now  occupying  Brunswick  and  Amboy, 
New  Jecsej.  Qould  not  venture  out  even  to  forage,  without  extreme  danger. 
General  de  Heister  had  not  attempted  to  suppress  his  licen- 
tious soldiery ;  and  the  English  soon  vied  widi  the  Germans 
in  all  scenes  of  violence,  outrage^  cruelty,  and  plunder ;  and 
New  Jersey  presented  only  scenes  of  havoc  and  desolation. 
The  con^>laints  of  America  were  echoed  throughout  Europe ; 
and  it  was  every  where  reproachfully  said,  that  **  England  had 
reviyed  in  America,  the  fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the  barbarity 
of  the  northern  hordes." 

At  this  period,  the  lo3ralists,  more  commonly  distinguished 

^^f*|°|t^[^  by  the  appellation  of  tories,  evinced  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  Ae 

^^^    counties,  of  Somerset  and  Worcester  In  Maryland,  of  Sussex 

in  Delaware,  and  of  Albany  in  New  YoriL ;  to  which  flaces 

troops  were  sent  to  overawe  them. 

The  small-pox,  which  had  made  such  ravages  in  the  north- 
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em  army)  duting  the  last  year,  now  threatened  that  of  Wash-  PARTHL 
ington.     To  prevent  the  loss  of  lives,  from  this  source,  both  period,  n. 
regulars  and  militia  were  inoculated ;  but  so  prudently  did   °"^'-  i^* 
Washington  conduct  this  affair,  that  no  opportunity  was,  in  ^-^V"^^ 
consequence,  offered  for  the  British  to  attack  his  camp. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  enemy,  during  the  campaign  of    17TT. 
1777,  were  against  the  Americai^  stores,  collected  at  Court-  i'.^  ^' 
land  Manor,  in  New  York,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut.    JSJI^^Jp 
Peekskill,  the  port  of  the  Manor,  was  then  in  command  of  Courtland 
Colonel  M'Dougal.     The  23d  of  March,  the  British,  under     ^*^' 
Colonel  Bird,  attacked  this  post ;  and  M*Dougal,  knowing  his 
small  force  could  not  defend  it,  destroyed  the  magazines,  and 
retuned  to  the  back  country. 

The  25th  of  April,  2,000  men,  under  Governor  Tryon,  ma^    April  26L 
jor  of  the  royalists,  or  tories,  having  passed  the  sound,  landed  ^2^g^!L 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.    The  next  day,  proceeding  atDuibiuy, 
to  Danbury,  he  compelled  the. garrison,  under  Colonel  Hunt-  ^  ^™> 
ington,  to  retire ;  and  not  only  destroyed  the  stores,  but  burned        ^^^^ 
the  town. 

Meantime,  800  militia  had  collected  to  annoy  them,  on  their 
return ;  of  whom  500,  under  Arnold,  took  post  at  Ridgefield, 
to  attack  their  front,  while  300,  under  General  Wooster,  fell 
upon  their  rear.     Both  parties  were  repulsed,  Wooster  slain, 
and  Arnold  retired  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Norwalk.     The  enemy  having  spent  the  night  at  Ridgefield,  ^^^^|^ 
set  fire  to  it,  still  retreating,  although  continually  harassed  by  and  pomSt 
Arnold's  party,  now  increased  to  1,000 ;  until  they  at  length  of  the  Amen- 
arrived  at  Campo,  between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  and  took      ^*°'* 
refuge  on  boara  their  ships.     The  British  loss  was  170,  the 
American  100.     Of  the  stores  taken,  the  loss  of  tents  was 
the  most  severely  felt  by  the  Americans.     But  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  inhabitants  rose  on  the  marau- 
ders, who  expected  many  to  join  them,  the  friends  of  liberty 
found  their  hopes  invigorated,  and  their  exertions  encouraged. 

The  same  effect  was  also  produced  by  another  affair  wMch  v^^Tj?'^ 
occurred  soon  after.     The  British  had  collected  at  Sag  Har-     ^lo^ 
'X>r,  on  Long  Island,  large  magazines  of  forage  and  grain.  MeksatSig- 
Colonel  Meigs,  one  of  the  intrepid  companions  of  Arnold,  in    ^*'^* 
ne  expedition  to  Canada,  left  Guilford,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
with  170  men,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a  dozen  brigs  and 
Hioops,  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  took  ninety  prisoners,  and  re- 
mmed  without  loss. 

About  this  time  the  effects  of  the  mission  to  France  benm     ITTT. 
to  appear.     Congress  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  Dr.  ^^J^jfJ 
Franldin  as  one  of  the  commissioners.    A  profound  know-  to  Fnnoe. 
ledge  of  human  nature,  united  with  a  warm  and  cheerfid 
benevolence,  had  given  to  this  philosopher  a  manner  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  charm,  attractive  to  all,  however  different  their 
taste  or  pursuits.     His  wit  and  gayety,  even  at  seventy,  the 
age  at  which  he  went  to  Paris,  had  power  to  charm  the 
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PARTTH.  yoang  beanfy  from .  her  brers  and  bor  toilette ;  while  his 

FteRioD  H.  wisdooi  aadl  his  leanung  could  instruct  the  mechanic  in  his 

MAP.rr.   own  tnde,  or  the  statesman,  in  his  profoundest  calculations. 

^^^'v^'^'^  Perhaps  it  is  equally  to  these  qualities  in  Franldin,  as  to  the 

^^naklin,    graTer  wisdom  and  more  hetoic  valor  of  Washington,  that 

S^^    America  owes  her  existence  as  a  nation ;  for  it  must  ever 

witty  ark  remain  problematical,  whether,  without  the  aid  of  France,  it 

^h^tt^'^  could  have  achieved  its  independence ; — and  althoi;|gh  pc^ti- 

ons,  but'    cal  reasons  might  have  operated  to  make  that. nation  wish 

gamshu    evfl  t»  England,  yet  without  the  interest,  which  *  Franklin 

^  found  means  to  excite  for  America,  the  government  might 

never  have  effectually  interfered. 

This  interest  was  so  lively,  that  several  individuals  of  dis* 

Lft  Payette,  ^^^iction  took  the  generous  resolution  of  embarking  in  the  cause 

at  the  i^e  of  of  America,  and  combating  in  bet  urmies.     The  most  distin- 

^^^^l^'  S^^^  ^^  these,  was  tl^  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 

^^^  of    With  every  thing  to  attach  bun  to  his  country,  raiyc,  wealth, 

American   a  deserving  and  beloved  bride,  he  was  yet  moved  by  compaa- 

^^^7'     sion  to  suffering  virtue,  and  by  indignation  against  oppression, 

to  leave  all  that  was  individually  dear,  to  expose  his  life,  and 

impair  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  the 

rignts  of  man.     He  had  early  communicated  his  resolution  to 

the  commissioners.    After  hearing  o(  the  disasters  which  fol- 

ComMtothe  lowed  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  they  fek  bound  to  make 

j^J'*]J5IwS*  ^0^*^  to  him  the  despairing  state  of  their  country;  and  to  say 

ty.        that  such  was  its  extreme  poverty,  that  they  could  not  even 

^^    provide  him  with  a  vessel  for  his  conveyance.    "  Then,"  said 

i^^d^itius-  ^  Fayette,  "  if  your  country  is  indeed  reduced  to  this  extre- 

tion.       niity,  this  is  the  moment  that  my  departure  to  join  its  armies, 

will  tender  it  the  most  essential  service."     His  arrival  caused 

a  deep  sensation  of  joy  among  the  people.     Congress  soon 

u^A^yi^''    M^^^^  ^^^  ^  major  .general  in  the  army ;  and  Washington 

Gener^^  received  him  into  lus  family,  and  regarded  him  through  life 

with  parental  affection. 

The  American  commander,  in  forming  such  a  probable  cal- 
culation on  the  movements  of  his  enemy  at  New  York,  as 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  own 
army,  which  now  amounted  to  8,000  efiective  men,  was  well 
tfae^lkiLh.  A^^e  that  there  were  with  the  British  cabinet  two  objects. 
The  one  was,  to  get  possession  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
other,  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson,  form  a  junction  with  their 
northern  army,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  states.     His  sagacious  mind  com 
prehended  that  the  latter  was  the  more  important  enterprise , 
and  he  knew  that  it  best  coincided  vnth  the  orders  which 
)£aj.       Howe  had  received  from  En^and ;  but  he  also  knew,  that  it 
Washington  was  a  favorite  project  with  him,-  to  draw  the  Americans  into 
fiomMo^s-  ^  gODCorai  ennigement,  not^ubting  that  it  would  issue  in  their 
towntoMid-fiiuiI  disconmture.     Washington,  therefore,  sought  to  make 
^^^'^''otk,    gm;}^  ji^  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  should  best  enable  him  to 
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ooQcentnte  them  ia  opposition,  whichever  way  his  enemy  FABTIIL 
should  turn.    He  removed  the  main  army  from  Morristowny  vzBiov  n^ 
to  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Middlebrook ;  and  stap     °"^'-  ^* 
tioned  the  troops,  raised  in  the  northern  provinces,  at  Peeks*  ^^••v^^^ 
kill  and  Tioonderoga,  and  those  from  the  middle  and  southern, 
in  Now  Jersey. 

Howe  commenced  his  qpeiations  by  an  attempt  to  draw  the    ITTf. 
American  'commander  into  a  general  engagement.     For  this    i^!^' 
purpose,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  marched  to  Middle-    tem^^ 
hrodL;  but  finding  the  American  camp  too  strong  to  attack,  ^w^aab* 
he  rraiamed  several  days  before  it,  vainly  <^ering  battle.   SfSl^ 
On  the  19th  of  June  he  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  from      ment. 
Jersey.     Having  arrived  at  Amboy,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
hastily  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  all  the  heavy  baggage,  and  u'^^^!]^' 
many  of  the  troops  passed  it.     Washington,  now  deceived,  fetnt  of  n^  * 
ordered  his  army  to  the  pursuit.     Howe  recrossed  with  his     trmtins. 
troops,  but  Washington  eluded  him,  and  regained  his  camp,  ^Sli^SS? 
though  not  without  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  British,  under  imt  n^ahm 
Lord  Comwallis,  had  the  advantage  over  a  corps  of  American  **"  position. 
riflemen* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Cvnpaisa  of  1777,  eontinoed. 


On  the  night  of  July  10th  occurred  the  capture  of  the  Bri-    1TT7. 
tish  General  Prescott,  then  in  conunand  on  Rhode  Island,    q^^ 
Ci^oiiel  Barton,  with  forty  country  militia,  from  Warwick,    pretooct 
under  his  command,  proceeded  ten  miles  in  whale  boats,  ^^^'^''Tp^ 
landed  between  Newport  and  Bristol,  marched  a  mile,  to       ton. 
Prescocfs  quarters,  Uiok  the  general  from  his  bed,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  dispatch  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  main  land. 

Meantime  great  preparations  were  making  for  a  descent  ^^[{SJ^ 
upon  the  United  States  horn  Canada.     The  plan  of  dividing     Mates, 
the  states,  by  effecting  a  junction  of  the  British  army  through  ^2|?^  ^ 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  cS^upli^ 
this  year,  looked  to,  by  the  whole  British  naticm,  as  the  cer- 
tain means  of  effecting  die  reduction  of  America.  This  scheme 
had  gained  new  &vor  in  England,  by  the  representations  of 
General  Bnrgoyne,  an  officer  whr  had  served  under  Carleton, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  American  affairs  was  therefore  un- 
disputed.    Burgoyne,  by  his  importunities  with  the  British 
ministry,  obtained  the  object  fbr  which  he  had  made  a  voyage      ^^, 
to  England.     He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  Burgajntwr- 
troops  in  Canada,  to  the  prejudice  of  Governor  Carleton,  and  n^  wMta 
was  furnished  with  an  army  and  military  stores.     With  diese  yg^^g^ 
he  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May. 


OHAP.    ▼. 


196  8T.  usgsr'b  abohtiye  expedition.' 

• 

PARTIIL       General  Carleton  exhibited  an  honoraUe  example  of  mode- 
PERIOD  II.  ration  and  patnodsm,  by  seconding  Borgoyne  in  nis  prepara- 
tions, with  great  diligence  and  energy.    To  increase  the  army, 
he  exerted,  not  only  his  authority  as  governor,  but  also  his 
177T.     influence  among  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans.    Thoudi 
i^'^^?     himself  averse  to  usin?  the  savages,  yet  such  hems  the 
dignified  be-  orders  of  the  Bntish  government,  he  aided  m  bianmng  to  the 

havior.      geld  even  a  greater  number  than  could  be  employed. 
nnvMitm  ♦        Burgoyne's  army  was  provided  with  a  formidable  train  of 
oSSn?*  artillery.     The  principal  officers  who  were  to  accompany 
His  whole  him  were,-  General  Philips,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
thUm^iom  ^^  German  wars,  Brigadiers  Frazer  and  Powel,  the  Bnms- 
meiL      wick  Major  General  Baron  Reidesel,  and  Brigadier  General 
Specht    The  army  consisted  of  7,173  British  and  German 
troops,  besides  several  thousands  of  Canadians  and  Indians. 
Burgoyne's  plan  of  ope^tion  was,  that  Colonel  St.  Leger 
His  plan  of  should  proceed  with  a  detachment  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opentum.    Qswego,  and  Fort  Stanwix,  to  Albany.     Burgoyne,  proceed- 
ing by  Chami^ain  and  the  Hudson,  was  to  meet  St.  Leger  at 
Amany,  and  both  join  General  Clinton  at  New  York. 
June  20.        His  preparations  completed,  Burgoyne  moved  forward  with 
Bofgoyiie    his  army,  and  made  his  first  encampment  on  the  western  shore 
thUTrim'Bo-  ^^  Lake  Champlam,  at  the  river  Boquet.     Here,  in  two  in- 
qoet,  and  is-  Stances,  he  betrayed  that  vanity  which  was  his  characteristic 
Boes  a  ppoc-  weakness.     He  made  a  speech  to  his  Indian  allies,  in  which, 

lunation.  t»    •       ■»       '  '%      >  y  •  •* 

m  terms  of  smgular  enersy,  and  with  an  imposmg  manner,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  change  their  savage  mode  of 
warfare.     He  also  published  a  proclamation,  in  which,  by 
arguments,  promises,  and  threats,  /threats  of  savage  extermi- 
nation !)  he  seemed  to  expect  that  ne  should  bring  the  repub- 
licans to  the  royal  standard:  as  if  words  which  he  should 
speak  could  change  the  natund  character  and  established 
manners  of  a  nation ;  or  those  which  he  could  write,  could 
have  power  to  subvert  the  purposes  of  men,  whom  all  the  pre- 
vious measures  of  his  government  had  failed  to  intimidate. 
A.ug.  3.         St.  Leger  had  united  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  having 
.  ®*- ^^'    nearly  2,000  troops,  including  savages,  they  invested  Fort 
StanwiL    Stanwix,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.     General 
Herkimer,  having  collected  the  mihtia,  marched  to  the  relief 
Aug.  6.     of  Gansevoort.     He  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  on  the 
H^^er  is  ^^  ^^  August,  and  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  400  of  his 
defeated     tfOopB.    St.  Leger,  wishing  to  profit  by  his  victory,  pressed 
^^(f^kl^^  upon  the  fort.     In  this  perilous  moment,  Colonel  Willet  and 
Q™    *   Lieutenant  Stockton  left  the  fort,  fighting  their  way  through 
the  English  camp ;  and,  eluding  the  Indians,  they  arrived  at 
Genkian  Flats,  and  proceeded  to'Albany,  to  alarm  the  country, 
and  cain  assistance. 
Sc^lL^^.     ^»«"^  Schuyler,  on  hearing  the  dimger  of  the  fort,  dk- 
tnras  to    patched  Arnold  to  its  relief.     On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the 
MontKaL    Indians,  having  previously  become  dissatisfied,  mutinied,  and 
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compelled  St.  Leger  to  return  to  Montreal.     On  the  tray,  PART  iq. 
they  committed  such  depredations  on  the  British  troops,  as  to  fbbi(h>  il 
leave  the  impression,  that  they  were  no  less  dangerous  as    ^b^*  ▼• 
allies,  than  as  enemies.  s-^^v^^x 

To  presenre  a  connected  view  of  the  expedition  <^  St.  Leger, 
we  hare  gone  nearly  two  months  ahead  of  the  operations  of     1777. 
Burgoyne.    On  the  30th  of  June,  that  general  advanced  to     June  aa 
Crown  Point,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonde-  B"jp^«  ■* 
loga,  which  was  garrisoned  ^3,000  men,  under  the  com-      f^ 
mand  of  General  St.  Glair.    This  was  a  place  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  ranch  expense  and  labor  had  been  bestowed     J°ly5^ 
upon  its  fortifications ;  but,  up  to  this  period,  a  circumstance  TiamdCTo! 
respecting  it  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked.     It  ga,  wtueh  is 
is  comniMided  by  an  eminence  in  its  neighborhood,  called  ^^^2?^^ 
Mount  Defiance.*    The  troops  of  Burg03me  got  possession  of  Ameiicut. 
this  height  on  the  dth  of  July,  and  St.  Clair,  finding  the  post 
no  longer  tenable,  evacuated  it  on  the  same  night.     The  gar- 
rison separated  into  two  divisions,  were  to  proceed  through 
Hubbardton  to  Sk'eenesborough.    The  first,'under  St.  Clair, 
left  the  fort  in  the  night,  two  hours  earlier  than  the  second, 
under  Colonel  Francis.     The  stores  and  baggage,  placed  on 
board  200  batteaux,  and  conveyed  by  five  armed  gallies,  were 
to  meet  the  army  at  Skeenesborough. 

€reneral  Frazer,  with  850  of  thd  British,  pursued  and 
attacked  the  division  at  Hubbardton,  under  Colonel  Francis, 
whose  rear  was   commanded  by  Colonel   Warner.    The     jniyT. 
Americans  made  a  brave  resistance,  during  which  130  of  the  DinMii 
enemy  were  killed ;  but  the  British,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  HiiWwpdt«. 
receiving  a  reinforcement  under  Reidesel,  the  republicans 
were  forced  to  give  way.    They  fled  in  every  direction, 
spreading  through  the  country  the  terror  of  the  British  arms. 
In   this  unfortunate  action,  the   Americans  lost  in  kiDed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  1,000  men.     Many  of  the 
wonnded   perished   in  the   woods.     Colonel   Francis  was 
among  the  slain. 

A  part  of  the  stores  and  armed  gaBeys,  which  had  been 
sent  np  the  lake,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.     St  Clair,    ^^^l^^ 
on  hearing  of  these  disasters,  did  not  pursue  his  intended  ^^  j^j^ 
route,  bnt  strack  into  the  woods  on  his  left.    At  Manchester,  nant  of  Um 
he  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  division,    Sg|^g* 
conducted  by  Colonel  Warner.    After  a  distressing  march,  he     £dw«d!** 
reached  the  camp  of  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward. 
Warner  remaineid  in  Manchester,  with  a  detachment,  which  Warner  at 
proved  of  great  importance  in  the  affair  which  shorUy  after  Manchartar. 
occurred  at  Bennington. 


•  From  the  memom  of  Cokmel  Jolm  Trambull,  now  (1841.)  jnat  out  of  the 
pma,  we  leani,  thai  Oatea  waa  in(bcmed,  during  the  jneoeding  aammer,  bj 
Colonel  TrnmbaB,  of  the  ftct  diaoorerad  and  demonatnted  bjr  him,  that  the 
Hon  of  Ticonderoga  waa  commanded  by  MooM  Defiance.  Bot  it  aeema  the 
diMorexy  was  not  cnmmnnigated  to  Waehii^ton,  nor  acted  on,  till  too  late. 


1^  BUROOTMX'S   SUCCESS,  TIEST  CHECXXD  AT  BKNIflKOTOlf. 

PART  m.      Burjifoyiie,  meanvbile,  t4M>k  possession  of  Skeenesboxowh ; 
rauoD  tf.  and  the  American  army,  under  Sdinyler,  retired  iroin  ^oit 
OHAP.  T.    Edward  to  Saratoga,  and,  on  die  19th  of  Angnat,  to  the  iaiands 
^■^'^^'*^^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 

17T7.         This  period  of  the  history  was  gloomy  to  America,  and 

S^f  *blJt  triunqihant  to  England.     Wbenthe  news  of  Bwgoyne'a  aue- 

enai^tic  ae-  cesses  reached  that  country,  the  ministers  were  every  where 

^^^'^      felicitated  on  the  success  of  their  plaae ;  and  rejoicings  were 

made,  as  though  their  ohject  was  already  attained.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  Americans  saw  that  the  juncture  was  critical 

and  alarming;  but  their  spirit  rose  with  the  ocoaakm,  and 

their  exertionii  increased  with  their  danger. 

Gtnvsl         General  Schuyler,  before  leaving  the  northern  paaitnMiB, 

^^1^    obstructed  the  roads,  by  breakisig  the  bridges,  and,  in  tht 

finiipyne'0  only  passable  defiles,  ij  cutting  great  trees  on  both  aides 

way.       ci  the  way,  to  fall  cross  and  lengthwise^    These,  with  their 

iHvnches  interwoven,  presented  to  4he  enemy  an  akaosl  impaa- 

sable  barrier. 

Congress  was  aware  of  the  great  merits  and  exetrtkms  of 

TOmSaTsu-  GenerS  Schuyler ;  yet  they  foimd  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 

neneiea    army  had,  though  undeservedly,  made  him  unpopular ;  and, 

Behuyler.    therefiNre,  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  him,  in  order  to 

^ .  make  way  for  a  leader,  who  should  inspire  a  confidence  that 

nold,  Mor-'  would  draw  vdiunteers  to  the  sendee.    Aocordin^y,  General 

gan,  koaci-  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  Cdramand,  but  did  not  arrive  at  the 

the^nuib^  camp  until  the  21st  of  Au^st.     Lincoln  also  was  ordered  to 

aonj.      the  north,  as  were  Arnold  and  Morgan,  whose  active  spirits 

and  brilliant  achievem^ts,  it  was  hoped,  would  reanimate  the 

dispirited  troops .  The  celebrated  patriot  of  Poland,  Kosciusko, 

was  also  in  the  army,  as  its  chief  engineer. 

July  30.         Burgoyne,  having,  with  great  expense  of  labor  and  time, 

BuiiBoyne    Opened  a  way  for  ms  army,  from  Skeenesborough  to  the  Hud- 

"Iw^^iri!**  sou,  arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  30th  July.    But  being 

in  a  hostile  country,  he  could  obtain  no  supplies  except  from 

He  sends    Ticonderoga :  and  these  he  was  compelled  to  transport  by  the 

Colonel     y/fTBy  of  lake  George.    Learning  that  there  was  a  laree  depot 

teitc  pw-  ^^  provisions  at  Benmngton,  he  sent  500  men,  under  LieuL 

riaioas  at  Col.  Baum,  a  trusty  German  officer,  to  seize  them.     General 

Bmnmtfan.  gtajj^  ^j^  ^  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  was  on  his 

march  to  join  General  Schuyler,  when  hearing  of  Baum*s  ap- 


IBtai^with  proachy  he  recruited  his  forces  from  the  neighboring  militia, 
•hire  militui  ^i^y  ^th  1,600  men,  met  him  four  miles  from  Bennington, 
defeats  him,  After  a  sharp  conflict,  Baum  was  killed,  and  his  party  defeat- 
ed.   The  militia  had  dispersed,  to  seek  for  plunder,  when  a 
^Aag.  1€L     British  reinforcement  of  500  men,  under  G<^onel  Breymann, 
^Sitedbf**  *'"^®^-    FortunMely  for  the  Americans,  the  Green  Mountain 
Waner.     Boys^  under  Colonel  Warner,  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  British  were  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
Their  loss  in  both  engagements  was  600,  the  greater  part  of 
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whom  were  taken  prisoners.*    The  republican  loss  was  inoon«  PARTin. 
stdenUe.  nu«n>  n. 

The  yictorj  at  Benmagton  was  important  in  its  conseqnen-    ^^'*  ^' 
ces,  as  it  proved  the  ttiming  of  that  tide  pf  fortmie  which  had  ^-'^^'^^^-^ 
set  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  British  arms.     It  embarrassed,    17T7. 
weakened,  and  dispirited  them;  and  was  the  first  step  in 
defeating  their  grand  scheme  of  dividing  the  north  from  the 
scNith, — ^while  it  revived  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  Americans, 
and  gave  the  impulse  of  hope  to  their  exertion^.     This  was 
strengthened  by  an  impulse  of  another  kind,  but  operating  in 
tlie  same  direetion.    .  A  cry  of  vengeance  f9r  murder  was  raised 
against  the  British,  on  account  of  an  atrocious  act,  committed 
by  their  Indian  allies. 

Miss  NTCrea,  an  interesting  young  lady  of  fort  Edward, 
was  betrothed  to  Captain  Jones,  then  in  the  army  of  Bmrgoyne, 
which  had  now  approached  near  to  that  place.  Impatient  for 
has  marriage,  the  lover  sent  a  party  of  Indians,  as  the  safost 
coDvoT  he  could  procure  for  his  bride  across  the  woods  to  the 
British  camp ;  having  secured,  as  he  thought,  their  fidelity,  ^^^  umdn 
by  promise  of  reward.  Confiding  love  prevailed  in  her  mind  of  Him 
over  her  strong  fears  of  these  terrible  guides  ;  and  the  unfor-  ^'CIim. 
tonate  girl  left,  by  stealth,  the  kind  shelter  of  her  paternal 
roof.  Meantime,  her  anxious  lover,  to  make  her  safety  more 
svre,  sent  out  another  party,  with  like  promises.  The  two 
met ;  and  the  last  demanded  that  the  lady  should  be  commit* 
ted  to  them.  Rather  than  give  her  up,  and  thus,  as  they  sup- 
posed, lose  their  reward,  Uie  barbarians  tied  to  a  tree,  their 
lanocent  and  helpless  victim,  and  shot  her  dead.  Instead  of 
his  bride,  the  bridegroom  received  the  bloody  tresses,  which 
the  mnrderers  had  cut  from  her  dying  head.  The  sight  with- 
ered and  blasted  him ;  and,  after  lingering  awhile,  he  died. 

The  complicated  miseries  of  a  battle  scene  crowd  the  pic- 
tsre,  and  confuse  the  mind ;  and  thus  often  produce  less  sym- 
pathy, than  a  single  case  of  distress.  In  the  present  instance, 
every  man  could  feel,  what  it  would  have  been,  or  would  be  ^^^^ISJ? 
to  him,  to  have  his  bride  torn,  as  it  were,  from  h»  arms,  nimd. 
shrieking,  and  murdered  in  the  hour  of  his  love  and  expecta- 
tion ;  and  every  pains  was  used  to  awaken  these  sympathies 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  turn  them  against  the  British 

*  After  the  Battle  of  Bennington^  the  Henian  prisonen  wexe  canied  into  the 
Tillage,  and  diatiibated  into  public  buildinga  and  ont-hooaea.  The  meeting- 
hooae  waa  filled  to  ciowding.  The  next  day,  an  alarm  waa  aaddenly  giren  to 
the  w-oraen  of  the  village,  to  take  their  children  and  flee.  The  Heaaiana,  it  ivaa 
•aid,  were  rising  on  their  guard.  They  were  ruahinz  in  all  direckiona  oat  of  the 
meeting-hooae.  The  gnanl  fired,  and  ained  five  of  mem.  But  the  feara  of  the 
iahahitajita  were  auddenly  changed  to  compaaaion.  The  galleriea  were  girinff 
way.  In  danger  of  being  craahra  to  death,  the  unfortunate  men  ruahad  out,  ana 
met  the  fire  of  a  giiard,  who  could  not  at  fiiat  understand  from  their  foreim 
apeeeb,  their  explanation  of  the  disorder.  Thia  anecdote  waa'  related  to  me  by 
a  venerable  matron,  then  a  young  lady,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Bennington. 

The  apeech  attribated  to  Qeneral  9.tark,  aa  he  waa  about  to  lead  hia  men  to 
battle,  ia  wovthy  of  being  remembered.  "Now,  my  boya,"  aaid  he,  "we  muat 
beat  them,  or  HoUy  Stark  k  s  widorar  iD-nigla.*' 
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PARTIIL  ^]|o  \^  let  loose  such  bloodhounds  iqnm  the  land.    Thera 

PERIOD  IL  ^as  a  general  rising  in  the  northern  region,  and  it  seemed 

oHip.  ▼•    g8  if  every  man,  who  could  bear  arms,  was  rushing  to  the 

^-'^^'^^^-^  camp  of  Gates,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Miss  M'Crea,  no  less 

than  to  deliver  his  country. 

1TT7.         The  arm^r  at  the  islands,  bavins  been  thus  reinforced,  and 

^^  ^     now  amounting  to  5,000,  Gates  lelt  that  encampment,  the  Bth 

camptaA    of  September, and  proceeding  to  Stillwater,  occupied  Bemua 

Stillwater,  heights. 

On  the  13th,  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  14th, 
Hl^i^    encamped  at  Sara^ga,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
aDcampt  at  American  aiTmy.    An  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  occurred  at 
Saratoga.    Stillwater,  on  the  19th.    At  first  it  was  partial,  commencing 
with  a  skirmish  between  advanced  parties.     Each  side  sent 
successive  reinforcements  to  their  own  combatants,  until 
nearly  the  whole  were  in  action.    The  American  troops  took 
advantage  of  a  wood  which  lay  between  the  two  camps,  and 
poured  from  it  a  fire  too  deadly  to  be  withstood.    The  Bri- 
tish lines  broke  ;  and  the  Americans,  rushing  from  their  cov- 
erts, pursued  them  to  an  eminence,  where  their  flanks  being 
supported,  they  rallied.     Charging  in  their  turn,  they  drove 
3^^^    the  Americans  into  the  woods,  from  which  they  again  poured 
StaUwater.   a  deadly  fire,  and  again  the  British  fell  back.     At  every 
charge,  the  British  ardUery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  could  neither  carry  it  off,  or  turn  it  on  the  enemy. 
At  length  night  came  on,  and  to  fight  longer,  would  be  to  attack 
indiscriminately  friend  and  foe.    The  Americans  retired  to 
their  camp,  having  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  five  hundred.    Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory ;  but  the  advantage  was  clearly  on  the  aide  of 
thd  Americans. 
Oct  7.         Skirmishes,  frequent  and  animated,  occurred  between  this 
j^J^J^    and  the  7th  of  October,  when  a  general  battle  was  fought  at 
^^^    Saratoga.     At  this  time,  the  right  wing  of  General  Gates  oc- 
Poaition  of  cupied  the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  river,  his  camp  being  in 
OwiM,      the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  convex  side 
towards  the  enemy. 

General  Burgoyne's  left  was  on  the  river,  his  right  extend- 
ing at  right-angles  to  it,  across  the  low  grounds,  about  two 
FteitMn  of  ^UQ^od  ya^rdSf  to  a  range  of  steep  heights,  occupied  by  his 
BoigojiM.    choicest  troops.     The  guard  of  his  camp  upon  the  high 
grounds,  was  given  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht ;  that 
officen.  of  the  redoubts  and  plain,  near  the  river,  to  Brigadier  Gole. 
Burgoyne  commanded  in  person  the   centre,  composed  of 
1,500  men,  and  was  seconded  by  Philips,  Reidesel,  and  Fra- 
zer.     His  left  fiank,  composed  of  grenadiers,  was  commanded 
by  Major  Ackland ;  his  right,  consisting  of  infantry,  by  the 
eari  of  Balcarras. 

The  Americans,  under  General  Poor,  attacked  the  left  fiank 
and  front  of  the  British ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Mor* 
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fvi  «Ba«iled  their  right.    The  action  became  geaenL    The  PART  m 
efiorte  of  the  combatants  were  deepente.    Burgoyne,  ai«d  his  nautmn. 
officeia,  fought  like  mea  who  were  defending,  at  we  hat  cast,    <^"^-  "* 
their  militaiy  reputation ;  Gates  and  his  army,  like  thoee  who  "^^^^"^^ 
weroideciding  whether  themselres  and  their  children  should     17TT. 
be  freemen  or  slaves.    The  invading  army  gave  way,  in  the  '^^^^^1^^ 
ahort  space  of  fifty-two  minutes.    The  defenders  of  the  soil     faqdiL 
pvraned  them  to  their  entrenchments,  forced  the  guard,  and  ''*«*Jj»*' 
kitted  Colonel  Bre3rman,  its  conmiander.    Arnold,  the  tiger  ai   ^^'"^^^ 
the  American  army,  whose  track  was  msvked  l^  carnage, 
headed  a  small  band,  stormed  dieir  works,  and  followed  them 
into  their  camp.    But  his  horse  was  killed  under  him;  he 
was  himself  wounded ;  and  darkness  was  coming  on.    He  re- 
tired ;  and  thus  was  reserved  to  another  day,  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  British  army. 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  great  on  both  sides, 
but  especially  on  the  part  oiihe  British,  ^  whom  a  consideraF    „       .^ 
ble  nnnber  were  made  prisoners.    General  Fraaer,  whoes     ubS. 
charaeler  was  as  elevated  as  his  raidE,  received  a  msrtal 
wound. 

The  Americans  had  now  an  opening  into  the  British  can^. 
Tliey  rested  on  their  arms  the  night  idler  the  battle,  upon  the  Batgaym 
ield  whidi  th^  had  so  bravely  won ;  determined  to  pursue  ^'^P?*  ^ 
iheir  victory  with  returning  light.  But  Burgoyne,  aware  of  ^E*^***^ 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  effected,  with  admifa- 
fale  order,  a  change  of  m  ground.  The  artillery,  the  camp, 
sad  its  ^pnrtenanoes,  were  aD  removed  before  morning,  to 
ihe  hei|^.  The  British  army,  in  this  position,  had  the  river 
in  its  rear,  snd  its  two  wings  displayed  slong  the  hills  upon 
its  ri|^  bsnk.  Gates  was  too  wise  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
this  position,  and- expose  to  another  risk,  what  now  wanted 
nothmg  bat  vigilance  to  make  certain.  He  made  arrangements 
to  inctose  h*s  enemy,  which  Burgoyne  perceiving,  put  his 
anny  in  motion  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  removed  to  Sara- 
toga, six  miles  up  the  river.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
hospital,  with  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  hu- 
manity aiihe  Americans. 

Burgoyne  now  made  efforts  in  various  directions,  to  effect  Ha  eadnr* 
a  retreat ;  but  in  every  way  he  had  been  anticipated.     He  ^J^^SJ^ 
found  himself  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  country,  hemmed  in  by  f^.^..— -^ 
a  foe,  whose  srmy  constantly  increasing,  already  amounted  to 
four  times  his  own  wasting  numbers.      Uis  boats,  laden  with  Raeeivia  ap 
Ids  supplies,  were  taken,  and  his  provisions  were  failing.     He     ■*"****• 
bad  euly  communicated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  had  urged  his  co-operation.     More  recently,  when  his 
wtune  began  to  darken,  he  had  entreated  him  for  apeedy  aid  ; 
stating,  that^  at  the  farthest,  his  army  could  not  hold  out  beyviid 
the  12th  of  October.    The  12th  arrived,  without  the  expected  ^^  ""^ 
succor.     His  army  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  Bnrgojrne      i2l 
opitulated  on  the  17th. 

15 
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PART  IlL      The  whole  number  surrendered  amounted  to  5,752  men, 

VSBIOD  n.  which,  togedier  with  the  troops  lost  before,  by  various  disas- 

CHIP.  ▼.    ters,  made  up  the  whole  Bntish  loss  to  nine  thousand  two 

s^^^^'^^  hundred  and  thirteen.    There  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

rf1f7     Americans,  thirty-five  brass  field  pieces,  and  5,000  muskets. 

{[]2"*^le  I^  ^^  Stipulated  that  the  British  should  pile  their  arms  at  the 

annr  sur-   word  of  command,  given  by  their  own  officers,  march  out  of 

mdered,    ^^^  camp  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  have  free  passage 

of  aitUlety.  across  the  Atlantic  ;•  they,  on  their  part,  agreemg  not  to  serve 

Conditiont  ^^S^^  hi  North  America,  during  the  war.     They  were  treated 

of  the  Bor-  with  deUcacy  by  the  Americans.    Their  officers,  especially 

na^r.     their  commander,  received  many  kind  attentions.    The  wor- 

Kind  tre•^  thy  General  Schuyler  hospitably  entertained  Burgoyne,  at  his 

^11^^^    own  house ;  although  much  of  his  private  property,  especially 

^^^^'    an  elegant  villa,  hsd  been  destroyed  by  his  command. 

Oairiaonof      On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  British  garrison 

Tioonderoga  at  Ticonderoga  returned  to  Canada,  and  not  a  foe  remained  in 

p.,,p^^     the  northern  section  of  the  Union.     Thus  ended  an  expedition 

from  which  the  British  had  hoped,  and  the  Americans  had 

feared  j90  much. 

The  effiscts  of  their  success  were  highly  propitious  to  the 
cause  of  the  republicans.  It  not  only  weakened  and  disconr- 
aged  the  enemy,  but  gave  them  a  supply  of  artillery  and  stores, 
and,  what  was  still  more  important,  raised  them  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  in  that  of  foreign  nations. 
^^^  Connected  with  Burgoyne's  invasion,  was  the  predatory  ex- 

Foits  CUn*  cursion  up  the  North  River,  in  which  the  Briti^  took  forts 
ton  and     Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and  burned  the  village  of  Esopos, 
^{^y^I  i^ow  Klingston.    This  excursion,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
Brituh.     Clinton,  who  was  accompanied  by  Tryon  and  Yaughan,  had 
the  double  object  of  opening  a  free  navigation  for  the  British 
^^J^    vessels  up  the  river  to  Albany,  and  of  making  a  division  of 
XmifL     ^®  American  forces,  which  were  now  concentrating  in  oppo- 
sition to  Burgoyne,  and  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape.   Had  Clinton  taken  this  step  earlier,  he  might  possibly 
have  effected  the  latter  object    As  it  was,  Burgoyne  had  no- 
tice of  the  taking  of  the  foxts,  and  the  advance  of  Clinton,  just 
after  he  had  made  a  verbal  agreement  to  sign  the  articles  of 
capitulation ;  when  neither  his  honor,  nor  his  humanity,  would 
permit  him  longer  to  await  the  expected  succor. 

Clinton,  on  hearing  thai  Burgovne  had  surrendered,  and 
that  Gates  was  advancing  to  attack  him,  evacuated  and  dis- 
mantled the  forts  which  he  had  taken,  and  retreated  to  New 
York ;  experiencing  no  other  permanent  result  of  his  expedi 
tion,  than  the  execrations  of  a  plundered  people,  and  the 
character  of  having  revived,  in  a  civiliaed*  age,  baibaiiai. 
atrocities. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

rVmpaijn  of  1777 — Cootinaed. 

Hating  now  given  a  connected  view  of  the  momentous  op-  PART  m. 
erations  at  the  north,  we  go  back  nearly  three  months,  in  the  psuoDn. 
order  of  time,  to  take  a  brief  sketch  of  the  less  decisive  trans-  chap.  ti. 
actions  in  the  middle  states.  v^^*\<^^^ 

Admiral  and  General  Howe,  intent  on  the  capture  of  Phila-    17T7. 
delphia,  left  Sandy  Hook  on  the  23d  of  July.     They  were  so  H^e  nili 
long  at  sea,  that  Washington  was  ready  to  conclude  that  they  ||^^^/^|^ 
had  gone  to  Charleston.     At  length  Uiey  w^re  heard  of,  as  land*  at  Elk- 
sailing  up  Chesapeake  bay.     They  disembarked  their  troops,       ^'^' 
amounting  to  1 8,000,  on  ^e  25th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  Uie    ^     ^ 
Elk  river,  fifty  miles  southwest  of  PhSadelphia.     Washing-  wJSLgton 
ton  crossed  the  Delaware  and  marched  to  oppose  them ;  not-  msMhai  to 
withstanding  his  army,  never  equal  to  that  of  the  British,  was  "*** 
now  greatly  diminished  by  the  powerful  detachments  he  had 
sent  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of  Burgoyne. 

Accompanied  by  Generus  Greene,  Sullivan,  Wayne,  and 
Stirling,  he  approached  the  enemy,  until  he  reached  Gray's   tIm  aniii 
Hill,  in  front  of  the  British  commander,  with  whom  were  '""?'?•! 
Generals  Knyphausen  and  Comwallis.     He  then  retreated '^'"il^ 
across  the  Brandy  wine,  and  encamped  on  the  rising  grounds 
which  extend  from  Chad's  Ford,  in  a  direction  from  northwest 
to  southeast ;  and  here,  (the  shallow  stream  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  being  between  the  armies,)  he  awaited  an  attack  from 
the  British ;  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  victory  could 
now  save  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  the  whole    Sept  ii. 
British  army,  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  commenced  the  p^*|ff>?^ 
expected  assault.    Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howe,  the  right    "^'^"^ 
wing,  commanded  by  Kn3rphausen,.  made  a  feint  of  crossing 
the  Brandywine,at  Chad's  Ford ;  wbile  the  left,  commanded  by 
Comwallis,  took  a  circuitous  route  up  the  Brandywine,  and  British  aimy 
crossed,  though  not  without  opposition,  at  the  forks.    Knyp-  in  two  di- 
hausen,  with  some  fighting  and  much  noise,  had  occupied  the  ^^^Sid^ 
attention  of  the  Americans.     Washington,  hearing  that  Com-  ComwalliB 
wallis  was  approaching,  determined  to  press  forward  in  the  ■pj^^yp* 
centre  and  on  the  left ;  and  if  possible,  divide  the  army,  and 
cut  off  Knyphausen.    A  fake  counter  intelligence  prevented 
his  executing  this  bold  design,  which  might  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day.    He  had  already  dispatched  some  of  his 
lioops,  whom,  by  this  false  intelligence,  he  was  induced  to 
lecaJl.    Thus  time  was  consumed,  and  Comwallis  fell  upon 
die  Americans  while  they  were  in  some  measure  tmjprepuad 
to  reoeive  him.    They,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
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PARTIIL  £reat  valor.    The  carnage  was  terrible.    The  Americans,  at 
PBBIOD  a  length,  were  forced  to  give  way. 

cBAp.  Ti.       Washington  ordered  to  their  aid,  the  reserve  commanded 

^^""v"^^  by  Greene ;  but  it  was  too  kite,  and  the  diost  it  could  perform, 

.was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.    Knyphausen  now 

begGuvin  earnest  to  efiect  his  passage  at  Chad's  Ford.  The 

Americans  withstood  bravely ;  but  finding  the  remainder  of 

die  army  vanquished,  they  fled  in  cohftision,  and  abandoned 

to  the  enemy  their  ardllery  and  ammunition,    lliese  found 

also  a  shelter  within  the  hues  of  Greene,  who  was  the  last 

to  quit  the  field. 

IttT.        'rhe  Americans  lost  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken 

Aaerieans  prisoners.    The  British  loss,  in  killed,  and  wounded,  vras  less 

^^^^*^^  than  500.    This  battle  was  distinguished  by  the  exertions  of 

^1,300.    foreign  officers.    The  heroic  La  Fayette,  while  endeavoiing 

Britiflh  Ion,  ^ '  ^^  ^^  fugitives,  was  wounded  hn  the  leg.    Another 

nttr  500.    French  officer  ^  distinction,  the  Baron  St.  Ovary,  was  made 

hk  F^ette  {Hrisoner  ;  and  Count  Pulaski,  a  delebrated  Polander,  displayed 

^'^""'^^   a  courage  which  congress  afterwards  rewarded  wi^  the  rank 

of  brigadier  general. 

Americana       Qq  the  night  succeeding  the  battle,  the  Americans  reti^ated 

p^^^    to  Chester,  and  the  next  day  to  Philadelphia.    The  foUowtng 

l»hia.      day,,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  proceeded  to  Wihningtont 

^?J^IS5:  and  took  prisoner  the  governor  of  Delaware.    They  seiz^ 

""^li^^'  considerable  property,  public  and  private  ;  among  whieli,  ^as 

a  quantity  of  coinmi  money. 
Waalungtoii      Washu^ton  had  engaged  his  foe  with  inferior  nua^bers, 
•WJ  ^^  colmting  on  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  believing  that,  even 
at  that  hazard,  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  public  opinion, 
to  fight.    He  wte  not,  therefore,  disheartened  by  Ms  defeat, 
but  determined  to  risk  another  battle  for  the  defense  of  the 
capital.     He  accordingly  repassed  the  Schuylkill,  to  itieet 
the  enemy  at  Goshen ;  but  a  violent  shower  of  rain  w^t  the 
powder  in  the  ill-constructed  cartridge  boxes  of  the  Americans, 
and  compelled  the  commander  to  defer  the  engagement.    The 
Omend     ropublicans  were  unfortunate  in  another  attempt  to  annoy  the 
Wapa  ia  enemy.    Washington  had  ordered  Wayne,  with  a  detaclunent 
•wp™!^  ^  of  1,500  men,  into  the  rear  of  the  British.    This  detachment 
"     was  surprised ;  and  a  night  scene  of  shocking  slaughter  en- 
sued, in  which  300  of  the  Americans  were  cut  off. 

Howe  now  made  a  movement,  which  placed  Washington 

in  a  situation  where  he  could  not  intefpose  his  army  between 

2jjjJj|JJ^  the  enemy  and  the  capital,  without  exposing  to  destruction 

eapitalto    the  extensive  magazine  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 

protacthia  which  had  been  established  at  ReadiniC'     Notwithstanding 

the  clamors  of  the  populace,  he  pnidenily  abandoned  the  city ; 

rather  than  sacrifice  the  stores,  or  risk  anoifaer  batde,  wliile 

ibe  odds  were  so  nrach  against  him. 

^'"*'^*^*     Congress,  finding  themselves  insecure  in  PWhidelphia,  ad- 
journed to  Lancaster,  to  which  place  the  public  arcldves  and 
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■iMMin^  were  reiaoved.  They  afain  invested  WaehingUm  PABTIH. 
with  the  same  dictatorial  powers  wUch  w^e  intrusted  to  hkn  HHOOOIL 
after  the  reTerses  in  New  Jersey.  ^■^-  ^'* 

On  the  23d  of  September,  Sir  William  Howe  crossed  die  ^^-^"^''^^ 
Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  Germantown.    On  the  26th»  a    l^?^^ 
detachment  of  the  British  army,  under  Comwallis,  entered  die  i%?Bri£h 
Amerioaa  coital,  while  the  main  body  rested  at  6«inaD«  amnr  nsu- 
town.     The  Ameriean  army,  consisting  of  deTen  thousand    ^'^t^'^ 
men,  were  conducted  by  Washington  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  lay  encanqped  eleTen  miles  from  German- 
town,  at  Sch^pack  creek. 

Lewd  HoWe  had  now  consununated  an  eyentto  which  he 
had  looked  as  decisive  of  the  contest.     But  far  from  being  The  Amoi- 
aubduedf  the  Americans,  micouraged  by  die  capture  of  Bur-  cvmnde^ 
goyne,  were  not  even  disheartened.     They  Imew  that  the  Sr^^^m- 
aiaiy  of  Washington,  when  it  should  have  received  its  rein-  plies  by  eee. 
iorcements,  could  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  on  the  side  of 
Pennsylvania.     If,  therefore,  they  could  prevent  their  receiv- 
ing them  by  water,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  city.     For  this  object,  they  had  created  batteries  on  Mud 
lalaod,  and  also  at  Red  Bank  and  BiUingsport,  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore;   along  which  places  they  had  sunk  ranges  of 
finunies,  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  river.    The  British, 
aen&iUe  of  the  importance  of  a  free  communication  with  the 
aea,  by  means  of  die  Delaware,  sent  Colonel  Stirling,  with  a 
detachment,  to  attack  Billiogsport,  and  clear  away  die  ob- 
structions which  die  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river ;  in 
which  enterprise,  he  was  ultimately  successful. 

The  American  commander,  knowing  that  the  army  of 
Howe  was  weakened  by  the  detachments  under  Comwallis 
aad  Stirling,  determined,  if  possible,  to  surprise  him.     He 
accoidin^y  left  his  camp  at  Schippack  creek,  at  seven  in  the      q^  ^ 
evening,  and  at  dawn  succeeded  ia  giving  the  British  a  com-  WadungtoA 
plate  siffprise.     They  at  first  retreated  in  disorder.     Several    jS'P^'*^ 
coB^iaaies  having  thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house,    gotmb- 
annoyed  the  Americans.     A  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia      town. 
did  not  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.     A  thick  fog  came 
on,  and  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  confusiim  arose  m 
the  American  ranks.     The  British,  thus  enabled  to  recover 
from  the  first  attack,  aroused  to  fresh  exertions ;  and  the  ^^  tr^"^ 
Americans  were  defeated.     Their  loss  was  two  hundred  ^*Me,bat 
killed ; (among  whom  was  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina;)  ?^ *f^ 
six  hundred  wounded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners.  laJTof  M0O- 
The  Briti^  loss  was  five  hundred. 

The  American  army,  with  all  its  artillery,  now  retreated 
twenty  miles,  to  Perkiomen  creek ;  and  from  thence,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  militia,  Washington  Weshmgiaa 
advanced  to  his  old  canqp,  at  Schippack  creek.    Although   ^^J^ 
the  army  had  not  effected  what  its  commander  had  hoped.      Creek. 
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PART  nt.  yet  SO  much  skill  and  bTaveiy  had  been  displayed,  that  it» 

PERIOD  n.  reputation  was  enhanced. 

ohap.  ti.       Congress  voted  their  thanks  to  the  commander,  and  to  his 

^"^•^""^^  officers  and  soldiers,  except   General  Stevens,  who  waa 

cashiered  for  misconduct  on  the  retreats 
1777.        A  few  da3n9  after  the  battle,  the  royal  army  remoyed  fiom 

PMUdir    Oemumtown  to  Philadelphia.     Scarcity  of  provisions  pre- 

phia,      vented  Howe  from  following  the  Americans,  and  he  wished 

atnigjitened  to  cb-6perate  in  the  design  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the 

for  supplies.  Delaware.  Indeed,  this  measure  became  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  army,  which  could  not  draw  subsistence 
'  from  the  adjacent  eomitry ;  so  eiTectually  did  the  -menacing 
attitude  of  Washington's  army  operate,  and  also  the  edict  of 
congreas,  which'  prt)nounced  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any 
.  citizen  who  should  dare  to  afford  him  supplies.  Thus 
situated,  the  British  general  found,  as  Dr.  Franklin  wittily 
remarked,  that,  '^  instead  of  taking  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 
had  teken  him." 

To  succeed  in  opening  a  conuDunieation  with  their  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  British  should  possess  themselves  of 

^^[jj^    Mud  Island,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  Mifflin,  and  Fori 

Red  Bank.  Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.  Accordin^y,  a  body  of  Hessians, 
under  Colonel  Donop,  marched  down  the  Jersey  shore,  and 
attacked  Fort  Mercer  with  great  impetuosity.  It  was  defended 
by  400  men,  under  Colonel  Greene.  The  Americans  with- 
<irew  within  the  fort,  and  made  ther0  a  vigorous  defense. 
The  Hessian  commander  was  mortaBy  wounded,  and  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 
Nov.  16.        Their  next  attack  was  made  upon  Mud  Island,  by  their 

A^k  on  shipping.  This  proved,  at  first,  no  more  successful ;  and  the 
^  '  British  lost  two  warlike' vessels  in  the  attempt.  The  Ameri- 
cans were,  however,  at  length  dislodged  by  an  attack  from  a 
battery  which  the  British  had  foimd  means  to  erect  on  Pro- 
vince Island,  a  little  above  Mud  Island,  which  commanded 
Fort  Mifflin.  -  Their  post  thus  becoming  untenable,  they  with- 
drew in  the  night  to  Fort  Mercer. 

To  attack  this  fort,  the  British  commander  dispatched 
ComwaMis  with  a  strong  detachment.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders,  that  general  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  followed  down 
the  Delavrare  to  Chester,  below  the  fort,  then  crossing  to 

_^  o  •  •  L  Billing's   Point,  and  receiving  a  reinforcement  from  New 

at  leitfth    York,  he  thence  ascended  the  river  to  attack  it  in  the  rear. 

openuko     The  Americtois,  apprised  of  his  approach,  evacuated  the  fort. 

"^JJj^JJ*  The  American  shipping,  deprived  of  protection,  was  now  in 

flaet  oome   great  danger.     Some  vessels,  under  cover  of  night,  passed  the 
up  Um  Dda-  battery  of  Philadelphia,  and  sought  safety  further  up  the  river ; 
but  seventeen  were  abandoned,  and  burned  by  their  crews. 
Lord  Howe  had  now  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
80  that  he  could  communicate  with  lus  brodier,  the  admiral 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  victorious  troops  of  the  north  had  PART  HI. 
reinforced  the  main  army  of  the  repuhlicans,  and  Waahinston  fsuod  n. 
advanced  within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  \Vmte   ^^''  ^* 
Marsh,  his  army  consisting  of  12,000  regulars  and  3,000  ^^«^">^^^^ 
militia.     Howe  marched  his  army  within  Uuree  miles  of  his    1777. 
lines,  and  mancBuvred,  to  draw  him  from  his  entrenchments ;  ^^JjI^JSb? 
but  Washington,  though  he  did  not  shun  the  battle,  chose  to  British  aimj 
receive  it  within  his  entrenchments.    Howe,  finding  him  too  8<>  "»*<>  '^- 
cautious  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  camp,  and  too  strong  to  be  ^  Ai]aa«l- 
attacked  in  it,  withdrew  his  army,  and  retired  to  winter-quar-      phU. 
ters  at  Philadelphia. 

Washington,  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  left  White  Marsh,     D«o.  IK 
and  retired  to  VaUey  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  ^^J^Jf^^ 
above  Philadelphia.     Here,  in  a  wood  on  a  high  ground,  he  wintar-aotr- 
laid  out  his  camp,  and  employed  his  army  in  building  huts  for  ^'*^^*^* 
winter-quarters.    This  work  was  not  completed,  when  the    *^    ^"*'* 
magazines  were  found  to  contain  scarcely  a  sin^e  day's  pro- 
vision.    As  to  their  clothing,  some  few  of  the  soldiers  had  one 
shirt,  some  the  remnant  of  one,  the  greater  part  none  at  all. 
Barefooted,  on  the  frozen  ground,  their  feet  cut  by  ice,  they 
left  their  tracks  in  blood.    A  few  only  had  the  luxury  of  a 
blanket  at  ni^ht.     More  than  3,000  were  excused  from  du^,  d^^j^m  p| 
on  account  of  cold  and  nakedness.     Straw  could  not  be  ob-  the  Amen 
tained ;  and  the  soldiers,  who,  during  the  day,  were  benumbed  <*"*  •^y- 
with  cold,  and  enfeebled  by  hunger,  had  at  night  no  other  bed 
than  the  humid  ground.     Diseases  attacked  them;  and  the 
hospitals  were  replenished  as  rapidly  as  the  dead  were  car- 
ried out.     The  unsuitableness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  sick  that  crowded  them,  caused  an  insupportable  fetor. 
Hospital  fever  ensued.     It  could  not  be  remedied  by  change 
of  linen,  for  none  could  be  had ;  nor  by  salubrious  diet,  as 
even  the  coarsest  was  not  attainable ;  nor  by  medicines,  as 
even  the  worst  were  wholly  wanting.     The  hospitals  resem- 
bled more,  receptacles  for  Uie  dying,  than  places  of  refuge  for 
the  diseased. 

The  patience  with  which  these  patriotic  votaries  of  freedom 
endured  such  complicated  evils,  is,  we  believe,  without  a  ^^'^l^^ 
parallel  in  history.    To  go  to  battle,  cheered  by  the  trumpet  timSmoie 
and  the  drum,  with  victory  or  the  speedy  bed  of  honor  before  heroic  than 
the  soldier,  requires  a  heroic  effort ;  much  more  to  starve,  to  •cUrecoiir- 
freeze,  and  to  lie  down  and  die,  in  silent  obscurity.     Sparta 
knew  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  fell  in  her  cause  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  but  America  scarcely  knows  how 
many  hundreds,  perilled  for  her  in  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Qympntgn  o^  1T78. 

PART  IIL      The  melancholy  state  to  which  the  army  was  redact. 

FBraoD  n.  owing  to  several  causes.    The  bills  of  credit  had  diminished 

CHAP.  VII.  to  one-fourth  their  nominal  value.    A  scarcity  of  linen  cloth 

v^^-NT^^  and  leather  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  the  oommissa- 

1TY8.    ^s  ^^  contracted  for  supplies  at  ten  per  cent,  above  ihe 

Cwa^  o(  current  price.    This  proceeding,  congress  refused  to  saao- 

Jj'o^'*!^  tion ;  but  required -that  supplies  should  be  furnished,  and  the 

'  bills  received  as  specie.    The  consequence  was,  that  thMe 

articles  could  not  be  procured.. 

This  depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  advanced  price  of 
an  articles  of  consumption,  produced  yet  another  evil.     The 
officers,  far  from  being  able  to  live  as  became  their  rank,  had 
not  even  the  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence;  and 
many  had  already  expended  their  private  fortunes,  to  maintain 
Maay  offi-  a  respectable  appearance.    Those,  who  now  handed  in  dieir 
«2»j^r    resignations, were  not  the  most  worthless,  but  the  bravest,  most 
^SSoT  distinguished,  and  most  spirited ;  who,  disdaining  the  degraded 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  left  the  army  to  escape  it. 
This  example  of  defection,  set  by  his  beloved  officers,  more 
than  any  of  the  other  disasters  of  the  army,  wounded  the  pa- 
rental heart  of  Washington.    In  the  midst  of  these  anxietiea, 
that  great  man  was  caSed  to  suj9er  from  those  common  foes 
IntiijSQet    Qf  distinguished  merit — envy  and  calumny.    Intrigues  were 
Wul^^on.  Bet  in  motion  against  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  g^ 
him  so  many  occasions  of  disgust,  that  he  should  of  himself 
retire  from  the  head  of  the  armyj  and  thus  make  room  for  the 
promotion  of  Gates,  whose  success  in  the  affiiir  of  Burgoyne 
had  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Oenenls        Among  the  leaders  of  this  cabal  was  General  Conway,  a 
faf^^p*^*  wily  and  restless  intriguer.     He  besieged  all  the  members  of 
WET,  the    congress  with  insinuati<ms  that  there  was  no  order  in  die 
chief  in-    American  camp;  and  that  body,  at  length,  appointed  himin^ 
*"*"^"'    spector-general.     Pennsylvania  addressed  a  remonstrance  t^ 
congress,  censuring  the  measures  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  same  was  done  by  the  members  from  Nfassachusetts, 
amon?  whom  was  Samuel  Adams.    They  were  not  |deased 
that  we  whole  command  devolved  on  a  Virginian,  to  the  tas 
elusion  of  their  generals,  who  were,  in  &eir  opinion,  equd,  if 
not  superior,  to  Washington.     A  board  of  war  was  creeled^ 
under  Gates  and  Miffiin,  who  were  prime  movers  of  the  com- 
Expeditkm  bination.     With  the  advice  of  this  board,  congress  planned  an 
,^^2^^^.  expedition  against  Canada.     Washington  was  not  consulted, 
•a^       bat  he  was  ordered  to  detach  La  Fayette,  with  certain  regi- 
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HMpli,  to  perform  the  serrice.    That  officer  was  indignant  at  PARTin^ 
the  n^ijiect  and  injustioe  on  this  occasion  manifested  towards  vkuob  u. 
faU  rerered  commander,  and  would  have  declined  the  sendee,  ^'■Ar-  m. 
wUeh  he  was  aware  was  given  him  as  a. lure  to  draw  him  ^^^^r^*^ 
iaio  the  cabal,    fiut  Washington  advised  him  to  aoc^t  the 
coBunand,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  expedition. 
TVhat  be  did,  was  all  that  was  done.     La  Fayette  was  recalled 
from  Albany,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned;  1778 

It  is  impossible  to  express,  with  what  indignation  the  whole  Pablieia4%- 
army  and  the  best  citizens  were  filled,  on  hearing  the  machi-     natbn 
aatiana,  that  were  ^tated  against  their  honored  chief.    A  ^^^^^ 
umversal  cry  arose  against  the  intriguers.     Conway,  super-  Washiogtan. 
seded  by  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer,  dared  not  show 
kimself  among  the  exasperated  soldiers;  and  Samuel-  AdataEis 
deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof  from  the  aimy.    Congress, 
thoB  made  to  see  how  deeply  rooted  the  commander  was  in 
the  affections  of  the  army  and  people,  and  knowing  also  that 
he  ranked  high  at  foreign  courts,  became  at  length  sensible 
of  their  error,  and  restored  to  Washington  a  confidence  which 
he  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  to  which  he  was  so  justly 
•ntitled. 

Conway  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  believing  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  became  penitent,  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
iB^ton,  confessing  his  wrong  and  declaring  his  contrition. 

TVashington  never  once  turned  aside  from  his  high  career  of 
sufiRering  virtue,  to  notice  his  personal  enemies.     He  had  be^n 
indefatigable  in  urging  congress  to  stop  the  defection  of  the 
officers,  by  securing  to  them  some  reward  for  their  services. 
In  accordance  with  his  advice,  a  law  was  passed,  allowing  j^?**^ 
diem  half  pay  for  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  aUowing  the 
He  also  urged  congress,  and  the  different  state  governments,  officers  half 
to  make  early  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  thai  it  ^'^^^^*" 
ought  be  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  before  the 
British  reinforcements  could  arrive.     But  decisions  are  of 
necessity  tardily  made  in  popular  governments ;  hence,  what 
ought  to  have  been  ready  m  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  was 
but  scantily  provided  during  the  summer. 

These  delays  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  army,  had  the  Predatoiy 
British  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  sea-  ^^^^ 
son.     As  it  was,  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  out       ieh. 
their  light  troops  to  scour  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.     In  March,  a  party  of  these  troops  massacred, 
in  cool  blood,  while  crying  for  quarter,  the  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  at  the  bridges  of  Quinton  and  Hancock.     Near  the 
same  time,  another  party  undertook  an  expedition  up  the 
Delaware.    They  destroyed  the  magazines  at  Bordentown« 
and  the  vessels  which  the  Americans  had  drawn  up  the  river, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton. 

In  May,  2,000  men,  under  La  Fayette,  were  posted  at      w^ 
Baion  Hill,  alx)ut  eight  or  ten  miles  in  front  of  the  aaBy,  al 
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PART  nr.  Valley  Forge,  to  form  sn  advaaced  guard,  and  be  in  readiness 

PBUODn.  to  annoy  the  British  rear,  in  case  they  attempted  to  retreat  to 

OBAP.  ^n.  i^ew  York.    The  whole  British  army  came  out  of  Phikdel* 

^^^*^fc^  phia,  and  a  detachment  of  5,000  men,  mider  Genenl  Grant, 

wto  sent  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  force  under  La  Fayette. 

In  'the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  Grant,  obtained  some 

adrantaffe;  but  at  length  La  Fayette,  by  skill  and  actiri^, 

baffled  his  eAemy,  and  withdrew  his  detachment  to  the  main 

Success  of      The  Americans  were  no  where  more  successful  than  in  the 

Ankerican   depredations  which  their  swift^sailing  privateers  made  upon 

pnrtteen.  ^^  British  commerce.    With  these  Uiey  infested  every  sea, 

even  those  about  the  British  islands ;  and  often  performed 

deeds  of  almost  incredible  boldness.     Since  1776,  they  had 

already  captured  500  of  the  British  vessels. 

Early  in  the  season,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  supersede  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  command  of  the 
British  forces ;  that  general  having  resigned  his  comnussion 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  caused  a  deep  sen- 
sation throughout  Europe,  and  effected  the  politics  of  several 
of  its  cabinets. 

The  English  people  were  astonished  and  afflicted;  their 
England  is  sanguine  calculations  were  defeated;  their^'^astfiil  predic* 
pe^xedby.tions  had  failed;  and  mortified  and  perplexed,  they  knew  not 
ofBu^T  '^^^  course  to  pursue.     The  generals  and  soldiers  who  had 
'"**^*'  fought  in  America,  were  not  inferior  to  any  that  England  or 
Europe  could  produce.     These  the  Americans  had  vanquish- 
ed.    Of  what,  then,  might  they  not  be  capable  in  future,  when 
they  should  have  derived  new  confidence  from  successes,  and 
consolidated  their  state  by  practice  and  experience.    ^Fhe  gar- 
risons of  Canada  were  weak,  and  the  Americans  might  turn 
their  victorious  army  against  them.     The  Canadians,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Americans,  might  also  revolt  firmn 
Britain.     Enlistments,  both  in  America  and  England,  became 
daily  more  difficult,  and  the  Germans  would  only  furnish  troops 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  already  made ;  and  for  the  few  re- 
cruits which  they  could  raise,  several  of  the  German  princes 
revised  a  passage  through  their  dominions.     France,  they  be- 
lieved, would  soon  openly  avow  herself  the  friend  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  thus  her  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  be  joined  in  the 
contest  with  her  alienated  colonies. 
Policy  of       France,  jealous  of  her  rival,  viewed  the  discontents  in  Amer- 
^sBce  in   ica  with  pleasure.     She  did  not  at  first  espouse  the  quarrel, 
A^!L!°  knowing  that  at  the  moment  she  should  declare  herself,  the 
British  ministry,  by  acquiescing  in  the  concessions  demanded 
by  the  Americans,  might  instantly  disarm  them;  and  France 
,    would  then  find  herself  alone,  burdened  with  a  war  without 
motive  or  object.     The  declaration  of  independence  removed 
diis  objection ;  yet,  though  France  would  rather  see  America 
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independent,,  than  reconciled  with  her  parent  state,  she  relish-  PARTIH 
ed  better  than  eithei',along  war  between  them)  which  should  PnnoD  n. 
waste  both  England  and  her  colonies.    This  being  her  policy,  chap.  m. 
she  amused  the  British  ministers  with  protestations  of  friend-  <^i^^'^^|*^ 
aihip ;  encouraged  the  Americans  with  secret,  but  scan^  and 
uncertain  succors ;  and  extited  their  hopes  hj  promises  of 
future  co-operation.    These  promises,  however,  as  they  were 
▼ague  and  unofficial  might  at  any  time  have  been  disowned 
by  the  gbvemment. 

Wearied  out  and  disgusted,  the  agents  of  congress  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  ureed  the  cabinet  to  come  to  a  final  decis-  ^r         r 
ioa ;  but  they  ayoide<rk,  aUeging  a  rarietjr  of  excuse..     Un-  ^T^Zl^ 
able  to  accomplish  their  news  with  France^  and  discovering     and  the 
no  other  prospect  of  success,  the  negotiators  proposed  to  Eng-  ^^2|^. 
land  the  recognition  of  their  independence.    This  point  con- 
ceded, they  would  have  yielded  in  all  others,  to  such  condi- 
tions as  should  tend  to  save  the  honor  of  the  mother  country ; 
but  this  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  capture  of  Bureoyne  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
gwe  new   ardor  to  uiese  patriots,  who  aroused  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  French  cabinet,  by  their  disposition  to  form  an 
alliance  with  England.     The  French  ministers  now  declared 
themselves  openly,- and  they  were  warmly  seconded  by  every 
class  of  French  citizens.     On  the  6th  of  February,  a  treaQr     Feb.  6. 
was  formed,  and  France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  '^'^nceT* 
America.     In  this  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  ''if  war  should 
break  out  between  France  and  England  during  the  existence  its  stipok- 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made  a  common      ^^'"o*, 
cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  con- 
clude either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  the 
ibnnal  consent  of  the  other ;  and  they  mutually  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured,  by  the 
treaty  or  treaties,  which  should  terminate  the  war."     The 
treaty  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  France,  by  M.  Gerard ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
I)eane,  and  Arthur  Lee. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  American  commissioners  were   March  20. 
received  at  the  court  of  France,  as  the  representatives  of  a  AmericMi 
sister  nation ;  an  event,  which  was  considered  in  Europe  as  *|^ed  tT 
the  most  important  which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Amer-      coaxL 
ica,  since  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 

The  British  parliament  foresaw  the  probable  alliance  of 
France  with  America,  aiid  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  ^^°*7* 
the  ministers,  to  send  over  commissioners,  empowered  to  grant  t«^^Ua! 
all  that  its  colonies  had  asked  before  the  war,  on  condition  of  tkm  in  £d|- 
their  returning  to  their  former  allegiance.    This  measure  was      ^*^ 
warmly  opposed,  and  its  ill  success  foretold.     It  is,  said  its  op- 
posers,  either  too  little  or  too  much ;  too  little,  if  we  wish  to 
make  peace  in  earnest ;  too  much,  if  we  e3q>ect  to  continue 


P^TgL  the  war.    If  the  Amencaai  MAwod  aaf  other  cmijKtioiifly  Ami 

miOD  n.  iadepeadence,  when  they  were  aindMrnided  an4  dquBasod 

OBAF.  TO.  by  mdortaae^,  waety  aU  othem  will  now  he  rejected.    Whj/ 

^^>*^^  not  at  once  concede  that  independence  which  America  haa 

alveady  acquired,  and  is  able  to  maintain.     She  will  thes 

doubtlesa  [»refer  our  alliance  to  that  of  France.;  and  in  mm 

coming  contest  with  that  wily  nalion,  we  shall  have  her  an* 

sistance  instead  of  her  hostility.    Snch  in  snhstance  was  the 

language  of  the  opposition ;  but  the  counsels  of  the  minialiy 

p?iSlSL,  pf^^""^®d.    The  eari  of  Carlisle,  GoTemor  Johnstone,  and 

tends  three  Wilham  Eden  were  ^;>pointed  comaeiiasioners.    The  ministiy, 

oommitsum-  as  the  result  sufficiently  proyes,  had  other  than  the  ostensible 

entoAmezi-  objects  in  view,  in  sending  these  men  to  America.    They 

were  to  make  an  attempt  to  bribe,  cotnipt,  and  divide  Urn 

peqde. 

When  the  news  of  the  French  tveaty  reached  the  itiiiMad^ 

jgg^l„^3^  the  British,  highly  exasperated  agahkst  the  French,  immedi- 

Fnnoe  pie-  ately  prepared  to  attack  them  at  sea.     To  their  astonishmenft 

PjVBfor na-  |(  jf^^^  found  that  France,  by  great  exertions  to  increaae  her 

navy,  and  improve  her  seamen,  was  now  fuliy  abla  to  oope 

with  her  rival  on  that  element. 

UtLj  2.         On  the  second .  of  May,  arrived  the  long  expected  Iceaty 

^wi^  with. France,     it  was  brought  ov^  by  the  French  fingate  Le 

Sensible,  which  also  brought  Over  Silas  Deane,  who  had  beea 

recalled,  and  M.  Gerard,  who  had  been  iqppointed  minister  t* 

the  United  States. 

Carlisle,  Eden,  and  Johnstone  arrived  at  Philadelpfaia  on 
^^9-     the  9th  of  June,  a  few  days  before  the  British  tvoops  evacu»» 
the  British  ^^  ^^  ^^7-     ^^  concessions  offered,  were,  as  was  predio- 
oommission-  ted,  too  late ;  and  congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  othes 
^"'       terms,  than  the  recognition  of  their  independeace,  and  the  re* 
raoval  of  all  the  British  forces.     The  oommissHmers  next 
Their  in-    resorted  to  the  expedient  of  disseminating  in  the  country  a 
^'^f^'^'     midtitude  of  writings,  in  which  they  censured  congress  aa  re- 
quiring what  was  unjust,  and  injurious  to  America.     They 
re]H*esented  the  alliance  with  France,  as  associated  with  mean- 
ness •  while  they  extolled  the  generosity  and  raagnaniaii^  of 
Engkmd. 

Johnstone  had  formerly  resided  in  the  colonies ;  and  after- 
wards,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  had  e^>oused  the  Ameiv 
ican  cause.     Availing  himself  of  the  infhience  which  diese 
circumstances  had  given  him,  he  approached  many  inAuontial 
republicans ;  and  while  he  flattered  them  for  their  abilities 
JniiTMtflmt   ^^^  conduct,  he  adroitly  insinuated  that,  if  the  royal  audiority 
■ttenpu  bri-  could  again  be  established,  their  merits  would  be  rewarded 
^T*      by  wei£h,  titles,  and  honors.     In  some  cases  attempts  at  di- 
rect bribery  were  discovered: — a  lady  was  employed  by 
-^^^^    Johnstone,  to  offer  to  General  Reed,  if  he  would  aid  the  roy- 
^S^of    al  cause,  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  any  office  in  the 
RMd.      colonies  within  the  Idi^s  gift.     *<I  am  not,"  sakl  Beei) 
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SIS 


'**%<ntih  pdtAainng ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  tbe  king  of  Eaglaiid 
Ib  not  rich  toongh  to  bur  Bie.** 

In  some  instances,  Johnstone  had  the  indiscretion  to  write. 
^The  indigfiimt  patriots  brought  forward  his  letters,  which  con- 
lainod  the  eridence  of  his  Imqe  intrigues,  and  hdd  them  before 
congress.  That  body  indignantly  forbade  all  farther  commn* 
Ideation  with  the  commissioners.  The  popolar  writers  of  the 
li)nes,  among  whom  were  Drayton,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and 
Thomas  Paine,  met,  and  confuted  dieir  insinuations.  Public 
opinion  overwhefaned  them  with  opp(robrinm ;  and  this  abortiTe 
attempt,  like  fbnner  similar  ones,  served  only  to  show  to  the 
British  ministry,  the  stability  of  that  union  which  Aey  thus 
tainly  endeaTored  to  shiike. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


JvimSB. 
Battteof 


Aboitt  dke  5di  iof  June,  the^  British  took  measures  to  «nMm- 
ttle  .Philadelphia.     Tfab  they  accomplished  on  the  morning 
^   ^   ISth,  iheir  army  (Hroceeding  through  New  Jersey    naadd 
towards  New  Yori^. 

Wsilmigton  immediately  puthb  camp,  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
ifiotion,  md  sent  out  a  detachment  to  collect  the  New  Jersey 
ridlitia,  in  order  to  harass  their  rear.  He  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  bring  the  British  to  a  jgeneral  engagement ;  but  this 
opinion  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority  of  his  officers. 
He,  however,  persisted,  and,  following  with  his  whole  army, 
an  engagement  was  brought  about  at  Monmouth,  or  Freehold, 
on  the  28th,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the  advantage.  The 
loss  of  the  £nglish  was  700,  that  of  the  Americans,  much 
less.  Though  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  yet  historians 
agree  in  awarding  it  to  the  republicans,  as  they  remained 
toasters  of  the  field  of  battle. 

General  Lee^  by  owir  request,  had  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action^  been  associaied  with  General  La  Fayette,  in 
^w  command  of  the  van.  After  he  had  attacked  the  Britbh, 
lie  duraght  the  ground  in  his  rear  more  favorable  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  his  lines ;  and  he  made,  in  some  haste,  a  retrograde 
fliodoa.  Washington  met  the  retreating  troops ;  and  fodinc 
Ant  Lee  was  abai^oning  a  ground  which  he  had  commanded 
Mm  to  tako,  and  endangering  the  army  by  an  i^pearance  of 
iliglit,  he  inquired  with  sternness,  wluu  he  meant ;  and  gams 
orders  Mmself  (or  forming  the  battaKon.  Lee,  during  the  re- 
iindnter  of  dns  hftrd  fought  battle^  displayed  such  courage  Hk  taal 
•ad  mffittuy  eoodnct,  dfat,  had  he  not  tiion^t  proper  aftav 


Lee's 
doct 
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PART  in.  waids  to  write  to  the  conuoflnder  disrespectftil  letters,  on  the 
FEBiOD  n.  events  of  the  battle,  no  fiuther  notice  would  have  been  taken 
CHAP.  Tui.  of  his  irregular  behavior.     But  on  this  occasion,  Washington 
brought  hmi  to  trial  by  a  court  martial,  which  censured  and 
suspended  him  one  year  from  his  command.     He  never  re* 
joined  the  army. 
177$.        Night  separated  the  combatants ;  and  Washington  and  his 
Clinton  .  soldiers  rested  i^n  their  aims,  intending  to  renew  the  con- 
thw  coi^ct.  ^^^*  ^®  succeeding  day ;  but  Clinton  suently  decamped  in 
the  night.    In  the  morning,  he  was  several  miles  distant ;  and 
Cronei  to  moving  through  Middletown  to  Sandy  Hook,  he  finally  cross- 
New  York.  ^  gver  to  New  York. 

Waatungton  ^^  ^^  Ist  of  July,  the  American. comxnander^  leaving  Mor- 
proeee£to  gan's  dragoons  in  lower  Jersey,  proceeded  with  his  army 
die  HodMD.  towards  the  Hudson. 

Fteneh  fleet      A  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and 
*2^^^'  six  frigates,  was  now  sent  to  the  aid  of  America,  commanded 
*^un^'  hy  the  Count  d'Estaing.     The  admiral  left  Toulcm  on  the  18th 
of  April,  with  the  intention  of  blockading  the  British  in  the 
Delaware.     He  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  8th  of 
June ;  but  finding  that  Adoural  Howe  had  left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  designing  to  en- 
gage him  there ;  but  the  large  size  of  his  ships  prevented. 
*^]|^^      On  the  14th  of  September,  Benjamin  Franklin,  still  in 
'^^^rterto^*  France,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  and  powers  of  minister 
F^uee.     plenipotentiary  to  that  court 
Expedition       Washington,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  firom 
g^^     the  presence  of  the  French  fleet,  directed  an  expedition  against 
Iiland.     Rhode  Island,  for  which  he  detached  a  force  of  10,000  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards associated  generals  Greene  and  La  Fa^tte.      The 
force  to  which  this  army  was  opposed,  consisted  of  6,000 
troops,  which  were  stationed  at  Newport,  and  commanded  by 
Greneral  Pisot 
Sullivan  had,  with  the  advice  of  Washington,  concerted  a 
^mMo^'   P^^^  ^^  operations  with  the  French  admiral  d'Estaing,  who 
menu      arrived  off  Newport,  on  the  25th  of  July.     His  army  had  ta- 
ken post  near  Providence,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, that,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  force  under  Pigot.    The 
fleet  was  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  land  £e  French 
troops  on  the  north  part  of  the  island,  while  the  Americans 
were  to  land  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  coast 
kM^  p.         On  the  8th  of  August,  General  SuUiiran  .joined  General 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  the  descent  was  to  be  made  the  next 
day.    The  fleet  presented  itself.    Some  militia,  who  were  to 
join  the  anny,  failed  to  come  at  the  expected  hour,  and  Sulli- 
van tepresented  to  the  French  admiral,  the  necessity  of  a  short 
^■l^*"^  delay.    On  the  morning  of  the  nindi,  he  crossed  the  east 
pasngei  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Iriand.    Go 
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the  tenth,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and 
d'Estaing  left  Sullivan  to  give  chase  to  the  British  admiral, 
promising  to  return  to  his  assistance.  The  crafty  Howe  led 
him  on,  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

On  the  15th,  Sullivan  commenced  the  sieffe  of  Newport, 
still  believing  that  he  should  have  the  promised  aid  of  the 
French  fleet.  Great  was  his  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
when  d'Estainff,  having  returned  in  a  shattered  condition,  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  remain,  but  on  die  22d  he 
sailed  to  Boston  to  refit.  Thus  deserted  by  his  allies,  one  half 
of  his  army,  which  consisted  of  militia,  refused  to  remain, 
and  encounter  the  danger,  to  which  he  was  now  exposed,  of 
an  attack  from  the  British  at  New  York. 

Thus  weakened,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Newport,  on  the  28th, 
and  retired  to  a  commanding  situation  on  the  north  part  of  the 
island.  The  enemy  followed,  and,  on  the  29th  attacked  his 
army.  After  a  sharp  conflict  of  half  an  hour,  in  which  Sulli- 
van lost  211  of  his  troops,  and  Pigot  260,  Uie  British  gave 
way,  and  retired  to  Quaker  Hill.  The  next  day,  a  letter  from 
Washington  informed  him,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  had  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York«  His 
prospects  were  now  completely  reversed,  and  instead  of  W 
ping  to  conquer  the  British  forces,  his  own  were  in  imminent 
.danger.  By  a  skill  that  has  been  much  commended,  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  drawing  off  his  army  to  the  main  land.  The  very 
next  day,  CUnton,  who  had  been  detained  by  adverse  winds, 
arrived  at  the  island,  with  4,000  men. 

This  affair  was  unhappy  in  its  efltects.  D'Estaing  had  left 
Sullivan  to  his  fate,  not  only  against  his  entreaties,  but  against 
the  warm  remonstrances  of  generals  Greene  and  La  Fayette. 
The  resentment  excited  in  the  breast  of  Sullivan,  and  the  dis- 
approbation of  many  others,  gave  to  Washington  the  greatest 
uneasiness;  and  called  forth  all  lus  address  to  soothe  their  ruf- 
fled spirits,  and  prevent  an  open  rupture  with  the  French 
admiral. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  disappointed  of  his  expected  prize,  bent 
Ida  course  towards  New  York.  He  left  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  board  the  transports,  to  General  Gray,  with  orders 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  American  privateers,  which  resort- 
ed to  Buzzard's  bay,  and  the  adjacent  rivers.  This  order  was 
executed  upon  sixty  larger  vessels,  and  some  small  craft. 
Proceeding  to  New  Bedtord  and  Fair  Haven,  he  destroyed 
many  miUs,  warehouses,  and  much  private  property. 

In  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  savages,  were  frequent  and  inhuman.  The  ruthless 
chiefs  who  guided  them  in  their  sanguinary  eiqpeditions,  were 
Cdonel  Jolm  Butler,  a  tory  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-blooded 
Indian.  The  settlement  of  Wyoming,  which  coasisted  of 
ei^t  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Susqaehannah,  was  one  of 
the  moBl  flooriahing  and  delightful  in  America.    The  mtjority 
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PARtin.  of  its  inhabitants  were  eminently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their 

MnOD  n.  country,  and  although*  from  their  frontier  position,  they  were 

e«ip.  rm.  themselves  exposed,  yet  they  had  sent  their  young  and  able* 

^-Si'v-^^^  bodied  men,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,     but  tories  were 

numerous  among  them.     Several  had  been  arrested,  and  sent 

to  the  proper  authorities  for  trial.    This  excited  the  indigna* 

tion  of  the  party,  who  now  united  with  the  Indians.     Resort^ 

ing  to  artifice,  they  pretended  a  desire  to  cultivate  peace,  wUle 

they  were  preparing  for  a  bloody  revenge. 

IVY8.        The  patriots  had  constructed  several  forts  .for  the  securxcy 

ittM-      of  the  inhabitants.     In  June,  a  formidable  force  of  Indians 

^KodL  wUh  *^^  tories,  under  the  command  of  Butler  and  Brandt  appeared 

Indians  and  ou  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.    They  soon  took  aQ  the 

*2^VJ^  forts,  except  that  of  Wilkesbarre — ^butchering  men,  women,  and 

ftmjqni  and  children,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  burning  the  houses. 

dtfiniMleM.  The  tories  were  more  sanguinary  than  the  savases  themselves. 

Fathers  and  sons  were  arrayed  against  each  oUier,  and  in  one 

ease  a  brother  slew  a  brother,  while  he  was  beseeching  him 

for  mercy. 

At  Wilkesbarre  was  collected  all  the  remaining  military  force 
of  the  valley,  under  the  patriot  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  It 
eonsisted  of  about  fifty  regular  troops,  and  volunteers  to  die 
number  of  three  hundred.  Their  foe,  one  thousand  stnmg, 
and  flushed  with  success,  was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  They 
had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  or  be  attacked ;  and  early  on 
the  3d  of  July,  this  little  devoted  band  left  their  women  aftd 
children  in  the  fort,  and  at  a  few  miles  distance,  met  and  gave 
battle  to  a  force  nearly  treble  their  own.  They  fought  with 
desperation;  but  their  foe  out-flanked  and  surrounded,  sad 
then,  barbarously  massacred  them.  Only  sixteen  escaped. 
The  enemy  next  marched  to  the  fort,  which  there  was  none  to 
defend.  It  was  surrendered,  under  promise  of  the  protection 
of  life.  But  the  engagement  was  violated,  and  many  of  the 
helpless' and  unresisting,  fell  by  the  hands  of  those,  who  had 
but  just  murdered  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
Sept  Disputes  occurred  about  this  time,  between  the  French  and 

2^^^    Americans  at  Boston,  and  also  at  Charleston,  South  Cato- 
fVuich.     ^^*     ^^  hoth  these  places  some  of  the  French  were  killed. 
At  Boston,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Sauveur  lost  his  Hfe.     Con* 
gress  attributed  these  unfortunate  affairs  to  British  machina« 
tionS;  and  the  French  admiral  forebore  to  inquire  farther. 
The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  hoping  to  serve  the  United  States 
by  his  representations  in  France,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  repass  the  Atlantic. 
FVeneh  and      Admiral  d'£staing  left  Boston  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the 
I^J^I^  8d  of  November.    The  same  day  the  British  Commodore  He- 
tfatf 'W^it    tham  left  Sandy  Hook,  having  on  board  5,000  land  troops,  un- 
^■^*^     der  Major  General  Grant,  to  sustain  the  English  garrisons  in 
ttose  Islands.    Re  was  followed,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
Iqr  AAoBinl  Byien  (1a4io  had  superseded  Admiral  Howe)  with 
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the  whole  English  fleet.  The  French  took  Dominica  from 
the  English ;  and  the  English,^  St.  Lucia  from  the  French. 

In  planning  the  campaign  for  this  year,  the  enemy  had  pla- 
ced their  principal  hope  of  success  in  conquering  the  southern 
states.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  late  period  of  the  cam- 
paign,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prepared  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  this  design.  He  then  sent  to  Georgia,  under  con- 
voy of  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  2,500  men,  English,  Hessians, 
and  refugees.  This  army  was  commanded  hy  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who,  on  the  27th  of  December,  arrived  before  Savannah. 
The  place  being  unprepared  for  defense,  he  defeated  the 
Americans  under  Major  General  Robert  Howe,,  and  killed  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  of  his  troops,  and  then  took  possessicm 
of  the  ci^.  Four  hundred  and  fifly  American  troops,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  fell  into  his  hands. 
That  part  of  the  American  army  which  escaped,  retreated 
into  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  Washington  took  winter-quar- 
ters at  Middlebrook. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Campugn  of  1779. 

Ths  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  subjugate,  at  the 
outset  of  this  campaign,  the  whole  state  of  Georgia  to  the 
royal  authority.  The  capital  being  already  in  possession  of 
the  British,  they  soon  overran  the  adjacent  country.  Sunbury 
still  held  out  for  congress.  General  Prevost,  conmiander  of 
the  troops  at  St.  Augustine,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Clinton, 
left  Florida,  and,  after  a  march  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship, attacked  the  garrison  at  Sunbury.  They  made  a  show 
of  resistance ;  but  the  country  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  compeUed  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Prevost  then  proceeded  to  Savannah,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  forces.  The  whole  of  Georgia  was 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  royalists ;  and  Clintdn  had 
accomplished  all  that  he  had  expected  to  effect,  before  he 
should  be  joined  by  recruits  from  England.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  Charleston ;  but, 
aware  that  if  he  did  not  proceed  with  offensive  operations,  his 
army  would  languish,  and  his  enemy  soon  put  hini  on  the  de- 
fensive, he  planned  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  giving 
the  command  to  General  Gardner.  The  English  were,  how- 
ever, so  valiantly  received  by  the  Carolinians,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  return,  after  having  experienced  a  severe  loss. 
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PART  in.       One  of  the  motives  of  the  British  ministry,  in  transfening 

MftioD  II.  the  war  into  the  southern  states,  was  the  opinion,  ^lat  a  great 

oftA*.  IX.    proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were,  at  heaH,  in  favor  of  the 

'''^^^^*^  mo&er  country;  and  that,  if  an  opportunity  presented,  they 

1TT9.     would  flock  to  ner  standard.     They  were  not  mistaken  in  the 

lieye  tlw     hebef,  that  there  were  royulists ;  but  they  were  deceived  as 

people  favor-  to  their  number  and  efficient  strength. 

abte  to  them.  Qf  these  ro3ralists,  there  were  several  kinds.  Some  of  the 
least  violent,  concealing  their  sentiments,  resided  in  the  midst 
Bubarity  of  ^  ^^  republicans ;  some  lived  solitary,  and  watched  a  fkvora- 
Um  tones,  ble  Opportunity  to  declare  themselves  ;  while  others  were  so 
rancorous  as  even  to  unite  with  the  Indians ;  and,  assisting  in 
their  nocturnal  massacres,  their  conduct  was  more  baifiarous 
than  dxat  of  the  savages  themselves. 

To  support  and  encourage  these  Jriends  to  the  royal  cause, 

the  British  generals  moved  up  the  river  to  Augusta.      They 

Bapresanta-  sent  out  numerous  emissaries,  who  represented  to  them  that 

^'Smunt  ^^^  ^*®  ^®  ^^^^  ^  j^^  *^®  royal  standard.  They  were  told 
that  they  wanted  nothing  but, union,  to  become  incomparably 
the  stronger  party ;  to  be  enabled  to  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  had  so  long  loaded  them  with  indignities>  and  to  entitle 
them  to  the  high  rewards,  which  await  those  who  are  found 
faithful  among  the  faithless. 

The  royalists  rose  in  arms,  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Boyd,  one  of  their  chiefs ;  and,  moving 
towards  the  British  army,  piUaged,  burnt,  and  murdered  on 
Colonel     ^^^^  ^^y*      Meantime,  the   Carolinians  collected  a  force, 
Pickens  de-  which,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pickens,  met  them, 
^f^LJLfJf  just  as  they  had  nearly  reached  their  destination.     A  furious 
nsar^gus-  conflict  ensued,  and  the  republicans  totally  defeated  the  party. 
t«.         Seventy-six  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  deauii  as 
criminals ;  but  mercy  was  extended  to  the  whole  number, 
except  five. 
Towards  the  fclose  of  the  preceding  year.  General  Lincoln 
takes^m-   ^^  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  Carolinians,  to  take  the 
mandofthe  command  of  the  southern  forces.     He  arrived,  on  the  4th  of 
fiwcM^i^Sie  I^^cember,  at  Charleston ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  took 
soQth.      post  at  Purysburg.     As  the  enemy  extended  their  posts  up  the 
Savannah,  on  the  southern  side,  Lincoln  extended  his  on  the 
northern  bank.     He  fixed  one  encainpment  at  Black  Swamp, 
and  another  nearly  opposite  Augusta ;  intending,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  force,  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  oblige  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  upper  parts  of 
Georgia.     Meantime,  Prevost  fell  down  the  river  to  Hudson's 
ferry. 

Lincoln,  whose  army  amounted  to  4,000,  intended  to  re- 
take the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  and  restrict  him  to  the  coast. 
Hd  stations  He  detached  General  Ashe,  with  2,000  men,  of  the  North 
B  ^Creek.  ^*^^^*  militia,  to  take  post  at  a  strong  position,  on  Briar  creek. 
Provost  took  measures,  by  judicious  feints,  to  keep  the  atten- 
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liod  of  lincola  diT«it6d,  while  be  laarchfiyl  to  ^uxpriae  the  on-  PARTm. 
guvded  Ashe.  Hb  was  so  completely  sucoessful,  that  he  had  fbbiod  n. 
entered  the  eamp  of  the  Americans  before  they  were  aware  chap.  n. 
of  his  approach.  Panic-struck,  the  militia  fled,  without  finog  Vi^rvr:^ 
a  shot ;  but  many  of  them  being  drowned  in  the  river,  and  March  3. 
swallowed  up  in  the  marshes,  met  with  a  death,  which  they  S**^ 
might  po8aU>Iy  have  escaped  by  a  gallant  resistance.  £aii^  de- 

The  regular  troops  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  animated  by  ^i^^ 
the  example  of  their  commander,  the  brave  General  Elbert, 
made  a  vigorous  resiataace  ;  but,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and     mww^ 
outnumbered  by  their  enemies,  they  were  con^>elled  to  yield.    AmerieaB 
By  this  diaastrous  affiiir.  General  IjLncoln  must  have  been  de-  lowi  1.000 
piived  of  1,600  of  his  troops ;  as  only  four  huadreid  returned 
to  his  camp. 

Again  the  British  were  masters  9i  all  Georgia.    They  had  Pre?o8t  or- 
free  commnnieatbn  with  the  encouraged  loyalists,  not  only  in  g>nlMs  mo»- 
the  back  parts  of  this  state,  but  also  in  those  of  the  Carolinas ;   Je^n£ 
and  General  Prevoat  now  proceeded  to  organize  a  colonial 
govemnment 

Alarmed,  but  not  dismayed,  the  Carddniana  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  draw  out  their  militia.    John  Butledge, 
in  whom  all  classes  confided,  was  chosen  governor.     By  die 
middle  of  Aparil,  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5,000 
fighting  men.     On  the  23d,  he  reaumed  his  intention  of  occu- 
pyiog  Georgia ;  and,  leaving  1,000  of  his  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Moultrie,  to  garrison  I^iiysburg  and  Black  Swamp,  he 
marched  with  the  remainder  up  the  Savannah.     Meantime, 
the  anny  of  Prcvost,  which  vras  increased  by  the  royalists,  ^f^??*  *" 
dOBsed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  defeated  Greneral  Moul-  tzvttbibeftn 
trie,  who,  finding  Purysburg  and  Black  Swamp  untenable,  had    IVevoit 
retired  towaods  Charleston. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  enemy  appeared  before  that  city.     ^     ^  ^ 
The  garrison  was  small,  although  it  luid  been  the  day  before  ChArinfioa 
reinforced  by  500  mihtia,  under  Governor  Rutledge,  and  by    ui?«sted. 
the  ''American  Legion,"  under  the  Count  Pidaski.     Their    ^^^ 
only  hope  of  relief  was  from  the  hourly  expected  presence  of  Coa^tPfi^ 
Lincoln.     When,  therefore,  they  were,  on  the  morning  of  the      ^**^ 
12th,  summoned  to  surrender,  they  sent  out  commissioners  to 
negotiate,  who  contrived,  by  requiring  certain  conditions,  to 
bring  on  a  long  dispute.     In  the  meantime,  they  were  making 
vigoToos  preparations  for  real  defense,  and  a  great  show,  as  OenenlUn- 
if  weD  prepared  for  resistance.     The  fears  of  Prevpst  began  coin  wriTes, 
to  operate,  and  he  drew  ofl"  his  troops  some  miles  from  the  *^*^JJj*' 
town.     While  he  hesitated,  and  delayed  to  attack  the  city,  the 
army  of  Lincoln  uM>eared. 

Provost  now  retired  to  St  James  and  St  John's,  southward   j^JS?' 
of  Charieston ;  his  design  being  to  pass  along  these  fertile  ^g^^m^mt 
islands,  and  the  others  which  line  tne  coast     Lincoln  fol-     StStono 
lowed  him  upon  the  main  land,  and  an  indecisive  engagement      '"f* 
of  some  regiments  occurred  at  Stono  Feny.    General  Prevost 
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PART  ni.  iei\  a  garrison  in  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island,  pnder  com 
PBRiQD  n.  mand  of  Colonel  Maitland,  and  dien  retired  wi&  the  British 
OHAP.  iz.   miiiii   anxij  to  Savannah;  whUe  General  Lincoln,  with    the 
^■'^'^^'^^^  American  forces,  took  post  at  Sheldon. 
1TT9.         In  May,  General  Clinton  sent  out  from  New  York  a  fleet, 
Bhti^make  ^^^^^  ^^  command  of  Commodore  Collier,  with  a  corps  of 
a  descent    2,000  men,  under  General  Matthews,  to  make  a  descent  upaa 
apon  Yir-   Virginia,  and,  by  devastating  the  country,  to  keep  the  inhabit- 
b^^wyeral  ^^^  ^  ^  continual  state  of  alarm.     He  had  hopes,  that,  by 
tovnm^     the  aid  of  the  loyalists,  this  force  would  be  able  to  overawe 
and  effect  a  revolt  of  the  state.     The  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
Chesapeake,,  and  blocked  up  the  entrani;es  of  James  river  and 
Hampton  Roads.  A  part  of  the  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of 
Elizabeth  river :  then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Gosport,  burned  those  places,  and  spread  devastation 
through  the  country.    They  demolished  magazines,  and  took 

rt  quantities  of  provisions,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
American  army,  and  burned  or  removed  all  the  stores  and 
shipping.    Failing,  however,  in  the  grand  object  of  producing 
a  revolt,  Clinton  recalled  them  to  New  York. 
Stonjr  Point      He  nett  resolved  to  attack  the  American  works  at  Stony 
^^^''   Bni  Verplank's  Points,  two  opposite  projections  of  land  on 
the  Hudson  river.     The  Americans  nad  constructed  these 
works  at  great  labor  and  expense.     They  were  important,  as 
they  commanded  King's  Ferry,  and  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  circuit 
of  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  to  communicate,  by  land,  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 
JniMl.  General  Clinton,  commanding  this  expedition  in  person, 

2]jg2t*I  ^^^  ^®^  ^^^^  ®^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'    ^®  ^"^  proceeded 
voder  Sir H.  against  Stony  Point;  and  the  Americans,  being  unprepared 
<^^I^>>>on-     for  defease,  evacuated  the  place.     At  Verplank's  Point,  the 
fort  named  La  Fayette  had  just  been  completed.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  fort  was  commanded  by  the  heights  of 
Stony  Point,  upon  which  the  British  had,  during  .the  night, 

g anted  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  another  of  mortars, 
srly  in  the  morning,  this  artillery  was  turned  against  Fort 
La  Fayette ;  and  the  eneiny  having  invested  it,  all  probability 
of  relief  was  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  General 
Clinton  gave  orders  fc^r  completing  the  works  of  Stony  Point ; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  he  encamped  his  army  at  Philipsburg, 
half  way  between  Verplank's  Point  and  New  York. 

Atnhis  period,  the  commerce  of  the  British  on  Lcmg  Island 

sound  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Connecticut  privateers. 

They  intercepted  whatever  nude  its  appearance  on  their 

,^^       waters,  and  by  this  means  distressed  the  British  army  in 

OoJmor    New  York,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  its  sup- 

jyyon      plies  from  this  quarter.     Governor  Tryon,  by  the  orders  of 

•Mnt  np^  Clinton,  embarked  with  a  strong  detachment,  proceeded  to 

^       '       New  Haven  and  destroy^  all  the  shipping  which  he  found 
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in  that  port.  He  then  advanced  to  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  PARTIIL 
Greenwich,  all  of  which  places  he  barbarously  consigned  to  pbbiodil 
the  flames.  Besidesthelossof  a  great  quantity  of  shipping  and  ^^^^'  i'* 
whale-boats,  the  destruction  of  private  property  was  great.        v^'-v-^ 

While  the  British  were  thus  desolating  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut, Washington  undertook  the  recovery  of  Verplank's 
and  Stony  Points.     He  charged  General  Wayne  with  the 
attack  of  Stony  Point,  and  General  Howe  with  that  of  Ver- 
plank's.    The  troops  commanded  by  Wayne  arrived  under  the 
waUs  of  ihe  fort  about  midnight.     Divided  into  two  columns, 
they  attacked  the  fort  from  opposite  positions:     The  English 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them ;  but  they  rushed  impe- 
taousjy  onward,  opening  their  way  with  the  bayonet.     They    JJy  Jj" 
scaieJ  the  fort,  and  the  two  victorious .  columns  met  in  the  Americaiis, 
centie  ot  the  works.     The  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  ™  ^'"^'Lt^ 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  six  hundred :  the  Ame-  stonyl^oint. 
ricans  losi  but  one  hundred.     This  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  of  the  whole  war.     The  attack  upon  Verplank's 
Point  proved  unsuccessful. 

When  Clinton  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  he  determined  not  to  suffer  the  Americans  to  remain  in 
possession,  and  dispatched  a  corps  of  troops  to  dislodge  them. 
Washington,  unwiUing  to  hazard  a  battle,  ordered  General 
Wayne  to  retire,  having  dismantled  the  fort,  and  removed 
the  artillery  and  stores  ;  which  were  valuable  and  important.  Ganrison  at 
On  the  19tfi,  Major  Lee,  with  three  hundred  men,  completely  ^*'*^'*J^^!* 
sorprised  the  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  killed  thirty  ^'^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  159  prisoners. 

At  the  east,  the  British  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  UnSccea*- 
Amertcans.     Colonel  M'Lean  had  embarked  from  Halifax,    fui  exde- 
with  a  detachment,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river  ^i^^on  of  Um 
he  was  strongly  posted.     His  object  was  to  annoy  the  eastern  a^inat  the 
frontier,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  from   British  at 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Washington.     The  P®***®"*- 
Bostonians,  in  great  alarm,   fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Saltonstall,  an  armament  with  which  they  dis- 
patched a  portion  of  land  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen* 
era!  Lovell.     On  their  arrival  at  Penobscot,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  immediately,  which  would  have  insured  them 
success,  they  delayed  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  entrench  them- 
selviA.     On  the  day  of  the  intended  attack,  Commodore  Col- 
liei,  whom  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of  M'Lean, 
had  sent  from  Sandy  Hook  to  his  relief,  appeared  with  his 
fleet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.     The  Americans  re- 
embarked,  but  Collier  attacked  their  flotilla,  and  entirely  des- 
troyed it.     The  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  order  to  eflect  their 
escape,  were  obliged  to  land,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  for- 
ests; dirough  wUch  they  found  their  way  to  their  homes. 
The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  a  severe  mortification,  as 
well  as  a  serious  loss,  to  the  Americans. 


29d  SITLLITAN  CHASTISES   THE    INDIiKB  AND  TORIES. 

PART  III-      In  the  meantime,  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  another  at 
PERIOD  n.  Cherry  Valley,  and  other  Indian  enormities,  had  called  so 
OHA'-  X.    loudly  for  punishment,  that  in  July,  congress  sent  General 
"-^''^'^*-'  Sulliran,  with  3,000  troops,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.     He  proceeded  up  the  Susquehannah ;   and  at  Wy- 
oming was  joined  by  a  reinforcemeiit  of  1,600  men,  under  the 
command  of  James  Clinton,  of  New  York. 
iTT9.         The  Indians  and  royalists  had  assembled  in  great  mimberSy 
BuUif  ^de-  ^"*^®'  ^®  direction  of  their  ferocious  leaders,  Johnson,  But- 
featB  the  to- ler,  and  Brandt.     Confident  in  their  strength,  they  had  ad- 
ries  and    yanced  to  Newtown ;  and,  while  awaiting  Sulliran's  approach, 
nnges.    j^^  thrown  up  an  extensive  entrenchment,  strengthened  by  a 
palisade  and  redoubts,  after  the  European  manner.     General 
Sullivan;  on  his  arrival,  immediately  attacked  the  place  ;  and 
the  Indians,  ^  after  defending  it  two  hours,  fled  in  disorder. 
Few  however  were  killed,  and  none  made  prisoners.     Sulli- 
van took  possession  of  Newtown,  from  whence  he  made  in- 
cursions into  the  other  parts  of  their  conntry.    The  terrified 
savages  made  no  further  resistance,  but  escaped  to  the  forests. 
A  great  quantity  of  grain  was  burned,  forty  Indian  villages 
were  utterly  destroyed,    and  no  trace  of  vegetation  left. 
Greneral  Sullivan,  after  having  accomplished  this  severe  ret- 
ribution, went  with  his  army  to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Campaign  of  1779. — CoDtinued. 


1TT9.         '^^  understand  the  history  of  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to 

War  of  the  keep  in  view,  not  only  the  movements  of  the  forces  of  Amer- 

^ffT^*^^  ica,  but  also  those  of  its  ally  and  its  enemy.     The  commence- 

th?We8?  xnent  of  the  present  year  found  the  Count  d^Estaing  and 

Indies.      Lord  Byron,  with  their  respective  fleets,  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  former  was  reinforced  by  a  squadron,  under  the  Count 

de  Grasse,  and  the  latter  by  an  armament  under  Commodore 

Rowley. 

Their  fleets  were  now  nearly  equal,  and  the  English  were 
desirous  of  a  naval  battle ;  but  the  French  had  in  view  the 
conquest  of  the  neighboring  English  islands ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  had  on  board  a  considerable  land  force,  which  must, 
in  die  event  of  a  battle,  be  exposed,  and  could  aflbrd  no  as- 
sistance. D'Edtaing  was  therefore  averse  to  an  engagement, 
and  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  at  Martinico. 
_^.  Meantime,  Lord  Byron  sailed  towards  England,  to  convoy 

QCMr  ^^'  ^  ^^^^  0^  merchantmen.     No  sooner  had  he  left  the  West 
^Hnoait.     IndieS)  than  the  French  admiral  sent  a  detached  squadron  to 
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St.   Yincenty  which,  succeeded  in  captorinj;  that  valuable   PART  in. 
island.  period  n. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  d'Estaing,  who  h^  received  a  rein-    <^hap.  z. 
forcement  from  France,  left  Martinico,  his  fleet  consisting  of  ^-^^v-^ 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  c^me  to     1779. 
anchor  in  a  harbor  of  Grenada.     On  this  island  he  landed  p  ^^^7  ^* 
2,500  men,  and  attacked  and  carried,  by  a  bloody  and  de-  ture  Greni^ 
structive  assault,  St.  George,  its  principal  fortress,  when  die        ^^' 
whole  island  submitted  to  France. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  d'Estaing  received  letters  from 
General  Lincoln,  President  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Plombard,  consul  of  France,  from  which  he  learned  the  French  fed- 
dissatisfaction  which  e]dsted  in  America.     The  republicans    miral  re- 
complained,  that  the   alliance   with   France  had  produced  ^^^J^J^ 
nothing  which  corresponded  either  to  the  greatness  of  their      cana. 
ally,  or  the  general  expectations  of  the  Americans.     It  was 
said,  that  the  sums  expended  upon  Rhode  Island  were  worse 
than  fruitless ;  and  that  the  zeal  with  which  the  Bostonians 
had  victualled  and  equipped  the  French  fleet,  produced  no 
better  effect  tl^an  its  immediate  desertion  of  their  coasts,  on 
distant  expeditions.     The  loss   of  Savannah  and  Georgia,  ^ 

which  o(>ened  to  the  British  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Caroli- 
naSy  was  attributed  to  this  cause  ;  and  finally  it  was  said,  that 
while  the  French  were  enriching  themselves  in  distant  seas, 
with  the  conquests  of  the  British  possessions,  they  left  the 
Americans,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  of  the  treaty,  to  sus- 
tain the  burden  of  the  war.  These  complaints  were  followed 
by  earnest  entreaties,  that  d^staing  would  immediately  re- 
store the  confidei^ce  of  the  Americans,  by  hastening  to  their 
succor. 

Count  d'Estaing  had  received  instructions  to  return  imme-     Sept  I. 
diately  to  Europe,  but  moved  by  these  representations  he  ven-  ^^^^^ 
tured  to   disobey  the  summons ;   and  directing  his   course  the  cotst  of 
to   Georgia,  he  appeared  off"  the  coast  on  the   1st  of  Sep-    0«oi«ife. 
tember. 

He  believed  that  there  were  two  plans,  which,  if  America 
could  successfully  execute,  the  war  must,  of  necessity,  come 
to  a  conclusion.     One  of  these,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
anny  under  General  Prevost,  at  Savannah;  and  the  other,    Conoerti 
and  more  difficult,  was  to  attack  by  sea  and  land,  conjointly    "^S^J**. 
with  Washington,  the  British  forces  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Lwoolii. 
It  was  determined  to  attempt  the  former;    and  the  Count 
d^&taing  and  General  Lincoln  lost  no  time  in  conmiencing 
their  joint  operations. 

The  French  admiral  had  sent  ships  to  Charleston  with  the 
joyful  news  of  his  arrival  in  those  waters.     They  surprised 
and  captured  some  British  vessels  loaded  with  provisions.  Brititk  Mi- 
General  Prevost,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  sent  expresses,  di-  etalatSfe- 
recting  the  forces  under  Maitland,  and  those  at  Sunbury,  to  "^^^  ^ 
repair  with  soeed  to  Savannah.     He  removed  the  shipping      posts. 
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PARTni.  farther  up  the  river,  destroyed  the  batteries  >  on  the  island  of 
PERIOD  n.  Tybee,  and  pressed  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Savannah. 
CHAP.  X.        Meantime,  Gen.  Lincoln  marched  towards  Savaanali,  leav- 
*— ''"^''^•^  ing  orders  for  the  militia  to  collect  from  all  quarters,  and  join 
1770.     his  army.     Before  he  had  arrived,  d'£8taing  had  invested 
im^^    the  place,  and  demanded  of  Prevost  to  surrender  to  the  arms 
mTested  by  of  France ;   a  measiire  which  was  displeasing  to  the  republi- 
the  French,  cans.     The  expected  reinforcements  of  Prevost  had  not  yet 
^bj^^the   arrived ;   and  he  amused  the  French  admiral  by  a  protracted 
Americans,  negotiation.     D'Estaing  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a 
truce  of  twenty-fotir  hours.     In  the  meantime,  Maitland  ar- 
rived, with  eight  hundred  men ;   and  there  was  then  no  fur- 
ther talk  of  surrendering.     Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  Lm- 
coin,  with  3,000  troops,  had  also  arrived  before  Savannah 
Works  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced  on 
the  24th  of  September. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  trenches  were  completed,  the 
batteries   armed,  and  a  bombardment  commenced.      Fifty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars,  3ent  an  incessant 
shower  of  balls  and  shells.     The  city  was  on  fire  in  many 
#  Oct.  3.      places.     The  burning  roofs  fell  upon  the  women,  the  children 
bomhlSi^  and  the  unarmed  multitude;  and  every  where  were  seen  the 
ment  of  Sa-  crippled,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.     Five  days  this  firing  con- 
^■'"*"**-     tinned,  and  although  so  dreadful  to  the  town,  it  was  nearly 
harmless  to  the  fort.     Touched  with  the  sufferings  which  he 
witnessed,  Prevost  requested  permission  that  the  women  and 
children  should  be  sent  down  the  river,  on  board  of  vessels 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  French,  to  await  there  the  issue 
of  the  siege.     d'Estaing,  fearing  to  be  again  entrapped,  refu- 
sed this  humane  request. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  fleet  would  be  exposed  to 
dangers,  and  himself  to  disgrace,  should  the  admiral  longer 
detain  it.     And  although  the  allies  knew  that  they  were  put- 
Oct.  9.      ting  to  great  hazard  that  which  delay  would  make  certain,  yet 
*I^com-    the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand  it ;   audit  was 
"makeT^  resolved  to  assault  the  town.     The  flower  of  the  combined 
Uoody  as-   armies  were  led  to  the  attack  by  the  two  commanders,  d'Es- 
JJ^^J^^  taing  and  Lincoln.     They  met  with  many  disasters,  and  a 
'  final  repulse.     The  number  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded 
shows  that  the  battle  must  have  been  bloody.     The  French 
Pnlaaki     loss  was  700;   the   American,   four  hundred.     The    Count 
slain.      d'Elstaing   was  wounded,  but  recovered ;   the  Count  Pulaski, 
while  bravely  charging  at  the  head  of  200  horse,  received  a 
wound  which  caused  his  death,  and  deprived  America  of  one 
of  her  most  valiant  and  disinterested  defenders.     On  the  1 8ih, 
Oct.  18.     the  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Savannah.     Lincoln  crossed  the 
tf^fl^  river  with  his  regular  troops ;  the  militia  disbanded,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes ;  and  d'Estaing  set  sail  for  Europe. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  French,  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Rhode  Island  precipitately,  with  the  loss 
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of  his  nranitions ;  leaving  that  state  to  revert  peaceably  to  the  PART  in. 
Tmioa.  ,  PBRioDn. 

Near  the  dose  of  this  year  occurred,  on  the  coast  of  Eng-    chap.  x. 
land,  that  unexampled  sea-fight,  which  gaVe  to  the  name  of  v^^^v^^^ 
Paul  Jones  such  terrific  eclat    This  man  was  a  native  of  Scot-    17T9. 
land,  but  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     His  ^^  Jotm. 
flotilla  was  composed  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  of  forty 
guns ;  the  Alliance,  of  thirty-six,  (both  American  ships,)  the 
Pallas,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty-two,  in  the  pay  of  congress, 
and  two  other  smaller  vessels.     He  fell  in  with  a  British  mer- 
chant fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  Captain 
Pearson,  with  the  frigate  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty. 

Pearson  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  he  bore  down    Sept.  23. 
to  enea^re  him,  while  the  merchantmen  endeavored  to  sain  ^'^^^tce  en- 
the  coast.    The  American  flotilia   formed  to  receive  him.  ^iSTcaiH 
The  two  enetnies  joined  battle  about  seven  in  the  evening,  tain  Peaiwm 
The  British  having  the  advantage  of  cannon.of  a  longer  reach,  ^^LSJ? 
Jones  resolved  to  fight  them  closer.     He  brought  up  his  ships, 
until  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  came  in  contact  with  those  of 
his  enemy.     Here  the  phrensied   combatants  fought  from 
seven  till  ten.     Paul  Jones  now  found  that  his  vessel  was  so 
shattered,  that  only  three  effective  guns  remained.    Trusting 
no  longer  to  these,  he  assailed  his  enemy  with  grenades; 
which,  falling  into  the  Serapis,  set  her  on  fire  in  several  pla- 
ces.    At  length  her  magazine  blew  up^  and  killed  all  near  it 
Pearson,  enraged  at  his  officers,  who  wished  him  to  surren- 
der, commanded  them  to  board.     Jones,  at  the  head  of  his 
crew,  received  them  at  the  point  of  the  pike ;  and  they  re- 
treated.    But  the  flames  of  the  Serapis  had  communicated  to 
her  enemy,  and  the  vessel  of  Jones  was  on  fire. 

Amidst  this  tremendous  night  scene,  the  Alliance  came  up, 
and,  mistaking  her  partner  for  her  enemy,  she  fired  a  broad- 
side into  the  vessel  of  Jones ;  but  by  the  glare  of  the  burning 
ships  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  turned  her  guns  against 
her  exhausted  foe.     Pearson's  crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  Jones  u>ii- 
his  artillery  dismounted,  and  his  vessel  on  fire ;  and  he  could  ^'^^^JJ^^ 
no  longer  resist.     The  flames  of  the  Serapis  were,  however,  ble  waata  oi 
arrested ;  but  the  leaks  of  the  Good-man  Richard  could  not  be  human  life, 
stopped,  and  the  hulk  went  down  soon  after  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  the  crew  had  been  removed.     Of  the  375  who  were 
on  board  that  renowned  vessel,  300  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Pallas  had  captured  the  Countess  of  Scarborough ;  and 
Jones,  after  this  horrible  victory,  wandered,  with  his  shattered, 
unmanageable  vessels  for  some  time  ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  way  to  the 
waters  of  the  Texel. 

Having  now  brought  to  a  close  the  military  aflfairs  of  the 
campaign,  we  pause  to  take  some  note  of  the  political  trans- 
actions. 


TROUBLES. — ^DBMAOOGkUBS  AMD  OFFICB-8ESJKS&8. 

PART  IP.       Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inutility  to  the^epublicaos^  a£ 
PKRIOD  II.  the  French  fleet,  it  was  in  reality  of  great  importance  to  their 
CBAP.  z.    cause,  as  it  kept  the  British  constantly  in  check.     But  the 
^^'^^^r^^^  alliance  with  France  had  also  its  disadvanUges.     The  public 
1YT9.     feeling,  so  long  strained  to  an  unnstural  elevation,  was  now 
v^^uS^  predisposed  to  sink  to  apathy  ;'  and  the  Americans  were  led 
Tantage  of  to  believe  that  England  must,  from  the  power  of  France,  soon 
the  French  be  compelled  to  yields  although  they  should  remit  their  eflfcxta. 
*°^'         The  leading  patriots  saw  the  enl  with  alarm.     Endeavor^ 
Wachingtoii  ^  ^  counteract  it,  they  called  on  the  people,  by  the  memory 
and  others  of  their  past  exploits,  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  re- 
rtUi?"(Bb^  spect  of  their  allies,  by  the  perils  wmch  still  impended,  and 
inaenaMity.  by  the  power  and  treacherous  policy  of  their  yet  unconquared 
adversary,  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  trust  not   ia 
chance  or  in  strangers,  but  in  their  own  exertions,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  rights  ;  but  vain  was  the  appeal ;  and 
even  jthe  army  was  affected  by  the  lethargic  torpor  of  the  pub* 
lie  mind. 

Ajiother  evil  had  arisen.    The  disorders  of  the  times  had 
produced  a  race  of  men,  who,  seeking  solely  to  enrich  them- 
oelves,  made  a  trade  of  the  publrc  distress.    What  did  they 
The  dema-   care  if  their  country  should  fall,  if  they  could  share  her  spoils  \ 
oSoe^lovOTi  ^^^y  supplies  enriched  them,  as  they  afforded  them  preten- 
of  the  time   COS  for  peculation;  and  the  state  often  paid  dearly  for  what 
^^T  *™*   ^  never  received.     Such  wretches  are  ever  the  loudest  to 
^'*^''^'     chime  in  with  the  tune  of  the  times.     Hypocrites  in  patriot- 
ism, vociferous  for  their  country's  rights,  they  deceived  the 
undisceming,  and  acquired  an  influence,  by  which  they  sought 
to  remove  from  office  all  who  obstructed  their  designs  ;  azkd 
by  their  intrigues,  the  appalling  cry  of  tory  was  raised,  and 
sometimes  not  in  vain,  against  ti^e  upright  officer  who  refused 
to  connive  at  their,  selfish  rapacity. 
PabUc  im-       One  cause  of  this  alarming  degeneracy  in  morals,  lay  in  the 
cmamence  ^®P^^®ci*^o»  ^^  paper  currency.     At  the  close  of  this  year,  a 
^afluctaa-  dollar  in  specie  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for  forty  in  bills, 
tiog  carren-  But,  the  paper  was  fluctuating  in  its  value.     Hence  a  set  of 
^'        men  arose,  who  preferred  sf>eculating  on  this  currency,  to 
honest  industry ;  and  often  in  the  changes  which  occurred, 
the  worthless  amassed  sudden  wealth,  while  many  deserving 
persons  of  moderate  fortunes,  sunk  at  once  to  poverty.     That 
^e  bills  should  have  depreciated,  will  not  be.  mysterious, 
when  we  consider  that  the  immense  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  had  now  been  issued  by  congress. 

The  honest  individual  of  private  life,  will  be  surprised  to 
England     leam  another  reas<Hi  of  the  depreciation  of  American  paper, 
^Sbe^^S-*"  *l^ough  the  wily  politician  knows  that  it  is  no  new  "  trick  of 
ikental      State."    England,  on  this  occasion,  turned  counterfeiter.    Her 
^oBBf.     ministers  sent  over,  and  her  generals  distributed  whole  chests 
of  spurious  bills,  so  perfectly  imitated,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true. 
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In  the  meantime,  America  was  scarcely  less  in  danger  from  PART  III 
friends,  than  enemies.     Congress  was  beset  by  the  intrigues  period  n. 
of  France  and  Spain.     The  former  had  not  intended  to  de-    chap.  x. 
clare  in  her  favor,  until  far  greater  concessions  had  been  ob-  v-^'^^^^^ 
tained ;  but  had  been  surprised  into  the  step,  by  the  unexpect-     17T9. 
ed  fortune  which,  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  Americans  ^^*^^jC**' 
had  single-handed  won  for  themselves,  and  which  made  the  French  cabi- 
French '  cabinet  /ear,  that,  unless   they  hasted  to  declare       ^^ 
ihetmselves,  the  contest  would  be  decided,  and  America  be- 
come  independent,  without  being  in  any  degree  indebted,  to 
them,  or  inclined  to  favor  them.    They  also  feared  that  they 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  powerful  and  effi- 
cient ally  in  a  war  which  they  wished,  on  their  own  account^ 
to  wage  against  (heir  too  powerful  neighbor,  and  hereditary 
enemy.     Now  that  by  the  alliance,  these  objects  were  se- 
cured, they  wished,  in  the  particulars  which  yet  remained  to 
be  settled,  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  for  their  services  ;  and  to 
make  the  Americans  think  rileanly  of  themselves,  would  be  to 
enhance  the  value  of  those  services. 

M.  Gerard,  in  his  commimications  to  congress,  endeavored, 
by  such  means,  to  make  them  consent  to  abandon  to  France 
the  extensive  fisheries  of  Newfoundland ;  and  to  Spain,  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     The  alliance  of  No  uuniA 
Spain  was  also  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  ;  and  the  advanta-    otw  ooi^ 
ges  of  this  were  magnified.     But  congress  were  not  deceived,  gress  ofaiam 
3iey  refused  the  Specious  bait ;  and  Spain,  having  precisely  ^jn^o^ 
the  same  policy  as  France,  and  the  same  desire  to  humble     Spain. 
England,  declared  war  against  that  power,  to  suit  her  own 
purposes;   without  succeeding  in  making  America  believe, 
that  she  did  it  for  her  sake. 

The  British  ministry  had,  in  the  spring,  sent  out  Admiral  ![^^l' 
Arbothnot  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  American  service,  buthaot  oo»^ 
He  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  way,  and  did  not  arrive  yejs  Sir  H. 
until  August.     Under  convoy  of  his  fleet.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ^^^J^ 
with  7,000  men,  saOed  in  December  from  New  York,  for  the     men, 'to 
south,  and  afler  a  tempestuous  and  protracted  voyage,  landed  the  souUi. 
at  Tybee  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  SavannaJi,  the  last  of 
January. 

General  Lincoln,  with  his  army,  was;  at  the  close  of  this   xo^^jiea^ 
year,  in  winter-quarters,  at  Shelden  ;  and  Washington,  divi-  anny  in  win- 
ding his  army  into  two  parts,  sent  one  division  to  take  post  at  ter-qn«ten. 
West  Point,  aAd  himself,  willtthe  other,  occupied  the  heights 
at  Morristown. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

fSnropean  Affiun. — Campaign  of  1780. 

PART  III.      Fresh  indications  of  hostility  towards  England  were  mani- 
PBRiOD  n.  fested  by  the  European  powers.     That  nation  had  become 
CHAP.  XX.   mistress  of  the  sea,  add  had  borne  her  honors  haughtily ;  claim- 
^-^">^'^»-^  ing  the  right  of  searching  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,   for 
17§0.     articles  contraband  of  war,  and  not  allowing  their  national  flag 
England  be-  ^  protect  them  from  her  troublesome  and  insulting  scrutiny, 
treaa  of  the  ^'  common  feeling  of  indignation,  at  this  conduct,  pervaded 
ocean,      the  nations  ;  which,  by  the  policy  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
England  was  made  to  feel,  without  the  power  of  resenting. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  displeasure  produced  by  the  search  and 
"^"fw  »  seizure  of  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels,  sailing  under  the  con- 
proposed    ^oy  of  the  Count  de  Byland,  that  princess  proposed  to  the  na- 
brCatharme  tions  to  unite  in  an  "  armed  neutrality ;"  and  immediately  the 
of  Husaia.   jyjjgg  ^f  I>enmark  and  Sweden  accedfed  to  the  proposal. 

The  treaty  to  which  they  were  mutually  bound,  and  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  this  confederacy,  stipulated,  that  neu- 
tral vessels  might  freely  navigate  from  one  port  to  another, 
even  upon  the  coast  of  belligerent  powers ; — ^that  all  effects 
become  free  so  soon  as  they  are  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
except  such  articles,  as  by  a  former  specified  treaty,  had  been 
declared  contraband  ; — that  no  port  should  be  deemed  block- 
aded, until  such  an  actual  naval  force  had  invested  it,  as  to 
make  its  entrance  dangerous  ; — that  when  any  vessel  had 
shown  by  its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  contraband 
goods,  it  might  place  itself  under  the  escort  of  ships  of  war, 
which  should  prevent  its  being  stopped ; — ^and  finally,  that  the 
legality  of  prizes  should  be  determined  by  these  rules.  In 
order  to  command  respect  for  this  confederation,  the  three  al- 
lied powers  agreed  that  each  should  keep  a  part  of  its  navy 
equipped,  and  make  common  cause  in  protecting  their  com- 
mon trade. 
Reception  These  articles  were  communicated  to  the  courts  of  France, 
aeubmUtv^br  ®P**^»  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  with  an  invitation  to 
the  difierem  join  the  confederacy.  The  two  former  expressed  great  admi- 
powers  of  ration  of  their  wisdom,  and  joy  in  their  adoption ;  and  not  only 
E«rop«-  acceded  to  them,  but  wished  the  northern  powers  to  under- 
stand, that  by  their  directions  to  their  admirals,  they  had  al- 
ready anticipated  them.  The  British  ministry,  unwilling  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Russia,  but  determined  not  to 
admit  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  dissembled,  for  the 
present,  their  displeasure,  and  replied  to  the  invitation  in  a 
vague  and  indecisive  ilianner.  Portugal,  fearful  of  ofiTending 
England,  declined  the  alliance ;  but  Hd^and,  irritated  at  the 
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seizure  of  her  vessels,  and  partaking  in  the  common  feeling  of  PART  IIL 
resentment  towards  England,  disregarded  her  threats,  and  period  n. 
joined  the  armed  neutrality.  °"^-  *^- 

Surrounded  by  so  many  perils,  it  is  not  strange  that  Eng-  '^-^"v'^^^ 
land  prosecuted  the  American  war  with  less  energy,  than  m    ^^^9; 
preceding  years.     Yet  no  signs  of  fear  or  discouragement  ''JjJ^J*^ 
were  manifested.    The  policy  now  to  be  pursued  was  to  draw     operate 
all  the  troops  to  the  south,  except  so  many  as  were  requisite  "gunatthe 
to  keep  possession  of  the  posts  already  acquired  at  the  north.      "^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  alter  remaming  a  short  time  in  the  vi-  Sir  H.  Clin- 
cinity  of  Savtonah,  set  sail  on  the  10th  of  February  for  chwlS!^ 
Charleston,  and  landing  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  he 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono  Perry,  and  after- 
wards of  Wappoo  Cut  and  James  Island.  A  part  of  his  army 
proceeded  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  oppo- 
site to  Charleston.  His  forces  were  soon  increased  by  1,200 
troops  from  Savannah,  under  General  Patterson. 

Not  doubting  that  Charleston  would  be  attacked,  Cen-     General 
end  Lincoln  removed  thither  with  his  army ;  and  in  conjunc-  ^^^  *^ 
tion  with  Governor  Rutledge,  to  whom  the  state  had  confided    rqU^J^ 
dictatorial  powers,  he  tiied  every  measure  to  put  the  city  in  a  prepare  for 
posture  of  defense.    But  they  had  great  difficulties  to  encoun-     ^^'i^'*- 
ter.     The  militia  had  been  disbanded ;  they  were  dispirited,   ,p^^  ^^ 
and  afraid  to  enter  Charleston  on  account  of  the  small-pox,     ooonge- 
which  was  there  prevailing.     Paper  currency  was  out  of     ments. 
credit,  and  many  becoming  discouraged,  as  to  the  final  success 
of  the  republican  cause,  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  which 
had  been  ofifered  by  Provost.    A  considerable  force  was  how- 
ever collected,  and  great*  diligence  was  displayed  in  con- 
structing fortifications. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the.  1st  of  April,  and  the  enemy  JS^^  \ 
was  employed  at  succeeding  periods,  in  erecting  batteries      ^^^ 
across  Charleston  Neck,  while  the  garrison  were  equally  as-  Charlecton, 
siduous  in  preparing  for  defense.    General  Lincoln  had  posted  ^^^^^  ^ 
General  Huger,  with  a  detachment  at  Monk's  Comer.     Hu-    AF^r^«y«^ 
ger  was  driven  from  this  position,  on  the  14th  of  April,  by  the      umy. 
British  troops,  under  Colonels  Webster,  Ferguson,  and  Tarle- 
ton ;  and  thus  the  only  road  by  which  a  retreat  could  be  ef- 
fected, was  at  the  command  of  the  besiegers.    Their  force 
also  was,  about  this  time,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  3,000 
troops  from  New  York. 

The  British  fleet  had,  on  the  9th  of  April,  passed  fort  Moul- 
trie, without  making  an  attack,  losing  by  its  guns,  only  twenty- 
seven  men.    It  then  anchored  near  fort  Johnson.    Clinton, 
the  same  day,  completed  the  first  parallel  across  Charleston     '^•J^* 
Neck,  about  1,100  yards  from  the  American  works  ;  and  after  ^^e  wmSSl 
summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  he  opened  his  batteries       en. 
upon  the  town.     Colonel  Pinckney,  who  commanded  fort 
Mooltrie,  having  withdrawn  his  troops  to  Charleston,  that  fort 
surrendered  on  the  7th  of  May. 
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PARTm.       General  Lincoln  being  thus  completely  surrounded,  capito- 

PERiOD  IL  lated  on  the  12th,  surrendering  his  whole  army,  which  con- 

ohjj*.  zi.  sisted  of  seven  general  officers,  ten  continental  regiments,  and 

^«^"v^>^  three  battalions.     Four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  four 

1760.     frigates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

.  The  successful  operatioas  of  the  British  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  and  in  the  defense  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Moncreiff.  year,  at  Savann^^  are  by  historians  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  superior  skiU  .of  their  chief  jenginaer,  MoncxielS'. 
Afler  takii^  possession  of  the  capital,  CHnton  planned  three 
_.     B  ^  iA  ^xp^^^^^^y   ^  o^  which  proved   successful ;  one   against 
take  the  fort  Ninety-Six,  one  towards  die  Savannah  river,  and  the  third  lo 
at  Ninety-  scour  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers. 
Six:       rp^^  object  of  the  last  was  to  disperse  a  corps  under  Colonel 
Buford) .  who  were  retiring,  by  forced  marches,  in  i^opes  w 
meet  another  body  of  Americans,  who  were  on  the  mardi  from 
May  28.     ^^is^^ij  ^  Charlotte.      Buford  retreated  with  great  celerity. 
Colonel     But  Colonel  Tarleton^  the  most  active  of  Clinton's  oiScers, 
TarletoQ    commanded  the  pursuit,  and  after  marching  one  hundred  and 
i^^d'SeibflL  fi^^  miles  in  fiily-four  hours,  on  the  28tji  of  May,  he  came  vip 
Colonel  Bu- with    Buford,  at  Wacsaw.    The  English  victory  was  com- 
^'"^•Iwr^**"  plete,  but  it  was  stained  wilh  cruelty.    They  massacred  many 
of  those  who  o6fered  to  surrender,  and  from  this  time  the  pro- 
verbial mode  of  expressing  the  barbarous  act  of .  killing  t^oae 
who  surrender,  was,  "  Tarleton's  ^naiter."     Thus  the  cavaliy, 
which  Clinton  had  brought  with  him,  had  proved  of  essenlial 
service  to  his  arms  ;  and  the  alert,  yet  sanguinary  Tarleton, 
at  that  period,  seemed,  to  <he  terrified  inhabitants,  to  beeveiy 
where  {Hresent. 

There  no  longer  remained,  in  South  Carolina,  a  force  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  British.    The  inhabitanto  flocked  from 

ClnftoBiDas-  ^'^  P^"^  ^  °^^^  ^^  Toy^  troops,  and  declare  their  desire  of 

tar  of  South  resuming  their  ancient  allegiance.     Clinton  wrote  to  England, 

Caiolma.    xhni  ''  South  Carolina  was   English  again."     But  he    was 

aware  that  his  conquests  could  not  be  preserved,  but  by  re- 

PmAMui       establishing  the  civil  administration.     He  published  a   full 

Mtablish  the  P^^don  to  ^  who  should  immediately  return  to  iheir  duty. 

royal  govern-  But  they  must  consider  themselves  established  in  the  duties, 

"^"^      as  well  as  the  rights  of  British  si^bjects ;  sh^t  is,  they  must 

take  up  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  government.  Those  who 

had  families-,  were  required  to  form  a  militia  for  home  defense  ; 

those  who  had  not,  to  serve  with  the  royal  forpes,  for  any  six 

months  of  the  ensuing  twelve.     Thus  citizens  became  armed 

against  citizens ;  add  brothers  against  brothers. 

General  Clinton,  seeing  the  affairs  of  the  south,  in  i^^>arent 
tranquillity,  distributed  his  army,  amounting  to  about  4,000 
troops,  into  the  most  important  garrisons ;  and  leaving  Lord 
Juneia    Comwallis  in  the  command. of  the  .southern  department,  he 
I^^Ka^  returned  to  New  York.    That  city  had  been  exposed  to  dan- 
ger.   The  garrison  was  weak ;  and  such  had  been  the  un- 
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paralleled  severity  of  the  winter,  that  Washington  might  have  PARTttt 
marched  his  army,  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  across  ^iuod  n. 
a-ny  of  its  surrounding,  and  now  solid  waters.     But  (he  mis-  ^***  *"' 
erafole  condition  of  the  American  army,  would  not  allow  the 
commander  to  take  advantage  of  this  unexpected  circnontance. 
Previous  to  the  return)  of  Clinton,  General  Knyphausen, 
-w^o  had  been  left  in  command,  had,  with  5,000  men,  made 
an  excursion  into  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  occupied  Eliza- 
bethiown.     He  had  man<Buvred  to  draw  Washington  from  the 
hei^s  of  Morristown,  intending  to  occupy  that  strong  poet 
Mmself,  and  thus  force  the  American  army  into  the  open     1780. 
country;  but  his  plan  was  penetrated,  and  his  expedition  ov*^*^*?' 
proved  fruitless.     Before  his  return,  an  affair  occinred  near  spnJ^eld! 
Springield,  in  which  General  Greene,  who  was  sent  by<  Wash- 
ington, to  watch  the  motions  of  Knyphausen,  lost  about  eighty 
men,  and  the   British,  as  was  supposed,  somewhat  more. 
Springfield,  which  consisted  of  My  houses,  was  set  on  fire. 
At  sight  of  the  flames,  the  inhabitants  aroused.     The  spirit  ^^  Jevsey 
of  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  rekindled.     They  collect-  ^euS^SSb 
ed  in  such  numbers,  and  pursued  the  British  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  their  general  wajs  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
night,  to  withdraw  his  army  from. the  open  country  of  Jersey 
to  the  defenses  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Campaign  of  ITBO^-oontintted. 


Up  to  this  period,  congress  had  maintained  their  bills  at    ITM. 
their  nominal  value,  and  had  oflen  declared,  that  a  dollar  in    ^j^^f^*" 
paper  should  always  be  given  andreceived  fen-  a  dollar  in  sil-  g^J^  S» 
ver.     But -compelled  to  peld  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  depreciation 
they  now  decided,  that,  in  future,  the  bills  should  pass,  not  at  w  tl»w|»- 
their  nominal,  but' at  their  conventional  value.     The  govern-  '^'cy. 
meat,  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  established  in  South  Cano- 
lina,  had  first  made  such  a  decree ;  and  had  caused  a  table  to 
be  constructed,  showing  what  had  been  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  actual  value  of  the  bills,  in  years,  and  even^in 
months  past.    The  object  of  this  calculation  was  to  obtain  a 
rule,  by  which  the  payment  of  debts  might  be  regulated.    This 
example  congress  found  it  expedient  to  follow. 

In  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Bri^h  saw,  with  chagrin, 
that  there  were  still  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  iii-treatment 
independence  ;  and  their  resentment  dictated  measures  of  ex-  ^^  ^^S£ 
traordinary  rigor.    Their  possessions  were  sequestrated,  thto  *"l^^Sr^ 
families  jealously  watched,  and  subjected  as  rebels,  to  con-    BmialL 
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PART  III,  tiniial  vexations.  Within  the  city,  they  were  refused  access 
PERIOD  II.  to  the  tribunals,  if  they  had  suits  to  bring  against  a  debtor ; 
oair.  XII.  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  they  were  abandoned  to  all  the  pro- 
^•^^^^'^^  secutions  which  those  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  claims 
against  them,  chose  to  institute. 

But  there  was  still  another  more  grievous  injury,  and  one 
which  stung  the  Carolinians  to  madness.     This  was  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  the  British  commanders  had  absolved  the 
prisoners  of  war  from  their  parole,  and  restored  them  to  the 
condition  of  British  subjects,  ^in  order  to  compel  them  to.  fight 
under  the  royal  banner.    Had  they  been  suffered  to  remain 
1Y80.    &^  home,  they  would,  by  degrees,  have  become  reconciled  to 
They  are    what  they  could  not  but  feel  to  be  the  degradation  of  their 
^J2^a?    ^'^^T-     But  with^  the  requirement  to  take  tap  arms,  their 
inns.       wrath  rekindled.     ''  If  we  must  fight,"  said  they,  "  it  shall  be 
for  America  and  our  friends,  not  for  England  and  strangers." 
Heroism  of      The  heroism  of  the  women  of  Carolina  gives  them  a  rank 
*of  sSuSr  with  the  noblest  patriots  of  the  revolution.     They  gloried  in 
CaioIiiuL    being  called  **  rebel  ladies."    They  refused  their  presence  at 
every  scene  of  gayety.    Like  the  daughters  of  captive  Zion, 
they  would  tiot  amuse  their  conquerors.     But,  a^  every  hazard, 
they  honored,  with  their  attention,  the  braye  defenders  of  their 
*  country.    They  sought  out  and  relieved  the  sufiering  soldiers, 
visited  prison  ships,  and  descended  into  loathsome  dungeons. 
Sisters  encouraged  their  brothers  to  fight  the  oppressor ;  the 
mother  her  son,  and  the  wife  her  husband ;  and  their  parting 
advice  was,  *^  prefer  prisons  to  infamy,  and  death  to  servitude." 
Where  impofttant  national  afiairs  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  aiid  animation,  which,  pervading 
the  public  mind,  marks  the  hectithy  state  of  a  nation.     When 
Oenenl     this  has  risen  to  an  unnatural  heat,  a  period  of  lassitude  and 
^JJI^L^  of"  inertness  succeeds,  before  the  national  pulse  again  recovers 
pobSo  senti-  its  healthful  beat.    Such  a  jNretematnral  state  of  pubhc  feeUng 
"*^''      was  excited  in  America,  by  the  wrongs  of  Britain,  and  pro- 
duced the  noble  efibrts  of  '76.     But  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  keep  long  strained  to  a  high  pitch.     A  period  of  lassi- 
tude succeeded,  and  in  '79,  the  nation  was  asleep.     But  its 
sleep  recruited  its  vital  energies.    The  enemy,  contemning  its 
apparent  weakness,  had  applied  the  scourge  of  a  barbarian 
warfare..   Its  effects,  though  cruel  to  individuals,  were  whole- 
some to  the  body  politic:  and  America  aroused  from  her 
slumbers,  and  awoke  to  better  deeds. 

The  leading  patriots,  saw  with  delight,  the  rising  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people,  and  neglected  no  means  which  could  cher- 
ish and  propagate  it.     Congress  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the 
states,  eamesUy  exhorting  them  to  complete  their  regiments, 
finitioDs  to  and  raise  and  send  recruits  to  the  army.     The  militia  obeyed 
STtiwrop^  the  call  with  alacrity.     The  capitalists  subscribed  large  sums 
port  of  the  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury.     A  bank  was  instituted 
■"■7-      at  Philadelphia,  on  which  congress  could  draw  for  the  neces- 
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si^es  of  the  anny.  With  generous  patriotisin,  commercial  PART  III 
liimses  and  wealthy  individuaJs  stepped  forward  to  support  the  period  n. 
public  credit,  by  their  personal  responsibility ;  although  the  *'"^'-  *™* 
situation  of  affairs  still  offered  too  many  motives  of  doubt  and  *^-^^^^"^^ 
distrust. 

Nor  was  this  patriotic  zeal  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
soMiers,  confined  to  the  men.    The  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
coi.ntry,  displayed  great  activity,  in  collecting  materials  and 
p«  sparing  clothes  for  the  soldiers.     In  Philadelphia,  they    1V9#. 
formed  a  society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Martha  Washing-  ^SSf?^^ 
ingtoA,  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief.     This  lady  Was  as  chaneter  of 
prudent  in  private,  as  her  husband  was  in  public  affairs.    Par-  ^^'  Wtth- 
taking  of  his  complacent  dignity  and  even  temperament,  she     "*""• 
had  no  caprices  to  disturb  his  affections,  and  withdraw  his 
attention  from  public  affairs ;  and  thus  it  was  owing,  .in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  wife, 
that  Washington  could  give  himself  wholly  to  the  dictates  of 
that  patiiotism,  which  this  virtuous  pair  mutually  shared,  and 
reciprocally  invigorated.     Mrs.  Washington,  with  the  ladies 
who  had  formed  the  society,  themselves  subscribed  considera- 
ble sums  for  the  public;  and  having  exhausted  their  own 
DQicans,  they  exerted  their  influence,  and  went  from  house  to 
house,  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  others. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Campaign  of  178Q — continued. 


At  this  period,  La  Fayette  returned  with  the  cheering  in-    iygO. 
teBigence,  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had,  at  the  time  of  La  Pagrott* 
hisdeparture,  already  embarked  in  a  fleet  destined  for  Amer-  "JS^JJJl* 
ica.     His  exertions  had  accelerated  their  departure,  and  he 
had  again  come,  s^lf-devoted  to  the  generous  cause  of  free- 
dom.    He  was  received  by  all  classes,  with  the  ardent  affec- 
tion, which  his  bland  manners  and  social  as  well  as  public 
virtues  excited,  and  which  his  services  and  talents  commanded. 

The  expected  succors  soon  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.    They  ^"^^^^ 
consisted  of  a  squadron  of  seven  nail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  tqaadron  ar 
and  two  corvettes,  commanded  by  M.  de  Temay,  bearing  nires  witk 
6,000  soldiers,  linder  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Rocham-     *"**'*• 
beaui    To  prevent  the  operation  of  that  jealousy  of  the  French 
troops,  which  was  felt  in  America,  the  prudent  arrangement 
had  been  made  between  congress  and  the  court  of  Versailles, 
that  General  Washington  should  be  the  commander-in^hief  a  spirit  of 
of  aH  the  forces,  both  French  and  American ;  and  that  Ame-  *^P^^" 
rican  officers  should  take  rank  of  French  officers  of  the  same  nceable  to 
pade.    The  Americans  welcomed  their  allies  with  every  de^     natkma. 

17 
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PART  m.  monstradon  of  gratitade,  and  put  them  in  immediate 
PERIOD  1L  gion  of  the  forts  on  Rhode  Island.  Washington,  in  order  to 
CHAP.  xiiL  cement  more  firmly  the  union  between  the  two  nations,  ordered 
^^'^^>^^^^  the  distinctive  colors  of  the  national  ^ags,  to  be  blended  in  the 
banners  of  his  army. 

At  New  York,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  whose  squadron  had  con- 
sisted of  four  ships  of  the  line,  was  now  reinforced  by  the 
.  ^       arriyal  pf  six  sl^ps,  under  Admiral  Graves.     General  Clintofn 
a^^  determined  on  attacldng  the    French    immediately.        He 
totttack  the  accordingly  embarked  on  board  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
P^vBcb.     Graves,  with  6,000  choice  troops,  and  sailed  for  Rhode  Isl- 
and.    Washington,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  watched  the 
movements  of  Clinton,  immediately  marched  his  army  to 
Kingsbridge,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York,  which 
was  now  left  almost  defenseless.      But  Clinton  learning  this 
movement,  and  finding  also  that  the  French  were  reinforced 
Wuhington  at  Rhode  Island,  by  the  New  England  militia,  relinquished 
*jJJPJ^^  the  expedition,  and  returned  to  defend  New  York.    The  in- 
decision and  timidity  manifested  by  the  British,  on  this  occa- 
sion, infused  new  courage  into  the  Americans. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the.  north,  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  south  were  notanactive.    The  insolence  of  the 
Paituan     British  troops  had  become  insupportable ;  and  the  people 
^*'*"*^'     of  North  and  South  Carolina  had  assembled  in  numbers,  and 
Iseized  every  opportunity  of  harassing  them.     Among  the  offi- 
cers, who  headed  these  desultory  parties,  none  rendered  such 
•n^^aad  distinguished  services  as   Colonels    Sumpter  and  Marion. 
Sumpter  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  possessed  an 
extensive  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens.      He  collected 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  al^ongh  they  were 
compelled  to  trust  to  chance  for  their  means  o(  subsistence, 
and  even  sometimes  to  use  their  implements  of  husbandry  as 
weapons  of  war,  yet  they  menaced  the  enemy  in  all  direc- 
tions.    So  daring  were  they,  that  in  some  instances,  they  en* 
countered  the  enemy  with  but  three  charges  of  ammunition 
to  a  man. 

Frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British,  at  length  furnished 
them  with  muskets  and  cartridges,  and  Colonel  Sumpter, 
Aqg.  6.     whose  numbers  now  amounted  to  600  men,  determined  upon 
ifmpfcer  de-  attacking  some  of  their  strong  posts.     His  first  attempt  was 
2|^^^    upon  Rocky  Mount,  where  he  was  repulsed ;  hq  then  made  an 
Htnging     attack  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  destroyed  a  British  regiment, 
^^^*^      stationed  at  that  place.     Perfectly  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  the  country,  he  was  enabled  to  elude  all  pursuit.   This  parti- 
san warfare,  while  it  weakened  the  number  of  the  English, 
H^^  ^    emboldened  the  Americans,  ^d  strengthened  their  confidence 
Ubenien  in  themselves. 

cLS'  ^^-^  ^^  ^^  meantifne  a  few  regular  troops,  under  the  command 
j^Siadbj'  o^  ^^  iBaron  de  Kalb,  had  been  sent  from  Maryland  to  the 
wnHoaJtM.  defense  of  Carolina.    Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  of  tli« 
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season,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions,  they  pr<^  ^/kRTUL 
ceeded  by  slow  marches.     On  their  way  they  were  reinforced  period  n. 
by  the  Virginia  militia,  and  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  com-  chap,  xol 
manded  by  General  Caswell.     At  Deep  River  they  were-  ^^^^''^^ 
joined,  on  the  25th  of  July,  by  General  Qates,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.     He  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  South  Carolina  with  a  force  now 
amountinff  to  about  4,000  men. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  he  issued  a    1T80. 
proclamation,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  join  him,  and  proioiis-  G«te«*  .i«w- 
ing  pardon  to  all,  from  whom  oaths  had  been  extorted  by  the    "■'■*'^"' 
Cn^Iish,  e|:cepting  those' who  had  committed  depredations 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  theii^  fellow-citizens.  He  it  jouwd 
Multitudes  flocked  to  him,  and  even  whole  companies,  which    ^  "^^7* 
liad  been  levied  in  the  provinces  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
deserted. 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  nofir  the  command  of  the  BriU^h 
forces. on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  had  concentrated  them  at 
Camden. '  On  learning  the  approach  of  Gates,  he  gave  imme- 
diate notice  to  Comwallis,  who  soon  after  joined  him.     At    ^     ^^ 
ten,  on  the'  night  of  the  15t!h  of  August,  the  whole  British  BritiBhaad 
force,  amounting  to  2,000  men,  marched  from  Camden  to  at-  AinericMi»^ 
tack  the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.     Gates  had  ^1^^  mx- 
also  conunenced  his  march  from  Clermont,  with  the  view  of  prise,  and 
snrpriaing  the  British  camp.     About  two  in  the  morning,  ''^^^t^ 
the  advanced  guards'  of  the  armies  met  and  fired  upon  each 
odier.     From  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  commanders 
learned  each  otner's  movements.    The  two  generals  suspend- 
ed their  fire,  waiting  for  the  light  of  day,  and  the  armies 
having  halted,  were  formed  in  the  order  of  battle.     The 
ground  on  which  they  had  met  was  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  Grates ;  he  could  not  advanife  to  the  attack  but  through  a 
narrow  way,  bordered  by  a  deep  swan^,  and  the  situation 
rendered  the  superiority  of  the  American  numbers  of  no 
avafl. 

In  the  morning  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought  ^A^l^ 
The  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  militia  fled  in  the  commence-  tieof^^aa^ 
ment  of  the  battle,  and  Generd  Gates  in  vain  attempted  to  den  and  d»- 
rally  them.     The  continentals  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  j[^^*^ 
contest,  and  though  they  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  and  several  times  gained  ground,  yet  they  were  una- 
ble to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  rout  became  gene- 
ral, the  Americans  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder.     They  were 
pursued  by  the  British  twenty-three  miles.    The  whole  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about 
two  thousand.     General  Gregory  was  killed ;  the  Baron  de 
Kalb,  who  was  wounded,  and  Genend  Rutherford  were  taken 
prisoners.    All  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  fell  into  the  ^^^  ^  ^ 
nands  of  the  enemy.     The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to      KiUl 
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PARTm.  only  three  hundred  and  twenty-four.    The  Baron  de  Kalb  died 

PBBiODn.  of  his  wounds  three  days  after  the  battle* 

OHAP.  xnr.       General  Gates  retreated  to  North  Caxolina,  leaving  the 

^'^'^>^^^  British  triumphant  in  the  south. 

Colonel  Suihpter  continued  to  show  himself  on  the  banks 
ITSO.     bf  the  Wateree ;  but  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Gates,  he  re- 

ipl^llj^     tired  with  300  men,  and  two  field  pieces,  to  North  Carolina. 

■aiprisea    Tarleton,  with  his  legion,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 

■g**j[*»^  surprised  him  on  the  banks  of  Fishing  Creek.    Sumpter  'with 

^"^*''    a  few  of  his  men,  escaped ;  but  most  of  them  were  taken  by 
Tairleton,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

dco«rd  Ma-  Marion,  who  about  this  time  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  still  kept  the  field.  Sheltering  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  he  occasionally^  sallied  out 
tlpon  the  British  and  tones,  and  seldom  failed  of  surprising 
and  capturing  such  parties^,  as  with  his  small  force  it 
prudent  for  him  to  attack.       ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Campusn  of  l^WL— AnMAd*t  TieaMiv> 


ITSO.  While  these  afiairs  were  transacting  at  the  south,  an  ud- 
A™ld  A  expected  efent  occurred  at  the  north,  which  arrested  die  gen- 
^'*''^'  eral  attenticm.  A  design  which  had  for  fifteen  months  been 
maturing  iii  darkness  was  now  brought  to- light.  Arnold,  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  and  the'  fiercest  to  fight  for  his  paloiot- 
ism,  had  bargained  to  sell  himself  and  his  country  for 
gold.  t 

AnM*BCB^     Arnold  was  dear  to  the  American  people ;  he  had  been  val- 
^Soiuisj'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  service,  and  his  maimed  person  bore  the  marks 
of  the  field  of  Saratoga.    On  account  of  his  wounds  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  actiTe  service.     He  s<^icited  and  ob- 
tained from  congress,  the  post  of  commandant  of  Philadel- 
phia.    Here  he  lived  in  princely  magnificence.     Inhabiting 
the  house  of  Got.  Penn,  he  gave  it  a  splendid  furnishing,  and 
it-became  a  scene  of  high  play,  sumptuous  banquets,  and  ex- 
pensive balls.    To  support  this  pageantryi  he  resorted  to  com- 
merce and  privateering.     Unfortunate  in  these,  his  next  re- 
Aite  een-  source  was  the  public  treasure,  to  which*  as  an  officer  of  the 
jj™LZ    government,  he  had  access.    He  presented  accounts  unwor- 
3iy  of  a  general.     Congress  indignant,  caused  them  to  be  in- 

*  Of  the  moiumient,  wbi«h  his  been  eroded  m  Ctmden,  to  the  memoiy  of  dt 
Katt^  La  Fayette,  in  hia  latest  vtait  to  America,  helped  to  lay  the  oorneMloBe 
But  where  baa  Aineriea  placed  a  memento  of  him  T 
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vestigated.  The  commisaioners  whom  they  i^ppointed,  redu-  PARTIIL 
ced  &em  to  one  half.  Arnold  stonned ;  hut  on<a  i^einvesti-  period  a 
sation,  hi«  accounts  appeared  even  worse  than  the  first  report  chap.  xit. 
Iiad  stated  them.  Arnold  now  wreaked  his  vengeance,  by  the  '•^^'v*^ 
most  shameless  invectiyes  against  congress.  The  state  of  17®^*. 
Pennsylvania  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  brought  him  before  a  ^^^JI^^ 
court-martial.  By  the  sentence  of  this  court  he  was  repri*  wLhingtSi. 
manded  by  Washington. 

From  what  other  quarter  could  he  obtain  the  money  to  8up« 
port  his  extravagance,  since  the  last  resource  had  failed.? 
The  coffers  of  England  he  knew,  might  be  opened  to  supply 
him.     He  shtmld  also  obtain  revenge  on  the  objects  of  his 
wrath:   and  for  these  motives  he  resolved  to  barter  his 
conscience.    He  developed  his  intention  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Col.  Robinson,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    Determined  to  make  the  most  of  his     ' 
new  ally,  Clinton  revolved  ia  his  mind  what  was  the  most 
important  service  which  cOuld  be  rendered,  while  Arnold's     ?^*  °^ 
treachery  remained  concealed.     The  foe  within  the  fortress,  %i^^^ 
is  employed  by  its  enemy  to  open^  the  gates.  This  was  the  Clinton,  axid 
nature  of  the  service  which  Arnold  was  to  perform ;   and,  in-  '^jl^'  ^^ 
stigated  -by  Clinton,  he  sought  and  obtained  of  Washington,  command  at 
the   command  of  the  fortress  at  West  Point.      As   Arnold ^«^  ^oini, 
passed  up  the  river  to  assume  his  command,  how  must  those 
guardian  mountains,  whose  rugged  passes  had  so  often  shel- 
tered the  little  army  of  his  country,  have  seemed  to  frown 
upon  the  traitor,  who  was  about  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy ! 

His  first  measure  was  to  scatter  the  army  at  dififerent  points, 
80  that  it  might  be  easily  cut  off' by  the  British.     AU  was 
ready,  and  a  few  days  would  have  consummated  the  treason, 
but  for  a  providential  disclosure.     Major  Andr4,  the  aid-de-  ^^^"^^ 
camp  of  General  Clinton,  had  been  by  him  intrusted  with  the 
negotiation.     This  young  officer  was,  both  in  person  and  He  coma- 
mind,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  nature ;  ponda  with 
concentrating  all  the  qualitieis  which  the  writer  of  romance  is     ^"^^ 
fond  of  attributing  to  his  hero.     Sir  Henry  Clinton's  partiality 
had  however  invested  its  object  with  a  false  light ;   or  he 
would  not  have  fixed  on  one  so  ingenuous,  to  conduct  a  plot 
requiring  such  art  and  subtlety. 

Arnold  and  Andr6  had  corresponded  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson.     As  the  crisis  approached,  ^^l^^  ^'* 
they  conceived  that  a  personal  interview  was  necessary,  in  pwSnrf^ 
order  to  concert  their  last  measures.     On  the  night  of  the     temaw. 
21st  of  September,  Andr6  landed  from  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Vulture,  a  little  below  Stony  Point,  where  he  met  Ar- 
nold.    They  spent  the  whole  night  in  conference ;  and  when 
the  day  dawned,  their  dispositions  were  not  all  concluded. 
Andr6  was  kept  in  close  concealment  through  the  day,  and 
at  night  be  prepared  to  return.     By  the  entreaties  of  Aiaold^ 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  uniform  for  a  common 
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PART  ffl.  dress,  instead  of  ccmcealinff  it  ss  he  had  fomeriy  .done  by  & 

PIRIOD  n.  cloak.    As  the  Vulture  had  ia  consequence  of  sn  attack  firom 

noAP.  ziT.  the  shore,  dropped  farther  down  the  river,  it  became  neces- 

'-^v*^^  saiT  for  him  to  proceed  towards  New  York  by  land.     He 

took  a  horse  from  Arnold,  and  a  passport,  under  the  name  of 

John  Anderson.     Having  safely  passed  the  American  guard, 

and  reached  Taxrytown,  near  the  British  posts,  three  soldiera 

of  the  militia  crossed  his  way,  and  he  passed  on.     One  of 

them  thought  the  traveller  -had  something  peculiar  in  his  ap- 

ITSO.    pearance,.  and  ■  called  him  back.     Andr6  inquired,  "  trbere 

^*J^  j^    axe  you  from  ?"    "  From  below,"  (intending  to  be  imderstood 

three      from  New-York,)  replied  the  soldier.    "So  ami,"  said  the 

•oldimB.     self-betrayed  Andr6«: 

H^  did  not  attempt  to  conceal' his  connection  with  the  Brii- 
ifth,  but  he  offered  every  bribe  which  he  thought  could  tempt 
men  like  them.     He  pleaded  is^tball  the  energy  inspired  %- 
the  love  of  life,  and  by  the  giomentous  concerns  that  hw 
preservatioh  then  involved.     Bi|t  the  humble  patriots  spurned 
the  bribe,  and  were  deaf  to.  the  entreaty.    Their  names  were 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert    They 
y^  ^^  searched  his  person,  and  found  papers  in  his  boots^  in  the 
k^aio the    hand-writing  of  Arnold,  which  disclosed  the  treason.     They 
BMnst     immediately  conducted  Andr6  to  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer 
^^[^    who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  near  Peeke^dll.    Thia 
officer  hesitated.     He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  gene- 
ral would  betray  that  country  for  which  he  had  shed  his 
blood ;  and  he  indiscreetly  permitted  Andr6  to  write  to  him. 
Arnold  thus  learned  that  he  was  arrested;  and,  seizing  a 
boat,  he  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Washington,  during  these  transactions,  had  been  to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  French  officers  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  he  had  nearly  reached  his  camp  when  th^  news  met 
him.  His  first  care  was  to  learn  whether  Arnold  had  acoom* 
plices.  Convinced  by  a  strict  scrutiny  that  none  of  his  other 
officers  were  guilty,  his  next  was^the  painful  duty  of  bring- 
ing  to  trid  and  execution,  the  interesting  young  Andr6. 

Although  from  the  usages  of  war,  Washington  might  have 
given  his  prisoner,  found  as  he  was  in  disguise,  the  same 
hasty  execution  as  that  to  which  Howe  had  some  years  be- 
A  ooait«Mr-  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^®  equally  interesting  Hale ;  yet  he  was  aware, 
tial  i^>point-  that  in  this  transaction  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America  would 
o^totiy     be  upon  him,  and  his  heart  inclin^  him  to  mercy.     He 
^^°^'     therefore  summoned  a  court  martial ;   and  was  careful  tx»  ap* 
point  a  tribunal  of  whodi  none   could  complain,  and  who 
would  "be  as  merciful  as  public  safety  would  allow.     La  Fay- 
ette and  Greene  were  among  its  members ;  and  who  could 
doubt,  if  such  men,  with  aU  the  kindness  of  their  nature 
eave  sentence  of  death,  that  such  must  have  been  the  steir- 
ta  ^JShiM  dictate  of  their  military  duty. 
•oqoM.        From  this  fate.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dtrove,  with  all  the 
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^ariiestDess  of  a  tender  father,  to  shield  his  fayourite.    He  PART  m 
^WTOte  to  Washington,  urging,  Uiat  whatever  Andr6  had  done,  ^buod  n. 
especially  the  change  of  his  dress,  was  by  the  direction  of  *'"^-  ^^- 
Arnold^  an  American  general ; — and  that  his  detention  was  a-  v-^*v-^^ 
Tiolation  of  the  sanctity  of  flags,  and  the  usages  of  ttattons.    ITSO. 
Arnold  also  wrote  in  his  favor,  endeavouring  to  charge  him-     ^^ 
self  with  the  blame  of  the  transaction ;  and  alledging,  that  in 
his    character,  as  an  American  general,  he  had  a  right  to 
grant  to  Andr^  the  usual  privilege  of  a  flag,  for  the  purpose 
of  eonferrinf  with  him,  and  to  provide  for  his  safe  return  in 
any  manner  ne  should  choose. 

Andr6  appeared  befbre  lus  judges  with  a  noble  frankness. 
He  was  Calm  and  composed,  as  to  his  own  fate,  but  anxioui^ 
to  screen  his  Mends,  especially  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He.  dis- 
guised no  fact,  and  resorted  to  no  subterfuge.  He  ingenu- 
ously disavowed  what  Clinton  and  Arnold  had  mainly  urged 
in  Ills  defense,  that  he  had  come  under  the  protection  m  a  ^^^^TfT 
flag ;  and  the  faict  was  unquestioned  that  he  was  in  disguise.  dMdi. 
Grieving  at  the  sentence  &ffy  were  compelled  to  pronounce, 
his  judffes  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  spy. 

Clinwn,  smitten  with  anguish,  again  sought  to  negotiate  his 
release ;  and  Washington,  at  his  request,  sent  General  Greene  ^[{^l^^f^ 
down  the  river  to  meet  and  confer  with  Creneral  Robinson.  leleaM  bj 
This  Mend  of  Andre  exerted  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  to  ^Py°g^ 
convince  Greene  that  the  sentence  was  unjust..  Failing  in 
that,  he  urged  his  release  on  the  score  of  interest;  he  prom- 
ised, that  any  American,  charged  with  whatever  crime,  snould 
be  exchanged  for  Andre ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  sparing  of 
his  favourite,  would  do  much  in  the  mind  of  the  British  com- 
mander in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Finding  all  these  efforts 
miavailing,  he  resorted  to  threats.  He  delivered  a  letter  from 
Arnold,  which  contained  the  declar^on,  that  if  Andr6  was 
execnted,  the  rebels  of  Carolina,  hitherto  spared  by  Clinton, 
should  all  be  put  to  instant  death.  This  interference  of  Ar- 
nold would  have  injured  the  cause  it  designed  to  serve,  had 
not  that  cause  been  already  hopeless. 

Andr6  prepared  to  meet  Iilb  approaching  fate.     Life,  and  He  prepaiw 
its  fair  prospects,  he  could  relinquish:  but  there  were  cir-    ^^^ih. 
cumslances  relating  to  his  domestic  affections,  and  his  honor, 
which  touched  his  heart    His  widowed  mother  and  his  sisters, 
on  the  far  shore  of  an  intervening  ocean,  were  watching  for 
every  vessel  that  might  bring  them  news  of  him.    One  would 
reach  them  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  who  would  console  them  for 
its  tidings !   and  most  they  learn  not  only  that  he  was  dead, 
1^  that  he  died  vpoa  tlie  gallows !    There  was  the  bitterness 
of  death ;  and  he  besouglu  Wariiington,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  die  by  the  musket,  and  not  by  ^e  halter.    The  cruel 
rules  of  that  sanguinary  science,  which  philanthropy  hopes 
may,  in  some  future  age,  cease  to  exist,  compelled  Washing-     Oet.  2l 
ton  to  deny  even  this  poor  request    Andr6  then  asked  per-  Is  exMoted. 
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PART  IIL  mission  to  write  to  Sir  Henty  Clinton,  which  wais  granted ; 

PERIOD  n.  and  to  the  care  of  this  general,  he  commended  his  widowed 

CHAP.  nr.  mother,  and  afflicted  sisters.     Brought  to  the  gallows,    he 

^-^^^'"^^  said,  "  And  must  I  die  thus  ?"    The  burst  of  grief  was  calmed 

by  devotion,  whexi  he  said,  with  composure,  "  bear  me  witness 

17S0.    that  I  die  as  a  brave  man  should  die  ;**  and  the  scene  closed. 

AjomW  re-       Arnold  received  from  the  British  iTlO.OOO,  and  the  rank  of 

^Eit^Md  *  brigadier-general.     For  this  he  bartered  his  honor,  his  peace, 

^dhis  fame/, — changing  the  high  esteem  ot  the  public  into 

general  detestation.     The  English,  although  they  stooped  to 

purchase  the  tretoon,  could  not  but  despise  the  traitor.     £ven 

his   innocent  children  could  not  defend  their  tittle  rights 

among  their  playmates ;   but  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 

The  oaptora  at  th^m,  and  they  were  hissed  with  "  traitor,"  "  traitor.*** 

wax^lod      *^^®  three  captors  of  Andre  were  honored  as  benefactors 

banond.     to  their  country.     They  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  a 

silver  medal,  and  a  pension  for  life. 
ConwvUiB       Comwallis,  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  directed  his  efibrts 
•rrivet  at    to  the  subjugation  of  North  Carolina';  and  with  that  vie'w,  he 
^''^•**tte*    commenced  his  march  from  Camden  towards^  Chariottetown. 
But,  in  order  to  maintsdn  the  royal  cause  in  South  Carolina,  he 
distributed  detachments  of  troops  upon  different  parts  of  the  fitni- 
tier-     He  arriveii  at  Charlotteto  wn  about  the  last  of  September. 
In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Ferguson,  wlio  had  been  previ- 
ously sent  into  the  province  by  Lord  Comwallis,  had  commit- 
ted acts  of  86  barbarous  a  nature,  as  to  awaken  the  highest 
indignation.     Wherever  he  went,  devastation  marked  his  pro* 
gress,  andthe  people  determined  ho  longer  to  submit  to  h|6 
atrocities.    The  mountaineers   collected   in  great  numben, 
Oct.  7.      under  several  commanders,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Col. 
DefMtof   Campbell  and  Col.   Shelby;,  and   anting  themselves  with 
Em's  **  ^^^^  weapons  as  they  could  obtain,  they  attacked  Ferguson 
Mountdn.    On  a  woody  eminence,  called  King's  Mountain.     He  fell,  after 
a  vigorous  contest,  and  three  hundred  of  his  party  were  killed 
and  wounded.     His  successor  in  conunand  surrendered. 

This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow  to  Comwallis,  and  rendered 
his  situation  in  North  Carolina  precarious.     The  loyalists,  in- 
timidated, no  longer  erinced  an  eagerness  to  espouse  his  cause. 
The  republicans  assembling  under  Colotiels  Sumpter    and 
Marion,  made  eyery  effort  to  annoy  him  ;  and  the  royal  troops 
were  in  continual  danger  of  being  surprised  by  these  active 
Comwdlu  leaders.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  it  pradent  to 
■■2*0*°    ^©tire  to  South  Carolina,  and  await  the  reinforcements  which 
lina.       ^6  there  expected.     He  accordingly  repassed  the  Catawba, 
and  stationed  his  army  at  Winnsborough,  where  he  could  con- 

_  ^  _  ■  ■  JL-i-..   nrii  -  ~[  -  -— 1-     — 

*  I  had  this  little  fact  from  a  lady,  who  w^  herself  a  schoolmate  of  Arnold's 
children.  It  was  hard  upon  these  innocent  beings ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  re> 
lated.  Periiapa,  could  Arnold  have  known  the  insults  to  which  his  conduct 
woaU  have  exposed  his  diildren,  he  wcwld  have  pau^edt  before  it  was  too  late ; 
and  the  sane  reflection  may  save  some  future  father,  when  tempted  to  a  deed 
of  dSahonor. 
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▼eniently  hold  commuDication  with  the  forces  at  Camden  and  PARTIIL 
Ninety-Six.  pbmod  it 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  Henry   *'"^*  *^- 
Clinton  had  detached  General  Leslie,  with  a  corps  of  3,000  ^-^^v^*^ 
men,  to  Virginia.     They  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  ravaged 
the  adjacent  country.     In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Fer- 
guson, Comwallis  ordered  Leslie  to  embark  for  Charleston. 

Colonel  Sumpter  continued  to  harass  the  British  on  all  sides.     ^-^Wl 
He  had  surprised  some  small  detachments,  and  made  many     beurMoT^ 
prisoners.     Tarleton  was  now  sent  by  ComwaUis^  to  surprise  Sumpter  and 
this  formidable  officer.     H6  found  him  posted  at  Blackstocks,    Tmrieum. 
near  Tiger  river.     Tarleton  attacked  with  great  impetuosity, 
but  was  soon  compeUed  to  retreat.     But  Sumpter  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  unable  to  retain  the  command  of  his 
forces,  they  were  disbanded. 

General  Gates  had,  during  the  period  of  these  transaction^,     Dec  2. 
exerted  himself  to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  im-  g™jljj£i 
proved  the  condition  of  his  army.     He  had  not,  however,  been  hy  Gnene. 
successful  in  the  southern  war ;  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  from  the  south,  nominated  Greene  to  su- 
persede him.    This  officer  found  the  army  at  Charlottetown ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Gates,  it  was  still  feeble, 
and  unable  to  -cope  with  Coriiwallis.     He  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  the  adrice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  not  to  hazard 
a  generkl  action,  but  to  harass,  if  possible,  the  British  army, 
and  reduce  it  by  degrees. 

General  Leslie,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  ifaen,  now     AnwM 
joined  Comwallis,  at  Winnsborough.     This  accession  of  troops  '^!ceSma 
renewed  his  hopes  of  reducing  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.    Yixgiiua. 
To  render  the  success  of  the  enterprise  more  certain,  by  pre- 
venting the  Virginians  from  sending  succors  to  Greene,  Arnold 
had  been  sent  to  the  Chesapeake,  with  Gfty  transports  and 
1,600  men.     He  landed  his  troops  in  Virginia,  and  commen- 
ced, what  now  neemed  hb  favorite  employment,  the  devasta- 
tioa  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CuDpttgn  of  1781^— Enropetn  Politios. — ^Americui  Affidn; 

ENotAND,  during  the  past  year,  though  alone  in  anus,  ITM-I. 
agunst  both  hemispheres,  had  remained  unshaken.     Spain  Opemiam 
had,  at  immense  expense,  laid  and  continned  the  siege  of  i)j!^^J|jl 
Gibraltar,  which,  mider  its  commander,  Elliot,  had  made  the       ««. 
moat  obstinate  defense  found  in  the  annals  of  modem  history. 
That  nalkm  had  also  sent  oat  immense  fleets,  vdiich,  uniting 
with  those  of  France  and  Holland,  had  twice  threatened  Eng- 
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PART  nL  land  itself  wilhiiiTaaum;  but  untoincard.  circumstances  preyent- 
PKUODiL  ed tlie  attempt. 

OH^*-  *^^       The  nival  aerations  of  the  belligerent  powers  were, 
s^'v^^*^  daring  these  years,  of  astonishing  magnitude.     Great  battles 
were  fought  in  the  West  Indian  and  European  seas  ;  in  which 
the  allies  and  the  English  were  each,  alternately,  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered.    Each  also  took  from  the  other,  on 
various  occasicms,  large  fleets  of  merchant  vessels.     But,  in 
these  captures^. the  advantage. had  been  more  frequently  with 
the  English.     Several  of  the  Wes,t  India  islands  changed  toas- 
ters during  these  contests.    Pensacola  was,  in  May,  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  thence  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
whole  province  of  Florida. 
iTg0  1        Amidst  these  contests,  neither  England  nor  France  forgot 
De  Grasse  America.    France,  in  addition  to  the  force  uAder  Rochambeau, 
to  be  tent   determined  to  send  out  a  large  fleet,  under  the  Count  de 
wiS  ffleet  Grasse,  which,  after  performing  certain  services  4n  the  West 
Indies,  was  to  repaiir  to  the  coast  of  Amei^ica,  and  co-<^rate 
with  de  Kochambeau  and  Washington.    This  measure  proved 
of  the  highest  importance  to  America. 
Englith         '^^^  English  equipped  a  fleet,  by  which  Lord  Comwallis 
•end  rein-  was  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  several  regiments  of  £ng* 
foioements.  i[q]^  troops,  and  3,000  Hessians* 

The  situation  of  America  at  this  period  wasauch  as  to  give 
hope  to  her  enemy,  and  alarm  to  ner  friends.     The  efforts 
.      .    .    made,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  successes  experi- 
■n  exfauiit-  enced  at  the  south,  had  produced  the  h^ppy  effect  of  reviving 
edoooditioB.  public  spirit.    But  although  temporary  relief  had  been  afibrded, 
no  permanent  meaus  of  supplying  the  returning  and  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  army,  had  been  provided ;  and  from  this 
cause,  the  country  seemed  standins  on  die  verge  of  ruin. 

It  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  conceive  a  situatioa  more  trying 
than  that  of  the  American  congress.  They  were  striving,  not 
Peiplexitiet  foy  conquest,  but  for  existence ;  their,  powerful  foe  was  in  full 
^"*'***'  strength,  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  they  had  great  militaiy 
operations  to  carry  on,  but  were  almost  without  an  army,  and 
wholly  without  money.  Their  bills  of  credit  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  worth ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  ne- 
cessity of  declaring,  by  their  own  acts,  that  this  was  the  fact ; 
as  they  no  longer  made  them  a  legal  tender,  or  received  them 
in  payment  of  taxes.  Without  money  of  some  kind,  an  army 
could  neither  be  raised,  nor  maintained!  But  the  greater  the 
exigency,  the  greater  were  the  exertions  of  this  determined 
band  of  patriots. 

They  directed  their  agents  abroad  to  borrow,  if  possible, 

They  lay  a  ^^  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.    They  resorted  to  taxation  ; 

diieet  tax  to  although  they  knew  that  the  measure  would  be  unpopular ; 

'•iae  money,  g^^j  ^^^  f^^y  }^  j^q^  Qj^^  power  to  enforce  their  decree.     The 

tax  laid  was  appcMtioned  among  the  several  state  governments, 
by  whose  authority  ic  was  to  be  collected.    Perceiving  thai 
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there  wae  dkorder,  waste,  and  peculation  in  ihe  nuoiagement  PARTIU. 
of  the  fiscal  concerns,  they  determined  on  introducing  thorough  pebiob  n. 
refonai  and  strict  economy.  They  accordinf^y  ap|x>inted  as .  <'b^*  >▼• 
treasurer,  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  man  whose  pure  ^^^^^"^^ 
morals,  ardent  patitiotism,  and  great  knowledge  of  financial  A.ppoint 
concerns,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  important  station.  .       riifereMroT 

The  zeal  and  genius  of  Morris  soon  produced  the  most  far 
vorable  results.     By  a  national  bank,  to  which  he  obtained  ITSO^l. 
the  approbation  of  congress,  he  contriyed  to  draw  out  the  Themius 
Iliads  of  wealthy  individuals,  and  by  borrowing,  in  the  name  of   ^^  ^^^^^ 
the  goyemment,  from  thi8l)ank,  and  pledging  for  payment  the 
taxes  not  yet  collected,  he  was  enabled  to  anticipate  them,  ZS^J^ 
and  comnrand  a  ready  supply.     He  also  used  his  own  private      boak. 
credit,  whidh  was  good,  though  that  of  14s  government  had 
failed ;  and,  at  one  time,  bills,  signed  by  him  individually, 
irere  in  circulation,  to'  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand  dollars. 

While  America  received  this  great  service  from  the  zeal    F^ranklin 
and  ability  of  one  <tf  her  patriots  at  home,  she  on^ed  not  less  q^^^^^^ 
to  the  exertions  of  another  abroad.    Franklin,  at  the  court  of  Fnale  and 
France,  obtained  from  Louis  XYI.  a  gift  of  six  millions  of    Holland. 
livres ;  and  as  Holland  refused  to  lend  to  the  United  States, 
on  their  own  credit,  the  French  monarch  granted  at  the  soli- 
citations of  the  minister,  his  guarantee  to  the  States  General ; 
who,  on  this  security,  lent  to  congress  the  sum  of  ten  milliMis 
of  livres.     Spain  refiised  to  furnish  money  to  the   United 
States,  unless  they  would  renounce  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,   which  was  steadily  refused.- 

The  funds  raised  from  abroad  and  at  home,' were  expended 
with  the  utmost  prudence.     All  who  furnished  supplies,  were    ^SfJ^ 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  with  the  strictest  punctuality ;  and  pub-  nrtomooiiip 
lie  confidence,  by  degre'es,  sprang  up  in  the  place  of  distrust ;      denoe. 
order  and  economy  in  the  room"  of  confusion  and  waste. 

Before  these  measures  had  imparted  vigor  to  the  fainting 
republic,  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  its  subversion : 
in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reformation 
in  the  finance,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  system.    The     j,^^  j 
whole  Pennsylvania  line,  amounting  to  near  1,500  men,  re-  RevoItof'tiM 
v<^ed.     They  were  suffering  the  extremity  of  want*    They  ^^P°g^ 
had  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and  as  the 
three  years  expired  at  the  close  of  1780,  they  contended  that 
they  had  now  a  right  to  be  discharged,  and  to  return  to  their 
homes.    The  government,  however,  maintained  that  they 
had  a  claim  to  their  services  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Front  these  causes  a  violent  tumult  broke  out  on  the  m^^ 
of  the  1st  of  January.    The  soldiers  declared  that  they 
would  march,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  the  hall  of  con- 
gress, and  demand  justice.     It  was  in  vain  that  their  ofiicers 
attempted  to  appease  them.    Their  most  popular  leaders,  La 
Fayette,  and  o^rs,  were  constrained  to  quit  the  camp.    Gen- 
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PART  III,  era!  Wayne  presented  himself  boldly  among  them,  with  a 
PEBionn.  pistol  in  his  hand;  but  they  menaced  his  life,  and  pointed 
oBAp.  XT.    their  bayonets,  as  if  to  execute  their  threats.     Maremnfr  to- 
^^^'^r^^  wards  Philadelphia,  they  had  already  advanced  from  Middle- 
brook  to  Princeton,  when  they  were  met  by  Generals  Reed 
and  Sullivan,  who  were  commissioners  appointed  by  congress 
to  investigate  facts,  and  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
public  tranquillity. 
IT§1.        In  the  meantime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informed  of  these  af- 
^  Pacific    fairsj  made  every  disposition  to  draw  the  mutineers. into  the 
*^^^by '  service  of  the  British.     He  passed  with  his  forces  into  Stateu 
Washington.  Island,  and  sent  three  American  loyalists,  to  make  thein  the 
^^^SH^  niost  tempting  offers.    These  the  insnrirents  declined.    Mean- 
^  ""^^  whUe.  the  commisBioners  of  C9ngre«>.  Wing  been  rinsed  by 
Washington  to  pursue  a  pacific  course,  offered  to  grant  dis- 
charges to  those  who  had  enlisted  for-  three  years,  or  during 
the  war.     They  promised  remuneration  for  what  they  h^  lost 
by  the  depreciation  of  paper  securities,  the  earliest  possible 
payment  of  arrears,  an  immediate  supply  of  necessary  clothing, 
and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  conduct.     The  mutineers  accept- 
Clinum's    ®^  ^^  proposals ;  and  congress,  in  due  time,  fulfilled  the  con- 
emissaries  ditions.    The  Pennsylvanians  then  delivered  to  congress,  the 
lMn««L     emissaries  of  Clinton,  who  were  immediately  hanged. 
New  Jeney      A  few  days  aftet  this  affair,  the  troops  of  Ne^  Jersey  also 
troope  revolt,  efected  the  standard  of  revolt.     Washington,  prepared  to  ex- 
ishedr"*'  P®*^^  some  movement  of  the  kindj  instantly  marched  against 
them  with  so  powerful  a  force,  that  he  compelled  them  to 
.     submit ;  and  chastising  their  leaders  with  severity,  the  anny 
was  no  longer  disturbed  by  sedition. 
In  the  meantime,  the  war  was  vigorously  carried  on  at  the 
Oieene  se-  south,  by  both  the  contending  parties.     General  Greene  sepa- 
pan^  the  rated  his  army,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men,  into  two  parts, 
E^intaTtwo'  ^^^  ^^  the  head  of  one  division  he  encamped  at  the  confluence 
divisions,    of  Hicks'  creek  with  the  Pedee  ;  while  Colonel  Morgan,  at 
the  head  of  the  other,  moved  by  his  direction  into  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  to  guard  the  passages  of  the  Pacolet. 

Cornwallis,  unwilling  to  advanoe  into  North  Carolina,  while 
Jan.  17.     Morgan  wels  in  his  rear,  detached  Tarleton  to  oppose  him  with 
Ovmal.    &  corps  of  eleven  hundred  men,  and  two  field  pieces.    Tarle- 
ton finding  Morgan  at  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  attacked 
Moxigande-  with  his  usual  impetuosity.  %  AAer  one  of  the  severest  and 
^^^^XML^^'  best  fought  -engagements  of  the  whole  war,  the  British  were 
defeated.    The  disparity  of  loss  in  this  engagement  was  sur- 
prising ;  that  of  the  British  being  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  twelve  killed, 
and  sixty  wounded.     Colonel  Morgan  took  five  hundred  pris- 
oners, and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy.     Colo- 
nels Washington,  Howard,  and  Pickens,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  action. 

Colonel  Morgan  now  directed  his  march  to|[^ards  Virginia. 
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Cornwallis,  mortiiied  itt,  the  defeat  of  liis  favorite  officer,  jNre-  PART  m. 
pared  to  pursue  him  with  vigour.     He  intended  to  intercept  period  n. 
him  on  his  route,  retake  the  prisoners,  and  prevent  his  junc-  orap.  xt. 
tion  with  Greene.  Both  Morgan  and  Comwallis  now  proceeded  ^.^-v^^^ 
by  forced  marches  towards  the  Catawba,  each  army  exerting    iy§l. 
themselves  to  reach  the  fords  before  the  other.    Morgan  had  Moisan  is 
the  advantage.    He  had  crossed  the  river  two  hours  only  when  S^^J^uiJ 
the  British  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank.    Night  came  on,  and  but  b  ured 
Comwallis  was  obliged  to  delay  crossing  until  daylight.     A   ^  tl»  ™« 
neavy  ram  fell^  and  m  the  mommg  the  ford  was  impassable, 
and  the  impatient  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  three  days 
before  the  subsiding  waters  allowed  him  to  pass. 

In  the  taieantime,  Greene,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  par- 
sued  troops,  had  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Huger,  to  make  their  way  toward  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
-where  they  were  fordable,  and  had  himself  proceeded  with    Another 
only  a  few  attendants,  to  join  Morgan.    It  was  at  this  jimc-  ^^n^?" 
tore,  that  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  took  upon  himself  the    b«  to  thT 
command.    Another  race  now  commenced.     The   British    Yadkin, 
came  up  with  the  Americans  at  the  ford  of  the  Yadkin.    The 
republican  army  had  crossed  over,  and  only  a  quantity  of  bag-  gij^'^SJJJ. 
gage  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  when  the  foe  ap- 
peared in  sight    Again  the  waters  suddenly  rose,  and  Com- 
wallis was  once  more  obliged  to  stop,  and  look  inactively  on, 
while  the  expected  fruit  of  toilsome  marches  was  snatched 
from  him.    And  it  was  done  by  no  human  hand.    At  this  sig- 
nal deliverance  every  pious  feeling  of  the  American  bosom 
rose  in  gratitude  to  Him,  ^ho  had  made  to  them,  as  to  his 
people  of  old,  a  way  through  the  waters,  while  he  had  closed 
it  to  their  enemies. 

Creneral  Greene  directed  his  course  towards  Guilford,  where     Feb.  0. 
he  was  to  be  joined  by  General  Huger.    On  the  9th  of  Feb-    Tv^  ^ 
ruary,  the  two  detachments  of  the  American  army  reached  the  Ameri- 
that  place,  and  effected  their  junction  in  safety.    Comwallis   can  umy 
now  proceeded  to  the  Dan ;  intending,  by  reaching  these  fords      ^^^* 
before  the  Americans,  to  prevent  their  communication  with  '^%r**^ 
Vircinia.    In  this  also,  he  was  disappointed :  the  Americans,  g^  ^^ 
on  ue  1 4th,  crossed  the  Dan,  with  sdl  their  artillery,  baggage,    vance  of 
and  stores,  leaving  the  British  yet  in  their  rear.  Comwallia. 

Comwallis  now  repaired  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  to 
espouse  the  royal  cause.  But  the  people  generally  consider- 
ed it  to  be  declining,  and  few  listened  to  Uie  cdl.  He  how- 
ever sent  Tarleton,  with  his  legion,  to  the  district  between  the 
Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  encourage  the  rising  of  th6  loyal- 
ists, whom  he  had  understood  to  be  numerous  in  that  quarter. 
General  Greene  had  sent  Col.  Lee,  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  attack  a  company  of  loyalists,  marching  to  Comwallis,  ^Ifoftwo 
mider  the  command  of  Colonel  Pyle.  The  Americans  char-  paitiea  of 
ged  them  with  vigor,  and  the  tories,  supposing  them  to  be    '^"li*^ 
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PART  HI.  Tarleton's  legion,  and  themselves  mistaken  for  repabUcans, 
FEHiODn.  declared  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  vociferated 
oBAP.  XT.   the  cry,  '*  long  live  the  king."     Between  two  and  three  hon- 
v-^^v"^^  dred  were  killed  by  their  enraged  assailants,  and  the  survi- 
vors compelled  to  surrender.     Tarleton,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, soon  after  met  another  small  body  of  royalists,  col- 
lected for  a  similar  purpose,  and  slaughtered  them,  believing 
^  them  to  be  republicans.    While  advancing  to  encounter  Lee, 

Tarleton  was  called  back,  by  Comwallis,  to  Hillsborough. 

.Greene  had  noiv  received  a  reinforcement  of  continental 
troops,  and  several  bodies  of  militia,  which  auj^ented  his 
army  to,  4,400 ;  and  he  no  longer  wished  to  avoid  an  eagage- 
1T§1.    ment  with  the   British.      Having  made  every  preparation 
%^^  2^  in  his  power,  he  marched,  and  took  post  at  Guilford  court- 
Ouilfoni    house,  about  eight  miles  from  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
eoait-lnnue.  British  general.     The  armies  met  on  the  15th  of  March, 
ms  i^^t.  ^^^y  ^  ^^  battle,  some  companies  of  the  militia  fled,  aQ4 
the- American  regulars  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  conflict 
alone.    They  fought  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  great  brave- 
ry, and  in  some  inst^ces'  forced  the  British  to  give  way. 
They  were,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  but  it  was 
only  step  by  step,  and  without  breaking  their  ranks.     The 
loss  of  ue  Americans  in  this  engagement,  was  estimated  at 
1,300 ;  that  of  the  British  in  proportion  to  their  number,  was 
more  considerable. 

Greene  now  retreated  to  Speedwell's  iron  works,  ten  miloB 
from  the  field  of  battle.    Comwallis,  although  he  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  viotor,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  his 
losses,  obliged  to  retreat,  whQe  Greene  was  in  a  condition  to 
T'l^J*!^'    pursue ;  thus  affording  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  vanquished, 
flttl  ^ama^  pursuing  a. victorious  army.     Comwallis  retired  to  BeU's  mills, 
tbe^oto-    and  after  a  few. days'  rppose,  marched  towards  Wilmington. 
Greene,  having  coUected  the  fiigitives  of  his  army,  followed 
the  British,  and,  with  his  light  iniJEmtry,  continually  infested 
their  rear.     He,  however,  soon  altered  his  course,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  forced  marches,  towards  Camden  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

On  ComwalUs'  arrival  at  Wilmington,  he  was  undetermined 
whether  to  retum  to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina,  or  to  march 
into  Virginia,  and  join  the  forces  under  Arnold.  A  council 
^^^2Ji^^^  of  war  was  called,  which  decided  upon  the  last  measure,  and 
«r.^^«_  ^^  British  general,  after  having  remained  in  Wilmington  a 
few  days,  to  refresh  his  troops,  proceeded  towards  Petersburg; 
leaving  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Carolinas,  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  whose  talent  and  military  ardor  would,  he  hoped,  be 
able  to  hold  the  army  of  Greene  in  check,  keep  possession  of 
the  province,  and  eatablish  the  British  authority. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Campaign  of  1781,  oontinaed. 

Lord  Kawdon  having  fixed'  his  head-qiiarteTs  at  Camden,  PART  HI. 
fortified  the  place  with  great  care.    The  other  principal  posts  period  n 
of  the  British  in  this  region,  were  Charleston,  Ninety-six,  and  chap.xti. 
Augusta.     They  had,  however,  garrisoned  seiveral  others  of  v^'^^^*^ 
minor  importance.    The  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
British  cause,  compelled  them  thus  to  divide  their  troops,  in 
order  to  maintain  points,  whose  communication  with  each 
other  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence.    The  retreat  of  Com-    11^81 
Trallis  gave  the  republicans  new  hopes.     Sumpter  and  Marion,  m^^^ 
by  their  bold  but  prudent  movements,  were  continually  gain-  noy  the  Brit- 
ing  advantages  over  the  royalists.     Regarded  as  leaders  who       ^'^ 
would  conduct  their  followers  to  success  and  glory,  hundreds 
flocked  to  their  standards,  whom  they  organized  into  regular 
companies.      Thus  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  were 
able  to  hold  in  check  the  whole  of  lower  Carolina,  while 
Greene,  with  his  army,  faced  Lord  Rawdon  in  the  highlands. 
This  officer,  findinfir  that  his  position  w9B  becoming  danger- 
ous, strengthened  Sis  army  by  calling  in  several  of  his  oot^ 
posts. 

General  Greene,  at  this  time,  appeared  in  view  of  Camden, 
at  the  head  of  his  army.    He  intrenched  himself  within  a 
mile's  distance,  at  Hobkirk's  Hill.     Rawdon  would  have  re- 
treated towards  Charleston ;  but  the  way  was  occupied  by 
the  light  troops  of  Sumpter  and  Marion.     He  perceived  that 
the  Americans  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  post,  and  guard- 
ed it  with  negligence.     Leaving  Camden  in  the  care  of  the 
convalescents,  he  marched,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April, 
with  every  man  in  his  army  capable  of  carrying  a  firelock, 
and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  he  feU,  by  surprise,  on  the  left    April  29. 
flank  of  the  Americans.     Greene,  perceiving  that  the  British  ^JJJriST 
moved  in  a  solid,  but  not  extended  column,  immediately  caused  anddeSated 
them  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  •<  %m^"^'* 
front    The  battle  became  general  and  fierce.    The  royalists       ^^ 
gave  way.     Rawdon  push^  forward  his  reserve.    The  Ame- 
ricans, in  their  turn,  retreated,  and  the  efforts  of  Greene  and 
his  officers,  to  rally  them,  were  ineffectual.    The  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  268 ;  that 
of  the  British,  nearly  eqaaL 

The  American  general,  after  this  affair,  retired  from  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  his  former 
position,  to  re-organize  his  army.  Rawdon,  like  ComwaDis 
at  Guilford,  fbtmd  the  effects  of  the  battle  to  be  rather  those 
of  a  defeat  than  a  victoiy.    He  was  inferior  to  his  enemy  in 
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PARTIII.  cavaliy,  and  could  not  pursue  him.    With  his  army  weakened, 
PERIOD  n    the  inhabitants  in  evezy  direction,  were  rising  against  him ; 
CHAP.  zTi.   ^Q^  i^Q  ^^^  reason  to  tremble  for  several  of  his  posts,  which, 
^-^'^^■'^-^  as  he  was  informed,  were  besieged  by  the  Americans.     On 
1T§1.     the  10th  of  May  he  evacuated  Camden,  razed  its  fortifications, 
Rftwim     ^^^  retreated  towards  Charleston.     On  the  13th,  he  arrived 
eracaates    at  Nelson's  ferry  ;  where  he  learned,  that  Forts  Watson  and 
Camden.    Georgetown  had  capitulate^  to  Marion  and  Lee;  and.Motte, 
Britiah  forts  to  Sumpter.    The  prisoners,  taken  in  these  forts,  amoonted  to 
^AmeriM^^  nearly  800,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 
From  Nelson's  ferry,  Rawdon  moved  to  Eutaw  Springs. 
Hay  23.        Ninety-Six  a.nd<  Augusta  were  now  the  only  posts  which  re- 
^irta  Ni^-  ™^^®^  ^  t^®  British  in  the  upper  country,  and  these  were 
ty-Six.     already  invested  by  militia,  under  colonels  Clarke  and  Pick- 
ens.    General  Greene  now  directed  his  army  against  Ninety- 
Six,  which  was  the  strong  hold  of  the  royalista;  and,  on  the 
22d  of  May,  began  a  regmar  siege. 
Jons  5.         Meantime,'  Rawdon,  whose  army  had  been  reinforced  by 
D^LitM^*  three  regiments  from  Ireland,  put  hunself  in  motion  to  oppose 
SJil^eri-  ^G  Americans  and  preserve  his  fortresses,  particularly  that 
eua.      of  Nin^ty-Six.     On  his  march,  he  learned  that  Augusta  had 
capitulated  to  the  militia,  commanded  by  the  gallant  colonel 
Pickens. 

Greene  believed  that  his  troops  were  in  no  condition  to 
contend  against  the  augmented  army  of  Rawdon,  combined 
with  the  garrison  of  Ninety-Six.     Unwilling,  however,  to 
leave  the  place  without  an  effort,  which  should,  at  least,  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  the  American  arms,  he  made  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  the  fort,  and  gained  a  considerable  advantage, 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  it     He  then  removed 
Jmwis.     ^  army  beyond  the  Tiger  and  Broad  rivers.      Rawdon  ap- 
Greene     proached,  and  made  some  unavailins  attempts  to  draw  Greene 
■^iJ"*"^'  mto  an  engagement.      After  this,  he  entered  and  examined 
attack  man  Ninety-Six ;  and  finding  the  place  not  capable  of  withstanding 
Ninety-diz,  a  regular  attack,  he  abandoned  it,  and  directed  his  march 
"««*  towards  Orangeburg ;  where,  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters.     Greene  followed  him ;  but,  finding 
his  position  covered  by  the  windings  of  the  Edisto,  he  bent 
his  march,  on  the  16th,  to  the  heights  which  border  the  San- 
HoatUitiea  ^®'     '^^^  season  proving  uncommonly  hot  and  sickly,  ths 
aoapeoded.  contending  armies,  by  tacit  consent  suspended  their  ope- 
rations. 

During  this  period,  occurred  the  last  scene  of  a  memorable 
Colonel     ^g^y*    At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  none  could  have 
Inao       been  found  more  the  subject  of  envy,  than  Isaac  Hayne. 
I^^'V^     Blessed  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  was  eminently  endow- 
ed with  those  qualities  which  gain  the  love  of  men,  and  he 
i>08se8sed  all  the  finer  sensibilities  which  ennoble  oUr  nature, 
and  fflow  in  the  breast  of  the  husband,  the  father,  the  friend 
and  ue  patriot    At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  enter- 
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ed  with  ardor  into  the  views  of  the  republicans,  and  assisted  PART  III. 
in  person  at  the  defense  of  Charleston.    On  the  surrender  of  period  n. 
that  city,  Colonel  Ha3me,  whose  consequence,  as  a  leader,  ^^^'  '^ 
was  appreciated  by  the  British,  was  offered  the  alternative  of  ^^^v^^^ 
becoming  a  British '  subject,,  or  going  into  rigorous  confinement.    17S1. 
For  himself,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  choose 
captivity.    But  his  wife  and  children  were  at  his  plantation 
languisliing  with  the  small-pox.    And  not  only  did  he  feel  Jt 
agony,  at  such  a  time,  to  be  separated  from  them,  but  he  knew, 
that  should  he  refuse  the  offer  of  the  British,  a  lawless  sol- 
dieiy  would  viohle  and  lay  waste  the  retreat  of  his  sufferinff 
famuy.    Tom  by  conflicting  duties,  who  could  blame  him,  if, 
in.  such  a  situation,  die  husband  and  the  &ther  triumphed  over  ViitoM  aad 
the  patriot    He  consented  to  invest  himself  with  the  condition  "^W  ^ 
of  a  British  subject,  on  the  solemn  assurances  of  General     Hajae. 
Patterson,  that  he  should  not  be  called  on  to  bear  arms  against 
his  countiyiiien. 

Meanwhile,  the  reiHDiblicans  had  finmd  means  to  change  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  The  British  obliged  to  act  on  die  defen- 
aire,  no  longer  re^rded  their  engagements  as  sacred^  but 
caDed  on  |Iayne,  with  othere,  to  repair  to  the  royal  army. 
Feeling  now  tcileased  from  an  obligation  which  die  British 
thems^ves  had  violated,  he  left  a  home  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  two  of  his  <;hildren,  and  once 
more  took  arms  in  the  cause,  which  he  had  ever  held  dear. 
Engaged  as  a  colonel  commanding  a  corps  in  the  partisan 
waifue,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a  deep  dun- 
geon in  Charleston.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  Colonel  Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charles- 
ton, contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  sentenced  him  to  death. 
The  royalie^,  with  the  governor  at  their  head;  peutioned  for 
the  prisoner,  and  decliued  the  impolicy  of  the  act.  The  Genenl 
most  distinguished  women- of  Charleston,  touched  with  his  ^£^ 
virtoes,  plead  for  him  with  feeling  and  eloquence.  But  more 
than  aU,  his  children,  clad  in  mourning  for  their  mother,  ap- 
peared before  the  judges,  and  stretching  out  their  litde  hands,  ^^  f 
entreated  with  tears,  for  the  life  of  their  surviving  parent.  ^  cdonel 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  Hayne  was  led  to  execution.  Hayne. 

Amidst  the  execrations,  wMch  Rawdon's  unrelenting^cru- 
elty  had,  in  this  instance,  drawn,  not  only  upon  himself,  but  ?^ll^^  ^ 
upon  the  cause  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  use  such    cSral 
means  in  vindicating,  that  general  left  the  capital  of  Carolina,     Stmrt 
and  retmrning  to  England,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
oa  Colond  Stuart. 

\8 
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CHAPTER  XVIJ 

.  Campaign  pf  ITdl'-cbntiBued. 

FART  III.       Genkral  Greens,  still  in  his  camp,  at  the  High  Hilla  of  the 
PERIOD  n  Santee,  had  made  the  hest  use  in  his  power,  of  the  time  al- 
OHAP.  xvn.  lowed  him  hy  the  suspension  of  anns.     It  was  now  the  be- 
>^^-,y-^_r  ginning  of  September ;  the  sultriness  of  the  season  had  abated, 
and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  dispossess  the  British  of 
the  remaining  posts  in  the  upper  country.     He  crossed  the 
Wateree,  and  marched,  circuitously,  to  the  Congaree ;  passed 
it  with  all  his  army,  and  descended  along  its  right  bank,  in- 
tending to  attack  Colonel  Stuart,  who,  at  this  time,  occupied 
a     post   at  M'Cord's  Ferry.     He  fell  back  upon  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  thither  General  Greene  pursued  him. 

The  armies  engaged  on  the  8th.    The  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  is  memorable  as  being  one  of  the  most  bloody,  and 
0  valiantly  contested  fields  of  the  war ;  and  also  for  being  the 

last  of  any  note  that  occurred  at  the  south.  General  Greene 
17S1.  drew  up  his  forces  with  great  skill,  and  made  the  attack.  His 
BMtleof  Eu-  ^1^6^  resorted  prompUy  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  which 
taw  Springs,  they  had  formerly  appeared  to  dread.  The  British  were  rout- 
ed and  fled ;  but  finding,  in  their  flight,  a  large  house  and  some 
other  objects,  afifording  shelter,  they  ralUed,  and  repulsed  their 
assailants  with  heavy  loss.  Greene,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  them,  retreated  to  his  camp,  bearing  500  prisoners. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, was  about  1,000,  that  of  the  Americans,  600.  Con- 
mss  voted  their  thanks  to  General  Greene,  and  presented 
him  with  a  conquered  standard  and  a  medal.  Greene  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  among  whom  were  colonels 
Lee  and  Washington,  the  latter  of  whom  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Greene's  army  having  been  reinforced,  the  British  no  lon- 
ger dared  to  keep  .the  open  country,  but  retired  to  Charleston. 
Thus  had  the  Americans,  in  a  few  months,  recovered  the 
whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  except  their  capitals. 
The  skill  and  valor  manifested  by  Greene,  in  their  defense, 
have  given  him  a  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution, 
second  to  none  but  the  commander-in-chief. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  we  left  both  ComMtallis  and  the 
Ji^  4.  traitor  Arnold  in  Virginia.  The  latter  had  landed  on  the  4th 
^2y?^J[  of  January,  with  a  force  of  1,600  men,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  where  he  destroyed  the  public  stores.  He  then 
sent  detachments  to  difi*erent  places,  and  not  only  public  stores 
were  wasted,  but  Arnold  and  his  oflScers  committed  the  most 
wanton  depredations  on  private  property. 
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Washington,  although  peiplexed  with  the  recent  mutiny,  of  PARTIIL 
the  troops,  and  the  deranged  state  of  the  finances,  concerted  pbriod  a 
measures  with  the  Prench,  hy  means  of  which^  he  hoped  to  chap,  ztq 
relieve  Virginia,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  traitor  and  his  v^g^i-N^^^ 
force.     La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  1,200  liglit  infantry,  was     1781. 
sent  towards  Virginia,  while  the  commander  of  the  French  I^  Fayette 
fleet,  at  Rhode  Island,  dispatched  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  "'^L^  - 
the  line  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
But  Clinton,  gaining  intelligence  of  the  plan,  sent  Admiral  g^tle  b^ 
Arbuthnot  to  tne  relief  of  Arnold,  with  a  squadron  of  equal  tween  the 
force.     These  two  fleets  met,  and  fought  off  Cape  Henry,  ^"^^{^  "^ 
on  the  16th  of  March,  and  suffered  equal,  though  not  very    fleeu^ff 
considerable  loss.     But  the  French  were  constrained  to  re-  Cape  Hemy. 
linquish  their  design,  and  return  to  Rhode  Island.     Upon 
hearing  this.  La  Fayette,  who  had  arrived  at  Annapolis,  retreat- 
ed to  me  head  of  Elk. 

Clinton,  finding  how  narrowly  Arnold  had  escaped,  sent  to 
his  assistance  General  Philips,  with  2,000  men.    Thus  rein- 
forced, he  resmned  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction.     La 
Fayette  arrived  in  time  to  save  Richmond ;  but  he  witnessed 
from  that  place,  the  conflagration  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  James.     About  this  time,  both  parties  -.  *^  ^a 
learned  the  approach  of  Comwallis,  and  it  be^came  the  object    ^tish'sr- 
of  Philips  and  Arnold,  to  form  a  junction  with  him.     They  miee  at  Pe- 
marched  to  Petersburg  to  await  his  arrival.     They  arrived  be-     *•»*»>«• 
fore  Comwallis.     General  Philips  sickened  and  died  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and,  on  the  20th,  ComwaUis  reached  the  place. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Petersburg,  Comwallis,  now 
in  command  of  the  combined  forces,  directed  their  march  into 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  supposing  as  was  the  fact,  that  the 
Americans  were  too  weak,  and  too  much  dispersed,  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition.    There  were,  however,  three  sepa;- 
rate  corps  of  republican  troops  in  Virginia ;  one,  under  Gen- 
eral La  Fayette ;  another,  and  a  smaller  one,  under  the  Baron 
Steuben ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  under  General  Wayne. 
Had  they  been  imited,  they  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
army  of  Comwallis.     But  La  Fayette,  who  had  the  chief 
command,  showed  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
Washington.     Pmdent  and  brave,  understanding  better  than  La  Fayette 
the  British,  the  ground  over  which  the  armies  moved,  he    harawee 
harassed    ^em,  and  restrained  their  motions ;  without  once  ^"'^•'b*. 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  into  a  snare,  or  his  army  to  be  en- 
dangered.    When  Comwallis  pursued,  he  retreated ;   when, 
intent  upon  some  other  object,  his  foe  held  another  direction^ 
immediately  La  Fayette  pursued  in  his  turn,  hanging  upon  hvlfe 
rear,  and  embarrassing  his  movements. 

While  at  Westover,  Comwallis  detached  Colonel  Tarleton    Terieton 
to  Chariotteville,  where  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  in  ^JSJS 
session,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Point      riOe. 
of  Fork,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  which  form  the 
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PART  HI.  James,  to  sei^e  some  stores  at  that  place.    Both  these  esqte- 
PERIOD  n.  dltions  were,  in  a  measure,  successful ;   but  Tatleton  was 
CHAP.  xvn.  disappointed  of  the  prize  on  which  be  most  calculated.     This 
^^'"v*"^^  was  tne  capture  of  Gov.  Jefferson,  who,  after  having  provided 
for  the  safety  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion,  found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers. 
1781.        Clomwallis,  while  thus  ransing  the  interior  of  Virginia* 
Sir  H.  CUn-  constantly  checked)  however,  oy  I^a  Fayette,  was  suddenly 
^Unw^  recalled  to  the  sea-coast,  by  an  order  .from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
to  the  coMt  who    being  apprehensive  that  the  Americans  and  French 
meditated  an  attack  on  New  York,  and  fearing  that  lie  was 
not  in  8u£Scient  force  to  resist  them,  had  directed  Comwallis 
to  embark  3,000  6f  Ms  troops,  to  join  his  garrisoiL  That  general, 
intent  on  obeying  the  mandate,  marched  with  his  army  to  Ports- 
mouth; where  he  received  orders  to  retain  the  troops.     Clin- 
ton, having  received  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  Germans,  now  be- 
lieved he  could  dispense  with  further  aid ;  and  ordered  Com- 
wallis to  proceed  to  Point  Comfort,  and  there  fortify,  in  order 
that  the  British  might  have,  in  any  event,  a  secure  retreat. 
Comwallis  found  reasons  for  disliking  this  post,  and  obtained, 
of  Clinton,  permission  to  select  another.     He  fixed  on  York- 
to'Wn,  a  village,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  York 
(j^^^;,^  river.    Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  projecting 
<pteraYoA-  point,  which  narrows  and  deepens  its  channel,  is  the  smaller 
^"'^^      village  of  Gloucester.     Comwallis  entered  Yorktown,  August 
23d,  and  proceeded  to  erect  fortifications.    . 

Washington,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  naval  superi^ 
H  ority,  whidk  the  expected  French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  would 

Waahinston  afford,  had  a  meeting  with  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Wethers- 
■Mdi^iftes  an  field,  in  Connecticut.     Here  it  was  proposed  to  attack  New 
H«wY<»k.  ^^i"^*     Clinton,  apprised  of  this,  determined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  recall  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Comwallis,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  3,000  German  troops,  which  in- 
creased his  garrison  to  mrwards  of  10,000. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pected recruits.     Instead  of  12,000  regular  troops,  which  he 
hoped  to  have,  he  could  hardly  muster  5,000,  a  number,  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  projected  siege.    He  learned  that 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  could  not  remain  on  the  American  coast 
longer  than  October,  and  finally,  that  his  destination  was  the 
^ag„^     Chesapeake.     From  these  considerations,  Washington  sud- 
ObMm  hii  denly  changed  his  plan,  and  bent  all  hijs  energies  to  take 
'"''*       Comwallis  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying  for  himself. 
Success  depended  upon  secrecy ;  for  had  Sir  Henry  Clin 
ggfa  been  apprised  of  his  object,  he  might,  at  first  have  defeateo 
nT.     But  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  few,  at  this  time 
were  in  the  counsels  of  die  commander-in-chief;   for  nevei 
was  a  secret  better  kept,  or  an  enemy  more  completely  de 
ceived.    Washington  made  every  show  of  preparation  to  at 
tack  New  York.    He  broke  up  his  camp  at  New  Windsoi 
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and  advanced  down  the  river  to  Kingsbridge.    The  French  J^ART  IIL 
army,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  under  Rochambean,  had  period  TL 
inarched  from  Rhode  Island,  and  joined  him  early  in  Jniy.  chap.  zvn. 
They  appeared  daily  to  expect  the  arrival  of  de  Grasse  at  v--*"v^^^ 
New  York.     Suddenly  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and'    17 §1. 
directed  the  rapid  march  of  the  allied  armies  across  Ne%  ^  °^^^fu^ 
Jersey.     But  he  had  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  this     ^  ^^ 
waa  merely  a  feint,  to  draw  Clinton  from  his  fortifications, 
that  he  might  fight  him  in  the  open  field.     Clinton  deceived, 
remained  within  his  fortress.     Washington^  now  learning  that 
de  Grasse  was  near  the  Chesapeake,  no  longer  delayed  cross* 
ing  the  Delaware ;  but  steered  direct  for  his  object,  well  sat- 
isfiM,  that  the  time  for  his  foe  to  prevent  its  accomplishment    ^^  25. 
was  past.    He  arrived,  after  a  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  Amrct  at 
Stt^  on  the  25th  of  August ;    and  having  made  the  necessary  ^  ^^  ^ 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  his  army,  he  went,  at- 
tendsd  by  Count  Rochambeau,  to  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Leav^g  there  the  French  commander,  Washington  made  a 
shoit  visit  to  Mount  Yemon.    This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
t^roased  the  threshhold  of  his  beloved  home  fdr  six  years  and 
fivb  months :    so  entirely  had  he  been  devoted  to  nis  public 
dvties.     On  the  14th  of  September,  the  two  comriiandets 
joined  La  Fayette  at  Williamsburg. 

The  Count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,   ^  Grass* 
•entered  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  only  one  hour  before  bfociuiap  tba 
Washington  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  immediately  per-  Chesapeake 
fonned  the  part  assigned  to  him,  by  blocking  up  the  mouths 
<xf  the  York  and  James  rivers ;  thus  cutting  off  all  communi- 
catian  between  the  British  at  Yorktown  and  New  York.     He 
also  opened  a  communication  with  La  Fayette,  who,  when 
Comwaffis  first  took  post  at  Yorktown,  had  occupied  a  posi' 
tkm  higher  up  the  river,  but  had  now  descended  as  far  as 
Williamsburg.     The  allies  feared   that  Comwallis,  seeing 
the  toils  into  which  he  was  falling,  wouldtum  upon  La  Fay- 
ette, who  was  his  inferior  in  force.    To  prevent  this,  3,000 
li^t  troops,  under  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  sent  up 
the  river  in  boats  to  join  him  at  Williamsburg. 

Comwallis  had  strengthened  his  works,  and  could  only  be 
o^ereome  by  a  regular  siege.    The  allies  needed  artillery, 
and  other  preparations  for  besieging  Yorktown.     These  they 
expected  firom  Rhode  Island,  to  be  brought  by  a  French 
aqoadron,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  made 
sail  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  de  Grasse  in  the  Ches- 
apeake.    To  prevent  falling  in  ivith  the  British  fleet,  Barras 
htad  stood  &x  out  to  sea.     While  expecting  him,  de  Gras^^ 
on  the  5th  of  September,   saw,  ofif  the   ct^es,   a  Briti^   g^p^  5 
fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  Admiral  Graves.    The  French   PajtiaJ  ac- 
admiral,  advised  by  Washington,  behaved  with  great  skill  *^^i^ 
and  prudence.     He  engaged  the  British  partially,  to  draw  ^j^^  French 
them  from  their  anchorage  ground:  by  which  means,  the      fleets 
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PART  lit  Count  de  Barras,  as  he  expected,  was  enabled  to  pass  by 
rsBiOD  n.  them  into  the  bay,  but  refused  a  general  engagement,  which 
oHiP.  xTm.  would  have  been  putting  at  hazara  a  game,  which,  witk  pin- 
'  dence,  was  already  in  ^e  hands  of  the  allies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Campaign  of  1781. — Continued. 


CoRNWALLis  had  now  little  hope  of  escape,  but  from  Clin 
ton.  To  him  he  had  found  means  to  represent  his  sitoatioii  % 
and  closely  invested  as  he  was,  he  received  an  answer  to  bis 
communication.  By  this  he  wa^  informed,  that  troops  would, 
if  possible,  embark  from  New  York  for  his  relief,  by  the  5th 
of  October. 

Clinton,  hoping  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,    project- 
ed an  expedition  against  New  Liondon,  in  Connecticut,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  Arnold,  lately  returned  from 
1781.    Virginia.    The   access  to  the  port  of  New  LfOndon,  was 
Sept  6.     guarded  by  forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  erected  on  the  op- 
biiUtil^Lby  posite  banks  of  the  Thames.     Fort  Trumbull  was  easily  cap- 
the  Britiah.  tured.     The  garrison  of  fort  Griswold  was  composed  of  mili- 
tia, hastily  collected  in  the  vicinity ;  and,  tmder  the  command 
of  the  estimable  Colonel  Ledyard.    They  made  a  readute 
^^^^  defense,  and  killed  numbers  of  the  assailants.    At  length 
Mid  the  gar-  they  were  overpowered,  and  ceased  to  resist    As  the  Brit^ 
osonbatch-  Jsh  entered,  an  officer  inquired,  "  who  commands  this  fort !" 
^'^^       "  I  did,"  said  Colonel  Ledyard,  "  but  you  do  now ;"  and  pre- 
sented his  sword.    The  monster  took  it,  and  plunged  it  in  his 
bosom.    This  was  the  signal  for  slaughter.     Forty,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  were  all  thai  escaped.     Scarcely  was 
there  a  father  of  a  family,  in  this  little  town  of  Groton,  but 
was  that  night  butchered,  and  almost  its  entire  population 
were  made  widows  and  orphans. 
Arooldbama      New  London  was  next  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  great  number 
^^Zt^'  ^^  vessels  richly  laden,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arnold.     Wash- 
ington was  not,  however,  moved  to  quit  his  post  at  the  south. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  showed  ominous  signs^  of  resist- 
ance, and  Arnold  iudged  it  prudent  to  return  to  New  York. 
ComwaUia      Comwallis,  in  the  belief  that  he  should  receive  succor 
calla  in  hia  (jcm  Clinton,  abandoned  his  outposts^  and  withdrew  his 
^^^^.  ^7  entirely  within  the  fortifications  of  Yorktown.     Many 
draws  with-  of  lus  Own  officers  considered  this  as  a  great  error.    They 
^e^L^'  had  urged  him  to  attempt  crossing  the  river,  and  regaining 
the  open  country,  through  which  uey  might,  as  they  bSieve<^ 
proceed  by  rapid  marches,  to  New  Yod^    While  he  delayed 
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and  deliberated,  the  small  chance  that  was  left  him  of  esca-  PARTm. 
ping  in  this  way,  was  destroyed.  PBBion  n. 

The  combined  armies  moved  from  Williamsburg,  on  the  o"-^'*  '^''n. 
25th  of  September,  and  in  five  days  were  collected  in  the  vi-  v-^n'"^*-' 
cinity  of  Yorktown.     Their  whole  force  amounted  to  16,000 ;    ITSl. 
7,000  of  whom  were  French.     They  commenced  their  works  yStowa 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  in  which  they  made  r^d    besieged, 
advances,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort.     On  the 
9th,   several  batteries  were  completed,  and  a  destructive 
cannonade  commenced.      On  the   11th,  they  began   their 
second  parallel,  which  was  only  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  fort. 

In  order  to  complete  their  trenches,  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  English  from  two  redoubts  which  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  main  works.    Washington  determined  on  at-    ^^ 
tempting  them  by  assault,  and  aware  of  the  emulation  be-    Two  i»> 
tween  me  two  armies,  assigned  to  the  French,  under  Baron  doabis  &^ 
de  Yiomesnil,  the  taking  of  one ;  while,  to  the  Americans,  ^^^IJJi^Jl 
under  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  he  as- 
signed the  capture  of  the  other.    The  ardour  and  eloquence 
of  the  officers  were  equalled  by  the  valor  of.  their  troops. 
Their  onset  was  so  forious,  that  the  British,  though  they 
bravely  resisted,  could  not  long  withstand.     Both  the  redoubts 
were  taken,  not,  however,  without  loss  to  the  allies,  of  which 
the  French  suffered  the  greatest  share. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  British,  under  General  Aber-  t^^^^ 
crombie,  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  took  two  batteries,  and  under  Abei^ 
spiked  eleven  cannon.    They  were  charged  furiously  by  the    crombie, 
French,  under  De  Noailles,  and  driven  back  to  their  entrench-       ^^  **" 
ments. 

The  British  general  made  one  more  efibrt,  which  had  he, 
as  advised,  sooner  attempted,  might  perhaps  have  saved  his 
army.  This  was  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  to  Glouces- 
ter Point,  where  a  small  garrison  of  the  British,  commanded 
by  Tarieton,  were  watched  by  the  French,  under  DeChoiseul. 
He  intended  to  leave  the  sick  and  wounded ;  whom,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Washington,  he  recommended  to  his  generosity.  His 
army  were  to  embark  in  three  divisions.  A  part  had  already 
crossed,  and  landed  at  Gloucester  Point ;  a  part  were  upon  Comwallis 
the  river ;  the  third  division  alone  had  not  embarked.  The  auempts  to 
air  and  the  water  were  calm,  and  his  hopes  of  escape  were  ^^'•P*- 
hi^.  In  a  moment,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  tempest 
arose.  The  very  elements  seemed  armed  against  him,  as  if 
he  was  checked  by  an  iirrkihle  power  which  watched  over 
the  destiny  of  thc^  American  people,  and  which  before,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  waters,  had  saved  ^^leir  army  from  his  grasp. 
The  wind  and  rain  were  violent,  and  his  boats^  were  driven 
down  the  river.  The  day  appeared,  and  the  besiegdrs  dis- 
covering their  situation,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
scatter^  and  weakened  army ;  and  they  were  glad,  when  the 
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PAET  m  abaliiig  tempett  allowed,  to  retnm  to  their  almoat  dismantled 
FBRiODii.  foitifications. 

oBAF.  xviu.      Seeing  no  hope  of  escape,  his  amy  incessantly  wasdng  by 
"^^^^^"^^^  die  des^ractiTe  fire  of  the  American  works,  ComwaffiB  no 
ITSl.    longer  delayed  to  treat  for  a  surrender.     Before  noon,  on  the 
Gomwoms  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^  Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  of 
negotiates,  ajrms  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  tenns  of  surrender.    Washington,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  British  troops,  refused  to  grant  a  truce  longer 
than  two  hours  ;  and  signified,  that  within  that  time,  he  should 
expect  propositions.     Comwallis  wished  to  obtain  liberty  for 
^KJ^l^'  ^®  European  troops  to  return  to  their  homes,  upon  their  pa- 
role  of  not  again  serying  in  the  American  war :  and  also  to 
make  terms  for  the  Americans  who  had  followed  his  fortunes. 
Both  these  conditions  Washington  refused,  as  the  European 
soldieis  would  be  at  liberty  to  senre  in  garrisons  at  home ; 
and  the  case  of  the  citizens  belonged  to  the  civil  anthori^. 
All  that  the  most  earnest  persuasion  could  obtain  froQi  Wasn- 
ington  on  this  point,  was  permission  for  a  sloop,  laden  with 
such  persons  as  ComwaUis  selected,  to  be  allowed  to  pass, 
without  search  or  visit,  to  New  York ;  he  being  acoom^able 
for  the  number  of  persons  it  carried,  as  prisoners  of  war.    The 
whole  remaining  British  force  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
allies ;  the  land  army,  with  its  munitions,  to  the  Americans ; 
the  marine,  to  the  French. 
Oct.  19.         Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  posts  of  Yoric- 
MtiA  iMid-  XQyifji  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
lender  to  the  ber.    The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  more 
Anericttu,  than  7,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  sick  or  wounded.    Fire  hnn- 
"^t^Ae^****  dred  and  fif^-two  of  the  British  had  fallen  during  the  siege. 
French.     SixfT  pieces  of  cannon,  also,  principally  of  brass,  fell  into&e 
hands  of  the  Americans,  two  frigates  and  twenty  transports, 
with  their  crews,  into  those  of  the  French.    General  Lincoln, 
who  had  suffered  the  mortification  of  surrendering  an  Ameri- 
can army,  at  Charleston,  was,  with  pecutiar  delicacy,  selected 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
British. 

The  French  and  Americans  added,  on  this  occasion,  the 
praise  of  generosity  and  humanity,  to  that  of  wisdom  and  valor. 
Their  leiuiers  vied  with  each  other,  in  acts  of  kindneas  to  the 
conquered  officers,  and  every  possible  attention  was  paid  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  sddien. 

On  the  day  in  which  the  capitulation  was  signed,  Clinton 
Oct.  94.     passed  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  powerful  ibrce,  to  go  to  the  sucror 
Clinton  at  of  Comwallis ;  he  appeared  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the 
^  UteT  ^^^  *  where,  hearing  of  (he  surrender  of  the  army,  he  imme- 
diately reimned  to  New  York. 

This  event  caused  a  burst  of  joy  and  exultation  throogfaout 

^^[^^^^  America.    Nor  did  the  people,  or  the  civil  rulers,  amidst  die 

deiront     houoTS  which  wero  showered  upon  the  Amerisan  and  Frradi 
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CM>minaiiders,  forget  to  acknowledge  their  tsiqxreme  oUigsdon  PAHTIIL 
to  the  G&SAT  CoHMANDBR  and  Rulsr  of  aimies  and.  of  ma*  nmosBTL 

tiCMIS.  OBIP.  XIZ. 

Washington  wotdd  gladly  have  detained  the  French  fleet  to  ^^^^^"^^ 
oo-operate  in  a  descent  upon  Charleston ;  but  de  Grasse  be-    1781. 
iiig  under  orders  from  the  French  conrt,  to  be  in  the  West  P^^??* 
Indies  on  a  certldn  day,  dared  not  hazard  the  detention  of  his  theVett^- 
fleet ;  and  made  sail  for  those  islands  without  delay.  <li«s. 

General  La  Fayette,  who  had  sought  America  in  her  adrer-  La  Fi^etti 
sity,  left  her  as  soon  as  prosperity  dawned  upon  her  fortunes,  ^^pjj^^^ 
He  embarked  about  this  time  for  France,  leaving  deep,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  the  remembrance  of  lua  virtaes  and 
his  services. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Tennoist — ^HeasoTM  of  Peace. — Fears  and  dlacontents  of  the  Anny  happily 

qaieted. 

Vbrhont  was,  at  this  period,  an  independent  nation.    Thai    1781. 
its  territory  was  first  settled  by  grants  from  New  Hampshire,  Bitoaticftk  of 
and  afterwards  decided,  by  the  English  government,  to  belong      *''^~"*' 
to  New  York,  are  facts  which  have  already  been  stated.    Had 
New  York,  at  the  time  ef  this  decision,  given  quiet  possession 
of  the  soil  to  those  individuals  who  had  purchased,  and  culti- 
vated farms  under  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  would  now  have 
been  a  portion  of  that  state.    But  it  being  attempted  to  eject 
those  settlers  by  force,  they  forcibly  resisted. 

In  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  congress  for  its 
interference,  and  were,  by  this  body,  recommended  to  submit, 
for  a  time,  to  the  authority  of  New  York  ;  but,  being  resolutely    .  ^^^ 
opposed  to  this  step,  they  met  in  convention,  in  1777,  and  Dedans  it- 
declared  the  New  Hampshire  grants  to  be  an  indep^ident   aelfiade- 
state,  under  the  title  of  "  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont ;"    p«>i«a* 
the  first  appellation,  and  the  ungrateful  *'  alias,"  bdng  after* 
wards  dropped. 

Their  sfiTairs  were,  at  first,  managed  by  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men,  called  ^  a  Council  of  Safety."  Their  first  legisla* 
ture  met  at  Windsor,  in  March,  1778.  In  the  same  month,  a 
portion  of  the  towns  east  of  Connecticut  river,  petitioned  to 
unite  with  Vermont.  To  this  request  the  Vermontese  acce- 
ded ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  union  was,  the  following  year,  dissolved. 

Application  was  next  made  to  congress  for  admission  into 
the  confederacy,  but  New  York  presented  a  counter-memorial ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  separate  existence  of  Vennont  as  a 
state,  was  not  acknowledged. 
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PARTIIL  In  the  summer  of  1 781 » the  sitoation  of  Vermont  was  8ingu« 
FEBioD  a  lar  in  the  extreme.  The  pditicians  of  that  settlement,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Governor  Chittenden,  and  the  brothers, 
Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  while  they  had  boldly,  but  warily,  main- 
tained its  riffhts  against  the  claims  of  New  Yoric,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ue  decisions  of  congress,  had,  jbX  the  same  time, 
defended  the  territory,  frontier  as  it  was,  against  the  British, 
Yerm^rxie-  ^7  ^^^^^^  negotiations,  which  had,  for  their  apparent  object, 
gotiatet  with  that  Vermont  should  place  itself  under  British  protection. 
the  Bntiah.  ^Qf  ^^  people,  warm  with  enthusiasm  for  the  American  cause, 
would  have  risen  in  vengeance  against  the  rulers  who  thus 
preserved  them,  had  they  known  the  means  by  which  their 
protection  was  effected.  Affairs  were,  however,  coming  to  a 
crisis,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  capture  of  Comwallis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  those 
patriotic  men,  who  ran  such  personal  hazards  to  save  the 
people,  against  their  own  will ;  and  play  a  political  game  for 
their  advantage.  •       *    . 

PoTerty  of  The  great  effort  made  by  cohgress  in  the  winter  of  1780 — 
Magorftm-  ^^>  ^^  enabled  them  to  provide  for  the  campaign  of  the  en- 
ment  suing  season.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  America  that  the  re- 
sult was  favorable ;  for  such  was  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
government,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  another  active  and 
expensive  campaign  could  have  been  sustained.  There  was 
no  fault  in  the  arrangments  of  congress  ;  no  remission  of  ac- 
tivity, prudence,  and  patriotism,  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer. 
On  the  contrary,  congress  had  made  tne  most  judicious  ar- 

rangements  early  in  the  winter  of  1781.    They  were  aided  in 

^^^J^  their  deliberations  by  Washington,  who,  at  their  request,  had 
bf  Washing-  Stopped  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  firom  Yorktown  to  his  ac- 
ton^  do  allm  customed  winter-qnarters.    They  laid  taxes,  and  apportioned 
their  power.  ^^^  among  the  several  states ;  and  made  such  other  regula- 
tions, that  Uie  commander-in-chief  had  sanguine  hopes  that 
every  thing  would  be  in  readiness  for  an  early  campaign,  as 
he  had  strenuously  urged  that  the  way  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  was  to  be  in  readiAess  for  war.    But  the  several  state 
governments  wholly  failed  of  paying  their  quotas ;  alledging  the 
utter  inability  of  their  constituents  to  support  further  taxation. 
Although,  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  Morris,  the  pub- 
lic expenses  were  much  diminished,  yet  they  were  still  neces- 
sarily great,  and  must  so  continue,  although  the  means  of 
Trials  and  meeting  them  thus  unexpectedly  failed.    At  the  commence- 
ygj"^^  ment  of  1782  not  a  dollar  remained  in  the  treasury.    "  Yet  to 
onr.       the  financier,"  says  Marshall,  '^  every  eye  was  turned ;  to 
him  was  stretched  forth  the  empty  hand  of  ever^  public  cred- 
itor, and  against  him,  instead  of  the  state  authorities,  were  the 
complaints  and  imprecations  of  every  unsatisfied  claimant  di- 
rected." 

The  people  of  England  had  also  felt  severely  ^e  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  on  hearing  the  disasters  which  had  attended 
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their  ahnies,  particularly  that  of  Comwallis,  they  no  longe?  PARTIIL 
8iq[>pres8ed  their  discontent.    When  they  saw  that,  notwith-  period  n. 
standing  all  their  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  nothing  re*  chip.  xix. 
mained  to  them  on  the  American  shores  but  New  York,  v^**v*^ 
Charleston,  and  Savannah  ;  and  that  these  posts  could  only     1789. 
be  maintained  by  strong  fleets  and  garrisons,  all  hope  of  re-  '^t^J^ 
ducing  the  Americans  to  subjection  vanished,  and  to  close  a  ^wiah  for 
useless  and  ruinous  war,  was  the  decided  wish  of  the  people.  p«a<;e  with 
Still  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,    ^^^'^^'^ 
showed  his  unwillingness  to  relinquish  his  sway  over  what 
he  had,  during  his  life,  considered  hiaf  patrimony.     The  peo- 
ple, however,  persisted  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  removal  of  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to 
measures  so  much  against  the  public  interest. 

The  house  of  commonsi  moved  by  this  expression  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  by  the  eloquent  speeches  of  General  Conway,  and   «  !«„-— 
others,  voted,  '^  that  they  should  consider  as  enemies  to  his  p^dlamrat 
majestjr  and  their  country,  all  who  should  advise,  or  attempt,  takm  meas 
a  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of    ^^i^/ 
America.'^    This  vote  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister,  by  Lord  North,  and  the  appointment 
of  an  administration  favorable  to  peace. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  superseded  in  command  by  Sir     Sir  Guy 
Guy  Carleton ;  whose  conciliating  conduct  as  governor  of  Can«  ^^^SeT'^ 
ada,  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Americans.     The  gen*     Clinton, 
eral  sentiment   of  all  parties  wa&  favorable  to  peace ;  and 
after  this,  th^re  were  no  hostile  operations,  except  a  few  of 
inconsiderable  importance  in  South  Carolina.     In  one  of  these, 
fell  the  young  and  gallant  Colonel  Laurens,  lamented  by 
Washington  and  the  whole  army. 

Admiral  Digby,  who  the  summer  before  had  arrived  in 
New  York,  with  reinforcements,  was  appointed,  with  Carle- 
ton,  by  the  British  ministry,  to  treat  with  the  Americans  for    fViuUett 
peace,  on  the  ground  of  acknowledging  their  independence;  plan  of  the 
but  congress,  finding  that  parliament  had  not  sanctioned  this  ^"*^^ 
step  of  the  ministry,  refused  to  negotiate  with  their  agents,  yant^  over 
Neither  could  the  ministry  succeed  in  an  effort  to  destroy    congress, 
their  alliance  with  France,  by  procuring  the  American  govern- 
ment to  treat  separately  fro'm  its  ally. 

Congress  were,  however,  careful  to  be  ready  for  the  first 
hononible  overtures  which  they  should  receive.    They  ap- 
pointed four  distinguished  men,  already  in  Europe,  as  their  a51^**^* 
agents.    These  were  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams  their  minis-  andLaura^ 
ter  at  the  Hague,  John  Jay  their  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain,  commission- 
and  Henry  Laurens  first  appointed  to  the  post  now  filled  by  f^ 'peace! 
Mr.  Adams,  but  taken  on  his  passage  by  an  English  frigate, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Aoril  10. 

Mr.  Adams  procured,  from  the  states  of  Holland,  on  the  19th  ™^  ^ 
of  April,  the  recognition  of  American  independence.  On  the  **Sepen-  * 
8th  of  October,  he  obtained  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce ;     denoe. 
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PAaT  in.  and,  nbt  long  after,  a  loan  of  money,  to  the  great  relief  of  bis 
FEXioD  n.  exhausted  country. 

cHAF.  TO.      To  meet  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  the  conrt  of 
<^^^>^^^^  St.  James  sent  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.     On  the 
20th  of  January,  1763,  preliAinary  articles  of  peace  were 
1T88     signed  at  Versailles. 

Sept.  3.         '^^e  deiinitiTe  treaty  was  deferred  until  the  adjustment  of 
vDefinitiTo    affairs  between  England  and  France,  the  ally  of  America^  and 
^^^    was  not  signed  until  the  3d  of  September,  1783. 

The  terms  mnted  to  America  by  this  treaty,  in  respect  to 

The  oon-    extent  of  temtory,  and  right  to  the  fisheries,  we^e  equal  to 

ditioDBofthe  the  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  English  ministers  then 

*^2J*|J^"  in  power,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  policy  of  making  Ame- 

^SSL     rica  independent  in  fact,  as  weH  as  in  name :  probably  llie 

more  so,  as  a  contrary  disposition  was  manifested  by  France. 

Bo(h  powers  belieyed  that  if  she  remained  in  a  state  of  de- 

pendence,  it  must,  from  the  posture  of  affairs,  be  upon  France, 

rather  than  upon  England.    The  American  negotiators  were 

men  of  great  ability  and  ardent  patriotism,  and  well  knew 

how  to  turn  this  state  of  things  to  the  advantage  of  their 

country. 

But  in  the  general  pacification,  and  amidst  the  protracted 

^"^Sbnl^  negotiations  of  the  several  parties,  nothing  was  stipulated  on 

i^hti      the  subject  of  neutral  rights,  which  had  been  the  moving  cause 

^'■u'ted.     of  the  coalition  against  England ;  and  thus  a  door  was  left  open 

for  future  contention  and  bloodshed. 

The  situation  of  the  rising  Republic  of  America,  was,  du- 
ring these  long  negotiations,  extremely  critical.  Had  the  go- 
vernment possessed  tlie  means  of  papng  their  officers  suid 
_  ^  ^  soldiers,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  apprehend  fit>m 
tad  lean  of  disbanding  so  patnotic  an  army.  But  the  officers,  aware  of 
the  offioen.  the  poverty  of  tiie  treasury,  doubted  whether  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  congress  to  fulfill  the  stipulation  made  in  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  granting  to  them  half-pay  for  life.  While  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  was  uncertain,  they  had  pressed 
forward  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  and  regardless  of 
themselves,  had  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  and  their  health 
Now,  that  great  object  was  attained,  they  began  to  brood 
over  their  own  situation ;  and  fears  arose,  that  should  they 
disband  before  their  country  had  done  them  justice,  and  lose 
their  consequence  as  a  body,  they  and  their  services  might  be 
forgotten. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  ofllicers,  whose  personal  ambition 
ca^ed  them  beyond  the  mark  of  right  and  justice ;  and  brought 
up  the  reflection,  that  if  the  army  could  remain  entire  under 
^j"J?^'  its  head,  it  might  now  subdue  the  country  which  it  had  de- 
^^*  fended:  and  although, if  a  monarchical  government  were  es- 
tablished, the  commaiider-in-chief  must  be  the  sovereign ;  yet 
the  officers  coming  in  for  the  next  share  of  power  and  conse« 
quence,  would  become  the  aristocracy. 
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To  tempt  Washington  to  countenance  these  yiews,  one  of  PART  in. 
the  older  colonels  of  the  anny,*  was  fixed  npon>  who  wrote  period  il 
him  a  letter  in  a  smooth  and  ar^  strain.    He  ccmmiented  on  ^^^^-  '^* 
the  weakness  of  republics,  and  the  benefits  of  mixed  govern-  '^^^^^^^ 
ments.    He  insinuated  that  the  same  abilities  whicb^  nad  gui-  «J^?^* 
ded  the  country  so  gloriously  through  the  storm,  must  now  be  temptof? 
the  most  suitable  to  conduct  it  through  the  gentler  paths  of    become  a 
peace.     There  was  a  prejudice  existing-  which  coi^ounded      ^^ 
monarchy  with  tjnranny,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  choose, 
ivith  a  monarchical  government,  some  title,  apparently  more 
moderate,  bvt  the  writer  believed,  "that  strong  arguments 
toight  be  produced  for  admitting  ihe  title  of  Kino,"  which, 
he  conceived,  '^  would  be  attended  with  some  material  advan- 
tages." 

Washington  was  astonished,  displeased,  and  grieved.     He 
replied,  that  no  occurrence  during  the  war,  had  given  him  more 
punful  sensations,  than  to  learn  that  such  ideas  existed  in  the  Hii  ttemm 
anny — ^ideas  which  he  "  must  view  with  abhorrence,  and  re-  t^Q^  to  the 
prehend  with  severity."  "I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  he, "  to  conceive    *•"*!*•'• 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to 
an  address,  which  to  me,  ^eems  big  with  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs which  could  befall  my  country.     If  I  am  not  deceived 
in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  per- 
son, to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.     At  the 
same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no 
man  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done 
to  the  army,  than  I  do ;  and,  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence, 
in  a  constitutional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the 
utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me, 
to  bamsh  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  commu- 
nicate, as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the 
like  nature." 

Thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject of  malung  Washington  a  king.     But  the  causes  of  the 
army's  discontent  remained,  although  congress  had  taken  some 
steps  towards  their  removal.     Washington  repeatedly  urged 
the  subject  upon  their  attention;  yet  the  designing  among  the  Uarek  10. 
officers  insinuated,  that  he  had  not  advocated  their  cause  with  '^  ^S^ 
sufficient  zeal.     The  answer  to  a  memorial,  which  they  had  Adlmk*^ 
presented  to  congress,  had  not  fully  met  their  wishes.    It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  an  anonymous  paper  was  circulated,  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Major  John  Armstrong,  then 
an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gates.  .   gtmutth 

It  was  composed  with  great  ability.      Never  was  a  wn-  ^itj^jjl^ 
ting  nK)re  calculated  to  become  a  firebrand  of  discord.    There     and  ae- 
was  truth  in  its  representations  of  the  toils*  and  yet  unreqni-  ^^j^l^^' 

•  Tbia  ia  related  on  the  vUliority  of  Mr.  Spaiks,  by  whom  the  name  of  thia 
officer  ia  not  grreo.    See  *«Spaibi*  Ufeof  waehingloo.'' 


2G2  THB   FATHER   OF  HIS   C0T7KTRT. 

PART  in.  ted  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  officers :  bnt  the  country 
PERIOD  n.  had  not  deserved  the  insinuation,  of  being  so  far  from  doing 
CRAP.  lit.  justice  to  her  defenders,  that  "  she  trampled  on  their  rights, 
^-*^*x^^*^  disdained  their  cries,  and  insulted  their  distresses."    Yet  such 
was  the  language  of  the  address.     It  advised  the  officers  "  to 
change  the  milk-and-water  style"  of  their  memorial  to  con- 
gress, and  no  longer  appeal  to  their  justice,  but  keep  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  i^peal  to  their  fears. 
1789         This  paper  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  ensn- 
Washing-    j^ig  day.     Washington,  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  army. 

t(Hi*t difficult  v^ J      A  •!   J    V-         ir     r  *i.  •  rv     ^i*^         1 

position,  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  suspension  of  hosouties,  to 
seek  the  pleasures  of  home,  but  had  remained  in  the  camp. 
He  now  saw  that  the  dreaded  crisis  had  arrived.  Intent  on 
His  noble  guiding  deliberations  which  he  could  not  suppress,  he  called 
"oLSacSr**  his  officers  to  a  meeting  somewhat  later  than  me  one  appoint- 
ed in  the  anonymous  appeal,  to  which,  in  his  orders,  he  allu- 
ded with  disapprobation. 

In  the  interim,  he  prepared  a  written  address.  The  offi- 
cers met.  The  Father  of  hisX^ountry  rose,  to  read  the  manu- 
script which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Not  being  able  to  distin- 
He  meets  gmsh  its  characters,  he  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them 
*^^^'  with  his  handkerchief.  "  My  eyes,^  said  he,  "  have  grown 
eeiB.  '  dim  in  the  service  of  my  country,  but  I  never  doubted  her 
justice."  This  was  a  preface,  worthy  of  the  paper  which  he 
read.  He  alluded  in  the  most  touching  manner,  16  the  snf- 
ferinss  and  services  of  the  army,  in  which  he  too  had  borne 
his  ^are.  He  treated  with  becoming  severity,  the  proposi- 
tion, made  in  the  anonymous  paper,  to  seek  by  unlawful 
means,  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  He  assured  them  that 
congress,  though  slow  in  their  deliberations,  were  favorable 
to  me  interests  of  the  army ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
tarnish  the  renown  of  their  brilliant  deeds,  by  an  irreparable 
act  of  rashness  and  folly ;  and  finally,  he  pledged  them  his 
utmost  exertions  to  assist  in  procuring  ^m  congress  the  just 
reward  of  their  meritorious  services. 

The  officers  listened  to  the  voice  which  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  respect  and  obey ;  aAd  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion was  hushed.     His  pledge  of  using  his  influence  with 
H«  writes  to  ^^^g'®^®'  ^  behalf  of  the  army,  was  performed  in  a  manner 
eoQgressin  ^hich  showed  how  deeply  he  hsid  their  cause  at  heart.     ^If," 
their  behalf,  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  that  body,  "the  whole  army  have  not 
merited  whatever  a  grateful  people  can  bestow,  then  have  I 
been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and  built  opinion  on  the  basis 
of  error.    If  this  country  should  not,  in  the  eveftA,  perform 
every  thing  which  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorial  to 
congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain,  and  the  hope 
that  has  been  excited,  void  of  foundation.     And  if,  (aa  has 
been  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  passions,) 
the  officers  of  the  army  are  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this 
revolution ;  if  retiring  from  the  field,  they  are  to  grow  old  in 
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poTerty,  wtetchedness,  and  contempt ;  if  they  ^are  to  wade  PART  III. 
throng  the  Tile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miaersLble  PERiODfi. 
remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  heen  spent  cbap.  xix. 
in  honor ;  then  shaH  I  have  learned  what  ingratitude  is ;  v.^^v-'^/ 
then  shaU  I  have  realized  a  tale  which  will  embitter  every 
moment  of  my  future  life." 

Congress  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cy. They  commuted  the  half-pay  which  had  been  pleaged 
to  the  officers  for  a  sum  equal  to  hre  years'  full  pay. 

The  news  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  was    1783. 
first  received  in  a  letter  from  La  Fayette.     Sir  Guy  Carleton    April  19. 
soon  communicated  it  officially ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  ^^^  jJJJf 
JQst  eight  years  from  the  battle  of  Lexington — ^the  beginning  eight  yeus 
of  the  war,  the  joyful  certainty  of  its  close  wks  proclaimed  ^"^***^™* 
from  headquarters  to  the  American  army.  mencemem. 

The  officers  now  satisfied,  the  army  was  disbanded  with-    Nov.  3. 
out  tumult,  November,  1783.    They  mingled  with  their  fel-  ^^^^ 
iow'-citizens,  ever  through  future  years  to  be  honored  for  be-    banded, 
longing  to  that  patriotic  band.    It  is  now  nearly  sixty  years 
since  its  existence,  ^nd  still  there  remains  here  and  there  a 
silver-headed  veteran  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier."    It  is  the  pass-word  to  honour.     At  all  pat- 
riotic meetings,  the  first  place  is  assigned  him ;  and  a  grate- 
fnl  country  has  liberally  provided  for  nis  wants. 

The  Americans  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  their  American 
independence,  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  European  pow-    «<Jep«n-^ 
ers.     HoUaad  was  the  only  nation,  except  France,  by  which  knowledged 
it  had  been  acknowledged,  previous  to  its  recognition  by  farSwedbn, 
Great  Britain,  in  1782.    The  acknowledgment  was  made  by  SM^2d 
Sweden,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1783 ;  by  Denmark,  on  the     Riwiia. 
25th  of  Februaiy ;  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  and  by 
Russia,  in  July.     Treaties  of  amity  and   commerce  were, 
about  die  same  periods,  concluded  with  each  of  these  powers 
Prussia  did  not  come  into  these  measures  until  1786. 

On  the  25th'  of  November,  the  British  troops  evacuated  ^^^^  ' 
New  York,  and  a  detachment  from  the  American  army  en-    of  New 
tered  it.  Yoik. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  separation  of  Washington 
from  his  officers  took  place  at  New  York.    The  long  and  ^^'Jl^JjJ 
eventful  period  which  they  had  passed  together ;  the  dangers    y^i^  the 
they  had  mutuaUy  shared ;  the  reflection  that  ihey  parted  to  oommuder. 
meet  no  more ;  and,  above  all,  the  thought  that  they  might 
never  again  behold  the  face  of  their  beloved  commander,  filled 
their  hearts  with  sorrow. 

From  New  York,  Washin^n  hastened  to  Annapolis,  where   iJ^^^ 
congress  was  then  in  session.    He  immediately  waited  on  counts  war* 
them  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  commission.    A  public   B4i<i>ted, 
audience  was  appointed  for  mat  purpose,  on  the  23d  of  De*   p^d^bm* 
cember,  when,  in  the  pesence  of  a  large  and  deeply  affected    nothing 
sodience,  he  resigned  his  offices,  and  commending  his  coun-     ™<'^- 


364  shay's  rsbblliom. 

PAETIIL  try  to  the  piotecdon  of  God,  retired  to  Mount  YeriKm,  foDow- 
PBBIOD  n.  ed  by  the  benedictions  of  Ainerica,  and  the  admiration  of  ibm 
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CHAPTER  XX- 

Deproiiicm  tobaeqnentto  the  W«. 


IYS4L  ^'^  ^^  ^^<^^  0^  ^^  ^^^  ^®  United  States,  althounh  thej 
Eihmitfld  had  burst  the  bonds  of  European  thraldom,  were  in  s  d»* 
^^  plorable  condition.  A  heavy  debt  encumbered  the  gorem- 
ment;  and  a  similar  burden  rested  upon  almost  every  corpo- 
ration within  it.  Agriculture,  trade  and  manufactures  had  de- 
cayed during  the  war ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
nearly  destitute  of  clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  was  announced,  the  British  sent 
over  a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
were  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  thus  almost  all  Ab 
money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried  abroad.  •  The 
nation  being  in  debt  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment, 
heavy  taxes  were  necessarily  imposed.  This  increased  the 
^f^^^  discontent,  which  already  prevaUed  among,  the  people,  to  an 
i^^«  alarming  degree.  The  state  governments  rescurted  to  various 
measures  for  the  relief  of  their  citizens.  In  Rhode  latand, 
the  government  issued  a  quantity  of  pi^er-money,  redeema- 
ble at  a  future  day ;  this  measure,  however,  only  involved 
them  in  all  the  difficulties  which  the  general  government  had 
experienced  fnmi  the  same  cause ; — depreciation  of  their 
bills,  and  loss  of  public  credit. 

The  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  country  at  length  pro- 
duced insurrections.    In  August,  nearly  fifteen  himm«d  in- 
FoUBmd  br  ^^6®^^  assembled  under  arms  at  Northampton,  and  took 
intomo-    possession  of  the  court-house.    Their  object  was  to  prevent 
tions  at    the  sittings  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and,  of  course,  the 
NoitiiM^  issuing  of  executions,  under  certain  obnoxious  laws.     The 


ton 


Worcester,  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  citizens  to  sup 
press  such  treasonable  proceedii^^s ;  but  his  proclamatimi  waa 
disregarded.  In  the  next  mon^  a  scene  similar  to  that  at 
Northampton,  was  acted  at  Worcester.  A  body  of  men,  ex- 
ceeding tbree  hundred,  assembled,  and  ooBopelled  the  court 
there  sitting,  to  adjourn. 

The  leader  of  the  malcontents  in  Massachusetts,  was  Dan 

iel  Shays.    At  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  he  marched 

^j^f'    into  Springfield,  where  the  supreme  judicial  court  was  sitting, 

•*S^aV   <^d  ^^^^  possession  of  the  court-house.    He  then  appointed 

fJSSan.    a  committee,  who  waited  on  the  coqrt  with  an  order,  couched 
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in  the  humble  form  of  a  petitiim,  requettiiig  them  not  to  pro*  PARTIH 
ceed  to  businees.  pbuodd. 

The  number  of  insurgents  increased ;  ihb  posture  of  af*  <^^'*  ^* 
fairs  became  alarming ;    and  an  army  of  4,000  men  was  at  ^-^^v^k/ 
length  ordered  out  for  their  dispersion.    This  force  was  plsr    1T8T. 
ced  under  the  oommand  of  Gen.  Lincoln.     His  first  meagre  xj^j^'^l^th 
was  to  march  to  Worcester,  where  he  ailbrded  such  protect  an  aimy  tt 
tton  to  the  court,  that  it  resumed  and  executed  the  judicial  Worcester, 
functions.     He  next  gave  orders  lo  General  Shepard  to  collect       ,  ^^ 
a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.     Accot*  Sfa!epaid  to 
dlngly,  he  raised  about  900  men,  which  were  reinforced  by  SpnngMd, 
300  militia,  from  the  coun^  of  Hampshire.     At  the  head  of  ^jj^^j^^J^ 
this  force,  he  marched  as  directed,  to  Springfield ;  where  not     nWle. 
being  able  to  persuade  the  multitude  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  three  men.     The  rioters  fell 
into  confusion,  and  soon  dispersed. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  government  of  Mas-    f^^^  ^^ 
sachusetts,  empowered  to  promise  pardon,  on  certain  condi-  tried,  foor- 
tions,  to  all  concerned  in  tne  rebellion.    Several  hundreds  re^  temuMi'Mne 
ceived  the  benefit  of  the  commission.    Fourteen  only  were    ezecnted. 
sentenced  to  death,  and  these  were  afterwards  pardoned. 

A  proposal  was  this  year,  made  to  amend  the  articles  ot  ^f^^^ 
confederation.    The  present  frame  of  government,  although  can  foim  ef 
it  bad  served,  during  tike  pressure  of  danger,  to  keep  the  sev*  govenrnMUL 
etal  parts  of  the  nation  together,  was  now  found  inadequate 
to  the  national  exigencies.     In  forming  the  original  articles, 
great  care  had  been  taken  to  withhold  any  delegation  of 
power,  which  might  hereafter  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual states.    Congress  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  or* 
dinances ;  and  now  that  the  pressure  of  public  danger  was 
removed,  they  were  contemned  and  disregarded.    Some  of 
the  states  had  violated  treaties  which  had  been  formed  with 
foreign  nations,  and  some  had  refused  to  adopt  a  system  of 
impost  which  had  been  devised.    It  became  evident  that  no- 
thing could  put  a  stop  to  evils  of  this  description,  but  a  more 
energetic  form  of  government. 

In  1783,  John  Adams,  then  in  Europe,  suggested  to  con- 
gress the  expediency  of  strengthening  the  general  govern- 
ment.   On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1785,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the  jKSiL 
middle  states,  met  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  who  came  to  the  me^^m 
conclusion,  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  ex-  &▼«  ■t«tet. 
iflting  government,  would  be  eJBTectual  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.     Congross  approved  their  proceedings,  and  passed  a 
resolution,  recommending  a  general  convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  holden  at  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1787,  the  convention  met,  and  instead  of  amend-    IVfT. 
ing  the  articles  oif  confederation,  they  proceeded  to  form  a  new  ^^£Jj2j^ 
constitution.    Their  debates  were  long  and  arduous.     A  mo«    pjuiadel- 
ntntoufl  political  experiment  was  to  be  triedt  and  the  d^sii-      phu. 

19 
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PARTm.  aies  of  unborn  millions  hung  upon  their  delibentions.     Re- 
FEUOD  n.  affecting  many  articles  of  the  constitution,  much  honest  dif- 
OHAP.  xz.  ference  of  opinion  existed ;  and  in  particular,  where  the  strength 
^^^^r^^  of  the  new  government  came  in  question.    On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  considered,  that,  if  the  government  was  made  too  weak, 
a  state  of  anarchy,  and  consequent  revolution,  would  ensue  ; 
on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  made  too  strong,  America  would 
lose  the  blessings  of  liberty,  which  she  had  bled  at  every  pore 
to  obtain;  and  only  make  an  exchange  of  foreign,  for  domes- 
tic oppression. 
I  VST.         Some  of  these  politicians  thought  the  only  safe  mode  of 
PoUticd     reasoning  was  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  all 
^frimen  tt  speculations  not  drawn  from  this  source,  should  be  condemn- 
A0  conttito-  ed  as  impracticable,  and  visionary.     These  looked  for  an  ex- 
tion.       ample  to  the  constitution  of  England,  as  containing  the  best 
form  of  government  actually  existing.    Others  believed  that 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  changed,   governments 
should  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change; — ^that  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  situation  of  America,  had 
no  parallels  in  history ; — and  that  therefore  the  track  of  no 
former  nation  could  serve  as  the  guide  to  their  voyage  :   but 
like  the  discoverer  of  their  continent,  they  must  lay  their 
course  through  an  untravelled  way,  with  nothing  to  guide 
them  but  the  light  of  heaven,  and  their  own  observation.     The 
happy  medium  probably  lies  between  the  extremes  of  these 
two  opinions ;   and  the  constitution  framed,  being  a  compro- 
mise between  them,  the  form  of  government,  which  it  pre- 
scribes, is  probably,  on  that  account,  more  perfect  than  if 
either  side  had  wholly  prevailed. 

Connected  with  these  ideas  concerning  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  strength  proper  to  give  to  the  new  government,  was 
the  subject  of  me  consolidation,  or  strict  independence  of  the 
Two  great  states.    Those  who  desired  the  general  government  to  pos- 
^ffS!!,^  *  sess  great  strength,  were  charged  by  their  opponents,  with 
•tale.       wishing  to  so  arrange  it,  that  in  the  play  of  its  parts,  it  would 
break  down,  and  subject  to  itself,  the  state  governments. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feared  oppression  more  than 
anarchy,  watched,  with  a  jealous  eye,  every  infringement  of 
state  rights.    Those  in  favor  of  holding  the  states  strongly 
united,  were  called,  at  this  time  federalists,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, anti-federalists. 

Other  points  of  dispute  arose  which  were  still  more  dan- 
gerous, because  they  divided  parties  by  geographical  lines 
The  most  difficult  of  these,  regarded  the  representation,  in 
Points  io  the  congress,  of  the  slave-holding  states.     The  non-slave  hold- 
tkiT"  ^?^  ers  contended  that  the  number  of  representatives  sent,  should 
and  oompro-  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitants, 
aiaed.      This  would  bring  some  states,  whose  whole  population  was 
great,  upon  a  level  with  others,  where  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  comparatively  small ;  and  members  from  these  states 
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would  not  give  their  consent  to  such  an  apportionment.     The  PART  lit 
slaves  were  at  length  allowed  to  be  reckoned,  in  settling  the  period  n 
quota  of  representatives,  as  equal  to  three-fifths  of  an  equal  ^^^^'  ^^ 
number  of  free  white  inhabitants.    That  these  great  difficul-  '^^'><-^ 
ties  were  compromised,  holds  up  this  convention,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  future  times,  of  the  triumph  of  strong  patriotism  and 
honest  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  over  party  feeling  and  sec- 
tional prejudice. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that  the  new  constitution  was    17§9. 
adopted.     Eleven  of  the  states  were,  however,  early  in  ths  Federal  can* 
year    1789,  brought  to  decide  in  favor  of  its  ratification.    Sop^ 
Rhode  Island,  which  sent  no  members  to  the  convention,  and 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  supreme  authority  in  whose  name  the  constitution  is 
promulgated,  is  that  of  "  ib.e  people  of  the  United  iStates;'*  the  lu  numdatet 
objects  for  which  they  ordain  and  establish,  and  bind  them-  ^^ote  "* 
selves  to  obey  its  precepts,  are  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  promote  the  lu  objeete. 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them* 
selves  and  their  posterity." 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Union,  is  vested  in  a  . 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  laher  to  be  chosen  The  popukr 
for  two  years  by  electors  qualified  to  choose  representatives  ^^-^u^ 
to  the  state  legislatures  ; — each  to  have  been  for  seven  years    gUlatiue. 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age.     Representatives  are  to  be  appointed  in  each 
state,  according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lest  the 
congress  should  become  too  numerous,  the  apportionment  is 
varied,  once  in  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  the  census. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures.     The  term  of  service   The  itatfls 
is  six  years ;  but  the  first  senate  was  to  be  so  chosen,  that  repretentad 
one  third  of  the  members  had  two  years  to  remain  in  office,  *^^'  ^ 
another  four,  and  another  six ;  so  that  thereafter  no  more  pacity  by  Um 
than  one  third  of  the  senate  should  be  composed  of  new  mem-     ^^^ 
hen.    A  senator  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
nine  years,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  house  of  representatives  choose  their  presiding  officer,    Presiding 
who  is  called  the  speaker.     The  senate  are  presided  over  by     **®<^"- 
the  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

These  two  houses  are  called  the  Congress.     They  must  Time  of  aof- 
sit  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  and  their  ordinary  sessions       "'^ 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

All  bills  for  raisinfir  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  house  -^ 
of  representatives ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  constitution  reqni*  tentatiTM 
ring  that  the  branch  of  the  legislature  nearest  the  people    intrusted 
slurald  have  the  care  of  the  people's  money ;  that  is  the  na-     ^"^^^ 
tional  treasury.     The  executive  bears  the  public  sword,  and  _. 
the  popular  branch  carries  the  purse.    The  executive  power  tive  pow«r. 
is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president ;  each  chosen  for  a 

Id* 
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fARTm.  term  of  four  yean ;  each  to  be  a  nadve  bom  citizen,  and  to 

FEWOD  n.  bave  attained  the  age  of  thirtj-five.    The  president  is  the 

<>RA'-  X3C   commander-in-H^hief  of  the  army  and  navy  when  in  actual 

'*'-^^''^^^'  service.    With  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  he 

is  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  «mhTiS8a>- 

dors,  judges  of  the  siqpreme  court,  and  many  other  olSicerB. 

Hie  jwUeial     The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one 

l^^^-     supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  congress  may  firona 

time  to  time  establish.    The  judges  regain  their  offices  during 

good  behavior.    They  as  well  as  the  president  and  vice-prea- 

Inpeaeh-    ident  may  be  impeached.    This  fonn  of  accusation  can  only 

inent.      be  brought  forward  by  the  house  of  representatives.     The 

senate  is  vested  with  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachmentB, 

and.  two-thirds  must  concur  to  convict  the  accused ;  nor  can 

the  peaalty  in  such  case  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  oflh:e, 

and  disqualification  for  holding  it  in  future. 

The  federal  constitution,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was 
far  from  receiving  the  entire  confidence  which  it  now  cooi- 
mands.  It  made  the  government  too  strong  to  please  one 
■^!?i!/5!l  P^^y>  ^^  ^^^  weak  to  satisfy  the  other ;  and  while,  on  the 
jfflSMtiftn.  one  hand,  it  was  believed,  that  it  v^uld,  in  its  operation,  even- 
tually overturn  the  liberties  of  America,  on  the  other,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  "  rope  of  sand,"  and  the  date  of  its  dis- 
solution was  augured  to  be  near.  Now,  the  constitution  of 
die  United  States  of  America,  after  fifty  years  of  trial, 
is  regarded,  by  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  both  hem* 
ispheres,  as  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty. 
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FRoii  1789  TO  1841 

PERIOD   I. 

rxoM 
rwM  miAL  ADomoK  or    1 1789,  |  tbb  wmdmslal  connrvmom 

TO 

THB  pvkohah  1 160S.  ^  op  taoMuau. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Otgminitkm  of  tlie  new  Oorenkment— The  Fonding  SytMiL—Faitsr  Hum 

•trongly  drawn. 

T»B  fourth  of  March,  1789,  was  the  day  on  which  the  new  pai^t  IF. 
govenunent  was  to  conunence  its  operations.     But  from  ne-  p—i^pi 
ceasary  d^ays,  the  inauguration  of  the  president  did  not  take    chap.  i. 
I^ce  until  the  30th  of  April.  v.<»i*v^ 

When  Washington  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had 
liilly  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  days  in  domestic  pri- 
Tacy ;  and  this  intention  he  had  publicly  announced.     Yet  the 
habit  of  ruminating  on  the  condition  of  his  country  did  not    fiyM. 
leave  him ;  nor  did  his  great  fame  allow  him  repose  from  the  WMhia^tn 
Tisits  of  friends,  the  intrusions  of  the  curious,  and  the  solici-    "^ '^*' 
tations  of  the  interested.     He  employed  his  pen  continually, 
in  nrging  upon  the  influential,  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the 
goremmeat     He  made  a  journey  of  600  miles,  to  visit  his 
lands,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  by  actual  inspection,  Septemboi; 
became  convinoed  of  the  practicability,  as  he  had  long  been 
of  the  importance,  of  uniting  the  west  to  the  east,  by  intercom- 
mmieation  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Atlantic  streams, 
and  the  western  rivers.     He  wrote  a  memorial  on  the  s^ 
ject  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  gave  rise  to  two 
coD^Mmies ;  the  "  Potomac  Company,"  and  the  "  Kanhawa 
and  James  River  Con^any  ;'^  and  thus  he  became  the  author 
ci  the  first  efficient  movement,  in  the  great  series  of  internal 
iaapiovements.  Penmlvm. 

Efforts  were  made,  particularly  by  the  states  of  Pennsylva* »"»  V*"  ^^ 
nia  and  Virginia,  to  devise  some  delicate  method  of  placing  {^H^^. 
pecuniary  rewards  ai  his  disposal ;  but  he  steadily  relused  forts  to  in- 
them ;  although  his  affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder,  in  an  ^^ept"re^ 
ahaence  of  eight  years  and  a  half;  while  his  hospital!^  w^     wJrdi^ 
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PART  IV.  expensively  taxed,  on  account  of  Ms  fonner  public  character. 
PERIOD  I.    Among  others,  his  faithftJ  and  beloved  friend  La  Fayette  came, 

CHAP.  I.     during  this  period,  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Vernon.     Washing. 
v-^«"*v^^/  ton  accompanied  him  on  his  return,  as  ^  as  Annapolis. 

1788.     When  they  parted,  he  had  a  sorrowful  and  just  foreboding, 
Vi«it  from   {^^x  ihey  should  never  meet  again. 
U  Fayette.      ^^^  ^^^  ^  retrieve  his  affairs,  liut  to  indulge  his  taste  and 

WaBhington  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  coimtry,  he  devoted  himself  to 
anagricul-  agriculture  in  the  personal  direction  of  his  estates.  He  cor- 
*"^"*-  responded  with  scientific  agriculturalists  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  theories  which  he  formed  or  learned  from  them, 
he  put  in  practice  ;  ordering  in  advance,  a  rotation  of  crops 
to  suit  the  several  soils.  His  skill  in  landscape  gardening  is 
even  now  manifest,  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  his  grounds 
at  Mount  Vernon ;  where  every  shrub  and  tree  was  planted 
beneath  his  eye,  and  primed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  first  summons  which  he  received  to  quit  this  delightfbl 

1786.     yetreat,  was  when  the  legislature  of  Virginia  chose  him  first 

SSnSto'to- delegate  to  the  convention,  which  framed  the  constitution. 

come  a  mem.  With  relucta»ce  he  consented  to  the  pleas  of  friendship,  and 

ber  of  the  ^^  ^^g  ^^  py^lic  duty.     He  prepared  himself  to  lay  po- 

oonTemioiL  ^^^^^  foundations,  by  the  study,  not  only  of  present  cir- 

irST      cumstances,  but  of  confederated  governments,  ancient  and 

la  made     modem.     Made  president  of  the  convention,  by  a  mianimons 

mident  of  ^^^  ^^  wisdom,  no  less  than  his  influence,  was  felt  throngh- 

ti^^""  out  that  august  body ;  and  at  no  time  did  he  serve  his  coraitiy 

with  more  efficiency.  . 

Is  unani-        fhe  constitution  being  adopted,  the  universal  voice  of  the 

SrSLf^  nation  called  him  forth,  to  organize  the  government  he  had 

of  t&B United  thus  helped  to  devise.     He  was  pained  that  he  must  agam,  9t 

States  of    ^^         Qf  fifty-seven,  leave  his  long-coveted  retirement,  and 

^^^*^    embark,  with  all  his  honors,  upon  an  untried  and  tempestuous 

17  80      sea      But  he  knew  there  was  no  other  man  on  whom  the  peo- 

April  14.     pie  would  uhile,  and  that  his  refusal,  at  such  a  cnsis,  would 

Messenger   g^  fraught  with  danger  to  his  country.     A  special  messenger 

M^^m  vt  from  the  president  of  congress,  brought  him  the  offic«d  mtel- 

non,  an-     Hgence  of  his  election,  and  two  days  from  the  ttme  of  notice, 

"^^f  «>".  he  set  out  for  New  York,  where  congress  first  convened. 

In  his  progress,  he  was  met  by  numerous  bodies  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  both  sexes,  who  hailed  hmi  as  the  Father  of  his  Conn- 
His  journey  tey';  and  triumphal  arches  were  erected,  to  cpmmen^rate  his 
X^J"^    achievements.    He  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  con- 
ffress,  and  was  received  by  the  governor,  as  he  landed,  amidst 
die  firing  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
lYSH         The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  witnessed,  with  m 
April  3o:     expressible  joy,  by  a  great  multitude  of  spectators.     The 
Is  inaugu-   novelty  and  importance  of  the  transacuon,  the  bemgn  digmty 
Ywt      of  Washington's  character  and  manners,  the  remembance 
of  the  sufferings,  by  which  America  had  won  the  nght  to  co- 
vem  itself,  and  which,  with  a  father's  anxious  sohcitude,  he 
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had  dared ;  all  conspired  to  render  the  pageant  acAenm  and  PARTIT. 
afibcdng.  pbbk>b  l 

In  an  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  modestly  de-    ^"'^'*  '- 
dared  his  incapacity  for  "  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  be-  '*-^"*''"^^ 
fore  him/'  and  offered  his  "  fervent  supptications  to  that  Al-    ITM^ 

nhty  Being,  whose  providential  aid  can  supply  every  human  ^^'^^ 
(ct,  that  his  benediction  would  consecrate  to  the  liberties    ganl  ad- 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  govern-      ^"^^ 
ment  instituted  by  themselves  for  essential  purposes;  and 
would  enable  every  instmment,  employed  in  its  administra- 
tion, to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge."    He  remarked,  that "  the  fonndation  of  oor  national 
policy  should  be  laid  in  die  pure  principles  of  private  morality ; 
and  that -no  truth  was  more  thoroughly  established,  than  that 
there  exists  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness ;  ^^^^  ,^^,^ 
between  duty  and  advantage ;  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  of  wiadon 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  ^^^^]^^ 
prosperity  and  felicity."    These  considerations  he  enforced  by  ^d^ld£[- 
the  wei^:Qr  reasons,  "  that  the  success  of  the  republican  form     ibnpy. 
of  gOYemment  is  justly  considered,  as  deeply^  perhaps  finally, 
staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  American  people ; 
and  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  heaven  could  never  be  ex-* 
pected  on  a  nation,  that  disregarded  the  eternal  rules  of  wder 
and  rig^t,  which  heaven  itself  had  ordained." 

Congress  made  it  their  first  object  to  -establish  a  revenue  CoafifenUj 
snfiicient  for  the  support  of  government,  and  for  the  discharge  ^^!S^,2L» 
of  the  debt,  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war.  For  tMs  and 
purpose,  they  laid  duties  on  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  ;  thus  drawing  into  the  public 
treasury,  ftmds  which  had  before  been  collected  and  appro- 
priated by  individual  states.  To  counteract  the  commercial 
regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  encourage  American  ship- 
ping, higher  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  on  foreign,  than  on 
AnMrican  vesselB,  and  ten  per  cent,  less  duty  on  goods  im- 
ported in  vessels  owned  by  Americans,  than  in  those  belonging 
to  foreigners. 

Those  first  i^pointed  under  the  constitution  as  heads  (tf  de- 
partments, were,  Thimias  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  Alex-    '^^^^ 
ander  HamUton  of  the  treasury,  and  Greneral  Knox  of  the  de-  ^fi^nuoT' 
partment  of  war.     The  small  navy  was  assigned  to  the  care   Hatebtoa, 
of  the  latter.    These  officers  were  subject  to  the  inspection  "^  '^'^' 
and  control  of  the  president,  to  whom  they  were  required  to 
make  elaborate  reports  in  writing.    They  were  constitution- 
ally removable  by  him. 

Durmg  this  session,  it  was  proposed  lo  amend  the  constitu-  ConstitiitioB 
tion.     Congress,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  agreed    •nwnded 
upon  twelve  new  articles,  which  were  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive state  legislatiires ;  ten  of  which  being  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  these  bodies,  they  became  a  part  of  that  instnunent 

It  was  during  diis  session  also,  that  the  important  work 
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eomplstedof  atlabluhiiig  a  nalioiial  jadwiaiy,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  cases,  occurring  under  the  constitution  and  iawa 
of  the  Uniled  States  ;  of  all  dUpotes,  arising  with  foreignen, 
and  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  states.  It  was  to 
eonsist  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  and  district  courts.  Of 
these,  the  district  court,  which  was  to  consist  of  one  judge  for 
each  separate  district,  was  considered  the  lowest ;  and  causes 
were  appeidahle  from  this  to  the  circuit  court,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  <me  of  the  five  associate  judges  of  the  suprsBM 
court,  and  the  district  judge  of  the  state  in  which  the  court 
was  held.  Causes  were  appealable  from  this  trtbunal  to  ike 
sufN^me  court,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  -^diief'jttstice,  and 
fiye  associate  judges ;  and  was  to  hold  two  sessions,  annually^ 
at  the  seat  of  goTcmment.  .  John  Jay  was  appointed  chiefjno- 
tiee,  and  Edonmd  Randolph,  attomey-generaL 

The  salary  of  tibe  president  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  thoo- 
sand  dollars  a  year,  that  of  the  vice  presideot  at  five  thoor 
sand^  and  those  of  die  heads  of  department  at- three  thoosaad 
and  five  hundred.  The  representatives  received  six  dcdairs 
per  day,  and  six  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles*  trav^ ;  tho 
senate  seven  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same  for  travel.  Tha 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  was  allowed  four  thovsasd 
dollars,  and  the  associate  judges  three  thousand  five  hundred 
per  annum. 

Before  their  adjournment,  congress^  with  becoming  piety, 
requested  the  president  to  jneoommend  to  the  people  a  day  oi 
public  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  in  which  they  should  fini-> 
tedly  acknowledge,  ''  vrith  grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  sig- 
nal favors  of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  afibrding  them  an 
opportunity  peaceahly  to  establish  a  coostittttion  of  gorem- 
SMnt  for  their  safety  and  happiness." 

On  the  29th  of  September,  the  first  session  of  congress 
dosed ;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  being  previously  direct- 
ed, by  a  res(dution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  prepare 
a  plan  to  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  public  credit, 
and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress* 

After  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  president  made  a 
tour  through  New  England,  where  he  was  received  by  dks 
inhabitants  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  devoted  affection. 
They  crowded  around  him.  Thoy  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  display  of  hospitable  attentions.  Parents  brought  their 
children,  that  they  might  view  in  him  the  living  moddi  of  ex- 
cellence, and  that  they  might  have,  in  after  life,  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  reflecting  that  they  had,  with  their  own  eyes,  beheld 
the  man  whom  &e  history  of  their  country  ranked  as  the  first 
of  her  citiaens. 

In  November,  Nordi  Carolina  acceded  to  the  new  ooostitii- 
tion. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  began  on  the  6th 
of  l«iaarv»  1790.    Mr  Hamilton  early  oosnpU^  with  the  di- 
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reelkms  giveii  liim  at  the  close  of  the  Ibtmer  session,  sad  PAHTtV> 
brought  f<Nrwsni  his  celehisied  report,  which  was  drawn  Tap  pbuod  I. 
with  a  masteriy  hand.    He  showed  &e  importance  of  pnUie     ^bat,  u 
credit,  and  proposed,  as  the  means  of  sii^pordng  that  of  the  ^-^^v*^* 
United  States,  a  system  of  assominc  or  fimding,  not  only  the     I V##* 
publiG  debt,ainoantingto  fifty-four  millions  of  dbllais,  but  also  2!^;^miwt 
the  stale  debts,  estimated  at  twenty  *fiTe  millions ;  and  of  on  fiuS&c 
mmking  permanent  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  ^  !^^ 
by  imposing  taxes  on  certain  articles  of  luxury,  and  on  spirits      ^^ 
distilled  within  the  United  States. 

The  debates  on  this  report  produced  an  imitation  of  feel- 
ing, which,  in  the  erent,  shook  the  foundatioa  of  the  govarn*  ij^^'^l^f^ 
ment,  as  they  may  fairly  be  said,  to  be  the  origin  of  that  tIo-  derd«^|!^ 
lent  party-spirit,  which,  under  the  names  of  federalists  and    °^  P^ 
republicans,  for  thirty  yeara  arrayed  one  part  of  the  AmMican  ^'^''^'^^^ 
community  againM  the  other.    There  were  in  the  fundmg  sys- 
tem two  grand  points  of  difference  between  the  opposing  par* 
ties.    That  concerning  the  assunqption  of  the  stale  debts, 
which  was  last  debated,  caused  the  most  serious  collision* 
The  nordiem  members,  who  were  mostly  federalists,  advoca- 
ted the  measure ;  while  the  majority  of  those  from  the  south, 
belonged  to  the  other  party,  and  oijppo&ei  it. 

The  other  point  of  difference  was,  whether  in  the  case  of 
fimduig  the  domestic  debt,  diere  should  be  any  discrimination 
between  the  present  holders  of  public  securities,  and  those  to 
whom  the  debt  was  originally  due.    The  federalists,  who 
looked  with  great  confidence  to  the  tal^ots  and  integrity  of  j^  S^pat 
Mr.  Hamilton,  were,  with  him,  in  favor  of  making  no  differ^    the  treat- 
Mice  between  the  present  and  the  original  holder  of  the  centi-  ipj^^^j^^I;;,]^ 
nental  billa,  maintaining  that  govermnent  ought  not  to  inter-  c«ss^om 
fere  in  transfers.    The  repubucan  party  advocated  the  dis-       ^om. 
criminarion ;  contending,  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  veterans  of 
the  revolution,  who  had  been  obliged  to  receive  this  paper  in 
lieu  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  part 
with  it  at  a  small  part  of  its  nominal  value,  now  to  be  con- 
demned to  poverty ;  while  the  speculator  was  receiving  the 
reward  of  their  blood  and  aervices.  < 

After  mnch  debate,  Mr.  Madison  proposed,  that  the  present 
holder  of  assignable  paper  should  receive  the  highest  price 
such  paper  had  borne  in  market,  and  the  original  hMer  the  ^1!^!^ 
residue.    These  pn^sitions  were  finally  reje<^ ;  the  friends  "S^mSS* 
of  the  secretary  contending  that  they  could  not  be  carried  into  gnndUfSf 
effect,  so  as  to  prevent  the  results  apfwehended;  as  many  of     ^^^' 
the  original  certificates  were  issued  to  persons,  who,  in  fect^ 
had  no  interest  in  them,  as  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
to  whom  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  traasfeired.    They 
had  depreciated  gradually,  thus  probably  dividing  among  anny 
individuals  the  loss  sustained  by  each. 

The  subject  of  assuming  the  state  debts,  recalled  fonnex 
points  of  animosity,  and  brought  forward  new  matter  of  dias^A* 
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PART  IV.  noa.    Mr.  Hamihoa  was  suspected  of  monarchical  views 
PEBiOD  I.  Having  been  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  evils  arising  from  a 
cHAt.  I.    want  of  power  in  the  continental  congress,  he  had  in  the  oon- 
s^^'s/^^^  vention,  been  an  advocate  vfor  strength  in  the  new  constitation, 
1T9#.    and  was  at  the  time,  accused  of  wishing  so  to  arrange  it,  that 
^mmptioB  injfg  operations,  it  would  break  down,  and  subject  to  itself, 
debts  a     the  state  governments.     Those  whose  suspicions  were  thus 
KNuroe  of    excited,  now  believed  that  the  funding  system,  ia  its  essential 
^^^^'  features,  and  especially  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  was 
a^lunit  it.  but  a  part  of  the  same  plan.    They  contended  that  its  design 
was  to  strengthen  the  general  government,  by  making  the  state 
creditors,  and  other  capitalists,  dependent  \xpoa  it ;  and  thu? 
engaging  the  great  moneyed -interests  of  the  country  to  defend 
its  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Those  in  favcK  of  the  assumption,  contended,  that  the  debts 
Strong  aim.  incurred  by  the  states  were  not  for  their  own  benefit,  bat  for 
°^J^fy^jQ^  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
tsmimption.  was  right  the  whole  nation  should  be  responsible^    The  dc^Ks 
of  the  states  most  active  in  the  war  weie  greatest ;  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Carolina  amounting  to  ten  millions  and  a 
half,  while  those  of  all  the  other  states  were  not  more  than 
fifteen  millions.    Should  each  be  left  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  own  debts,  these  states  must,  in  some  way,  lay 
unusual  burdens  upon  their  inhabitants ;  thus  obliging  them 
a  second  time  to  be  the  greatest  sufierers  in  the  common 
Itwnjeot-  ^^^^*     ^  taking  the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
ed.        the  plans  of  the  secretary  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two. 
In  the  meantime,  disputes  had  taken  place  with  respect  to 
'^tfc?!!!^  the  temporary,  as  well  as  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
of  gorem-  ^^  ^^  understood  that  should  it  be  fixed  for  ten  years  at  Phi- 
ment  a     ladelphia,  and  afterwards  at  a  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Po- 

^inin^'t^B  ^°^^>  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 

treuurar'a  tives,  from  that  quarter,  would  withdraw  their  opposition  to 

plant.      ^,  Hamilton.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  his  plans 

were  adopted.    The  debt  funded  amounted  to  a  little  more 

than  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  upon  a  part  of  which  an 

interest  of  three  per  cent  was  paid,  and  on  the  remainder,  six 

per  cent. 

Rhoda         In  May,  1790,  Rhode  IslaoA  acceded  to  the  new  constitn- 

bland  ad^ts  tion ;  thus  coinpleting  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  United  States, 

tion.       under  one  government 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  third  session' of  con- 
gress, a  bill  was  introduced  lor  laying  the  taxes  which  the 
Dotiea  am  secretary  had  proposed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
Ameriaiii    <i^^^^"i^®d  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  states.     That  for  laying  duties  on  distilled 
diatflled     spirits,  was  urged  on  the  ground,  that  the  inhabitants  beyond 
1^^     the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  no  other  were  consumed, 
would  not  otherwise  bear  an  equal  burden  with  those  on  the 
sea-ooast,  who  consumed  most  of  the  articles  on  which  an 
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impogt  dnt)r  WW  laid.  The  b^l,  after  nmchdebate^waBcamed.  J!^:HiXL 
An  act  was  paaaed,  accepting  the  ceeeion  of  the  claims  of  pebiod  i. 
North  Carolina  to  a  district,  weit  of  that  state,  and  a  territo-    ^^*^^'  '• 
rial  goTemment  was  established  by  congress,  under  the  title  ^-^"^v*^-^ 
of  ^The  Territory  of  the  United  States^  south  of  the  Ohio." 
In  1780,  James  Robertson,  with  forty  families  tiavelled  throudi  Tennessee, 
a  wilderaess  of  300  miles  and  founded  Nashville.  Many  of  the    IVM. 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war  settled  on  Cum-     ^^s  '''■ 
berland  river;  a  tract  having  been  there  laid  o£^  for  the  dis-  thi^^eeL. 
charge  of  military  bounties. 

A  trea^^  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indii^ns ;  thus  putting  a  period  to  the  fears  of  a  Creek  war. 
A  national  bank  was,  during  this  session,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hamilton.    It  met  with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  re- 
publican party.    They  considered  all  banking  institutions  as 
useless,  the  present  bill  defective,  and  the  power  of  establish- 
ing a  bank  not  granted  to  congress.     The  supporters  of  the 
bill  maintained  that  a  national  bank  was  not  only  constitu- 
tional and  useful,  but  necessary  for  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment    The  president  required  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  in    %igax 
writing.    Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Randolph  opposed,  while  Mr.  a  national 
Hamilton  and  General  Knox  advocated  the  bill.     After  de-  '"■^  «*tab- 
liberate  investigation,  the  president  was  convinced  of  its  con-     "'^^^ 
stitutionality  and  utility,  and  gave  it  his  signature.    The  bank 
was  established  at  Philaddphia,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

'    The  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  the  funding  and  banking  Paity  dis- 
syatems,  thus  originating  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  spread  |2^^!^|^ 
themselves  to  its   extremities,  and  were  every  where  the  tbe^^uy 
signal  for  the  people  to  range  themselves,  each  under  one  vaA^  the 
of  the  two  parties.    The  secretary  of  state  was  active  and    *^^^^ 
determined  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  doubdees  believed  them  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country ;  but  it  appears  problematical,  whether,  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  it  was  right  for  him  to  spread  through  the 
country,  a  spirit  of  disaffection*  to  measures  taken  by  another 
member  of  the  same  cabinet,  acting  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  his  proper  functions.    As  an  individual  patriot,  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  certaiidy  have  been  correct  in  persuading  his  country- 
men to  oppose  what  he  fa^Ueved  would  tend  to  subvert  their 
liberties ;  but  it  would  tfeem  that,  by  the  resignation  of  his 
office,  he  should  have  become  merely  an  actor  in  an  individ- 

*  tfr.  Jefferson,  it  is  said,  palronized  a  paper  which  rilified  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasnrf  .  Of  this,  Marshall  gires  the  foliowni^ 
accoum  ;<-^OthBr  ps|>ers  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Conspiciloas  among  these,  was  the  National  Gasette^  a  paper  edited  by 
a  clerk  in  ue  department  of  state.  The  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  secre- 
tary patitmixed  this  p*pert  ^"^"^  ^  jnesent  to  the  eye  of  the  American  people, 
European  intellifenee  darrMl  firom  die  Leyden  Cbaette,  instmd  of  the  Enpish 
papen ;  but  it  soon  became  the  vehicle  of  calumny  against  the  funding  and 
hiking  systems ;  acaiibt  the  dutv  on  home  spirils,  whioi  was  denominated  an 
assise,  and  sgunst  Uie  nm  who  udpiopoteaand  snppotted  those  measuns.** 
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PART  IV.  uai  c^MLcky,  b«fbpe  ke  took  Ukf  «eMureft  «f  liMrtiiUgr 
PBBiOD  I.  Mr.  Hamiluw.    At  it  was,  the  TenepraMe  Wmi^ngCon  had  Ae 
oHAP.  n.    uBha{^nes8  to  wilaeM  hU  l«re  priaetpal  •eevetaries,  botk 
'-^*'^"^-'^  men  of  yast  abilities^  ia  detenaiBod  hoatiltljr  lo  oaeh  oihev; 
and  the  mortification  to  tod  his  affbetionate  remonBtmaeea  and 
exhortaliona,  ineffeotnal  to  l&eir  reconeilenieDt. 
ItM.        New  Y(M*k  having  relinquished  its  ckittm  to  jwisdietioii  In 
Feb.  18.     Yennont,  and  this  state  agreeing  to  the  federal  eonstlfotaon,  it 
mhtod  totlie  ^^i  ^^  ^^^  application  of  its  principal  cidzens,  this  year  ad- 
Union,     mitted  into  the  Union. 

In  1791,  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  eomi^e- 

ted.    The  number  of  inhabitants  was  3,929,000,  of  whom, 

695,000  were  slaves.    The  revenue  aitiouDted  to  4,771 ,000 

dollars,  the  exports  to  19,000,000,  and  the^imports  to  about 

20,000,000. 

Oefeo^E^        In  October,  the  second  congress  commenced  its  first  seamm. 

^i^^7  One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  &at  of  apportioning  the  nsmber  of 

Number  of  representatives  according  to  the  census.     After  much  diaa- 

ti^*ur  g'®®™®^^  *  ^^  passed  fixing  the  ratio  at  one  for  eveiy  Chiity- 

3^000.     three  thousand  inhabitants. 

While  congress  was  thus  agitated  by  party  strife,  an  findian 
war  was  opening  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  MoFaviB]ia.~Tfae  Indiaatof  the  NaMh  Weit. 

The  aboiigines  of  America,  are  regarded  with  great  and 
increasing  interest.    Of  all  the  soarces  of  io£:>naatioii  con- 
cerning their  character  and  internal  airangmnents,  perh^a  the 
Histonr  of  most  valuable,  are  those  derived  from  the  Moravians.    Elliot, 
ius^m  ^^^^'^'^^  ^^  engaged  in  their  oonversion,  yet  had  his  borne 
i^t  on  that  and  family  amcmg  the  people  of  Roxbury.     David  Brainerd 
oftheabo-  fjom  1742  to  1746,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  same  object. 
'^^     among  the  Mohicanni  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Dekwarec 
in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsjrlvania.    But  bis  caroei 
though  success&l,  was  short.    The  M<Mravian  brethren  Hvod 
for  forty  years  among  the  Indians.    Their  society  had  many 
intelligent  men,  (and  women  also,)  sqptttered  widely  among  them. 
They  adc^ted  their  converts  as  brothers  and  sisters,  some- 
times iiitermarrying  among  them.    Their  observations  were 
written  down ;  and  they  remain  in  the  pages  of  Heckewelder, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Zeisberger,  arranged  into  narrative  by 
Loakiel.     For  the  sake  of  tMs  information,  no  less  than 
on  their  own  account,  the  history  of  the  Moravian  mis* 
sions  should  be  studied.    To  give  a  connected  view  of  Ifae 
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we  haT6  suspended  it  from  its  proper  chronological  PART  IV. 
I^aee.  fEUOft  l 

After  PoBtiac's  treacheries,  the  Moravian  ccmrerts,  in  ^al^   chip,  n.- 
ger  of  perishing  firom  the  indiscriminate  fiiry  of  the  whites,  >.^*v<«^^ 
went  in  a  body  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  sheltered  by  the 
gOTeriftor  in  a  prison ;  yet,  even  here,  some  (^them  were  mur- 
dered. 

Soon  after  this,  Zeisberger  was  the  leader  of  a  party  of  the    17W. 
missipnaries,  who  emigrated  with  a  portion  of  their  Indian  Ami^ionon 
brethren,  and  fixed,  for  a  time,  on  the  Allegjhany  river,  near  ^^e^' 
tlie  mouth  of  French  creek.    Here  the  Indians  came  in  throngs 
to  attend  their  preaching;  and  the  chapel  which  they  had 
erected,  was  fiUed  with  warriors,  whose  faces  were  painted 
with  black  and  rermilion,  and  their  heads  decomted  wiih 
clmeers  of  feathers  md  fox-tails.    Some  of  them  became  pen- 
itoit  believers,  and  joined  the  brethren. 

At  this  time  a  war  occurred  between  the  Senecas  and  Cher-    1770. 
okees.    Some  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  former,  when    w«be- 
a  small  party  of  their  braves  were  taken  by  the  latter,  who,  s2|[|^^ 
having  cut  off  their  fingers,  told  them  to  go  home  and  show  Cheiokeet. 
the  Seneeas  how  the  CherdLees  treated  those  "  who  would  not 
hold  mi  to  the  chain  of  friendship.' * 

The  war  which  ensued,  made  the  location  of  ihe  Moravians     Uw  3. 
uncomfortable.     Chiefs  in  the  n^ghborhood  proved  treache-  The  ^^^ 
rouB ;  and,  Zeisberger  again  leading  the  way,  the  brethren  re-  Friirilnmndt 
moved  to  ^e  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  moufii  d  Beaver  creek.  &t  the  mouth 
Here  they  founded  Friedenstadt,"  The  Town  of  Peace."    The  **c^t" 
settlements  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Susquehannah,  were  about 
dus  time  broken  19,  and  a  nart  of  the  inhabitants,  led  by 
Heckewelder,  joined  this  settlement 

Zeisberger   soon  removed^   having  been  invited  by  the    177^. 
Ddaware  chiefs,  and  presented  by  them  with  a  beantiftd  tract    ManAi  L 
of  land  on  the  Muiricii^^um,  near  the  conflnenoe  of  the  Tusca* 
lawas  with  Whitewonian's  creek.    Here,  wiih  a  par^  of  five 
fiunHies — twenty-^^ht  persons,  from  Friedenstadt,  he  fixed    tftft. 
and  bulk  Schoonbran, « the  Beautiful  Spring.**    They  were  g^^ 
soon  joined  by  241  persons  from  the  Susquehannah.    Sereral  begun  oa  the 
new  towns  were  founded,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  MuskiDgmn. 
called  Lichtenau,  FriedeAheuten,  and  Salem. 

Fends  arose  among  the  Indians,  by  which  the  missionaries 
were  in  continual  dagger.    The  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  also  op- 
erated now,  as  in  the  time  of  Elliot,  against  the  preaching  of 
the  goipel.     But  the  most  powerfrd  man  of  the  Delawares,    17^^* 
Captain  White-Eyes,  a  person  o(  great  and  good  qualities,  was  Theeml- 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  civilization.    He  saw  how  lent  chief, 
mnch  better  off  were  the  ^uropeansf  and  even  the  christian  ^^f^ 
Indians,  than  were  his  own  people.    Christianity,  he  regarded   Ue  *«*«v« 
as  the  principal  cause  of  ihe  great  difference.    And  wl^n  the 
aged  ehief  Netawatwees,  with  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  war^hief, 
ind  others,  joined  in  determining  to  expel  the  rd%ious  teachers 
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PAKTIV.  whom  they  had  invited,  White-Eyes  addressed  the  council, 
FBUOD  L  even  with  tears,  in  their  behalf.  But  unable  to  more  them,  he 
OHAP.  II.  withdrew  in  sUent  offended  dignity.  The  nation  could  not 
^-^"v^^^>^  dispense  with  his  talents  and  services,  and  were  forced  to 

1775.  come  into  his  measures*  At  length  Netawatwees  was  ccm- 
vn^^*^  vetted.  Glikkikan,  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  warlike 
nation,  de-  captains,  had  before  become  a  sincere  and  consistent  christian. 
teimine  to  He  received  baptism  under  the  name  of  Isaac,  and  assisted 
'^pel      ^®  brethren  as  a  teacher,  and  finally  sealed  his  faith  with  bis 

blood.  The  chiefs  now^  solemnly  determined  in  council,  and 
promulgated  the  decree,  that  the  Delawares,  as  a  nation,  would 
receive  the  word  of  God.  "  Let  us,''  said  Netawatwees  to 
Pakanke,  another  aged  chief,  "  do  a  good  work  before  we  de- 
part, and  leave  a  testimony  to  our  children." 

1776.  Great  prosperity  followed.    Zeisberger  had  made  a  spelling- 
A^l-      book  of  the  Delaware  tongue,  and  was  gathering  the  childr^ 

Delatme'  ^^  schods.    The  war  of  the  revolution  came  on,  and  the 
spelling-    afficted  bretberen  were  now  placed  betweeti  three  fires.     The 
^^teS""  ^"^ff^^  *^^  Americans  each  sent  to  them  to  be  quiet,  but 
each  sought  to  draw  them  into  such  correspondencies  as  would 
Revolution-  "j^^y^  made  them  suspected  by  the  other ;  while  the  Indian  tribes 
^[n^    around,  wished  to  take  part  m  the  fray.    Still,  the  Delawares, 
their  pros-  under  White-Eyes^  acted  in  their  character  of  peacemakers, 
^^^^'  '    and  called  on  the  tribes  to  maintain  a  neutrality. 
1777         About  this  time,  the  Half-king  came  with  200  of  his  Hu- 
AnguBt.'     ro^Sy  or  Wyandots,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Moravians ; 
The  Half-  but  ^ey  prepared  a  feast,  and  received  him  in  such  a  manner, 
lung  fMits.  1^^  j^^  relented  and  promised  them  his  friendship. 
The  Indian      ^^  length  the  two  belligerents  called  on  the  Indians  to  take  up 
tribes  deter-  arms,  and  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained.     But  the  young 
n™«  to  J«*  men  among  Aeir  converts  refused.    Their  refusal  was  at- 
'"wiSms/^"  tributed  to  their  teachers,  and  the  fierce  Iroquois  employed  the 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  missiona* 
IMii     ^^'  ^^  ^*"*®  *^®"  removal.     Their  friend  White-Eye^  was 
OMge  them  ^^"^  dead.    They  were  plundered,  and  their  cattle  shot  in 
to  break  at  such  numbers,  that  the  air  became  insupportable ;  and  while 
the  Mus-    jjjgiy  ^jj^  yj^^  yg^  uuhaTvested,  they  were  obliged  to  break 
^'^^^^^     up  their  beautiful  settlements  on  the  Muskingum. 
October.         Some  of  their  converts  forsook  them,  wMle  hundreds  fbl- 
Crael  hard-  lowed  them  to  a  barren  spot  on  the  Sandusky  river.     Winter 
"^ndusk^*  came  on,  and  they  suffered  firom  hunger  and  cold.    Notwith- 
standing the  missionaries  had  thus  sacrificed  every  things 
rather  than  to  abandon  their  converts,  who  loved  them  as  fa- 
thers, they  were  now  seized,  by  British  authority,  and  tarried 
17S5I.     to  Detroit.     The  very  day  they  were  torn  from  their  families 
Hew  tad*  *"^^  converts,  they  learned  the  dreadful  fate  of  a  party  of  theb 
news.      Indian  brethren  and  sisters,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  Musk* 
ingum,  to  gather  the  com  from  their  deserted  fields. 

This  party  consisted  of  ninety-eight  peisons.    They  were 
at  Lichtenau  and  SfJem,  expecting  soon  to  cany  the  gathered 
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oom  to  their  fomisbing  friends,  when  an  armed  party  of  Ameri-  PART  IV. 
ean  marauders,  possessed  with  Ihe  superstitions  belief,  that  the  pbuoi>  ^ 
Indians,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  were  all  to  be  destroyed    ^^^^'  ^ 
by  the  chosen  race,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  themselves,  ^-^'^'^^v^ 
liearing  of  this  party,  came  upon  th^m  unawares ;  and,  by   j^^^^' 
£raad   and  false  pretenses,  disarmed  and  made  them  /pris*  bac?to^£ 
oners.     They  then  informed  them  that  they  must  die.     Reli-  Mnskingam 
gioB  had  taught  them  how  Christians  should  die,  and  all  they  t£jf^|^ 
asked  was  a  little  time  to  prepare.    The  wretches  gave  them    iag  corn. 
tin  the  next  day,  and  then  confined  the  men  in  one  house, 
the  women  and  children  in  another.    All  night  did  these  de-    Mareh  a 
TOted  innocents  send  up  to  heaven  the  voice  of  prayer^  with  Amerieans 
hymns  of  praise.    In  the  morning,  they  were  led  forth  by  two  '^sonwiu' 
mnd  two,  and  in  separate  houses  set  apart  for  the  men  and  ^ 
women,  they  were  scalped  and  murdered ;  meeting  their  death    March  7 
with  christian  composure.    Thus  ninety-six  converted  Indians  Inhumanly 
were  fauUy  slaughtered  in  cool-blood,  by  white  men  pretend-     '^jj' 
ing  to  be  christians.     Two  lads  alone  escaped  to  give  these 
particulars.     Colonel  Gibson,  the  American  .commandant  at 
Pittsburg,  had  sent  to  apprise  the  Moravian  Indians  of  the 
danger  Uiey  were  in,  from  these  human  fiends ;  but  too  late. 

The  missionaries,  who  were  carried  to  Detroit,  had  already    17§1. 
been  there  before  on  the  accusation  of  Captain  Pipe,  that  they  November. 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Americans.  They  denied  .j^^^,^^ 
the  fact,  and  demanded  of  the  governor  a  trial.    When  con-  Detroit  ue 
fronted  with  their  accuser,  the  governor  asked  him  if  his  ^^^  ^  ^ 
charge  was  true.     Captain  Pipe  shnfiled  and  evaded,  and  BnSih's^ 
whispered  with  his  counsellors,  who  hung  their  heads.    At     ▼emor. 
length  he  raised  himself,  like  a  man  who  suddenly  makes  a     ^  ^. 
great  and  good  resolve.    *'  I  will,"  said  he,  **  tell  the  plain  Tj^^i^^. 
truth.     The  missionaries  are  good  men."      Then  strULinff        •!• 
his  breast,  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  I  who  am*  to  blame  :  they  did 
nothing  but  what  the  Delaware  chiefs  obliged  them  to  do.** 
On  this  declaration  they  were  acquitted. 

On  their  second  visit,  the  governor,  who  was  a  worthy  man,   March  14. 
told  them  that  he  had  them  brought  to  Detroit  to  save  their  i/^-^' 
lives,  which  the  savages  were  determined  to  take.     Encou-  the  Him» 
raged  by  him,  the  missionaries  again  gathered  their  scattered      river, 
flock,  for  a  time,  on  the  Huron  river.     At  length  the  news  of 
peace  between  England  and  America  arrived,  and  they  re-  They  retain 
turned  to  the  Unit^  States.     The  savage  tribes  remaining  to  ^United 
hostile,  they  went  towards  their  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,     f  ygn, 
where  their  society  was  incorporated,  and  was  flourishing. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  mission  to  the  year  1 782, 
the  brethren  had  baptized  720  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  that  nation  refused  to  de* 
liver  up  Detroit  and  other  posts  in  the  western  country,  within 
the  ceded  limits  of  the  United  States ;  alledging  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  fulfilled  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  These 
posts  became  the  rallying  points  of  the  now  hostile  savages. 
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PART  IT.      The  Miandes  were  at  thiB  time  the  most  promiiKiit  of  the 
PERIOD  I.  western  tribes.  Their  cUef,  MicfaikiniqaR,  (iIm  little  Turtle,) 
CRAP.  n.    possessed  more  talents  than  any  sarage .  wanior  of  bis  time. 
v^^N'"^  Like  PoQtiac,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  a  jmcture,  whea 
ThelfiainiB.  the  comitry  was  to  chaoye  its  white  masters,  might  be  made  fa- 
vorable to  their  utter  expidsion,  and  the  re-^stablisment  of  tlie 
''fe*^"*'  Indian  power.    Bv  the  fottse  of  native  abilities  and  great  ex- 
ertions, he  raised  himself  to  be  the  military  leader  of  die  con- 
federated Wyandots,  Delawares,  Pottawatamies,  Shawaneee, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes.    Widi  pmposes  of 
extermination,  they  now  ravaged  the  Irontiera  <^  the  United 
States,  committing  their  usual  midnight  atrocities. 
Pacific  arrangements  were  attenq>ted  by  the  president,  but 
9^^^    without  effect.    On  their  failure.  General  Harmar  was  sent 
fipom  Fort' Washington  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  force 
amonntmg  to  1,400  men,  to  reduce  them  to  terms.     He  was 
successful  in  destrojring  Indian  villages,  and  the  produce  of 
Hif  defeat.  ^^  fields ;  but  in  an  engagement  near  Chillicothe)  he  was  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss. 

Upon  the  failure  of  General  Harmar,  Major  General  St 
Clair,  governor  of  the  Nonhwest  Territory,  was  iqipointed  to 
succeed  him.     He  hastened,  with  an  army  of  2,000,  to  pro- 
tect the  suffering  iidkabitants. 
I^y^^      .  In  October  of  the  foUowing  year,  he  marched  into  the  wil- 
Ootober!    demess  to  seek  his  Ibe,  and  encamped  with  1,400  men,  near 
^^^'^  the  Miami  villages.    Regardless  of  the  rules  of  savage  vrar- 
jJi^^TvSe  ^^'^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  known  talenft  and'subtthy  of  ike  Little 
10  mifvf oe   Turtle,  he  and  his  officers  were  asleep,  while  at  dead  of  night 
^^hk    ^^  Mvage  chi^fUane a^setebled  in  comicil.    At  dawn,  the 
wboDy  de»  tetfified  Ameticans  were  roused  with  the  war^wheop  sounding 
^m^     in  their  ears,  from  eveiy  quarter.    The  carnage  was  indescri* 
bable.    Not  more  than  one^fourth  of  the  Americans  escaped, 
and  their  whole  camp  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages. 
Congrett  re-      On  recehring  information  of  this  horrible  disaster,  congress 
"nronJto''  '©•olved  to  prosecute  the  War  with  increased  vigor ;  to  aug- 
«w,  bat    ment  the  army,  and  to  place  the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defense. 
"^tUS^r*  ^^  ptursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Washington  endeavored  to 
organize  a  force,  sufficient  for  a  vigo^us  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  but  the  defeats  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  produced  such 
a  dread  of  the  Indians,  dEat  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
oouM  not  be  enlisted,  to  authorize  another  expedition.     A 
clamor  was  raised  against  the  war,  and  the  president  once 
A  flag  of    more  attemptmg  to  negotiate,  sent  Colonel  Hai^en  and  Major 
*"J2Li?^  Trueman,  with  a  flag  of  truce.    They  were  both  murdered  by 

the  savages,  though  against  the  will  of  the  chief. 
JtSft^       The  Six  Nations,  at  the  instigation  of  Washington,  now  in- 
~  terfered,  and  persuaded  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance,  and  make  peace  with  the  United  States. 
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The  Miamies  consented  to  sometbittg  tike  a  tmce^  agleeitfg  PABrriT. 
to  bold  a  conference  the  ensuing  spring.  ratOMt 

In  179S,  a  mint  was  established,  by  order  of  congress,  and    ^>^^*  ^ 
located  at  Philadelphia;   and  the  division  and  value  of  the  n^^v^*^ 
money,  to  be  nsed  throughont  the  coantry,  was  regulated  by 
statute  and  it  was  called  ^  Federal  money.''  lT#Sc 

General  Washington  was  again  elected  president,  and  in  Wwhiog- 
March,  1793,  was  inaugurated.    John  Adams  was  also  re-elect-  ton's  mcoixI 
ed  yicjQ-president.  "*2S^ 

About  this  time,  the  French  reyblution,  which  had  commen* 
ced  in  1789,  began  seriously  to  afiect  the  politics  of  die  Uni*    1789. 
ted  States.     A  new  goyemment  was  at  first  established  in  Tl**  Fxmtk 
Fiaace,  which 4iad  for  its  fundanoentarprmciple,  the  universal  ^be^^ 
equality  of  man.     Hopes  were  entertained,  that  France  would 
now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  government ;  but  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  were  selfish  and  unprincipled,  and  their  sai^ 
guinaiy  measures  soon  blasted  these  hopes.     Louis  XVI.  was 
executed,  his  family  murdered  or  imprisonedf  and  all  who    17#0. 
were  suiqpected  of  hostility  to  the  revolutionists,, suffered  de*  i^"^^^ 
capitation  by  the  .guillotine.  gniUotmed. 

The  party-spirit  which  had  already  agitated  the  whole  Unions 
raged  with  increased  violence.    The  demociratic  or  republi-  fj^  **^  ^ 
can  party,  viewing  France  as  in  the  same  situation  with  Ame*  £t^  oTi^ 
rica,  wl^  contending  for  her  rights  against  the  ^anny  of     United 
Great  Britain,  beheld  vrith  pleasure  the  downfall  of  Kings,  and     ^^"tes. 
the  dissemination  of  their  own  principles ;  and  though  they  y.      ^^ 
disapproved  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  exhibited,  yet  they  trust-  democntie 
ed  that  good  order  would  eventually  be  restored,  and  a  repub-      p^rty- 
lie  of  the  most  perfect  kind  established. 

The  federalists,  regarding  their  country  as  connected  with 
Britain  by  identity  of  origin,  by  the  various  ties  of  commercial 
interest,,  by  resemblance  of  institutions,  and  by  similarity  of 
language,  literature,  and  religion ;  shocked  with  the  crimes  ^^^J^jJ^ 
of  the  French  rulers,  and  alarmed  at  the  system  of  disorgani- 
zation which  they  had  introduced,  were  led  to  doubt  whether, 
amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  a  republican  form  of  government 
could  permanentlyjbe  maintained.  They  charged  the  demo^ 
cratic  party  with  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  and  thus 
fostering  a  spirit  of  disorganization.  Their  public  prints 
teemed  with  tne  most  terrific  visions  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  country,  should  tiie  republican  party  gain  the  ascen- 
dency. Law,  religion^  and  good  order,  they  foretold,  would 
all  be  subverted ;  the  churches  sacrilegiously  demolished,  and 
the  written  word  of  God  committed  to  the  fiames.  The  re- 
publican prints  retorted  with  equal  asperity,  charging  theit 
political  opponents  with  hostility  to  republican  institutions,  and 
mean  subserviency  to  Great  Britain.  April 8S. 

In  April,  1793,  information  was  received  of  the  declaration  w»>hmgtsn 
of  war  by  France,  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland.     Wash-  p, 
ington  was  &n  American^  and  he  did  not  choose  to  involve  his 
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FABTIY.  country  in  the  contests  of  Europe.    He  accordingly,  with  the 
PsuoD  L  unanimous  advice  of  his  cabi^^^  issued  a  proclamation  of 
CHAP.  u.   neutrality.    This  measurei  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
s,.^^*-^^  l}^e  prosperity  of  America.     Its  adoption  was  the  more  hono- 
rable to  the  pceaident,  as  the  general  sympathy  was  in  favor 
of'  the  sister  republic,  against  whom,  it  was  saidf  Great  Bri- 
tain had  ccNinmenced  a  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing 
.  upon  her  a  monarchical  form  of  government ;  but  he  preferred 
the -welfare  of  his  country  to  the  breath  of  popular  i^pplause. 
^Ia±         ^^'^  French  minister,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  king, 
j^^S^  of   ^M  about  this  time  recalled ;  and  in  April,  Mr.  Genet,  wIm) 
Gflnet     was  appointed  by  the  republic,  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  flattering  reception  he  met  with,  ind\;itied  him  to  believe, 
that  he  could  easily  persuade  the  American  people  to  embark 
in  .the  cause  of  France,  whatever  might  be  the  determination 
Uj^  of  their  government.    This  opinion  was  followed  by  the  pre- 

mmJbaaoM  sumptuous  procedure  of  fitting  out  privateers  from,  the  port  of 
beiwvior.  Charleston,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  act  of  sovereignty  which  he^  attempted.  He 
projected  hostile  expeditions  against  Florida,  firom  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia  ,  and  against  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  put  them  in  a  train  of  execation 
and  did  not  finally  relinqiiish  them  until  disavowed  by  the 
minister  who  succeeded  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  illegal  assumptions,  he  wa^  welcomed 
at  Philadelphia  by.the  most  extravagant  marks' of  joy.  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister  justly  complained.  The  cab* 
inet  disapproved  his  course,  and  determined  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Genet  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  ■  executive,  and 
His  tlumti.  threaten  an  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people.  This 
p  measure  turned  many  against  him;  and  rendered  the  cause  of 

nSSmSe  France  less  popalar  in  America.    Congress  approved  the  con- 
executive,    duct  of  the  administration  towards  Mr..  Genet,  and   France 
Feb  1      awiuUed  his.  powers.    He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fauchet 
1T94.        Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia,  ii!  1790,  and  was 
Mr. Fauchet  admitted  to  the  union,  as  a  separate  state,  in  1792.    The  first 
•"^P^^^  English  settlement  was  made  by  Cpl.  Daniel  Boone.    He,  with 
his  family  and  forty  men,  settled,  in  1775,  on  the  banks  of 
lT9ft.    the  Kentucky.    Boone  had  himself,  visited  the  region,  four 
■dmSto?^  years  earlier.     Admiring  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
aWte  "  Bcenery,  and  the  wild  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  remained  upon 
it;  a  solitary  dweller  in  the  woods.    The  Indians  were  fierce 
cf^        and  dangerous;  and  the  wild  beasts  threatened  his  lonely 
b^ineaeet^  habitation.    But  Boone  delighted  in  such  scenes.    He  tmpped 
tiement.    the  bears,  and  eluded,  or  made  friends  of  the  Indians. 
1V8II.        Subsequently,  the  legislature  of  Virgmia,  ^nted  400  acres 
The  settlers  of  land,  to  any  man  who  would  make  a  cleanng,  build  a  cabin, 
in  diecreaa.  and  raise  a  crop  of  com.    This  attracted  settlers    The  In- 
"^Jgyy    diahs  were  hostile,  and  severe  winters  brought  famine.    But 
fresh  bodies  of  emigrants  furnished  supplies;  and  Kentucky 
became  prosperous. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Conaeqnonces  of  warl 

Oif  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  bis  PART  IV. 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ran-   perjodi. 
dolph.    The  office  of  attorney-general  wna  filled  by  Mr.  Wil-  cbap.  m. 
liam  l^dford.  v^^^n^^ 

The  duties  which  had  been  laid  by  congress  on  distilled  Mr.  W^r- 
spirits,  careated  great  dissatisfaction.    In  the  western  eoun-  son  resigns 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  it  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ^  of^oe. 
regularlyprogressive  system  of  resistance.  Combinations  were     1T91* 
formed  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  laws,  by  exciting  the  '''^S-^i^n®? 
resentment  of  the  people  against  those  concerned  in  their  ex-  gp'^ta  occt- 
ecution  ;  apd  for  this  pyrpose,  in  1791,  a  general  meeting  of  non  disturb' 
the  malcontents  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  correspondenciejs  p  ^^  ^  ^ 
established  among  them.    This  state  of  things  called  for  vig-     °^^' 
OToui  measures  on  the  part  of  government.     Officers  of  in- 
spection were  appointed,  and  a  proclamatipn  issued  by  the 
president)  exhorting  and  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist 
from  any  combinations  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  msurgents,  not  checked,  proceeded  to  violent  outrages.  mi7?^V 
The  marshal  of  the  district,  while  serving  processes  against  ]^i,^^J7^ 
ofienders,  was  seized  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled      tien." 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  refrain  from  executing  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.    The  inspector,  apprehensive  of  danger,  af- 
ter applying  in  vain  for  protection  from  the  civil  authority, 
procured  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  guard  his  house.     It 
was  attacked  by  five  hundred  of  the  rioters,  who,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  compelled  those  within  to 
surrender  themselves,  and  deliver  up  the  papers  of  the  in- 
spector, and  both  this  officer  and  the  marshal  were  obliged 
to  withdraw. 

The  avowed  motives  of  these  outrages,  were  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  the  officers,  and  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  of- 
fensive laws.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  was  calculated 
at  seven  thousand. 

Washington,  having  vainly  attempted  persuasive  measures 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  force.     A  requisi- 
tion was  made  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  fifleen  thousand  militia.    These    q^^ 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Vir-    Lee  sent 
ginia,  who  marched  at  their  head  into  the  revoltjpd  district,  tgun^t  the 
This  had  the  intended  effect.     Such  salutary  terror  was  in-  '"■'"'«"^^ 

Siired,  that  no  farther  opposition  was  attempted.  Several  of 
e  most  active  leaders  were  detained  for  legal  prosecution, 
but  afterwards  pardoned;  as  were  also  two, who  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason.  In  the  management  of  this  diffi- 
cult affair,  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Washinffton  were  again 
conspicuous,  at  once  awing  the  disaffected  by  force,  and 
sootfainir  them  by  lenity. 

20* 
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PART  IV.       At  tMs  session  of  congress,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  a 

FEftiOD  I.  naval  force,  consisting  of  six  frigdtcfs,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

CHAP.  ni.  tecting  the  American  commerce  against  the  Algerines ;  elevea 

^^^v"^^  merc£iAt  vessels^  aad  upwards  of  one  hundred  citieens,  having 

beett  captured  ty  these  barbarians. 

1.  war  with  England  was,  at  this  time  apprehended.     SiBce 
the  peace  of  1783,  mutual  complaints  were  made  by  the  Uai- 
ted  States  and  Great  Britain  for,  violating  due  stimulations  of 
ThB^^vrtmd  *^®  treaty.    The  former  were^  accused  of  preventing  the  ky- 
oompkintt  &Usts  from  regaining  possession  of  their  estates,  and  British 
of  the  Brit-  subjects  from  recovering  debts,  contracted  before  the  com- 
AsDMi^uB.  ni®Jac6™ent  of  iostilities.    The  Americans  complaixkedl,  thai 
the  military  posts,  of  the  western  wilderness,  were  still  re* 
tained ;  that  the  Indians  were  incited  to  make  incursions  up- 
on the  frontier  settlements ;  and  that  injurious  conunercial  re- 
strictions had  been  imposed,  by  which  Americaa  vessels^ 
trading  to  the  ports  of  France,  might  be  seized  by  English 
cruisef^,  carried  into  England  and  there  condemned. 
Cangressap-     ^n  this  Situation  of  aflfairSf  .congress  assembled.     A  hill 
prBhendwar.  pg^ggg^  kying  an  embargo  for  thirty  days,  ,one  for  erecting 
Aoril.      fortifications,  one  for  raising  a  provisional  army,  and  another 
^*  ;?J  *^  for  organizing  the  militia.    To  avert,  however,  if  possible, 

pointed  en*    .  P  **-  «  -.rT  -rs      t       •» 

"foj  to  Eng-  the  calamity  of  another  war,,  Mr.  Jay  was,  sent  to  Enpaad,  to 
l*'^-       negotiate  with  the  British  government.. 

The  Indians  of  Ohio  had  continued  hostile  and  reissed  to 
negotiate,  although  several  of  the  associated  tribes  had  withr 
drawn.     General  St.  Clair,  after  his.  defeat,  resigned  his  oom- 
maad,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Wajrne,  to  whom  the 
''^^^^^^  Indians  gave  the  name  of  the  Black-Snake.     So  many  had  for- 
omaio^  of  saken  the  alliance,  that  the  Little  Turtle  now  believing  thai 
Wayne,     the  Indians  would  be  defeated,  sought  to  persuade  th^  to 
peace.     "  We  shall  not  surprise  them,"  said  he,  "  for  they 
nave  now  a  chief  whp  never  sleeps."     But  the  council  over- 
ruled his  opinion,  and  the  Indians  prepared  for  war. 

Wayne  marched  into  their  country,  and  encamped  for 
the  winter,  at  Greenville.     He  occupied  the  ground  where 
-^  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  1791  ;    and  there  erected  fort 

maicheTLto  Recovery.     Early  in  August,,  he  reached  the  confluence  ci 
tbo  Miami  the  Au  Glaize  and  Miami  rivers,  about  thirty  miles  from  a 
•'™^'     British  post,  where  the  whole  strength  of  the,  enemy,  estima- 
ted at  2,000,  was  collected.     His  own  force  amounted  ti* 
three  thousand.    After  sending  a  messenger,  with  the  vain 
endeavor  of  negotiating  a  peace,  on  the  15th  of  August,  he 
proceeded  against  the  Indians,  and  found  them  advantageously 
j^  20.    po^'^y  behind  the  British  fort.     On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
I^ltefeats  the  Americans  advanced  in  columns,  and  at  the  first  charge, 
ika  Indiana,  bjcoke  the  enemy^s  lines.     The  Indians  retreated,  and  for  two 
hours  were  pursued  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Two  companies  of  British  soldiers  Were  in  the  fight ;  but 
when  the  Indians  fleeing  in  their  distress,  applied  for  sh^er 
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to  die  coimnandant  of  the  fort,  they  were  refused  adimssion.  PART  lY. 
This  treatment,  after  they  had  been  incited  to  the  war,  was  period  T. 
nerer  forgotten  or  forgiven.    The  principal  chief  of  the  Del-  chap.  hi. 
awares,  Buckongahelas,  immediately  made  peace  with  the  ^^^>^^t^ 
Americans.    The  British  power  over  {he  savages  was  bfx>- 
ken,  and  the  confederacy  dissolved.    Their  whole  country 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  American  forts  erected  in  the 
conquered  territory.-    These  decisive  measures  disposed  to 
peace,  all  the  tribes  no|thwest  of  Ohia,  and  also  the  Six 
Nations. 

Januaiy  1st,  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  of  secretary    «iy||i| 
of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliveir  Wolcott  of  Con-  ci|„i-^  ^ 
necticut.    At  the  close  of  this  session,  General  Knox  also  necretwiet. 
resigned  his  officf  of  secretary  of  war,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jay,  having  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britian,  re-   j^^^  ig 
turned  in  the  spnng  ojf  1795.     His  treaty,  having  been*  laid     1794. 
before  the  senate,  was,  after  much  debate,  ratified  by  that  Jay's  treaty 
body.    It  provided  that  the  posts,  which  the  British  had  re-  ^BriS^** 
tained,  should  be  giv^n  up  to  the  Americans,  and  compensa- 
tion made  for  illegal  captures  ;  and  that  the  American  govern-    179^. 
ment  should  bold  j£^600,000,  in  trust  for  the  subjects  of  Great    popular 
Britain  to  whom  American  citizens  were  indebted.    But  it     clamor 
did  not  prohibit  the  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels,  "sw"*  ^ 
claimed  by  the  British ;  and  was  thus  an*abandonment  of  the 
fiavorite  principle  of  the  Americans,  that  '*  free  ships  make 
free  goods.**    While  the  senate  were  debating  it  with  closed 
doors,  a  member  had  given  an' incorrect  copy  to  a  printer. 
This  was  circulated  with  rapidity,  and  produced  much  irrita- 
tion-    The  president  received  addresses  from  ^very  part  of  the  p^^,^,  ^i^ 
Union,  praying  him  to  withhold  his  signature  ;  but  Washington,  senate,  and 
believing  tie  conditions  to  be  the  best  which,  under  existing  i»8ip«^^ 
circomstances,  could  be  obtained,  signed,  it  in  defiance  of  pop-         ^^^^ 
ular  clamor. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  republican  party,  to  hinder  the  treaty  from  going  into  ef-  Debates  on 
feet,  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  necessary  funds.     After  a  the  provii- 
long  debate,  in  which  several  members,  particularly  Fisher  ^2Jj[J?*^2^ 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  displayed  much  eloquence,  and  the  ^ect  Jay'« 
parties  generally  much  heat  and  irritation,  the  appopriation     treaty. 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  the  treaty  went  into 
effect.    The  republican  party,  although,  in  general,  confiding 
in  their  beloved  president,  considered  that,  his  sanction  to  this 
instrument  was  a  proof  that  his  judgment  partook  in  some 
small  degree  of  humau  fallibility.    They  believed  the  peace 
which  it  purchased,  while  the  odious  right  of  search  was 
granted  to  England,   would  be  short-lived  and  inglorious. 
Washington  knew  that  it  was  better  than  war ;  and  that  should 
war  uhimatoly  arise  from  the  insulting  and  injurious  exercise 
of  that  power,  it  were  better  deferred,  until  the  state  had 
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PART  ly.  gained  the  strength  and  vigor  of  a  few  more  jeais*  cofr 
PERIOD  I.    solidation. 

OHAP.  ui.       A  treaty  was  also  made  this  season  with  Algiers ;  the  coni- 
^^'"v"^  merce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  opened,  ancj  the  American 
1795.     captives,  were  restored.     A  ^eaty  was  also  concluded  'with 
T'JJ^T*^  the  Indians  in  the  west;  thus  securing Uie  frontiers  from  sav- 
age invasion.        ^       .       . 
Ort.  27.         A  treaty  with  Spain  soon  after  followed.    That  power  had 
^^^     endeavored'lb  cause  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  repub- 
lic to  be  fixed  three  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
She  denied  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
access  to  the  ocean  through  diat  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  in  her  province  of  Louisiana.    To  adjust  these  difTeren- 
jces,  Thomas  Pinkney  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.    In  October,  a  treaty  was  signed,  allow- 
ing the  claims  of  the  r^ublic,  as  to  the  western  boundary ; 
securing  to  the  United  Statbs  free  navigation  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  ocean,  and  the  privilege  of  landing  and  depositing 
cargoes  at  New  Orleans. 
.In  1*796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  UniQu. 
The  treaties  of  the  last  year  met  with  no  opposition  in  con* 
17M»     gress.    The  conduct  of  France  had  continued  to  be  a  source 
Mr.  Faa-    of  disqluet.     Mr.  Fauchet,  believing  himself  supported  by  a 
im?*'  *"^.  ^^i^^rous  party  in  America,  gradually  assumed  an  authorita- 
u^     tive  md.nner.    He  insulted  the,  administration  by  accusing 
them  of  partiality  to  their  former  foes,  enmity  t6  their  friends, 
and  indifi^erence  to  the  cause,  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  had  been  sent  minister  to  France,  failing 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  thdse  in  power,  was,  at  their  re- 
American    ^l^est,  recalled,  in  1794.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
ministen  to  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  ardor  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
MorrUaild  ^^^^^f  common  to  the  republican  party;  and  who,  with  them, 
M r.  Moiiroe.  hoped  that  the  French  revolution  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
.    establishment  of  a  free  government,  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient despotism.     He  was  received  in  the  most  flattering 
manner  •  and  the  flags  of  the  two  republics  were  entwined  and 
suspended  in  the  legislative  hall,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship 
and  union. 
Mr.  Phtichet      Mi;.  Adet  soon  after  succeeded  Mr.  Fauchet,  and  brought 

irr'SS^cihl  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^®  colors  of  France,  which,  .vnth  much  ceremony, 
were  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  aa 
an  honorable  testimony  of  the  existing  sympathies  and  afifec- 
tions  of  the  sister  republics.    These  flatteries  on  the  part  of 
tTnjxirt  pro-  France,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  tricks  to  cajole  America  to 
cwdinga  of  take  part  in  her  European  wars ;  but  finding  a  steady  system 
""*^'     of  neutraUty  maintained,  she  adopted  measures  injurious  to 
American  commerce.     Her  cruisers'  were  allowed,  in  certam 
cases,  to  capture  vessels  of  the  United  States ;    and  while 
prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  many  hundreds  of  American  ves- 
sels were  taken  and  confiscated. 
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Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time,  was  suspected,  by  the  presideat,  PART  IT. 
of  not  asserting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  *  the  nation  with  pekiod  i 
propet  energy.    These  suspicions  were  attributed,  by  Xke  re-  ^'^'-  ^^ 
publican  party,  to  the  false  insinuations  of  his  political  appo^  ^■^^'-^^ 
nents.    Washington,  however,  recalled  him,  and 'appointed 
Charles  C.  Pinkney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  stead. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  the  president  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  approached.  General  Washington  publicly  signified 
his  unalterable  determination  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  privi^e 
life.     On  this  occasion  ho  received  addresses  from  various      From 
quarters  of  the  Uhion,  which,  while  they,  deplored  the  loss  of    1799. 
his  great  public,  services,  contained  many  subjects  of  congrat-    -mj^ 
Illation.    He  was  reminded  that  during  ^e  short  period  ^f  his    Qml^ 
mdministration,the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  increased  be-  promeritjr 
yond  example.    In  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  he  had  witnessed    ^^^^ 
the  peaceful  termination  of  all  disputes  with  other  nations,  ex-    ^^^"'^' 
cepting  France  ;  while  with  respect  to  domestic,  he  had  be**  ' 
held  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and  provision  of  ample 
security  for  the  ultimate  payment  of^  the  public  debt.     The 
prosperity  of  American  oonunerce  had  exceeded  the  most  * 

sanguine  expectations,  tonnage  having  nearly  doubled.    The 

Eroductions  of  the  soil  had  found  a  rea^y  market ;  the  exports 
ad  incfeased  from  nineteen  millions  to  more  ^an  fifty-six 
millions  of  dollars  ;  the  imports  in  about  the  same  proportion ; 
and  the  amount  of  revenue,  from  import  duties,  had  exceeded 
all  calculation. 

In  1796,  the  Father  of  his  Country  published  his  farewell  ad-    17M. 
dress  to  the  peo^e  of  America.    In  the  most  earnest  and  af-  ^'!''*^^ 
fectionate  manner  he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immova-  welladdnw. 
ble  attachment  to  the  national  union,  to  watch  for  its  preser-       ^e 
vation  with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the  stig-    varus  his 
gestion  that  it  could,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  '*  in-  ^^gf^ 
dignantly  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of  an  attempt  to     tuuoo; 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest.**    Overgrown 
military  establishments  he  represented  as  particulaily  hostile  ^'^^'^'^ 
to  republican  liberty.    While  he  recommended  the  most  im-  ifSLtntt^ 
plicit  obedience  to  tne  acts  of  the  established  gbvetnment,  and 
reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  ^  the  laws,  all  A  lawless 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatsoever  plausible  £^^^ 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  cotmteract,    thorities ; 
or  overawe  the  general  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  consti-  Ag^uut  ua- 
tuted  authorities  ; — ^he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the  spirit  ^^^HH^ 
of  innovation  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution.    A  Ware 
that  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  enfeebled  by  altera- 
tions, he  thought  no  change  should  be  made  without  an  evi- 
dent necessity ;  and  that  in  so  extensive  a  country,  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  liberty,  is  indispensable.    On  the 
other  hand,  he  nointed  out  the  dangers  of  real  despotism,  by 
breaking  down  tne  partitions  between  the  several  departments 
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fASTTW,  of  goTemment,  by  dettroying  ^e  reciprocal  ^edu,  and  con- 

fttpo*  I.  lolidating  the  dimrent  poweirs. 

OBAP.  xr.        Againet  die  spirit  of  party,  so  pardcuiariy  baneftd  ia  an  elec- 

K^^-^f  tive  gpTemment,  he  uttered  his  solemn  remonstrance,  as  well 

as  against  inveterate  aatipalMes,  or  passionate  attachments, 

in  respect  to  foreign  nations.     While  he  thought  ih;^  the 

17M.     jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  against 

^IbSeT'  ^«  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he  wished  that  good 

agsinst  ^-  feith  and  eqnal  justice  should  be  Observed  towards  all  nations, 
ty^^i"!^    and  peace  and  harmony  cultivated.    In  his  opinion,  honesty, 

^SSJdS-"  no  less  in  public  dnan  in  private  affairs,  is  the  best  policy. 

honeg^.^nd  Other  subjects  to  which  he  alluded,  were  the  importance  of 
credit,  of  economy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of 
literary  institutions ;  above  all,  he  recommended  religion  and 
morality  as  indispensably  necessary  to  political  prosperity. 
"  In  vain,"  says  he,  "  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotisin,  who  would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
numan  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.** 


CHAPTER   IV. 

America  resents  Uie  indignities  of  Fraaoe. 


To  fill  the  station  which  Washington  had  so  ^fnineni 

nified,  the  two  great  political  parties  presented  their  leaders. 

Adams  and  The  federalists,  claiming  to  be  the  sole  adherents  of  the  policy 

mbco^  of  Washington,  and  charging  the  opposite  party  with  acliBg 

^adSas.     under  French  influence,  and  having  imbibed  French  princiides, 

zealously  endeavored  to  elect  John  Adams.    The  republicans, 

Mu^4     ^^^^S  themselves  i^)  as  the  exdusive  friends  of  liberty,  and 

ICr.  Adams,  accusing  their  opponents  with  undue  attachment  to  Britain  and 

JPM*^^^>  its  institutions,  exerted  their  influence  for  Thomas  Jeffenon. 

son,  nee-    ^^  opening  the  votes  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Adams  was 

piMkieiit    elected  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  vice-president. 

I&mediately  on  succeeding  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Adama 
^Fmm^  received  intelli|[ence  of  an  open  indignity  on  the  paxt  of  die 
French  govemmelit  now  in  the  hands  of  the  directory.    Th^ 
had  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Pinkney  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  directing  him  to  quit  France,  determined  not  to  re- 
ceive  another  minister,  until  the  United  States  had  complied 
^5*^    with  their  demands.     Congress  was  immediately  convened, 
and  the  dispatches  containing  this  intelligence,  submitted  to 
Pat  80,000  their  consideration.    They  passed  laws  increasing  the  navy, 
ISM?  a««WBting  the  revenue,  sad  authoriang  the  president  to  do- 
prasident    tach,  at  his  discretion,  eighty  thousand  men  fipom  the  nuiitia. 
To  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  his  sincere  desire  of  peace, 
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Mr.  Adams  appointed  three  envoys  eianm^maxy  to  the  French  PABTIT^ 
repnUie,  Mr.  Piokney,  then  at  Amsterdam,  whither  he  had  fbuodi 
retired  on  leaying  France,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.   Gerry.   <»^*  *** 
These,  also,  the.£rectory  refused  to  reeeiTe ;  but  an  indirect  v^^"v^^*^ 
iotercowrse  was  hdd  with  them,  through  the  medivnof  uno£> 
ficaal  persons,  who  were  instructed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
minMiiig  of  foreign  relations,  to  make  them  proposals*    These 
persons  demanded,  before  any.negodatioQ  omdd  be  opened 
with  the  directory,  that  a  considerable  amquni  of  money  ^oiild 
be  given  to  Talleyrand.    This  insnltiag  proposal  was  indig- 
naatiy  rejeeted.    It  was,  howeFer,  repeated,  and  letters  were 
received  upon  the  subject^  signed  X  Y  dc  Z.     Hence  this  has    ^^^* 
been  called  the  X  Y  dc  Z  missiDn.    The  envoys  at  length  ^^^MioiL 
flucoeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  so  degrading  an  intercourse. 
After  spending  sevcia)  months  at  Piois,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Piakney  were  ordered  to  leave  Franoe,  while  Mr.  Geiry  was 
peimkted  to  remain,  and  repeatedly  importuned  singly  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation.     This  he  deddned,  and  was  soon  after 
recalled  by  his  government    This  treatment  of  the  envojrs 
induced  Mr.  Aduns  to  declase,  "ihst  he  would  make  no  fur- 
ther overtmfes,  until  assured  tiiat  American  ministers  would  be 
received  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  and  in- 
dependent nation." 

These  events  were  followed  by  such  French  depredations, 
on  the  American  commerce,  as  excited  univenud  indignation ; 
and  the  general  motto  was,  "  Millions  for  defense,  not  a  cent 
for  tribate."    A  regular  pronsional  army  was  esti^Kshed  by 
congress,  taxes  were  raised,  and  additional  internal  duties  laid.  Washington 
General  WashingtoQ,  at  the  call  of  congress,  left  his  peaceful  ^^^^^J^ 
abode  once  more,  to  command  the  armies  of  his  country,    tbeanny. 
General  HamOton  was  made  second  in  conmnad.    The  navv 
was  increased,  and  repnsals  were  made  at  sea.     The  Frencn     17M. 
frigate  Llnsurgente,  of  forty  guns,  was  captured,  after  a  des-  rp£*  pJ^-k 
perate  action,  by  the  frigate  Constellation,  ^of  thirty-eight  guns,  f^^gaie  L'in- 
commanded  by  Commodore  Truxton^  a  victory  which  gave    musente 
great  satisfaction  to  both  political  parties  in  America.  captared. 

The  French  government  now  became  convinced  that,  al- 
though the  Americans  might  choose  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, yet  they  would  not  suffer  foreign  interference ;  and 
they  made  indirect  overtures  for  a  renewal  of  negotiations.    « a^ 
Mr.  Adams  promptly  met  them  by  appointing  Oliver  Ellsworth  Btxmaparta 
diief-jnstice  of  the  United  States,  Patrick  Henry  late  governor  *^^^^^^ 
of  Virginia,  and  William  Van  Murray  minister  at  the  Hague,  ^^^Sm. 
envoys  to  Paris,  for  concluding  an  honorable  peace.    They 
Immd  the  directory  overthrown,  and  the  government  in  the  ^^^JJ^JS^ 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  not  partaken  of  the       era. 
transactions  which  had  embroiled  the  two  countries.     With    g^^  90, 
him  they  amicably  adjusted  all  disputes,  by  a  treaty,  concluded  Conclude  a 
at  Paris,  on  the  SOth  of  September.    The  provisional  army     *'**^' 
was  soon  after  disbanded  by -order  of  congress. 


SIO  THS   DS^TH   OF  WA8HIHCf«rON. 

PART  IV.      America  was  now  cdled  to  mourn  the  death  of  Wadi- 

pjoaoD  L  ington.    He  calmly  and  peaceinlly  expired  at  Mount  Yemoii, 

oHAp.  ▼.    after  an  illness  of  twenty-four  hours.    The  newspaper,  in  its 

^'*^'^><^^  blackened  column3  announced. to  the  people,  "the  Fa;dier  of 

Dm^*     his  Country  is  no  more  !"    The  bells  of  the  nation  tolled  faith 

Deaih  of    ^  requiem,,  and  one  general  burst  of  grief  broke  frmn  the 

Washington.  filia,l  hearts  of  the  American  people.    Clad  in  black,  they  as- 

The  people  sembled  in  their  churches,  to  hear  his  funeral  praises  irott 

ff^ooTP.     the  oratorf  and  from  the  minister  of  God.   -The  poet  wrote 

his  elegy,  and  the  choir  sung  the  soleAin  and  pathetic  dirge. 

The  government  moutned,  with  more  of  die  parade  of  grief, 

but  with  an  equal  share  of  its  sincerity.   ; 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  speaker's  chair  was 

shrouded  in  blaork ;  ^nd  the  members  were  clad  in  the  vest- 

'I^  80^^-  ments  of  sorrow.    A  joint  committee  of  both  houses  were  ap- 

honon  tohiB  pointed,  who  devised  in  what  manner  they  should  [lay  honor 

memoiy.    to  the  memory  of  '^  the  man  first  in  war,  fust  in  peace,  and 

first  in  the  hearts  of  , his  countr3anen." 

Washington  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his -age.  '  His 

lustory  is  Siat  of  his  country,  during  the  period  of  his  public 

services.    Commanding  her  armies,  and  presiding  in   her 

councils,  during  the  most  interesting  period  of  her  existence, 

her  story  can  never  be  delineated,  but  he  must  stand  the  most 

prominent  figure  on  the  foreground.    What  may  be  said  of 

many  of  the  worthies  of  the  revolution,  may  be  eminently  said 

of  him.    in  no  instance  £as  he  rendered  his  country  a  more 

His  great    important  service,  than  in  leaving  to  her  future  sons,  his  great 

^^\^  and  good  example.,    Other  heroes  have  been  {nraised  for  their 

"^legiu^.     ^^^^  ^^  glo^y*    Washington  soared  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of 

virtue,  above  its  reach.    Never  did  he  rashly  adventure  the 

cause  of  his  country,  lest  he  should  suffer  in  his  personal 

reputation.     He  was  above  all  other  approbation  and  fear,  but 

that  of  God. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Operations  of  ihe  two  poUtieal  paitiei. 


1800.         DuRiNo  the  year  180Q,  the  seat  of  government,  agreeably 
Beat  of  go.  to  the  law  passed  by  congress  in  1790,  was  transferred  from 
ftSSfl^  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Washington.    A  territory,  ten  miles 
to  -Washing-  square  j  in  which  it  was  to  be  permanently  located,  had  been 
Con.       ceded  to  the  general  government,  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
'         Majcj^land ;  and  received  the  name  of  "  the  DiBtrict.\of  Co- 
lumbia.'*   Pu^c  buildings  had^bee|i  erected ;  and,  ia  No- 
vember of  this  year,  congress,  for  the  first  time,  held  theii 
session  in  that  place. 
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Miasissippiy  and  a  part  of  the  nortl^west  territory,  called  In-  PART  nr. 
dianft,  were  this  year  made  territories  with  separate  govern*  period  l 
menta.  chap.  t. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  electing  a  president.    It  was  ^•^^n'*^-/ 
about  this  period,. that  the  feuds  and  animosities  of  the  federal    IMO. 
and  repablican- parties  were  at  iheir  greatest  height.    When  ^^^J^SJ.**^ 
Mr.  Adams  was  first  made  the  opposing  candidate  to  Mr.  Jef-  op^n'in 
fersoa^  he  was,  by  no  means,  obnoxious  to.  the  great  body  of  ^eff^^Mr. 
the  repubUcan  party,  who  voted  against  him.     They  recog-    ^^"*""' 
nized  in  him  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  they  liked  him 
wel^,  although  they  liked  Mr.  Jefferson  better.    It  was  Mr. 
Hamilton^  not  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  party 
aversion ;  and  although  a  clamor  was  raised,  to  serve  party 
purposes,  accusing  him  of  being  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Bri- 
tish form  of  government,- yet  the  real  ceuse  of  dissatisfaction 
was,  that  he  was  supported  by  those,  who,  they  were  persua^ 
ded,  had  monarchical  views.    After  the  lapse  of  four  years, 
when  Mr.  Adams  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
he  was  opposed  with  far  more  bitterness* 

In  some  Of  his  measures  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  the 
vigilant  spirit  of  party  was  awake,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
real,  or  supposed  errors  of  the  nominal  head  of  their  oppo-  ^^ ^  j^^^uo^ 
nents.    In  the  early  part  of  his  adminbtration,  the  acts,  by  adninistn^ 
which  the  army  and  navy  were  strengthened,  and  eighty  thou-       ^°- 
sand  of  the  militia  subjected  to  his  order,  were  represented, 
by  the  democratic  party,  as  proofs  that,  however  he  might 
have  been  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his*  country,  he  now 
either  wished  to  subvert  it,  or  was  led  blindfold  bto  the  views  opprafflate!* 
of  those  who  did.    The  republicans  scrufJed  the  policy  of  a 
war  with  France^  and  denied  the  necessity,  even  in  case  of 
such  ft  war,  of  a  great  land  force  against  an  enemy,  totally 
unassailahley  except  by  water.    They  believed  that  spirits 
were  at  work  to  produce  this  war,  or  to -make  the  most^f  the 
prospect  of  a  disturbance,  in  order  to  lull  the  people^  while 
they  raised  aa  army,  which  they  intended  as  the  instrument 
of  subverting  the  republican,  and  establishing  a  monarchical 
government. 

Mr.  Adams  was  stung  by  such  unreasonable  clamors.  'At- 
tributing the  evil  to  French  emissaries,  and'moreover  ascribing 
to  too  much  liberty,  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  gave  his  signature  to  two  acts,  which  were  consid- 
ered by  the  body  of  the  people  as  dangerous  to  the  constitu-  Sedition  and 
tional  liberty  of  America.  One  of  these,  called  the  Alien  oU^n  laws. 
Law,  authorized  the  president  to  order  any  alien,  whom  he 
should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  Uberty  of  the  coun- 
try, to  depart  from  the  United  States,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 
The  b^er,  called  the  Sedition  Law,  imposed  a  heavy  fine, 
and  imprisonment  for  years,  upon  such  as  should  "  combine, 
or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment;" and  *;  write,  print,  utter,  pi^lish,  &c.  any  false,  scan- 
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PARTIY.  dalous,  and  malicioiis  writmg  against  the  gorenuneiit  of  the 

PERIOD  1.  Unhed  States^  or  either  house  of  the  congress  of  ihe  United 

CBAP.  T.    States,  or  the  president,  &€."     Under  the  sedition  law,  seve- 

^^^^>^'^^^  ral  persons  were  actually  imprisoned.    The  sympadiies  of  the 

IMO.     people  were  awakened  in  their  behalf,  and  didjr  indignation 

''*'^^]^  roused  against  those,  by  whose  means  they  were  confined. 

onpopoiwi-  rp^^g^  were  the  principal  eauses  why  Mr.  Adaios  was,  ai  this 

period,  unpopular,  and  that  the  federal  party,  as  appeared  by 

the  election,  had  become  the  minority. 

Immediately  preceding  his  retirement  &om  office,  Mr.  Ad* 

ams  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  i>y  congress, 

^^^"^^    twelve  neV  judges'.    These  were  caUed  his  midnight  jodi- 

dioiary.     ciary,  froni  the  sdlegedfact  that  they  were  appointed  at  twelve 

o'clock  on  the  last  night  of  his  presidential  authority. 

By  ^e  constitution,  as  it  then  «adsted,  each  elector  inoled 
for  two  men,  without  desisnating  which  was  to  be  ffswdeaaX ; 
■         and  he  who  was  found  to  have  me  greatest  number  of  votes, 
]£  Jeffer-  ^'^^  to  be  president;  and  the  secoiS  on  the  list,  vice-presi- 
•on  odd  Mr.  dent.     An  unlooked  for  case  now  occurred.    The  repidbiican 
Bnrr  re-     electors,  who  had  a  vety  considerable  majority  over  tiie  fede- 
!heTle<^,  ^9  S^^^  ^^^^  votes,  to  a  man,  for  Thomas  Jeffersoii  and  Aaron 
«L  equal '  Burr ;  intending,  that  Jefferson,  tl^e  leader  of  the  party,  dionld 
"'Jotes  ^  ^  president,  and  Burr,  Vice  president.    These  two  men  had 
thus  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  and  the  election  nnist^  accor- 
ding to  the  constitution,  be  decidldd  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  federal  party  were  defeated,  bat  they  considered  that 

they  might  yet  defeat  their  opponents ;  and  probably  b^evmg 

that  they  might  find  a  grateful  friend  in  Colonel  Burr,  while 

they  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 

they  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise  him  to  the  presidential 

chair.     On  counting  the  votes  in  the  house,  another  singular 

They  re-    ovent  Occurred ;  Mr.  Jeffersdn  and  Mr.  Burr  had  an  equal 

ceive  an    number  of  votes.     Again  and  again  the  voting  went  xoond, 

qufllvote  in  ^nd  the  votes  remained  the  same ;  until  the  time  had  nearly 

leprese^-  arrived  when,  by  the  constitution,  the  president  must  be  electa 

tires.       ed,  or  otherwise,  the  machine  of  government  would  be  run 

down ;  and  the  constitution  contained  no  machinery  by  which 

it  could  be  wound  up.     At  length,  after  ihe  members  had  voted 

ihirty-five  times,  it  was  found  on  the  thirtynsixth  balloting,  that 

JVir.  Jefferson  had  a  majority  of  one  state. 

This  transaction  must  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  dark  pas* 

sage   in   American  history.     Whether  or  not  the  repubh* 

Evil  oonae-  cans  would'  have  con^tted  to  vote  until  the  constitution  was 

ererto^    ^^'st^J^j  raflier  than  yield  to  thewr  opponents  a  short  lived 

apprehended  triuYnph,  and  take  for  four  years  as  president,  the  man  then^ 

from  violent  gelves  had  selected  as- vice  president,  can  neyer  be  known; 

psity  tpint  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  hem  the  fact,  posteri^  would  have  had  cause 

to  execrate  their  memories.     Had  such  a  catastrophe  ensued, 

still  less  would  America  have  had  occasion' of  gcatitude  to  th« 
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Other  pally.    The  republicans  miglit  alledge,  that  they  voted  PAUT IV. 
ia  obadieace  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  but  no  one  pretended,  pbuod  i. 
that  any  freeman,  in  voting  for  an  elector.  Or  any  elector  in    <^hap.  ▼. 
voting  for  Mr.  Burr;  enpected  or  wished  that  he  should  be  v-^^v^*^^ 
president    To  guard  the  mture,  the  constitution  was  amended.* 

On  the  4ih  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inauguated.     1801. 
On  his  accession  to  office,  he  departed  from  the  example  of  rj^!^^ 
bis  predecessors,  and,  instead  of  a  speech   delivered^  to  the  coi^effer- 
two  houses  of  congress  in  person,  he  sent  to  them  a  wxitten       "on. 
message,  which .  was  first  read  in  the  senate,  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  house  of  j»presentatives.  .  The  practice  has 
been  followed,And  sanctioned  by  his  successors. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  government  were  now  transfer-  Mr.  Madi- 
red  to  the  republican  party.  •  Mi,  Madison  was  appointed  to  t^oH^L. 
the  department  of  state. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  congress,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation' of  the  president,  reorganizing  the  judiciary 
department,  by  means  of  which  the  twelve  judges,  appointed 
during  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  were  de- 
prived of  their  offices.  Another  bill  was  passed,  enlarging  the 
rights  of  naturatization. 

A  second  census  of  the  Uni^d  States  was  also  completed ;  Second  can- 
giving  a  population  of  5,319,762,  an  increase  of  one  million       '°'' 
four  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years.    In  the  same  time,  the  £xpoito  and 
exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions,  and    nrenue. 
the  revenue,  from  4,771,000  to  12,945,000  dollars.    This  ra- 
pid advance  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  excellent  laws 
and  political  institutions. 

During  this  year,  consress  declared  war  against  Tripoli. 

In  1802,  Ohio  .was  adnpitted  as  ah  independent  state  into     1808. 
the  Union.    The  territory  of  this  state  was  originally  claimed  ^^1^^^ 
fay  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the     Union. 
United  States,  at  different  times,  after  the  year  1781.     From 
this  extensiye  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  ^slavery  was  entirely 
excluded. 

In  1802,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  closed  against  the'  Loaiaiana 
United  States.     The  king  of  Spain  having  ceded  Louisiana    ^^  ^ 
to  the  French,  the  Spanish  intendant  was  commanded  to  make     Fxano&' 
arrangements  to  deliver  the  country  to  the  French  commis- 
sioners.   In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  intendant  an- 
nounced that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  tould  no  Ion-  J^^^ 
ger  be  permitted  to  deposit  their  merehandise  and  effects  in  ^      ^^^ 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.     By  this  prohibition,  the  western 
states  were  in  danger  of  suffering  the  ruiif  of  their  commerce ; 
and  great  agitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind.     Congress 
caused  friendly  and  reasonable  representations  of  the  griev- 
ances sustained,  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the 
right  of  deposit  was  restored^ 

^S«e  ArticlsXILof  the  Amsndmenti,  p.  407. 
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Aware  of  the  difficuhieg  and  danger  to  whicli  tlie  United 
States  would  be  exposed^  wfaUe  Lotd9iana  remained  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreisn  powder,  propositions  h^  been  made  for 
jproGuring  it  by  purchase.  This  was  a  subject  of  mdch  dis* 
cussion  and  feeling.  But,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  in 
1803,  Louisiana,  comprising  all  that  immense  region  of  coun- 
try, extending  f^om  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  free  and  ezchh 
sire  navigation  of  the  river.  '  'Hie  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  was  the  sole  price  given  for  these  tiewly  acquired 
rights,  which  thus  in  a  peaceful  manner,  nearly  doubled  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  forms  an 
unportant  era  in  our  history.'  ^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 

t 

£uiopean  affain, — War  witK  Tripoli. — ^Tnrablea  with  Enfland  and  Fimrjbe. 

The  semi-barbarous  nations,  which  inhabit  the  southern  PART  IT. 
shores  of  die  Mediterranean,  had.  n^ade  depredations  on  the  pbuod  a 
American  commerce,  and,  had«  taken  and  held  in  bondage,    chap.  i. 
American  citizens.    .  On  remonstrance,  Tripoli  intimated  to  v^^-v^^^ 
the  government,  .that  their  only  method  of  securing  themselyei,     IMI. 
was  the  payment  of  tribute.  '  .  ^  War  mith 

In  prosecution  of  the  war  which  ensued,  Commodore  Dale,    '^"P^^ 
with  a  s<}uadrpn  of  two  Mgates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  was  seat 
to  the  Mediterranean,  where,  blockading  the  harbor  of  THpoli, 
he  prevented  the  piratical  cruisers  iipom  leaving  it,  and  thus 
afforded  protection  to  the  American  commerce. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  congresd  sent  out  CoEunodore    1§08. 
Preble,  with  a  squadron  of  seven-  sail.    In  October,  one  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
ships,  the  Philadelphia,  Captain  Buinbridge,  was  sent  into  th«   ci^£«i 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  officers 
were  imprisoned,  and  the  crew  treated  as  slaves. 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  lieutenant  under  Preble,  conceived  the    1S04. 
bold  design  of  re-capturing,  or  destroying  the  Philadelphia.  Febmaiy. 
Arming  a  small  ketch,  the  intrepid,  he  sailed  from  Syracuse,  ^^^  I^ 
with  seventy-six  men,  entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  ad'^   buma  tba 
vancing  secretly,  took  a  station  alongside  of  the  frigate,  which   ^^^* 
was  moored  within  gunshot  of  the  bashaw's  castle,  and  of  the      ^^ 
principal  battery.    Some  of  the  enemy's  cndsers  lay  within 
two  cable's  length,  and  all  the  guns  of  Uie  frigate  were  mount- 
ed and  loaded.    Decatur  sprang  on  board. '  His  crew  fid* 
lowed,,  and  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  astonished  and 
terrified  Tripolitans,  killed  and  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and 
were  soon  masters  of  the  frigale.    The  guns  of  the  iMUtery 
opened  upon  them,  and  the  corsairs  in  the  harbor  were  ap- 
proaching.   They  set  fire  to  the  Philaidelphia,  left  her,  and 
were  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuers;  having  ac- 
complished this  daring  enterprise  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man. 
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PART  IV.       In  the  month  of  August,  CoHunodore  Preble  weat  three 

PBBiOD  n.  times  into  the  haifoor  of  Tripoli*  and  opened  the  brondaides 

CHAP.  I.    q(  ^  fiee^     Although  some  of  the  Tripolitan  shipping  was 

v^^*^^^  thus  destroyed,  yet  no  material  impression  was-  made  upon 

1§04.     the  notifications.    Meantime,  the  barbarians  treated  the  Ame- 

^reSe^aJ!  ncan  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Captain  Bainbridge  and 

tempts  to    his  crew,  with ,  such  cruel  indignities,  that  their  country  deeply 

desteoy  the  commisserating  their  distresses,  was  ready  to  adopt  any  ineas- 

^Trip^L*  w«>  wjiich  afforded  a  reaspaable  prospect  of  relief. 

.  In  1 803,  CapCain  William  Eaton,  on  his-  return  from  Tunis, 
where  he  had  been  as  consul,  requested  the  goyemment  to 
permit  his  union  with  Hsmet  an  elder  and  ei^Ued  brother 
Eaton  ob-  of  the  reisning  bashaw  of  Tripoli.     Permission  was  gi^en, 
^*^  to'""-  ^^^  sup^es  granted  him  as  could  be  affisrded,  and  the  co- 
dertake  a'  operation  of  the  fleet  recommended.     Aft^r  reaching  Malta, 
boU  enter-  ^  left  the  American  fleets  and  proceeded  to  Cairo  and  Alez- 
P™*'      aadria,  where  he  formed  a  conyeriti<m  with  Hamet,  who  hoped, 
by  attacking  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  to  riegain  his  throne. 
For  this  purpose,  an  army  was  to  be  raised,  in  Egypt,  where 
Hamet  had  beea  kindly  teeeiyed,  and  presented  with  a  mili- 
tary command  by  the  Mameluke  Bey. 

Early  in  1805,  Eaton  was  appointed  general  of  Hamet^s 

forces.    .From  Egypt,  he  marched  with  a  few  hundred  troops, 

i§Oft.     pi^cipally  Arabs,  across  a  desert,'one  thousand  miles  in  ex- 

Apiil  27*     ttont,  to  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city,  en  the'  Mediterranean.     In 

^•j^^  this  harbor  he  ioond  the  part  of  the  American  fleet'  destined 

to  assist  Inm.  .  Thei  n^xtmcHrmng,  he  summoned  the  governor 

of  Derne  to  surrender,  who  iBtumed  the  bold  answer,  **  My 

head  or  yours.''     He  ^en  assaulted  the  city,  which,  after  a 

contest  of  two  hours  and  a.  half^  surrendered.    Eaton  was 

wounded,  and  his  army  had  suffered^  severely,  yet  immediate 

exertions  were  made  to  fortify  the  city. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  a  Tripolitan  army, 

much  more  numerous  than  Eaton^s,  yet,  after  a  severe  contest 

Yletotioas  of  fbt)r  hours,  they  were  conipeU^  to  retire.     On  the  lOtL 

^^  ttrttauof'*'  of  June,  aiiocher  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Eaton  was  again 

'^^"**     victorious.    The  next  day,  the  American  frigate  Constitution 

arriy^  in  die  harbor,  and  the  Tripolitans  fled  to  the  desert. 

The  bashaw  now  offered -terms  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 

Junes,     ceded  to  by  Colonel  Lear,  the  American* consul  at  Tripoli. 

Peace  with  It  wais  stipidated  that  an  ei^change  of  prisoners  should  take 

^^^'     place  ;  and,  as  the  bashaw  had  a  balance  of  more  than  200 

ia  his  favor,  he  was  to  receive  sixty  thousand  dollars.     All 

support  from  Hamet  was  to  be  withdrawn ;  but  on  his  retiring 

from  the  teihritory;hss  wife  and  children,  then  in' the  power  of 

the  reigning  bashaw,  were  to  be  given  up  to  him.    Thus  ended 

1§04L     the  war  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Hamilton        Xn  July,  1804,  oCcumd  the  deaUi  of  General  Alexander 

^^^   Hamilton.    He  died  in  a  duel  fought  with  Aaron  Burr,  \ico 

Boer.      president  of  the  United  States.    Colonel  Burr  had  addressed 
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a  letter  to  General  Hamilton,  requiring  his  denial  or  acknow-  PART  lY, 
ledgment  of  certain  ofTensive  expressions  contained  in  a  pub-  prRiod  ^ 
lie  journal.     Hamilton  declining  to  give  either,  Col<H%el  Burr    ^^-  <• 
sent  him  a  challenge.    They  met,  and  Hamilton  fell  at  the 
first  fire.     His  death  caused  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  his  second  presi-    1§M. 
dential  election ;  and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  out  of  176  J^*J{JJ^ 
vote?,  he  received  162.     George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  ^prMidont 
chosen  vice-president. 

The  wise  policy  of  America  had  been  eminenOy  conspic-  Neutrality 
nous  in  maintaining  a  steady  system  of  neutrality,  during  the  do^^ 
whide  of  those  wdik  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  wanoftlie 
French  revolution.    This  neutrality  enabled  her  to  profit  by  ^'hJ^^^ 
the  colonial  commerce  of  France  and  Spain,  as  also  by  the 
whole  of  that  branch  of  European  trade,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  war,  could  not  be  transported  in  native 
ships.     France,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  a  nation  of   Nratnli 
soldiers.     She  had  repelled  her  invaders,  and  placed  at  the    nnjusthr 
head  of  her  republic  a  man  whose  vast  mental  powers  and  re-  ^^befliM- 
sources  had  acquired  control  over  most  of  the  European  king-      rents. 
doms.       Napoleon  had  made  a  stand  against  the  maritime 
^anny  of  Britain,  while  that  nation,  with  equal  vigor,  re- 
sisted his  usurpations  on  land.     Each  party  was  intent  on  re- 
paying blow  for  blow ;   and  each  was  regardless  how  great. a 
part  of  the  shock  might  ML  on  unoffending  neutrals,  so  that 
any  part  of  it  should  reach  his  antagonist.     Nor  was  this  all ; 
each  belligerent,  resolutely  bent  that  other  nations  should  make 
common  cause,  made  it  understsood,  tliat  whatever  nation 
should  £ul  of  resenting  the  injuries  of  his  enemy,  should  be 
injured  by  him. 

On  two  subjects  Britain  and  America  were  at  issue.     One  Disputes  be 
was  respecting  what  the  former  power  denominated  "  the  right  *b^Si?^ 
of  searcn ;"  by  which  on  various  pretences,  she  had  so  long    £nerica. 
haughtily  assumed,  and  exercised  an  authority  to  search  the  j^  "ridn 
vessels  of  other  nations.     Another  subject  in  dispute  was,  that  of  searoh." 
of  eiqpatriation.    England  maintained,  that  a  man,  once  a  sub- 
ject, was  always  a  subject ;  and  that  no  act  of  his  could 
change  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  he  was 
bom.    America,  with  a  more  liberal  policy,  held  that  man  ^  ^^^. 
was  bom  free ;  and  if,  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  reflection,      tUmT- 
he  preferred  some  other  government  to  that  of  his  native  land, 
he  had  a  right  to  withdraw  himself,  and  break  the  bonds  im- 
posed by  his  birth.    In  pursuance  of  these  different  princi- 
ples, America  received  and  adopted  as  her  sons,  all  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  forms  of  her  laws,  sosght  her  hospita- 
ble protection.    Hence,  there  were  those,  who  being  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  were  claimed  by  that  government  as  her 
subjects ;  while  at  the  same  time,  having  resided  in  America, 
and  become  naturalized,  they  were  as  much  regarded  ^m 
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I>^kit*r  IV.  her  citizens,  as  if  they  had  drsum  their  tot  breath  190a 

]^£K!Ol>D.  her  soil. 
euAv.  1.        'fhese  OpizuoQS  were  eonrenient  to4he  British  stateamea 

>«<^f^'  in  defending  ^  impressment  of  American  seamen.     OfBceis 

of  British  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pretmided  right  of 

search,  entered  American  vessels,  and  impressed  from  thence 

certain  seamen,  whom  they  claimed  as  subjects,  becanae  they 

ljB06.     were  bom  In  Great  Britain ;  while  the  aame  men,  hafing  hi- 

Imm^sament  coiiie  natoralized  in  America,  were  there  regarded  as  citizens, 
aeao^  I'he  practice  of  Impressment,  thus  begun,  did  not  howerer 
end  Mre,  but  proceeded  to  extremes  mat  were  nnjustifiable 
on  any  principles.  The  native  citizens  of  America  were 
wantonly  confounded  with  her  adopted  ones,  by  the  domineer- 
itig  officers  of  the  British  navy ;  and  a  cry  was  heard  thioogh* 
out  the  land,  of  American  families  who  mourned  for  their  r^- 
.  atives,  thus  forcibly  seized  and  detained  m  the  worst  of  hcmd- 
age. 

titusk  and      America,  thus  harassed,  was  meditating  measures  for  the 

E»gi|J^<i«-  defeiise  of  her  commerce,  When  she  received,  fipom  both  the 
belligerents,  fireeh  cause  of  provocation.  Great  Britain,  im« 
der  me  adndnistration  of  Charles  Fox,  issued  a  proclamatioa. 
May,  1806,  blockading  the  coast  of  the^  ccmtinent,  from  Elbe 
to  Brest.  The  French  government,  exasperated  at  this  meas- 
ure, retaliated  by  the  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  November,  2l8t, 
declaring  the  British  Isles,  ia  a  state  of  blockade.  Thus 
'  each  nation  declared,  in  effect,  that  no  neutral  should  trade 
with  the  other. 

In  1807,  the  public  attention  was  again  directed  torColonel 
Burr.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  republican  pei^,  by 
his  supposed  intrigues  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  office  of 

^^Sn^Be'of  P'^^id^i^^  I  ^^^  ^0  1^  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
iC^Ml  federal  party,  by  his  encounter  with  Hamilton^  Thos  sitna- 
^^*^-  ted,  he  had  retired  as  a  private  citizen  into  the  westeni 
states.  It  was  at  length,  understood,  that  he  was  ai  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  iodividuals,  who  were  Himing 
and  organizing  themselves ;  purchasing  and  building  boats 
on  the  Ohio. 

Their  ostensible  object,  peaceful  and  agricuhural,  was  to 
form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana* 
IMT      ^^  ^^^  movements  indicated  other  designs.     At  length,  Burr 
Bttir  18  ap-  was  apprehended  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  in  February,  1807, 
IKT^hended,  brought  to  Richmond,  under  imUtary  escort,  and  committed, 
^"^^|j^^^  in  oi^er  to  take  his  trial  upon  two  charges  exhibited  against 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  .  First,  fOr  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, in  setting  on  foot,  within  the  United  States,  a  miii* 
tary  expedition  against  the  king  of  Spain,  with  whom  the 
republic  was  at  peace ;  second,  for  treason  in  assembling  an 
armed  force,  with  a  design  to  seize  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  revolutionize  the  territory  attached  to  it,  and  to  aeparate  ^ 
Atlantic  states  from  the  western.    In  August,  after  a  trial  be* 
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fore  Judge  Marshall,  the  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  PART  IV. 

sufficient  evidence  o '    *  '^ 

acquitted  by  the  jury. 


sufficient  evidence  of  his  iniilt  not  being  presented,  he  was  pmiod  n 

^  CtLAT,  n. 


CHAPTER  II. 

War  with  Eoe^asd. 


Ths  frigate  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  Com.  Bsnon,  hav-    180T. 
ingl>een  ordered  on  a  cruise,  sailed  from  Hampton  Reads  on    ^Jj^ 
the  22d  of  June.     She  had  proceeded  but  a  few  leagues  from  Clies«peak0 
the  coast,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  British  ship-of-war. 
Leopard.    A  British  officer  came  on  board,  with  an  order 
from  Yice-Admiral  Berkely,  to  take  frt>m  the  Chesapeake 
three  men,  alledged  to  be  deserters  from  the  Melampus  fHgate. 
These  men,  were  American  citizens,  who  had  been  impr^sed 
by  the  British,  but  had  deserted,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
their  country.     Commodore  Barron  replied  in  terms  of  polite- 
ness, but  refused  to  hare  his  crew  mustered  for  examination. 

The  American  commodore  was  not  prepared  for  an  at- 
tack so  near  the  Capes ;  but,  during  this  interview,  he  noticed 
hostile  movements  on  board  the  Leopard,  and  gave  imme* 
diatd  orders  to  prepare  for  action.  But  before  efficient  pre*  jime  sa. 
parttdon  could  be  made,  the  Leopard  opened  her  broadside.  Goamodon 
After  receiviiig  her  fire  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which,  Btrik«toth« 
the  Americans  had  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wound*  Leopwd. 
ed.  Commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  An 
officer  from  the  Leopard  came  on  board,  and  took  four  men,  ihe 
three  who  had  been  previously  demanded,  and  another,  '^ho 
they  affirmed,  had  deserted  from  a  merchgrnt  vessel.  Com- 
modore Barron  observed,  that  he  considered  the  Chesapeake 
a  prize  to  the  Leopard.  The  officer  replied  ''  No,"  he  bad 
obeyed  his  orders  in  taking  out  the  men,  and  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  her.  This  event  produced  great  excitement 
That  rancor  of  party  which  had  so  long  embittered  all  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  was  lost  in  the  general  desire  to 
avenge  a  common  wrong.  The  president,  by  pToclaoiation, 
commanded  all  British  armed  vessels  within  the  harbors  or 
waters  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  from  the  same  without 
delay,  and  prohibited  others  from  entering.  Mr.  Monroe,  ths 
American  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to  demand  rep- 
aration ;  and  a  special  congress  was  caDed. 

In  Norend>er,  Great  Britain  issued  her  orders  in  codncil,  a    ?Sl^ 
measure  declared  to  be  in  retaliadon  of  die  French  decree  of  000^0!  S* 
NoTember,  1806.    These  prohibited  all  neutral  nations  from      woitL 
trading  with  France,  or  her  allies,  except  npon  the  conditioii 
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PART  IV.  of  paying  tribute  to  Eagland.    This  was  iixunediatelj  fonow 

rsBioD  n.  ed  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  at  Milan,  wbich  declared  that 

CHA6.  u.   every  ressel  which  should  submit  to  be  searched,  or  pay  trib- 

""^^^^^^^  ute  to  the  English,  should  be  confiscated  if  Ibund  widun  his 

ports. 

Thus  was  the  conunerce  of  America  subjected  to  utter  min, 
l§Oy.     ^  almost  all  her  ressels  wei^e,  on  some  of  these  pretences, 
Dec  22!    liable  to  capture.     Congress  aJfter  wann  debates,  resorted  to 
Emfa«rgo    an  embargo  on  their  own  vessels,  as  a  measure  best  fitted  to 
the  crisis.    It  would  effectually  secure  the  mercantile  jHop- 
erty,  and  the  mariners  now  at  home,  and  also  those  who  were 
daily  arriving ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  a  meas- 
ure of  war,  or  a  just  cause  of  hostility. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  instructed  not  only  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  obtain  security  against  future  im- 
Mr.Can-    pressments.  from  American  ships.     Mr..  Caiming,  the  British 
^^'^'      minister,  objected  to  uniting  these  subjects,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
Mr.  Rose,  was  not  authorized  to  treat  ,them  separately.     Mr.  Rose  was 
sent  out  ^nvoy-extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  to  adjust 
the  difficult  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  Chesapeake. 
In  1608,  Commodore  Barron  was  tried  for  prematurely  sur- 
rendering that  frigate,  and  suspended  for  five  years. 
1§M.        In  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  of  office  having  ex- 
^' ^^^^a'^  pired,  he  declared  his  wish  to  retire  from  public  life.     Mr. 
pnaid^    Madison,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  George  Clinton  of 
New  York  was  re-elected  vice-president.  . 

In  the  meantime  the  embargo  met  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion, throughout  the  country.    The  commercial  states  inveigh- 
ed against  it  as  ruinous ;  bringing  in  its  train  poverty  and 
distress.    Opportunities  of  infringing  it  were  seized ;  and  its 
Much,     restrictions  could  not  be  enforced,  in  the  eastern  states,  with- 
£mbaigo  re- out  Hie  aid  of  a  military  force.    Thus  circumstanced,  the 
^^        government  repealed  the  embargo  law,  and  sustituted  another. 
Non-inter-  prohibiting  for  one  year  all  intercourse  with  France  or  Great 
^iStateA*^  Britain,  with  a  proviso,  that  should  either  of  the  hostile  na- 
tions revoke  her  edicts,  so  that  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States  should  be  no  longer  violated,  the  president 
should  immediately  make  it  known  by  proclamation,  and  from 
that  time  the  non-intercourse  law  should  cease  to  be  enforced, 
as  it  regarded  that  nation. 
Much  23.       Oi^  pretence  of  retaliating  upon  America  for  submitting  to 
lU^uillet.  *^^  outrages  of  England,    Napoleon    issued  his  decree  of 
IlambouiUet,  which  authorized  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
American  vessels  which  were  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  or 
might  afterwards  .enter,  excepting  those  charged  with  des- 
patches to  the  government. 
Amnio-        I&  April,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
ne^with  British  mioiister  at  Washington,  which  engaged  on  the  part  oi 
r.  Kttkuw.  Qj^^  Britain,  that  the  orders  in  council,  so  deir  as  they  affected 
the  United  States,  should  be  withdrawn.    The  British  min- 
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istry  refused  their  sanction,  alledging  that  their  ministeT,(whom  PART  IV. 
they  recalled,) had  exceeded  his  powers.     His  successor,  Mr.  period  n. 
Jackson,  insinuated  in  a  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  °"'^'-  "• 
state,  that  the  American  government  knew  that  Mr.  Erskine  '^-^^^^"^ 
was  not  authorized  to  make  the  arrangement.    This  was  dis- 
tinctly denied  by  the  secretary,  hni  being  repeated  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  president  declined  further  intercourse. 

In  May,  1810,  the  non-intercourse  law  expired,  and  gov- 
ernment made  proposals  to  both  the  belligerents,  that,  if  either 
w^ould  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  this  law  should  only  be  re-    1§10. 
Tived  and  enforced  against  the  other  nation.     France  repealed  ^''^^^^'-J^. 
her  decrees,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  on  the       ^,      ' 
2d  of  November,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  restric- 
tionB  imposed  by  the  non-intercourse  law  should  cease  in  re- 
lation to  France  and  her  dependencies. 

The  population,  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  7,239,903. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  at  that  period  of  excite-    l§ll. 
ment  by  British  ships  hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  encoun-    May  is. 
ter  off  Cape  Charles,  between  the  American  frigate  President,  ^e  UnitS 
commanded  by  Commodore  Rogers,  and  the  British  sloop  of     States 
war.  Little  Bek,  commanded  by  Captain  Bingham.    The  at-  ^«*^  P**" 
tack  was  commenced  by  the  Little  Belt,  but  she  was  soon 
disabled,  and  thirty-two  of  her  men  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  appearance  of  a  hostile  confederacy  and  menacing  Indians  oom- 
preparations  had  been  discovered  among  the  Indians  on  the  ""SS?  ***** 
western  frontier.     At  its  head  waa  the  great  chief  Tecumseh 
and  his  twin  brother  Elskwatawa.     It  seems  probable  that  in 
boyhood  these  two  remarkable  savages  laid  a  scheme  for  di- 
viding between  them,  not  only  the  sovereignty  of  their  own 
warlike  nation  the  §hawanese,but  that  of  all  the  border  con- 
federacies.     Tecumseh,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  mas-  Tecumaefa 
ter-spirit,  took  upon  himself  the  departments  of  war  and  elo-  *"*\^J^^ 
quence,  success  in  these  being  the  road  to  eminence  and 
chieftainship ;  but  in  order  to  hold  enslaved  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  by  their  strong  bent  to  superstition,  Elskwatawa 
was  to  invest  himself  with  the  sacred  and  mysterious  charac- 
ter,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  "  the  Prophet."    Pretending  to 
be  favored  with  direct  and  frequent  communications  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  he  by  tricks  and  austerities,  gained  belief,  and 
drew  around  him  ike  awe-struck  Indians  from  great  distan- 
ces.    He  then  began  a  species  of  drill,  whose  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  discipline  them  to  obedience  and  union.     He 
ordered  them  to  kill  their  dogs,  and  these  faithful  animals    ^f^^l 
were  instantly  sacrificed.    They  must  not,  he  said,  permit   ^^^ 
their  fires  to  go  out ;  and  at  once  the  fire  of  every  wigwam 
was  watched  as  by  vestals.    Then,  to  make  them  independent 
of  the  whites,  the  Prophet  commanded,  that  even  the  blanket 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Indians  dress  only  in  skins. 
While  the  Prophet  thus  manifested,  that  priestcraft  in  its 
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PART  IV.  woiBt  fonn,  may  inhabit  the  desert  as  well  as  the  city,  Te- 
PERIOD  n.  cumseh  was  going  fh)m  one  Indian  confederacy  to  another, 
gHAp.  n.    and  by  his  eloquence  inflaming  their  minds  against  the  whites. 
They  were  intruders,  he  said,  upon  a  soil,  which  as  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  th^ir  fathers,  (not  to  any  one  tribe  or  in- 
dividual, but  to  all,  therefore  none  had  a  right  to  alienate  it,) 
so  it  still  belonged  to  the  descendants  by  ri^t  of  inheritance. 
He  did  not,  like  Philip,  believe  it  possible  to  exterminate  the 
entire  white  population,  but  he  thought  the  combined  Indian 
___     .,   power  might  suffice  to  set  them  their  bounds.    He  wished 
•igiiineiits  the  principle  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  Indians,  diat  their 
and  ezer-   collective  right  to  the  soil  was  unalienable,  aiid  that  as  such 
^Mha^InS  **  ^^  ^  be' defended  to  the  last  extremity.     So  bold  a  plan 
«]i8.       could  not  but  meet  opposition,  and  especially  from  some  of  the 
more  independent  and'  virtuous  of  tne  chiefs,  who  rebelled 
against  the  double  tyranny  to  which  these  two  brothers  were 
gnidually  subjugating  their  tribes.     To  be  rid  of  these  tronble- 
some  men,  Elskwatawa  pretended  a  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit 
of  discerning  wizards ;   and  immediately  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  were  denounced  and  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  brothers. 

Thus  was  taken  off  Tetaboxd,  a  Delaware  chief  of  eighty, 
and  Tahre  "  TTie  Crane,"  the  oldest  Indian  in  the  western  coon- 
.  tiY.  X  But  none  of  these  executions  is  more  striking  than  that 
of.  the  exemplary  Wyandot  chief,  called  the  Leather-laps, 
The  oniM-  ^8^^  sixty-three.     The  Prophet  had  declared  him  a  wizard, 
tiM  eker-   and  forthwith  sent  a  neiffhborini?  chief  with  four  warriors  to 
^roph^on  ^spatch  him.     They  found  him  at  his  home,  and  announced 
die  chiefi.  their  bloody  errand.     He  expostulated  and  entreated,  but  in 
vain.     His  grave  is  dug  by  the  side  of  his  wirwam,  and  be- 
fore his  eyes.     He  is  allowed  time  to  attire  himself  as  be- 
came a  chieftain  about  to  depart  on  his  last  journey.     Then 
the  two  chiefs  kneeling  beside  the  open  grave,  the  messen- 
ger offers  up  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.    The  victim  then 
be;it  over  his  grave,  and  was  tomahawked  by  the  young  war- 
riors behind  mm. 
Indian  war-      The  brothers  watching  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
"watailL^*  United  States,  and  believing  that  an  opjportunity  for  them  to 
attack  would  soon  occur,  were  collecting  their  foDowers  on 
ISll     ^®  Wabash. 

Oovemor       Governor  Harrison,  of  the  Indiana  territory,  was  directed  to 
Harrison    march  against  them  with  a  military  force,  consisting  of  regu- 
**"thS^^  lars,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Boyd,  united  with  the 
milida  of  the  territory.    On  the  7th  of  November,  he  met  a 
number  pf  the  Prophet's  messengers  at  Tippecanoe,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  until  the  next  day, 
Not.  7.     when  an  interview  was  to  be  had  with  him  and  his  diiefs. 
Battle  of    Warned  by  the   sad  fate  of  so   many   American  'jormisa, 
ffiSST**  General  Harrison  formed  his  men  in  order  of  battle  ?  ;«Dd  they 
defeated,    thus  reposed  upon  their  arms.    Just  before  day,'  the  fahUess 
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savages  rnshjed  upon  them.  But  the  war-whoop  was  not  uu-  ?ABTIY. 
efpected.  The  Americans  stood,  repelled  the  shocVand  re-  vbmiodil 
pulsed,  the  assailants.  ^^^^'  "• 

Their  loss  was,  however,  severe,  being  about  180  in.  killed  '^-^'^^'^^ 
and  wounded.    That  of  fche  Indians  was  170  killed,  and  100 
wounded.     Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  battle^  but  was  still 
among  distant  tribes  inciting  them  to  war.     He  had  not  ex- 
pected that  thfe  whites  would  strike  the  first  blow,  ,  ftlSitLi 

Mr.  Foster,  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson,  and  during  the  sum-  xaa^forSt 
merr  the  controversy  respecting  the  Chesapeake  was  adjusted  ;  attack  on  thft 
the  British  government  agreeing  to  make  provision  for  those  ^'^•'•P*"**' 
seamen  who  were  disabled  in  the  engagement,  and  for  the 
families  of  those  who  were  killed.  .  The  two  surviving  sailors, 
'who  were  taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  restored. 
But  the  British  hght  to  search  American  vessels  and  to  impress 
American  seamen,  if  native-bom  Britons,  was  still  maintained ; 
and  the  orders  in  council  were  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigor 
British  vessels  were,  for  this  purpose,  stationed  before  many 
of  the  principal  harbors  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  decrees  being  annulled,  commerce  had  begun        - 
with  France,  and  American  vessels^  richly  laden,  were  cap-    j^SScmi 
tured  by  the  British.     Not  less  than  nine  hundred  had  thus      |e»i». 
fallen  into  their  hands,  since  (he  year  1803. 

Further  foibearance,  under  such  great  and  repeated  inju- 
ries, seemed  but  to  invite  further  insult  and  aggression,  and 
when  congress  assemlded  in  November,  the  president,  in 
laying  before  them  the  state  of  foreign  relations,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  should  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  de-  Prnmntkas 
fease.  The -representatives  acted  in  accordance  with  these 
views.  Pzovisioii  was  made  for  the  mcrease  of  the  regular 
army  to  35,000  men,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy. 
A  law  was  enacted,  empowering  the  president  to  borrow  eleven 
miDioas  of  dollars ;  the  duties  on  imparted  goods  were  doubled, 
aad  taxes  were  subsequently  laid  on  domestic  manufactures, 
and-  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Madison  laid  before  congress,    £919. 
copies  of  certain  doeumente,  which  proved,  that  on  the  6th  of    Feb.  25. 
February,  1809,  the  British  government,  by  ito  agent,  Sir  ^^J^^iJdol 
James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  had  sent  John  Henry  as  aa  "^  sure. 
emissary  to  the  United  States,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ia- 
fiidiously  destroying  ixsi  government,  by  effbcting,  if  possible, 
the  disunion  of  its  iparts.    The  service  for  which  Henry  waa 
employed,  was  to  intrigue  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
federal  party,  draw  ihen^  into  direct  communicatian  Mritk  the 
governor  of  Canada,  and  lead  them,  if  possible,  to  form  the 
eastern  part  of  the  union  into  a  nation,  or  pvovince,  dependent 
on  Great  Britain. 

Henry  proceeded  through  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  Hcdij'b  m- 
Boston,  which  was  his  ultimate  destination ;  but  he  returned  ^^^  miMioe. 
without  effectiag,  in  say  degree,  his  purpose.    This  fatinre  he 
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PART  IV.  attributed  sokly  to  the  readiness  which  Mr.  Madison   had 

fBRioD  n.  manifested  to  meet  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  Mr.  £n- 

CHAP.  III.  ^e,  which  took  from  ite  opponente  the  power  of  making  him 

^-^""^'^^^  and  his  administration  odious  to  the  people,  by  representing 

to  them  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  France.     Henry  having 

rainly  sought  from  Great  Britain,  remuneration  for  this  dis- 

,     honorable  service,  disclosed  the  whole  transaction  to  the 

18ii     American  government,  for  which  ho  was  paid  fifty  thousand 

It  it  wholly  dollars,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  foreign  intercourse. 

unmiooew-  Xhis  treacherous  attempt,  made  by  England  in  time  of  peace, 

^       was  regarded  with  abhorrence,  by  the  virtuous  of  both  parties, 

and  was  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  which  soon 

ensued. 


CHAPTER  III. 

War  of  1812.~Conditioii  of  the  Pountiy. 

1919.       '^^  April,  congress  laid  an  embargo  for  ninety  daya  upon  all 
April      vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.    Although 
^'^^^    preparations  were  making  for  war,  a  lu^  was  yet  cherish^ 
that  some  change  of  policy  in  the  British  <»binet  would  render 
June  18.    them  unnecessary;  but  no  such  occurring,  on  tl^e  18th  of 
^vde-    June,  1812,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  formally  declared. 
^^i         The  reasons  of  the  war  were  stated  by  the  {Resident,  in  an 
Great  Brit-  able  manifesto.    They  were,  British  excesses,  in  violatingthe 
^'       American  flag  on  the  great  highway  of  nationB,-^he  impress- 
fj.         .    ment  of  American  seamen;— harassing  American  vessels  as 
dent^s^manl-  they  were  entering  their  own  harbors,  or  departing  from  them, 
f<Bito  <le-    and  wsBtonly  spilling  the  blood  of  the  citizens  of  America, 
^oma  iust  "^i^i^  ^®  hmits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction ; — tissuing  or* 
restons  for  ders,  by  which  the  ports  of  the  enemieaof  Great  Britain  were 
^"^*       blockaded,  and  not  supporting  these  blockades  by  the  ade- 
quate application  of  fleets  to  render  them  legal,  and  enforcing 
(hem  from  the  date  of  their  proclamation ;  in  consequence  of 
which  American  commerce  had  been  plundered  on  every  sea, 
and  her  products  cut  off  from  theijr  legitimate  markets  ; — em- 
ploying secret  agents  to  subvert  the  government,  and  dismem- 
ber the  union ; — and  finally  encouraging  the  Indian  tribes  to 
hostility.    Against  this  declaration,  the  representatives  of  the 
federal  party,  constituting  a  small  minority  in  congress,  en- 
tered their  solemn  protest. 
Altered  con-     '^^^  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  this 
dition  of    war,  were,  however,  far  different  from  those  which  attended 
4°^^^    that  of  the  revolution.    A  government  had  been  established, 
ie?oh]ti<m.  which,  unlike  the  congress  of  that  period,  could  not  only  re 
commend,  but  enforce.    The  number  of  inhabitants  had  in 
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creased  from  aboi)t  three  millions  to  nearly  eight,  and  the  pe-  PART  IV. 
cuniary  resources  of  the  republic  had  adyanced  in  a  ratio  yet  periop  n. 
greater.       ^  '  chap.  m. 

But  there  were  points,  in  which  our  fathers  of  the  revoln-  *^^^v-^^ 
lion  -were  in  a  more  advantageous  situation  for  war,  than  that 
of  their  descendants,  thirty-seyen  years  afterwards.     In  1775,    «  a^a 
the  Americans  were  comparatively  a  warlike  people.     They  providential 
bad  been  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  defend  them-  circumstaa- 
selves  from  savage  foes ;  axfd  they  had  just  emerged  from  a  ^yj^^^JJJ" 
contest,  which  had  given  practical  experience  of  the  difficul-  American 
ties  and  hardships  of  war,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  face  rerolution- 
its  dangers,  and  endure  its  fatigues.     That  war  had  moreover       ^'^  ' 
been  eminently  calculated,  both  by  its  misfortunes  and  suc- 
cesses, to  imjmrt  sound  maxims  in  the  military  art ;  both  by 
tbe  shameful  inertness  and  disasters  of  its  first  cam'paigns,  and 
tbe  energy  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  last.    The  disgrace 
of  Braddock,  and  the  gldry  of  Wolfe,  Were  still  fresh  and  in- 
spiring ;  and  it  'was  amidst  the  scenes  of  that  war  that  the 
military  character  of  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
tbat  of  many  of  his  officers,  were  formed. 

On  the  contrary,  in  1812,  a  season  of  thirty  years  of  peace     A  mis- 
and  prosperity  had  enervated  the  nation.    Most  of  the  officers  ^  ^^J^ 
of  the  revolution  slept  in  honored  graves;  and  that  a  few  re-  ^FoM  men 
mained,  (not  of  those  most  distinguished)  proved  a  source  of  to  take  tha 
misfortune ;  for  they  had  their  pretensions,  and  were  prefer-  ^^^^ 
red  to  younger  and  abler  men.    -  anny. 

During  Mr.  Jefi^rson's  administration,  economy  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Every  possible  retrenchment  of  national 
expenditure  was  adopted ;  and  among  other  measures  of  this 
nature,  was  the  curtailing  of  the  army  and  navy.  Although  a 
spirit  of  prudence  in  money  affairs  is  highly  commendable, 
and  though  it  .was  at  that  period  popular,  and  in  many  respects  penny.wis- 
useful  to  the  country,  yet  it  may  now  be  doubted,  whether,  in  dom  and 
this  instance,  it  did  not  degenerate  into  that  penny-wisdom  ^^^^^f^^* 
and  pound-foolishness,  which  is  as  little  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  a  nation,  as  with  those  of  an  individual.  The 
national  debt,  it  is  true,  was  by  these  measures  reduced  from 
$75,000,000  to  $36,000,000 ;  but  by  the  increased  expendi- 
tnres  of  the  war  of  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  it  amounted,  in  1816, 
to  $123,000,000 ;  a  sum  exceeding  by  $47,000,000,  its  ori- 
ginal amount.  It  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Sie  country  might  have  been  spared,  by  maintaining,  during 
peace,  a  better .  state  of  preparation  for  war,  and  a  sum  of 
money  eventually  saved,  far  greater  than  the  amount  Of  the 
retrenchment.  * 

In  1^08*  the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  3,000  men ;     ifOitaiV 
but  during  that  year,  the  government,  alarmed  l^  the  uicrea8<*  foice  of  ut 
ii^  aggressions  of  ^e  European  powers,  increased  it  to  nine     gj^^ 
thousand.    The  act  to  raise  an  additional  force  of  25,000, 
was  passed  so  short  a  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
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PART  IV.  tbat  not  more  than  one-fourdi  of  the  number  were  enliated  at 
PSRion  It  tbat  time ;  and  those  were,  of  course^  raw  and  undiaciplinad. 
CHAP.  III.    ]i^  addition  to  the  regular  army,  the  president  was  authorixed 
^^^^'^^^  to  call  on  the  goremors  of  the  states  for  detachments  of  mili- 
l§ld.    tia,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100,000,  and  to  accept  the 
^^^^V*^  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  50|000. 
But  the    actual  force,  at  the  ■  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1812,  was  small, -and  the  tro<^  were  wholly  inei^rienced. 
This  army  had  not  that  high  tone  of  public  feeling,  which 
made  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  a  band  of  heroes.     The 
occasion,  though  important,  was  not  -so  awfully  momentous. 
The  a^famn-  Indeed,  the  administration,  reluctant  to  change  its  pacifio  and 
kl^^tei^  ^onomical  policy,  had' unwisely  suffered  the  highest  state  of 
moment  for  public  excitement  for  the  injuries  of  Britain  to  pass  away,  be* 
declaring    ^^q  i]^q  declaration  of  war.     The  nation  felt  sa  keenly 
wounded  by  the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake,  that  it  wouki 
on  that  occasion  have  moved  in  its  united  majesty,  to  the 
vindication  of  its  rights.    But  while  they  temporized,  £iig* 
had  had  shrewdly  allayed,  that  ^ling;  and  the   nm»ey- 
loving  spirit,  which  the  administration  .haid  formerly  too  mnch 
courted,  was  now  offended  by  the  operation  of  its  restrictive 
system.    Its  political  enemies  took  advantage  of  every  subject 
of  discontent;  and  such  opposition  to  its  measures  was  excited, 
as,  in  a  degree,  paralized  its  exertions. 
8tite  of  the     The  state  of  the  revenue  in  1812,  was  extremely  un£»vY»a- 
nrenue.    ble  to  the  prosecution  of  ^  expensive  war.     Derived  almost 
solely  from  duties  on  merchandise  imported,  it  was  afaimdant 
in  a  state  of  commercial  prosperi^ ;  but  in  time  of  war  and 
trouble,  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers,  while  they  produ- 
ced an  increase  of  public  expenditure,  almost  destroyed  the 
means  of  defraying  it. 
Tbe  ii«Ty  in     '^^  condition  of  the  navy  was  better  than  that  of  the  array. 
a  better  oon-  The  situation  of  the  United  States,  as  a  maritime  and  com* 
l^u^^  mercial  nation,  had  kept  it  provided  with  seamen,  who,  in 
time  of  war,  being  transferred  firam  merchant  to  warhke  ves- 
sels, were  already  disciplined  to  naval  operations.    The  re- 
cent contest  with  the  Barbary  states,  had  given  to  the  offieers 
and  men,  some  experienee  in  war ;  and  th^  successes  had 
inspired  them  with- confidence  in  themselves.    The  navy  was, 
however,  very  smaU.    Many  enterprising  individnals  of  the 
republic,  did,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  convert  their  mer* 
ehant  ships  into  privateers ;  but,  at  its  beginning,  ten  frigates, 
ten  sloops,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gunboats,  was  all  tbe 
pui^lic  naval  force  which  America  could  oj^posa  to  the  dM»i« 
sand  ships  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
Qenetil        Among  the  few  surviving  officers  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
I^^^l^^   was  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  a{^wuitsd 
^in-cbie£.''  na|or-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Greenbush,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
opposite  A&any.' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

t 

Holl^  unfbxtanftte  inyuioii  and  sarrender. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  was  formed  at  Washing*  PAHTIV. 
ton,  had,  for  its  ultimate  object,  th^  invasion  of  Montreal.    It  period  il 
was  intended  to  invade,  simultaneously,  at  Detroit  and  Ni-   oqap.  it. 
a^ara,  and  that  the  armies  from  these  places  should  be  joined,  v^^^v^^^ 
on  the  way,  by  i^  force  stationed  at  Plattsburg. 

The  army  destined  for  Detroit,  was  collected  at  Dayton,  in    -  ^-  -^ 
Ohio,  some  time  before  the  declaration  of  war.    The  presi-  ^JJ^y^f  ia 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  requisition  for  1,200  noi^-wett, 
men  on  the  governor  of  that  state.    The  nuttibei;  was  imme-  their  znm- 
diately  filled  by.  volunteers,  who  were  divided  into  three  regi*  ooivnaaded 
ments,  commanded  by  colonels  M' Arthur,  Cass,  and  Findlay.    by  HulL 
These  troops  were  joined  by  300  regulars  under  Colonel 
Miller. 

The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  General  Hull,  s 
captain  dimng  the  revolution,  now  governor  of  Michigan.    He, 
proceeding  to  Detroit  to  await  further  orders,  moved  his  forces 
from  Dayton  about  the  middle  of  June.    Traversing  an  unculti-  nS^SwAfli 
▼ated  region,  they  were  obUged.to  remove  obstructions,  and  it    Meuidm, 
was  QOt  tin  the  30th,  that  they  reached  the  rapids  of  the    J^>ne  3a 
Maamee.     Four  days  previous,  Hull  had  received,  by  express, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Eustis,  secretary  of  war,  written  on  the    Muyfact" 
morning  <^  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared,   not  yet  ac- 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  letter  merely  reiterated  dmaei  "'^••^  ^• 
orders,  and  contained  expressions  which  indicated  that  the 
declaration  would  soon  be  made. 

Expecting  to  be  informed,  by  express,  whenever  this  should 
actsally  occur,  and  not  dreaming  mat  the  British  could  be  in 
possession  of  such  important  intelligence,  from  the  American 
government,  earlier  than  himself;  Hull,  for  the  purpdse  of  dis- 
^Bbcumbering  his  army,  and  facilitating  their  march,  hired  a 
vessel  to  convey  to  Detroit  his  sick,  his  hospital  stores,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  baggage.  This  vessel,  which  sailed 
OA  the  1st  of  July,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
had  been  two  or  three  days  in  possession  of  the  information 
that  war  was  declared.  With  Hull's  private  baggage,  had 
been  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  what  he  should  have  better  J^^JJL 
gearded,  his  trunk  of  papers ;  by  means  of  which  the  enemy  troaUe. 
became  possessed  of  his  confidential  correspondence  with  the 
fovemment,  and  the  returns  of  his  ofiicers,  showing  the  man- 
ber  and  C9nditioii  of  his  troops. 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull  re*     July  3. 
ceived  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Eustis,  ^jJJ^Jf 
of  June  18tb,  which  was  not  sent  by  express^  but  by  mail.  olaad. 
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PART  IV.       The  fortress  of  Maldeii)  or  Amherstburg,  on  the  Britisli 
PERIOD  n.  side  of  Detroit  river  near  its  entrance  into  me  Erie,  was  gaj- 
cHAP.  IV.    risoned  by  six  hundred  men,  and  comikianded  by  Colonel  St. 
v^^^v^^  George.    It  was  the  strong  hold  of  the  British,  and  their  In- 
1§19.     dian  allies,  for  the  province  of  Upper  Canada.     On  the  oppo- 
Hull  ad-    site  American  shore,  the  road  through  which  Hull  must 
ISSS'S^   receive  his  si^plies,  passed  through  the  Indian  village  of 
enemy's  for-  Brownstown.     But  they  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off,  as  the 
trass  of  Mai-  British,  havitog  command  of  the  watert,  could,  at  any  time 
rear.       l&nd  detachments  from  Maiden,  on  the  opposite  side.     Thus, 
for  Hull  to  proceed  from  the  Rapids  to  Detroit,  was  to  advance 
and  leave  an  enemy'?  fortress  in  his  rear.    The  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  that  he  should  proceed,  were,  however,  ex- 
plicit ;  and,  pursuant  thereto,  he  continued  his  march,  aad 
reached  Detroit  on  the  5th  of  July. 
. .  On  the  dth.  General  Hull  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Euslis, 

Hc^  n-    saying  that ''  should  the  force  under  your  command  be  equal 
ceivea  dis-  to  the  enterprise,  and  consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  own 
oSen'to^-  posts,  you  will  take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  eictend  yonr 
vade.       conquests  as  circumstances  will  allow."    The  general  replied 
that  he  did  not  think  his  force  equal  to  the  retiitbtion  of  Mai- 
den ;  that  the  British  commanded  the  w&ter  and  the  savages ; 
yet  he^  said  he  should  pass  the  river  in  a  few  days. 
July  12.         General  Hull  crossed  into  Canada  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
Hull  invades  directing  his  march  southerly,  took  post  at  Sandwich,  from 
and  Uso^  a  whence  he  issued  a  bold  and  imposing  proclamation,  which 
proclama-   backed  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  bad  the  desired  effect. 
tion.       >p|^Q  Indians  were  awed  into  neutrality,  and  the  Canadians 
generally  favorable  to  the  American  cause,  either  remained 
quietly  at  home,  or  joined  their  ranks. 
.    The  troops  continued  inactive  at  Sandwich,  awaiting  toine 
heavy  artillery,  which  was  in  preparation  at  Detroit     On  the 
Juljf  15.     15th,  Colonel  Cass,  with  colonels  Miller  and  M' Arthur,  and 
CwM  lulhe  ^  detachment  of  280  men,  attacked  and  defeated  a  British 
river  aux    guard  at  the  river  aux  Canards,  four  miles  from  Maiden,  and 
Canards,    obtained  possession  of  a  bridge,  highly  important  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, as  securing  their  access  to  the  enemy's  fortress.     But 
no  persuasion  would  induce  the  general  to  sanction  their  guar- 
ding and  retaining  it. 

Governor  Meigs  apprised  General  Hull  that  he  had  seat 

Captain  Brush,  by  the  way  of  the^  river  Raisin,  with  provis- 

Van  Home's  ions  for  the  army.    The  general  detached  Major  Van  Home, 

inrty  de-    with  200  men,  to  hold  in  check  a  party  of  British  and  In- 

^^^^^     dians,  which  had  been  sent  from  Maiden,  to  intercept  the  mxp' 

plies.     Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  his  Indians,  ambushed  his 

path,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans  with  such  violence,  thai 

July  17.    t^^  ^61^  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  remainder  fled 

Mackinaw  to  Detroit 

Brii^  nd      '^^^  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw  had  been  left  unheed- 
Indians,     ed  by  the  government,  with  a  garrison  of  only  fifty-seven  men. 
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Lieutenant  Hanks,  its  conunander,  yet  uninfonned  of  the  de-  PART  vr, 
claradon  of  war,  was,  on  the  17th,  summoned,  by  a  party  of  pebiod  n. 
one  thousand  British  and  Indians,  to  surrender :  and  he  con-  ^^-^*  '^' 
sidered  himself  fortunate,  while  he  gave  up  the  fort,  to  obtaiif  ^^'^^'^^-^ 
for  his  little  corps  the  honors  of  war. 

Hull  receiyed  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  and  believed 
that  hordes  of  savages,  stirred  up  by  Tecumseh,  and  by  other     qqu  jg 
British  affents,  were  coming  down  upon  him.     Unexpected  alanned  not 
news  of  me  American  cabinet,  yet  not  from  it,  filled  him  with    ^^^^^^ 
entire  dismay.    A  partial  armistice  had  been  made,  which 
affected  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  in  which  his  army  was 
not  included ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  promised  diversion  in  his 
favor  by  an  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  whole  British 
force  in  Lower  Canada  womd  doubtless  be  concentrated 
against  him,  with  those  in  the  upper  province. 

The  artillery  was  ready  for  the  attack  of  Maiden,  but  the 
heart  of  the  general  had  failed.    The  eyes  of  the  patriot  and 
soldier,  were  closed,  while  those  of  the  father,  and  the  pater-    \^^?' 
nal  governor,  saw  in  fancied  vision,  his  beloved  daughter  and  HuU^retarnt 
granddbildren  at  Detroit,  already  bleeding,  the  victims  of  sav-  to  Detroit, 
age  barbarity.     With  deep-  chagrin,  and  even  mutinous  dis- 
sadsfac^on,  his  officers  and  soldiers  received  his.  peremp- 
toiy  order  to  retreat  from  Maiden,  and  return  to  Detroit ;  where 
on  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  arrived.  ^ 

General  Hull,  on  the  same  day,  sent  600  of  his  best  troops, 
under  Colonel  Miller,. to  meet  and  escort  Captain  Brush,  with  ^J^^  ^. 
his  provisions.    In  the  woods  of  Maguaga,  a  British,  united    feats  Te- 
with  an  Indian  force,  both  under  Teciimsdi,  were  drawn  up  to    jJJJJ^Maf 
meet  him.    The  fight  was  severe.    The  British  fled,  while      ■•'"'•^ 
Tecmnseh,  with  his  Indians,  still  kept  the  ground,  but  at  length 
the  whole  force  was  routed.    The  enemy  returned  in  their 
Tessel^  to  Maiden ;  and  Miller,  having  lost  eighty  men,  was     ^ 
recalled  by  Hull  to  Detroit,  he  having  learned  that  Captain 
Brush  had  taken  a  dififerent  route. 

Hull  now  proposed  to  retreat  with  his  army,  to  some  place    Hull  pro- 
near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  but  to  this  his  officers,  already  poteito  ». 
so  much  dissatisfied  with  his  ill-timed  retreat,  as  to  be  on  the      ^"^"^ 
ere  of  a  mutiny,  utterly  dissented.  j^^^  13 

To  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  provisions,  another  party    Cus  and 
of  350,  under  colonels  Cass  and  M' Arthur,  were  sent  out.         ^Irt'JS' 

Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  fort.  General  Hull  had,  on  the 
9th,  sent  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  the  commander  at  Chicago, 
to  evacuate  that  place,  and  conduct  the  garrison  to  Detroit. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  he  set  out  with  about  chi^j^^ 
seventy  Americans,  and  fif^  friendly  Indians,  escorting  seve-    rendered, 
ral  women  and  children.    At  a  small  distance  from  the  fort,  ^^L^^^fT' 
they  were  attacked  by  a  pa,rty  of  between  four  and  five  hun-    ed  b^  tho 
dred  savages.    The  little  band  made  a  desperate  resistance,     Indiana 
but  they  were  oveqx>wered  by  numbers,  and  thirty-six  of  the 
mr  n,  two  women,  and  twelve  children  were  slain  during  the 
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FARTIV.  engagement.    The  remainder  surrendered,  under  promisie  of 
"^^"^  "•  protection  from  "  Blackbird,"  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Potta- 
ciTAP.  IT.    yattamie  nation.    Captain  Heald,  with  his  wife  and  child,  afier- 
^-**^^^^*-'  wards  escaped  from  the  savages,  and  were  protected  by  the 
English. 
]§19.        ^  ^^  I3ih,  five  days  after  the  armistice  on  tiie  Niagara 
Aug.  13.    frontier  was  to  take  veffect,  Geneiral  Brock,  the  most  actiTe  and 
^'^iA^  able  of  the  British  commanders  in  Canada,  arrired  at  Maiden 
Biitish     ^  ^6  command  of  the  British  forces.     Previous  to  Ma  ani- 
cMop.      yal,  a  part^  under  Colonel  Proctor,  who  had  succeeded  C<^o<q^ 
St.  George,  in  the  command  at  Maiden,  had  taken  a  positioB 
on  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  and  proceeded.to  fortify  the  bank, 
without  interruption  from  the  Americans. '  On  the  14th,  Gen- 
eral Brock  amved  at  Sandwich,  and  on  tiie  15th,  he  sent  a 
flag,  bearing  a  summons  to  the  American  general  to  surren- 
der i  in  which  he  says,  "  it  is  far  from  my  int^tion  to  join  in 
HeiQBUDODB  a  war  of  extermination,  but  you  must  be  aware  that  dhe  nu- 
^"^Jde"^  merous  body  of  Indians,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my 
troops,  will  be  beyond  my  control,  the  moment  the  contest 
commences."    To  this  Gefneral  Itull  answered,  ^  I  have  ne 
other  reply  to  make,  than  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force 
which  may  be  at  your  disposal."     General  Brock  immedi- 
ately opened  his  batteries  upon  the  town  and  fort,  and  several 
persons  within  were  killed.    The  fire  was  returned   with 
some  effect  b^  the  Americans.    Their  general  greatly  alarm- 
ed, now  sent  out  an  express,  commanding  the  immediate  re» 
turn  of  the  detachment  under  M'Artiiur  and  Cass. 

Early  in  die  morning  of  the  16th,  the  British  crossed  the 

river,  landed  at  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit,  and 

Peiplenty,  immediately  marched  towards  the  fort.     Hull  was  perplexed 

liSriSlSuS  <tnd  agitated.     He  believed  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and 

'  ultimately  lead  io  the  barbarities  of  an  Indian  massacre.     Yet 

he  was  not  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  without  an 

effort,  and  even  at  this  critical  moment,  he  was  wavering  and 

indecisive  in  his  operations.     At  first  his  troops  were  drawn 

up  in  order  of  batde  withoitt  the  fort,  his  artillery  was  advan* 

tageously  planted,  and  his  amny  waited  the  approach  of  the 

enemy,  full  of  the  confidence  of  victory.    The  British  were 

within  five  hundred  yards  of  their  lines,  when  suddenly  Hull 

gave  the  order  to  retire  immediately  to  the  fort.    The  indigna 

tion  of  the  army  broke  forth,  and  all  subordination  ees»ed. 

They  crowded  in,  and  without  any  order  from  the  general, 

stacked  tiieir  arms,  some  dashing  them  with  violence  upon  the 

ground.    Many  of  the  soldiers  wept.    Even  the  spirit  of  the 

women  rose  indignant,  and  they  declared,  in  impotent  wrath, 

A«g  le,     that  the  fort  shomd  not  be  surrendered.    Hull,  perceiving  that 

Hull  lamn-  he  had  no  longer  any  authority,  and  believing  that  the  Indians 

*~  Detroit  ^^ere  ready  to  fall  upon  the  inhabitants,  was  anxious  to  put 

tile  place  under  tiie  protection  of  the  British.     A  white  flag 

was  hung  out  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort.    Two  Britbh  offi- 
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ceT8  rode  op,  and  a  capitulation  was  conclnded  by  Hull  with  PART  IT. 
the  mini  unbecoming  haste.     His  officers  were  not  consulted ;  pbbiod  n. 
be  raade  no  stipulations  for  the  honors  of  war  for  his  army,    <"^'-  '^• 
nor  any  provision  for  the  safety  of  his  Canadian  allies.     All  Vi^S/^*' 
the  pitiblic  |Mx>perty  was  given  up ;  the  regtdar  troops  were 
sorrendered  as  prisoners  of  war ;  the  militia  were  to  retom 
to  their  homes,  and  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  unless 
exchanged. 

Ga«(is  aitd  M' Arthur  arrived  immediately  after  the  capitula- 
tion, and  surrendered  agreeably  to  its  conditions.  Captain 
Brush  took  the  resolution  not  to  regard  the  stipulation  which 
had  included  him,  and  marched  his  party  back  to  Ohio. 

The  number  t)f  effective  men  at  Detroit,  at  the  time  of  its 
stirrender,  is  stated  by  General  HuU  in  his  official  report,  not 
to  have  exceeded  800 ;  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  said 
to  have  been  at  least  double  the  number.  General  Brock,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  states  his  force  to  have  been 
1,300,  of  ^hom  700  were  Indians. 

Greneral  Hull  being  exchanged,  was  prosecuted  by  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  United  States,  and  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,    «  »«  ^ 
of  which  Greneral  Dearborn  was  president.     He  was  acquit-    h^h  n^ 
ted  of  treason,  but  sentenced  to  death  for  cowardice  and  ceim  wa- 
unofficer-like  conduct.    The  ciiminal  under  sentence  of  death  jJSfw^- 
was  not,  however,  imprisoned,  but  sent  without  a  guard  from  pudoned. 
Albany,  where  the  court-martial  assembled,  to  his  residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  await  there  the  decision  of  the. 
president  of  Uie  United  States ;  to  whose  mercy  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  his  revolutionaiy  services,  Recommended  him. 
The  president  remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  military  command. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Naral 


On  the  19th  of  August,  three  days  after  the  disgraceful  sur-    An^  19. 
render  of  Detroit,  an  event  occurred,  which,  in  a  measure,  ^^'^SSS^ 
healed  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Americans.     This  was  the  ^^SM^Sara. 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Dacres,  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hull,  which  took  place  off  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.    The  captain  of  the  British  frigate, 
previous  to  the  rencounter,  had  challenged  any  American  ves- 
sel of  her  class,  and  the  officers,  in  various  ways,  manifested 
dieir  contempt  of  "  the  Yankees.**    On  the  approach  of  the 
Guerriere,  Captain  Hull  gave  orders  to  receive  her  occasional 
broadsides  without  returning  the  fire,  and  his  crew  calmly 
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P^^'T  ^^-  obeyed  bis  orders,  althougb  some  of  their  companions 

PBEioD  n.  faUmg  at  their  guns.     Having  his  enemy  near,  and  his  posi- 

cRAP.  T.    ^QQ  favorable,  Hull  commanded  his,  men  to  fire  broadside  after 

'f^^"^'  broadside,  in  quick  succession.    This  was  done»  and  with 

such  precision  and  effect^  that  in  thiity  minutes,  the  Guerriere 

had  her  masts  and  rigging  shot  away,  and  her  hulk  so  injured 

that  she  was  in  danger  of  siiikia^.     Sixty-five  of  her  men 

were  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded,  when  Captain  Dacres 

struck  his  colors.    The  Constitution  had  but  seven  killed,  and 

seven  wounded.     The.  captured  vessel  was  so  much  injured, 

that  she  could  not  be  got  into  port,  and  was  burned.     Several 

of  the  officers  were  promoted  by  congress,  and  fifty  thousand 

dollars  were  distributed  among  the  crew,  as  a  recompense  for 

the  loss  of  their  prize. 

m^-m^         Captain  Porter,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Essex,  captured 

SepL  7!    ^^  ^^  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  die  British  sloop  of 

war  Alert,  after  an  action  of  only  eight  minutes. 

The  militia  of  the  state  of  New  York  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  5,000,  and  were 
Amy^f  tii6  mostly  stationed  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  the  command 
liowiston.    of  General  Van  Rensselaer  whose  head-quart^is  were   at 
Lewiston.     Here  operations,  which  had  they  been  earli^*  set 
on  foot  might  have  saved  the  army  of  Hull,  were  at  this  time, 
without  any  good  reason,  attempted.    The  militia  being  flat- 
tered into  self'-consequence  by  demagogues,  and  valisnt  in 
words,  beSet  their  general  for  permissi<Hi  to  perform  the  bold 
deed  of  crossing  over  the  Niagara  and  invading  Canada. 
Accordingly,  on  the  .1 1th  of  October,  General  Yan  Rens- 
A  part  of  the  gelaer  gave  orders  for  a  detachment  to  cross,  but  the  weather 
fiom  Lewis-  heing  tempestuous,  the  attempt  was  defeated.     In  the  evening 
ton  to      of  the  12th,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  300  regulars,  under 
9^^    the  command  of  Cotonel  Christie.    On  the  13th,  a  party 
crossed  over,  headed  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer. 
Are  ezimed  '^^  tToops  were  formed  upon  the  shore.    The  enemy  at- 
to  a  ga^ig  tacked  them  from  a  position  which  enfiladed  their  ranks,  cut 
fii^-       down  many,  especially  officers,  and  threatened  entire  destruc- 
tion.    Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  wounded  severely. 

Captain  Wool,  on  whom,  as  then  senior  officer  of  the  regular 

troops,  the  command  devolved,  was  also  bleeding  with  his 

^Qi^eM^  wounds.     Seeking  Van  Rensselaer,  he  represented  the  criti- 

town  taken  6al  situation  of  the  troops ;   and  volunteered  for  any  service 

Sder^cT^    which  might  relieve  them.    Col.  Van  Rensselaer  directed 

tain  WooT  ^^  measure  of  storming  the  British  battery  upon  the  heights. 

Wool  conducted  his  force  silently  and  circuitously,  leaving 

the  battery  to  his  right,  imtil  he  had  passed  it,  and  attained  an 

eminence  which  commanded  it.     The  British  abandoned 

their  position  and  retreated  down  the  heights  to  Queenstown. 

Blated  with  their  success,  the  Amencans  had  fallen  into 

tSS^^iyW  ^^'^®'«  when  they  again  beheld  300  of  their  foe,  advancing 

BioeL     under  the  intrepid  Brock.    An  officer  raised  a  white  flag  in 
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token  of  surrender ;  Wool  indignantly  polled  it  down.    Tbe  PABT  IT. 
British  now  drove  the  Americans  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  nasoD  n. 
One  spldier  was  about  to  descend.     Wool  ordered  him  to  be    <^b^-  ^* 
shot ;  but  as  the  musket  was  leveled,  he  returned.     Thus  pro-  ^^'"v'^^-^ 
hibiting  either  surrender  or  retreat,  and  being  ably  seconded     1919. 
by  his  officers,  he  rallied  and  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack.  Tj^SLjr!^ 
The  British  in  their  turn,  g^ve  way,  and  retreated  down  the  Bro^JuUedL 
hill.     Brock,  attempting  to  rally  them  amidst  a  g&Uing  fire, 
was  mortally  wounded. .  His  party  no  longer  attempted  re- 
sistance, but  .fled  i^  disorder.'    Soon  a  scattering  fire  was 
beard  from  the  southern  side  of  the  heights.     Some  militia,    ^^^ 
attacked  by  Indians^  were  fleeing  before  them,  and  commnm-^  polMt  tU 
eating  their  own  panic.    Colonel  Scott^  now  in  the.  field,  with '   Mraget. 
a  few  troopsy  met  and  repulsed  the  saviages.    Bu{  another 
and  mpre  foimidable  foe  was  appzoaching.     General  Sheafie,  sheafie  ap- 
at  the  head  of  ]  ,000  British  ana  Indians  &d  followed  Bjock  at  pean  with  a 
a  slow  pace  from  fort  George.     The  number  of  the  Americans  *"^  ^*"*' 
on  the  British  shore  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  their  enga- 
ging these  fresh  troops  wilhcNit  aid,  and  urgent  entreaties  were 
sent  over  for  (the  militia  yet  on  the  Americap  side,  to  come  to  r^^  nuUtHu 
their  assistance;  but  they  now  declared  that  constitutional  refosiagte 
scruples  Jbad  arisen  in  their  minds  about  crossing  the  national  ^^?S^^a|^* 
boundary.     With  this  excuse  ibr  cowai[dice,  they  absolutely   ^l^^at 
refused  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  although  it  was  araingvMt 
at  their  request  that  the  invasion  was  made.  dangv. 

General  Van  Rensselaer  sent  discretionaiy  orders  to  the 
ofiicer  in  command  to  retreat  and  recross  the  river.  This  or^' 
der  it  was  impossible  to  obey,  so  deadly  was  the  fire .  which 


was  opened  up6n  them..    In  this  emergency,  Colonel  Scott   jSm  at 
and  Captain  Totten  at  eminent  ri^k,  bore  a  flag  to  General    priaonen. 
Sheafie,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  invading  troops,  by 
surrendfring  as  prisoners  of  war,  themselves   and  all  the 
Americjems  remaining  on  the   Canada  side.     Sixty  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  1 00  wounded,  and  700  made  prisoners. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky,  had  aroused  at  the  call  of  Hull  for  as^  nSdJ^SnS 
sistance,  and'  an  army  on  its  march  for  Detroit  was  in  the  tioopaw 
southern  part  of  Ohio,  when  the  news  Qiet  them  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  post.  This  rafther  stimulated  than  repressed  the 
ardor  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  west.  Ken- 
cucky  put  on  foot  7,000  volunteers,  Ohio  nearly  half  that  number. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  William  Heniy  Harriscm,  gov-    §?P^2[; 
emor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  t2«o«a- 
army,  who  possessed  more  than  any  other  man,  the  confi-  maod  of  the 
dence  of  the  western  citizens,  was  appointed  by,  confess,  to  ^J^JJJJ?" 
the  command  of  the  whole  of  these  forces.    They  iudva];iced        ^^' 
to  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  to  protect  the  coimtry  against 
the  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  by  Hull's  surrender.  u^^^  ^ 

In  the  meantime.  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  was  at-    "^fJSJ  ** 
tacked  by  several  imndred  Indians.    Captain  Taylor,  with 
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only  fifteen  efiectiye  men,  bravely  repelled  the  Bssailanta. 
The  satageS)  irritated  at  their  defeat,  surprised  and  murdered 
tWenty-one  persons  at  the  mouth  of  White  Riyer. 

•  Go>emor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  issued  stn  address,  calling 
for  an  additional  number  of  mounted  volunteers,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  On  the  sec- 
ond of  October,  more  than  2,000  had  assembled  at  Yincennes, 
vehere  they  were  phiced^under  the  command  of  General  Hop- 
kins. On  the  10th,  they  arrived  at  fort  Harrison.  Here  the 
destruction  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Peoria  towns  was  proposed. 
The  troops  approving  the  plan,  set  forward  for  its  executian. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  anny  perceived  alarming  v<rflies  of 
8mok<e  and  flame  advancing  with  the  wind.  --  The  Indians  had 
set  fire  to  (he  long  thick  grass  of  the  prairie  over  which  they 
were  travelling.  They,  however,  saved  themselves -in  the  or- 
^aty  manner -of  setting  a  back  fife. 

But  thQ  militia  became  mutinous,  and  a  major,  named  Sin- 
l^eton^Tode  up  to  the  general,  as  the  troops  were  resting,  and 
ordered  him  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to,  take  up  his  line  of 
march,  and  return;  or  his.  battalion  would  instantly  leave  him. 
Hopkhis  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  who  agreed  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  army  as  to  the*  propriety  of  returning.  The 
majority- were  in> favor  of  that  measure  ;  but  Hopkins,  who 
entirely  disapproved  the  ^  vote,  commanded  the  troops  to  (oHow 
him,  promising  to  lead  them  in  one  day  more,  to  the  accora- 
pilishment  of  tiEeir  object!  But  they  turned  their  horses'  heads 
in  the  opposite  dilrection,  and  rode  towards  home,  the  genera! 
following  in  the  rear. 

Another  expedition,  conducted  by  the  same  ofiicer,  was  at- 
tended with  better  success.  With  a  force  of  one  thousand 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  he  marched  from  fort  Harrison,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and 
a  Kickapoo  village,  four  miles  distant.  A  skirmish  took  place 
between  a  party  of  the  militia  and  an  ambuscade  of  Indians, 
in  which  eighteen  of  the  militia  were  killed.  • 

Colonel  Russel,  in  a  similar  incursion,  with  three  hundred 
regulars,  surprised  and  destroyed  a  town  called  the  Pimer- 
tams.  He  drove  the  savages  into  a  swamp,  and  killed  twenty 
of  them.  About  the  same  time.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the 
regular  army,  with  600  men,  marched  against  the  towns  of 
the  Mississineway,  destroyed  tbem^  and  overawed  the  Indians. 

No  operations  of  importance  were  tmdertaken  by  the  north- 
em  army,  .during  this  campaign.  In  September,  a  detachment 
of  militia  from  Ogdensbnrg,  attacked  a  party  of  the  British, 
who  were  moving  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  und  defeated  them. 
They  were  reinforced,  and,  in  their  turn,  compelled  the  mflitia 
to  retire.  In  retaliation,  the  British  attempted  the  destruction 
of  Ogden^burg^  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Brown,  the  en- 
ergetic commander  at  that  station. 

Major  Toung,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  New 
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York  Militia,  at  French  Mills,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Britiah  PART  IT. 
at  the  Infdian  village  of  St.  Regis,  and  without  loss,  killed  five  period  n. 
of  the  British,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  ch^p-  ▼. 

The  army  at  Plattsburgh  moved  towards  the  Canada  tnm-  •^-^-N^-'^fc^ 
tier,    and  encamped  at  Champlain.     On  the  18th,  General    1§19. 
Dearborn  took  the  command.     Soon  after,  Colonel  Pike,  with  jj^^'  ^^' 
his  regiment,  made  an  incniision  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  my  at  CBmb 
surprised  a  party  of  British  tfnd  Indians,  and  destroyed  a'  con-      pl«m- 
siderable  quantity  of  public  stores. 

The  army  went  into  \dnler-quarters  at  Plattsburg  on  the     j.     ^ 
23d  of  December. 

General  Smyth  succeeded  General  Tan  Rensselaer  in  the 
command'  of  the  central  army.     His  operations  added  nothing 
to  the  advantage  or  glory 'of  the  Amefrican  amis.    They  con-    Oenemi 
sisted  of  another  abortive  attempt  to  invade  Canada  after  an  Smyth  and 
inflated  address  to  the-  Canadians,  with  a  scene  of  dangerous  ^''^jj^^** 
riot  and  conftision  in  his  own  camp.    Captain  King,  in  the 
course  of  this  affair,  performed  a  gallant  and  successftil  action,     OsBant 
in  storming  a  battery  opposite  Black  Rock,  by  which  the  way  comdnct  of 
was  opened  for  the  enterprise  in  hand,  but  there  Was  not  valor      g^j^ 
enou^  in  the  remaining  force  even  to  sustain  hi^,  and  having 
sent  back  part  of  his  corps,  he,  with  the  remainder,  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  comm&nded  by  Captain    Oct  la 
Jones,  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Frolic,  ^^  ^5^* 
the   British  ship  being  superior  in  weight  of  metal.    The  jon^  takai 
American  at  first  received  the  fire  of  her  enemy,  at  &e  dis-  the  Frolic, 
tance  of  fifty  or'  sixty  yards,  but  gradually  lessening  this  dis- 
tance, she  fired  her  last  broadside  so  near,  that  her  rammers, 
while  loading,  were  shoved  against  the  side  of  the  Frolic. 
Captain  Jones  then  boarded  her,  but  he  trod  her  deck  amidst 
the  dead  and  dying,  without  finding  a  private  in  arms  to  op- 
pose him.    TlH'ee  officers  and  th^  seamen  at  the  wheel  were 
all  that  were  found  alive  on  deck     Of  the  brave  crew,  con- 
sisting originally  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.    The  Americans  had  five 
killed  and  five  wounded.     Captain  Jones'  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  bloody  triumph.     Two  hours  after  Ihe  battle,   a  British 
seventy-four,  the  Poictiers,  took  both  the  victor  and  his  prize,  ^Jj  ^J" 
and  carried  them  into  Bermuda.     On  the  return  of  Captain      pnn. 
Jones  and  his  officers,  they  were  hailed  by  their  countrymen 
with  distinguished  marks  of  honor»   His  crew  received  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  himself  the  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian frigate. 

Again  the  Americans  triumphed  oh  the  ocean,  and  under     q^  qs. 
circumstances  which  forced  die  English  to  .  the  humiliating  Decatur,  in 
concession,  which,  for  many  years  they  had  not  made,  that  g^jJJ**^ 
there  existed  a  nation  which  was  their  equal  in  naval  tactics ;    tan^SS 
the  Americans,  not  satisfied  with  thiis,  claimed  to  be  their  supe-  Mtcedooka. 
riors.    The  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  Conunodore 
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PART  nr.  D^ator,  encountered  the  British  firigate  Macedonhak,  coin* 
naaoD  n.  manded  by  Captain  Garden.    When  3ie  two  ships  came  to 
OHAP.  ▼.    close  action,  tne  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  United 
^^^^*<^^y  Staties  swept  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  British  firigate,  and 
left  her  an  "  unmanageable  log ;?  and  her  c&ptain  rductantly 
ordered  the  flag  of  his  nation  to  be  furled.    When  he  offered 
his  swordf  Decatur,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  his  valor,  re- 
fused to  take  it,  '*  from  one  who  .knew  so  well  how  to  use  it," 
but  asked  to  receive  the  friendly  gra^  of  his  hand.    The  k»s 
in  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  was  only 
twelve^  while  thait-of  the  British  was  one  hundred  coid  four. 
The  naval  campaign  closed  with  another  briUiani  victory. 
l§lli.    The  fortunate  Gonstitudon, '  now  commanded  by*  Commodore 
tw^^^J?!^  Bainbridge,  descried,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  British  frig* 
tatioo,  Ca|H  ^^  Java^  of  for^-nine  guns,  and  four  hundred  men,  commaiid- 
tun  Bain-  ed  by  Ci^ptain  Lambert.    An  action  commenced,  and  contin- 
^"ttnt  ST  ^^^  nearly  two  hours.     The  Constitution  had  nineteen  men 
Jant.       killed,  ana  twenty-five  wounded;  but  she. had  shot  away  the 
masts  of  the  Java,  killed  sixty  of  her  men  and  wounded  one 
hundred  and  one.    The  British  colors,  which,  alter  eveiy  spar 
Mras  gone,  had  been  nailed  to  the  stump-of  a  mast,  were  at 
length  torn  down,  and  the  British  Hon  once  more  quailed  be* 
fore  the  American  eagle\ 
SuMMi  of  '    Nor  were  these  successes  on  the  ocean  confined^  to  armed 
^IJJJUJJ   vessels.      The  swifi-sailing  privateers,  which  issued  from 
every  American  port,  captured  vessels  of  superior  force,  and 
harassed  and  destroyed  die  enemy's  commerce.    Nearly  250 
British  vessels,  and  3,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  American 
privateers,  while  few  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies; 

In  viewing  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  we  find  oa 

A^f^miAtm^  ^^^  ^  series  of  disgraceful  failures,  altogether  unparalleled  in 

moitiiied  bj  the  hlstoiy  of  America.    The  darkness  of  the  jMcture  is,  how- 

Amrd^ati  ever,  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  of  valor.    These  failures 

**  ^*^    were  the  more  mortifying,  because  the*  superiority  of  the 

Americans  in  numbers,  over  the  small  British  force  in  Canada, 

was  known  to  be  great;  and.it  was  confidently  expected  by 

many,  that  Canada  wduld  have  fallen  during  the  first  cam- 

paigtt. 

But  the  fll-success  of  the  Americans  on  land,  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  series  of  naval  triumphs,  equally  unexpected, 
and  more  mortifying  to  their  enemy,  than  even  their  land  de- 
faM^^^  feats  were  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  regarded  her 
«iw?Mt.'  superiority  i^t  sea  as  the  vital  part  of  her  power ;  and  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions  .were,  on  this  occasion,  indulged  by 
some  of  her  politicians,  who  predicted  "  the  total  annihilation 
in  the  breasts  of  h^r  seilmen,  of  that  proud  confidence,  which 
had  been  sp  eminently  serviceable  in  leading  them  to  victoiy  .** 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Politic*]  affairs. 

*     .         •  ,  ■  ' 

On  the  23d  of  June,  fire  dAys  after  the  declaration  of  war,  PART  IV. 
the  Britisll  government  repealed  the  orders  in  i;otmcil.  PwnoDtL 

No-vooner  had  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  <^hap.  ti. 
Britain,  than  Mr.  Monroe,  the  secretary  of  state,  directed  Mr.  v^^'v"^.-' 
Russell,  chargd-des-afiaire9,at  the  court  of  St.  Jafnes,  to  state    1819. 
to-^e  Britisb  ffoveminent,'that  America  had  entered  upon    J™«.^- 
this  contest  with  reluctance,  and  was  ready  to  make  peace,  as  goTexmnent 
soon  as  the  wrongs,  of  which  she  justly  cOnQiplftined,  were  re-  m^e  oye^ 
dressed.    Mr.  Russell  was  authorized  to' negotiate  an  annis-    ^^I^J^^ 
tice  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  condition,  ^at  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil- should  be  repealed ;  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  ^ 
discontinued;  and  those  already  impressed  restored ;  and  as 
an  inducement  to  discontinue  their  practice  of  impressment^ 
the  American  government  pledged  themselves,  to  pass  a  law, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen,  either  in  .th<e 
public  or  commercial  service  of  the  United  States. 

These  propositions  being  made  by  Mr.  Riissell,  Lord  Cas^ 
tlereagh,  die  British  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,  commu- 
nicated to  him  their  rejection  by  bis  government ;  kt  die  same 
time,,  informing  him  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  author- 
ize Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  the  British  admiral  oh  the 
American  station,  to  propose  to  the  United  States  ail  immedi-    y.      ^ 
ate  and  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostilities;  and  in  that  event,  Loid  Castle- 
to  assure  them,  that  full  effect  should  be  given  to  the  proviso  '^H^  ^ 
ions  for  repeaBng  the  ordets  in  council.     On  the  subject  of    ^^JL""' 
in^ressmenty  Lord  Castlereagh  said  the  British  government 
were  ready,  as  heretofore,  to- receive  from  the  goveratnent  of 
the  United  States,  any  proposition  which  might  check  the 
abase  of  the  practice,  but  they  could  not  consent  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  upon  which  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire  materially  depended,  until  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  other  means  coold  be  devised  and  adopted,  by  which  the 
object  to  be  obtained  by  impressment  could  be  secured. 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on  in  England,  nego- 
tiations were  also  carried  on  in  America.    The  advantage  ^^^T?**^ 
which  was. taken  by  Sir  George  Provost,  of  the  intelligence,  ^^Scnend^ 
that  the  British  had  repealed  their  orders  in  council,  iA  procu-  Deatbom. 
ling  of  General  Dearborn,  thd  partial  and  temporary  armistice 
of  the  8th  of  August,  has  already  been  noticed  in  treating  of    |?P^  ^o. 
the  causes  of  the  misfortune  and  disgrace  of  General  Hull.      Wimn  ap> 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,. then  on  the.  Haliftax  station,  ad-  priaea  the 
dressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  apprising  him  of  the  revoca-  ^J^Trepeid 
tion  of  the  orders  in  council,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili-  oftheor^! 
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PART  IV.  tieft,  and  threateixing,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  that  the  obnozknu 
nsBiOD  IL  orders  should  be  revived. 

CHAT.  Tx.       xhe  Americaa  government  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
^■^^^^  made  acquainted  with  the  failure^  of  Mr.  Russell's  negotia- 
tion;   and  Mr.  Monroe  replied  to  Sir  J.  B... Warren,  that 
America  could  not  hope  for  a  durable  peace,  un^  the  qaestion 
of  impressment  was  setded.    "  The  claim  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment," says  Mr.  Monroe,  "  is  to  take  from  the  merchant 
l§lii.    vessels  of  other  countries,  British  subjects. '  In  the  practice, 
The  Ameri-  the  commanders  of  the  British  ships  of  war  often  take  from 
m^^refttMs  ^®  merchant  vessels  of  the  Unit^  States,  American  citizens, 
to  wBive  the  If  the  United  States,  forbid  the  employment  of  Britiab  sub- 
^J^^o^  jects  in  their  service,  and  eirforce  the  prohibition  by  suitable 
ment.      regulations  and  penalties,  thp  motive  for  the  practice  is  taken 
away.    It  is  in  this  mode  that  the  president  is  willing  to  ac- 
commodate this  important  contrpversey  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  it  cannot  be  conceived  on  what  ground  the  ar* 
rangement  can  be  refused.     He  is  ^ii^i^^g  that'.Great  Britain 
should  be  secured  against  the  evils  of  'which  she  complains ; 
but  he  seeks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  protected  against  a  practice,  which,  while 
it  degrades  the  nation,  deprives  them  of  their  rights  as  free- 
men, takes  them  by  force  from  their-  families  and  country  into 
a  foreign  service,  to  fight. the  battles  of  a  foreign  power,  per- 
haps, against  their  -own  kindred  and  country."    The  British 
/    admiral  having  no  powers  to  enter  on  the  question  of  impress- 
ment,, nothing  further  remained  to  America,  but  to  ex^uiaoigs 
the  pen  of  the  negotiator,  for  the  swxxrd  of  the  warrior. 
.  The  warmth  of  party  feeling  had  increased  throughout  the 
Union.    Notwithstanding  bravery  had  been  exhibited  by  indi- 
vidual officers  and  soldiers,,  still  the  army  had  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  important  object.    The  enemies  of 
the  a^inistratioB  declared,  that^  the  iU-success  of  the  war 
tr  feeli^*  ^^  owing  to  the  inefficient  measures  of  the  government  in 
];»roviding  means  foj  its  prosecution ;  while  its  firiehds  attribu- 
ted the  failure  to  the  interference  of  the  opposite  party.     Both 
were  right  in  degree ;   as  the  government,  inexperienced  in 
providing  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  had  doubtless  failed  of 
making  judicious  and  seasonable  provisions.     But  all  its  diffi* 
culties  were  increased  by  an  ungenerous  and  almost  treason- 
able  opposition.     Had  the  expectations  which,  previous  to  the 
war,  were  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  militia  system,  been  realized,  and  had  the  affiiirs  of  the 
army  been  managed  well  by  the  agents  of  government,  its 
provisions,  notwithstanding  the  inveteracy  of  its  opponents 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  very  different  results 
from  those  actually  experienced. 

The  most  alarming  oj^position  to  the  national  government, 
was  not,  however,  that  arising  from  mere-  individual  clamor 
The  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  been  offi 
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cially  requested,  by  the  president,  to  fumisli  ^tacbioeiits  q{  FARTIY. 
their  militia,  and  plaoe  them  under  General  Dearborn,  for  the  *  period  n. 
defense  of  the  maritime  firon^er.    The  constitution  gives  to  ^"'^*  ^* 
c<»gre88,  power  to  deioand  the  services  of  the  militia  "  for  *^^^^^^^^ 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrections,  p^®^^?* 
and  the  repelling  of  inrasions ;"  and  also  declares,  *^that  the  and  M^w- 
president  shaB  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  -chujMtts  ra- 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  ^^J^ 
States."     The  refusal  to  furiii^h  the*  required  detachments,  litia  of  their 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  state  governments  ought. to  de-  '^^^J^ 
termine  when  the.  exigencies  of  the  nation  require  the  ser-  general  go- 
vices  of  their  militia.     They  also  debided  that  it  wais  uncon-   Temment 
stitulional  for  the  president  to  delegate  his  power  to  any  offi- 
cer, not  of  the  militia,  and  who  was  not  chosen  by  the  re- 
spective states.    This  construction  of  }he  constitution,  was 
favored  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  as,  in  ikeir  opiiiion,  exigencies  did  not  exist  which 
required  the  service  of  the  mihtia,  they  refused  to  obey  the 
oall  of  the  president.    The  sea-coast  of  these  states,  and,  al- 
so, of  Rhode  Island,  which  state  subsequently  ad<^ted  the 
same  views,  was  thus  deprived  of  an  important  means  of  de- 
fense ;  and  public  feeUng  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  of 
a  civil,  as  well  as  a  foreign  war. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  disapprobation  which  these 
measures  ef  the  opposition  excited,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ill-access  of  the  army,  the  residt  of  the  election  of 
president,  was  i^ot  only  favorable  to  Mr.  Madison,  but  show^ 
a  diminution  of  the  federal,  and  an  increase  of  the  republi-  p^^-  ^• 
can  party.     Congress  assembled  'on  the  fourth  -of  Novem-  ^SSbfe.*** 
her,  afler  an  unusually  short  recess.  The  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy  early  occupied  their  attention.     As  «  greater  in- 
ducement to  enlist,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  an  addition 
of  two  dollars  per  month  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  non-    ^^^  ^ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  by  which  they  were  An  act  to  en- 
exempted  from  arrest  for  debts  contracted  either  before  or  af-  cminge  en- 
ter enlistment.     By  another  act  twenty-five  dollars  were  giv-    "■*°**"^" 
en,  in  addition  to  the  eldsting  bounty,  to  each  recruit  who 
would  enlist  for  five  years. 

Bills  passed  congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  au- 
thorizing  jihe  construction  of  four  ships,  carrjring  each  seventy-  The^navy'm- 
four  guns,  and  six  frigates  each  of  forQr-four  guns,  and  another    created, 
providing  for  the  increase  of  the  navy  on  the  lakes.     The 
military  force  was  to  be  increased  by  such  a  number  of  regi-    J  ®^,J* 
ments  of  infantry,  not  exceeding  twenty,  as  Vhe  service  might  The^  armr 
require.    As  but  little  benefit  had  resulted  from  the  employ-  increMed 
ment  of  volunteers,  the  law  was  repealed  which  authorized 
their  acceptance. 

On  the  26th,  a  bill  passed,  authorising  a  loaq  of  sixteen    Jbh:  aa 
miUions  of  dollars,  for  the  year  iai3,  and  the  folhmng  day,  ^^^ 
another  was  passed,  giving  to  the  president  power  to  Issue     money. 
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PART  IV.  treasary  notes^  to  iin  amotint  not  exceeding  five  millioDs  of 
PERIOD n.  dollars.. 

cRAp;  Tii.       Qq  the '29th,  congress  passed  a  law,  declaring  that  no  sea- 

'<^^^^r'^^  men  should  be  employed  in  American  vessels,  bat  natire  cit- 

1S18.  '  iaens  of  the  United  States,  or  those  who  had  become  natural- 

J»n.-  ^-    ited.    This  law  was  to  be  carried  into  efil^t  at  the  close  of 

i         the  war. 

The  regular  force  of  the-  United  States  now  amounted  to 

TWeWe     ^^^^7  fif^-five  thousand  men.     An  act  was  passed,  .bj  which, 

generals  ap-  in  addition  t6  the  officers'  of  an  inferior  grade,  six  major-gen- 

pointed.     enHa  and  six  brigadiiers  were  appointed. 
Hidiwm  re-     On  counting  the '  votes',  it  was  found  that  James  Madison 
«)e^^ref.]|||d  been  re-elected  president,  and  Elbridge  Gerr^rchoaen 
vice  president,  for  the  ensuing  term  of  four  years. 


CHAPTER  yil. 

Ctiilpugn  of  1813. 


Anange- 


Th£  .  scene  of  militaiy  operations,  during  the  year  1813, 
i^^Sfthe  comprehended  the  extensive  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
three  Aineri-  States.     At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  army  of  die 
can  annies.  ^^g^  under  General  Harrison,  was  near  the  head  of  lake 
Erie ;  the  army  of  the  centre,^under  General  Deatfoom,  be- 
tween the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontkrio;  while  th&t  of  the  north, 
Plan  of  the  xmder  General  Hampton,  occupied  the  shores  of  lake  Cham- 
^^^    plain.    The  invasion  of  Canada  was  still  the  object  of  the 
American  armies. 
The  force  which  Sir  Geoi^  Prevost  gdvemor  of  Canada, 
Britieh  com-  ^^^  bring  into  the  field,  was  comparatively  small.     The  de- 
numden  and  fense  of  Upper  Canada  was  committed  to  colonels  Proctor 
«"*»«••     and  Vincent,  while  that  of  Lower  Canada  was  given  to  Gen- 
^^  eral  Sheafie,  who  was,  however,  to  act  under  the  more  im- 

mediate direction  of  the  governor. 
Q^Qg^         The  head-quarters  of  General  Harrison  were,  at  this  time, 
Harmon  di-  at  Franklinton,  in  Ohio.     General  Winchester  had  proceeded 
▼idea  hia  ar-  |q  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  hearing  that  a  party  of  the 
British  were  stationed  at  Frenchtown,  he  attacked  and  dis- 
Winoheater  porsed  them.     He  reihained  at  Frenchtown  with  a  part  of  his 
at  French-  troops  encamped  in  the  6pen  field,  the  remainder  being  de- 
*°^^      fended  by  a  breastwork: 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  was  surprised  by  the  com- 
bined force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
^^^^     Proctor,  aided  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  Roundhead  and  Split-log. 
Freaditown.  '^'^X  part  of  the  American  army  which  encamped  in  the  open 
field  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder.  .  Generals  Winchester 
and  Lewis,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  raliy  them  were  taken  pris- 
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onen.    The  remaining  American  troops,  however,  c<»tuiQed  PART  TV, 
fighting  with  intrepidity,  until  they  received  an  order  from  pebiod  n. 
Winchester  to  surrender.    He  was  a  prisoner,  and  not  in  ^"^^-  '^• 
command,  but  he  had  presumed  to  send  this  mand^,  his  '"^^'■■'*^ 
fears  having  been  artfully  excited  by  Proctor,  who  threatened    1§13. 
than:  if  the  men  did  not  surrender  he  could  not  defend  them  '^^^^^^ 
from  the  savages.    They  unhappUy  laid  down  their  arms,  but 
Proctor  did  itot  afibrd  them  the  protection  which  he  promised. 
He  marched  for  Maiden,  leaving  behind  him  and  without  a 
guard,  the  helpless  prisoners,  many  of.  whom  were  wolmded. 
The  merciless  savages  soon-  returned,  set  fire  to  the  town,    J^"*  22. 
dragged  the  wounded  from  the  houses,  scalped  them  in  the  rISS^wS! 
streets,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  in  the  highway.     In    k.  6fil 
this  melancholy  afiair  the  Americans  lost  in '  killed  and 
wounded  about  five  hundred ;  and  an  equal  numberwere  made 
prisoners  of  war.    They  were  principally  volunteers  fron)i 
the  most  respectable  CuniHes  of  Kentucky,  and  thus,  this 
bloody  day  <:lothed  that  state  in  mourning.     The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Poroctor,  was  twenty-four  killed^ 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  ' 

General  Harrison  now  removed  his  head-quarters  from 
Franklinton,  to  a  fort  which  he  had  buih  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  named,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  Fort  Meigs.     May  l. 
He  was  here  besieged  on  *  the  first  of  May,  by  Colonel^  now  ^^Mey 
General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  1,000  regulars  and  itulitia,         ^'"^^ 
and  1,200  Indians.     The  American  army,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position,  and  strongly  entrenched,  resisted  the  efibrts 
of  the  besiegers.     Their  fate,  howeveri  hung  in  suspense*,     jfjy  5 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  an  officer  arriving  at  the  fort.    General 
announced  the  welcome  intelligence  that  General  Clay,  with  ^L^f^""* 
1,200  Kentuckians,  was  descending  the  Miami,  and  at  that       lief. 
moment  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

Conceiving  that  the  British  army  was  now  in  his  power, 
Harrison  sent  orders  to  land  one  half  of  the  advancing  troops 
on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  fort,  to  co-operate  with    Colonel 
him  in  farcing  the  British  batteries.     Colonel  Dudley^  wi&  a    ^dley's 
party  of  800,  was  charged  with  this  service ;  and  he  perform*  i,2roi^iiw 
ed  it  with  so  much  spirit,  that,  in  a  few  minuses,  he  was  in     dor,  and 
possession  of  the  batteries  of  Proctor,  and  had  taken  several  ""^J^?^^ 
prisoners  ;  but  his  troops,  unduly  elated,  pursued  the  British 
until  they  were  drawil  into  an  ambuscade,  prepared  for  them 
by  the  subtle  Tecumseh.     Dudley  strove  in  vain  to  rescue  his 
troops.     Being  mortally  wounded,  he  still  kept  the  field,  and 
killed  an  Indian  warrior  before  he  fell ;  but  the  whole  party, 
except  150,  were  cut  oC 

In  the  meantime,  tht  sortie  from  the  fort  was  yf^U  conduct- 
ed by  Colonel  John  Miller.     It  brought  on  ageneral  engage* 
ment,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.    Ijie  Indian  war- 
riors, either  displeased  at:  a  want  of  success,  or  desiitms  to  p,,,^^^,  ^ 
display  trophies  already  gained,  and  to  gratify  their  thirst  for     fetted» 
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PART  IV.  blood  hy  the  iminolatioa  of  some  of  their  captiveay  now  vith- 
FEiuoD  XL.  drew  from.th^  army  of  PrOiJor,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
cBAP.  Tu.  of  Tecumsehy  himself  eyer  faithful  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 
Vi^v-^^  Thus  situated,  Proctor,  on  the  9th  of  May,  raised  the  siege 
lU^    of  Fort  Meigs,  and  retreiated  to  Maiden.     General  Harrison 
g.  *^*J^J;^  rettomed  to  Ohio,  leaving  General  Clay  in  command. 
^,  In  July,  the  Six  Nations  declared  war  against  the  Canadas. 

8iz  NatioM  About  the  same  time,  the  ^United  States  accepted  the  services 
declare  war  of  some  of  the  Other  tribes.     The  govemmept,  at  the  com- 
•^'•^I^L       mencement  of  the,  war,  depi^ecating  the  policy  of  employing 
savage  aflies,  and,  justly  considering  the  power  which  em* 
,  ployed  them  as  responsible  for  their  known  barbatitie8«  had 
refused  the  services  of  such  as  )iad  offered,  and  had  uniformly 
advised  them  to  reo^n  neutral.     This  advice  had  in  many 
cases  given  offense,  being^  construed  ^as  implying  a  disrespect 
of  their  valor.     It  had  been  found  that  such  was  uieir  foxMlnesa 
for  war,  that  the  only  alternative  for  the  administration  was  to 
receive  their  hostile  efforts  upon  the  heads  of  their  own  in« 
habitants,  or  turn  them  upon  the  enemy's ;  who,  having  first 
en(iployed  them,  the  law  of  retaliation  now  fiilly  authorized 
the  American  government  to  do  the  same.    The  Indians,  al- 
lied with  the  British,  had  committed  depredations  on  those 
M'endly  to  the  Americans,  and  on  this  account  they  now 
considered  themselves  a  party  in  the  warfare.    From  these  rea« 
'-    sons,  the.  Americans  at  length  consented  that  they  should 
"take.htfld  of  the  saqie  tomahawk,"  ,and  make  common  cause 
with  them. 
p^Sto^        On  the  20th  of  July,  Proctor,  having  again  collected  about 
lihensonbe-  500.  of  his  Indian  allies,  with  about  as  many  regulars,  marched 
^^^^JJI^  against  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  Sandusky  river.    On  the  1  at 
poised  by    of  August,  he  invested  it,  and  demanded  a  surrender.     Major 
yomg  do-  Croghan,  a  gallant  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  a  garrison  of  1 60 
^^'"^      men,  took  the  resolution  of  defendins  the  fort  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, notwithstaiiding  the  threat,  ^mch  in  former  instances 
had  been  found  so  potent,  that  after  the  contest  had  commen- 
ced) the  Indians  could  not  be  restrained.     Bv  his  judicious 
measures,  and  the  courage  and  promptness  of  nis  officers  and 
men.  Proctor  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1 50 ;  the  Americans 
losing  only  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

Proctor,  completely  foiled,  returned  to  Maiden;  and  no 
military  operation  of  consequence  was  undertaken,  until  the 
Americans',  having  command  of  the  lakes,  were  able  to  act 
offensively.  •. 
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'    CHAPTER  VIIL 

•Cmqwign  of  1813,  contixmed. 

We  now  go  back  several  months,  to  give  a  yiew  of  the  PART  IV. 
operatiojis  -on  the  New  York  frontier.  pkbiod  a 

i  On  the  8th  of  October,  1812,  Captain  Elliot,  with  100  men,  <<hap.  ▼m. 

embarked  in  two  boats,  crossed  the.  Niagara  from  Black  Roc)^,  ^^^^""^^ 
and  took  two  British  brigs  from  under  me  guns  of  {"ort  Erie. 

:     One  was  burned,  the  other  added  to  the  American  naval  force. 

Carly  in  February,  Major  Forsyth,  an  enterprising  partisan    1818. 
officer,  who  commanded  some  American  troops  stationed  at  j^®^"7' 

;     Ogdensburg,  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  party  of  his  ri-,     S^it 
flmnen  and  some  volunteers,  surprised  the  guard  at  Elizabeth-  EUzabeUi 

[     town,  and  took  fifty-two.  prisoners,  together  with  a  qi;iantity  of      *®^^ 
arms  and  ammunition. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  Sir  George  Preyost,  who  had  re-    Feb.  22. 
cently^arrived  at  Prescott,  directed  an' attack  upon  Ogdensburg,  Bnti»h  de- 
which  was  made  on  the^  same  night,  by  a  corps  of  500  regu-  ^^['^^^ 

I      lars  and  militia,  under  Major  Macdonnal.      The  Americans,  at  Og&m- 
much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  compelled  tp  retire,.and  aban-     -^' 
don  their  artillery  and  stores  to  the  British.     Two  schooners, 
two  gunboats,  together  with  the  barracks,  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 

Pnxsuant  to  the  law  passed  by  congress,  early  efforts  were 
made  to  build  and  equip  fleets  upon  the  lakes.     The  preced- 
ing  year,  the  Americans  did  not  possess  a  single  armed  vessel  CommDdora 
on  Lake  Ontario,  save  the  brig  Oneida,  of  sixteen  guns.   Channce^r 
Commodore  Ghauncey,  the  naval  commander  on  that  station,  ^i^j^^ 
by  great  exertions,  had  made  ready  a  ^otilla  for  that  lake,  to      urio. 
aid  in  the  operations  of  the  coming  campaign. 

The.  first  important  service  of  the  flotilla,  was  that  of  trans-    April  25. 
porting  the  army  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  York,  the  capital  ^j^ftOTi 
of  Upper  Canada ;  the  advice  of  General  Pike,  a  much  val-    Sackett't 
ued  oflicer,  having  determined  General  Dearborn  to  make  a    Haibor. 
descent  upon  that  place.     He  embarked  with  1,700  men,  and 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  April.     The  British  force  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Sheafie,  and  consisted  of  400  regu- 
lars and  500  militia  and  Indians.    These  were  drawn  up  to 
oppose  the  landing  at  the  fdace  of  debarkation,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  fort.     Major  Forsyth  was  first  on  shore,  and    April  27. 
General  Pike,  who  commanded,  soon  followed  with  the  troops,  ^gagy  laiidg 
After  a  severe  contest  of  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  retre'atedv    at  York, 
The  Americans  formed,  advancing  in  columns.    They  had  ^^^^j^^'^' 
destroyed  one  of  the  batteries,  and  were  within  sixty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  woiks,  when  a  magazine  exploding  at  two 
hundred  yards'  distance,  filled  the  air,  in  every  direction,  with 
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PART  lY.  huge  8tone»  and  fragments  of  wood,  which  faHii^r,  caused 

PBBiop  n.  dreadful  liavoc.    Qne  hundred  pf'  the  Americana,  and  forty  of 

cBAP.  Tui.  the  British  were  killed.    General  Pike  himself  fell,  martelly 

^'^''v^^  wounded :  but  the  battle  had  been  won.  sind  but  for  the  death 

of  Pike,  the  garrison  would  have  been  taken.    General  Sheaffe 

took  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  with  the  British  regulars 

retrea^d.  towards  Kingston,  ieaving  the  commanding  officer 

of  the  militia  to  make  die  best  terms. in  his  power. 

The  Americans  proceeded,  under  Colonel  Pearce,  to.take 
1813.    possessioii  of  the  enemy's  balhracks,  'lEMid  of  the  town.     The 
Death  ef    braye  Pike  sutrired  his  wounds  but  a  few  hours;  but  ISke 
Pae.       Wolfe  at  Quebec,^  he  drew  his  list  breath  amidst  the  cheering 
shouts  of  vicjtory,  his  head  reposing  upon  the  banner  of  the 
Qonquered  fortress. 
British  loM.   •  The  loss  of  the  British  was  90  killed,  200  Wobnded,  and 
300  prisoners,  besides  500  militia  released  upon  paxole.    A 
quantity  of  stores,  with  General '  Sheaffe's  baggage,  and  papers, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.    In  the  legislative 
chamber^  wto  found  the  disgraceful  trophy  of  a  human  ^alp, 
occiqyying  the  same  place  with  Uie  emblems  of  royal  au- 
thority. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  General  Dearborn  evacuated  York,  and, 
Maye.     haying  re-crossed  fiio  lake  for.  the  purpose  of  leaving  the 
wounded  at  Sackett*s  Harbor,  again  set  sail,  and  disembarked 
his  tro^s  at  Niagara.  ^   , 

The  army  at  Niagara  having  been  reinforced.  General 
Genend     Dearborn  re-embarked,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
"gJ^^**May,  proce.eded  to  attack  Fort  George.    The  landing  was 
warmly  disputed  by  the  troops  under  cS>lonel  Vincent,  but  the 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  Americans,  led  on  by  General 
Boyd,  with  the  judicious  arrangements  for  silencing  the  ene-* 
May  27.  >  my's  batteties,  executed  by  Commodore  Chamicey,  soon  com- 
Foit  Geoiige  pelled  the  British  to  retreat.     Colonel  Vincent,  perceivinir 
tfrthe  Ameri-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  would  soon  become  untenable,  set  fire  to  his  mag- 
cans,       azihe,  spiked  his  guiis,  and  abandoned  the  place,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of  800  men.    The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  seventeen  killed,  and  forty-five  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Preston  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie  on 
J^vJ^-    the  28th,  it  having  been  previously  abandoned  by  the  British, 
rortBne.    and  the  fort  bk)W2i  up. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  having  learned  that  General  Deaibom 

Sackett's    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  naval  stores  at  Sackett's  Harbor  widi  a  weak 

Harbor  at-  garrison,  dispatched  Commodore  Yep,  th^  commander  of  the 

^^^^     British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  sieze  them.     He  embarked 

at  Kingston  on  the  27th  of  May,  reached  the  place  of  his  des- 

Defeaded  by  tination  on  the  28th,  and  landed.  1,200  men.      He  was  repul- 

^{^^     sed  by  the  militia,  under  General  Brown,  whose  conduct  on 

that  occasion,  brought  full  before  the  puJbKc,  his  uncommon 

military  talents. 

After  the  fall  of  forts  George  and  Erie,  Colonel  St.  Yin- 
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cent  had  retired,  with  hia  army;  to  BurCngton  Hei|^ta»  near  PART  IV. 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.    He  was  pursu^  by  a  force  which  PfiBioD  n 
Gioneral,  Dearborn  had  detached  for  the  purpose,  under  gene*  oH^r-  ▼!>* 
rals  Chandler*  and  Winder.     Cc^onel  St.  Vincent  having  re-  ^^**v"<^^ 
connoitered  their  position,  ftt  dead  of  night  stole  upon  ^em,  •  1818. 
and .  attacked  the  camp.    A  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage    ^!|^^ 
ensued,  in  which  the  Ainericans  could  not  distinguish  firiend     CneL 
from  foe.     General  Chandler  i^proached  to  rally  a  party,  but 
they  proved  to  be  British  troops,,  who  immediat^y  secured  him    cbmdlfir 
as  their  prisoner.    General  Winder  shared,  by  a  like  mistake,  and  Winder 
a  similar  iate.     The  Americans,  howevdr,  maintained  their   P"^*^"' 
post,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.     Thelosi^  of  the  British 
exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,  and  was  more  than  one 
faondred. 

Colonel  Bums,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  American  CokAel 
force  now  dovolTed,  finding  himself  in  an  embarrassing  situa*  Buns. 
tion,  from  the  capture  of  ue  two  generals  and  the  faUure  of 
ammunition,  retreated  to  For^-mile  Run.  About  this  time, 
General  Dearborn  receiyed  oiders  to  retke  from  the  direction 
of  the  northern  army,  until  his  heallh  should  be  restored ;  and 
the  command  at  Port.  George  derolved  on  General  Boyd. 

On  the  24th.of  June,  Colonel  Bosrstler  received  orders  from 
General  Boyd,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which  ^^  j^^irof  ^ 
general  had  been  informed,  had  collected  near  the  Beaver  Dams.     BatTer 
The  Americans  were  attacked  by  a  force  much  exceeding  their     Bum- 
own.     Bcerstler  surrendered  his  detachment,  amounting  to 
570  men. 

The  autpmn  of  this  year  witnessed  the  novel  scene  of  a  Sept  10. 
battle,  on  one  of  those  inland  seas  which  separate  the  posses-  ^I^ZxOiSm 
810BS  of  the  contending  parties.  The  American  fleet  on  Lake  Eha. 
Erie,  which  had  been  formed  during  t^e  last  summer  was 
imder  the  command  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  It 
now  .consisted  of  the  Niagara  and  Lawrence,  each  mounting 
twen^-five  guns,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  carrjring,  on  an 
average,  two  guns  each.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  considered 
of  equal  force.  Commodore  Barclay,  its  commander,  was  a 
veteran  officer,  while  Perry  was  young,  and  without  experi- 
ence as  a  commander.  The  battle  began*  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  ibont  12  o'clock.  Perry's  flag-ship,  the  Law- 
rence, being  disabled,  he  embarked  in  an  open  boat,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  carried  the  ensign  of  command  on 
board  the  Niagara,  and  once  more  bore  down  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet.  The  action  became  general 
and  severe ;  and  at  four  o'clock,  the  whole  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  six  vesseb,  carrying  in  all  sixty-three  guns, 
surrendered  to  the  Americans.  In  giving.information  of  his 
victory  to  General  Harrison,  Perry  wrote,  **  W^  have  met  the  HmKA 
enemy,  and  they  are  oigrs."  take*  pot- 

This  success  on  lake  Erie  opened  a  passMe  to  the  territory  |22d^  ^ 
which  had  been  surrendered  by  General  Hiul ;   and  General    Detroit. 


9M  BATTLE   OP  THE  THAMES. 

PART  IT.  Harrifloa  lost  no  time  in  transferring  ihe  war  thither.  On  thfl 
FEBiOD  n.  23d  of  September,  he  landed  1;ds  troops  near  fort  Maiden,  hut 
oBAF.  Tin.  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  armed-  force,  he  met,  at  the  en- 
^•^^^^^^^  trance  of  the  towii^  the  maids  and  matrons  of  AmheiBtbnrg, 
who  in  their  best  attire,  had  come  forth  to  solicit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Americans. 

•    General  Proctor,  despite  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  Te- 
p^^      omnseh,  an  abl^r  man  than  himself,  and 'now  a  general  in  the 
ertoujitef    British  army,  had  sTacuated  Midden,  burnt  the  fort  and  stwe- 
Malden.    houses,  and  retreated  before  his  enemy..   The  Americans, on 
the  29di,  went  in  ^pm-S1lit,  entered,  and  repossessed  Detroit. 
Proctor  had  retired  to  the  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames, 
about  eighty  miles  from  that  place.     His  army  of  2,000,  was 
.    more  than  half  Indians.    Harrison  overtook  him  on  the  5th 
of  October.    The  British  army,  aldiongh  inferior  in  numbers, 
Is  attacked  had  the  advantage  of  choosing  their  ground.    They  were 
bf  Harrison  strongly  posted ;  their  left  re^d  on  tl^  Thames,  and  was 
•I^J^^^     defended  by  artillery.;  their  right  extended  to  a  swamp,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  river,  and  was  supported  by  the  brave  Te- 
cumaeh'and  his  warriors,  who  were  stationed  In  a  thick  wood 
which  skirted  the  morass.    Proctor  had,  howcTer,  left  his 
centre  weak,  and  it  was.  therefore  full  upon  the  centre,  that 
General  Harrison,  {facing  great  reliance  on  Oolonel  John- 
son's motmted  Kentuckians,  otdered  them  to  charge.     They 
advanced  valiantly,  but  their  horses  unused- to  suich  perilous 
service,  failed  to  penetntte  the  British  lines.    The 'horsemen 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  advan- 
cing army,  but  wheeled  to  right  and  left,  and  made  &.  second 
charge  with  such  ipipetuosity,  that  in  a  single  minute  of  time, 
the  mte  of  the  day  was  decided.    The  venerable  Governor 
Shelby  with  his  militia,  was  in-  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 
1818.    Colonel  Johnson^  had  led  his  battalion  against  the  Indians, 
^J!^]^  under  Tecumseh;  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  chief  fell, 
defeat  of  the  bravely  fighting.     His  warriors  iQed.     Proctor,  dismayed, 
British,     meanly  deserted  his  armyi  and  fied  with  two  hundred  dra- 
goons.   Six  hundred  of  the  British  were  made  prisoners. 
«  The  Indians  left  one  ^hundred  and  twenty  dead  upon  the  held. 

The  American  loss,  in  killed  «nd  wounded,  was  upwards  of 
fifty.  Among  the  trophies  of  the  victory,  were  six  bras»  ^Id- 
pieces,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Hull ;  on  two  oi  which 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "surrendered  by  Burgoyne,  at 
Saratoga.** 

The  Indian  oonfederacy,  in  which  were  still  3,000  warriors, 
had  lost  wiih  Tecumseh  their  bond  of  union ;  and  the  Ottawas, 
^BditBi  Chippewas,  Miamis,  and  Pottawattamies,  now  sent  deputies 
Bake  pMM.  ^  Q^uejpai  Harrison,  and  made  treaties  of  alMahce,  agreeing 
"  to  take  bold  of  the  same  tomidiawk  with  the  Americans,  and 
strike  at  all  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  whether  they 
be  British  or  Indian." 

General  Harrison,  having  more  than  regained  Ae  ground 
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lo6t  by  Hull,  left  General  Cass  in  command  at  Detroit,  and  PA^T  vr, 
embarked  for  Buffalo.    The  Kentucky  infantry,  on  their  march  period  n 
liomewardr  collected  the  bleaching  bones  of  their  cou^itry-   ^'hap.  nt. 
men,  massacred  at  Frenchtown,  and  mournfully  deposited  v^**y^^ 
them  in  one  common  grave. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  bays  of  Chesapeake  and 
I>elaware  were  declared  by  the  Briitish  government  to  be  in    £f'SJ[*^ 
a  state  of  blockade.    To  enforce  this  edict,  Admiral  Warren  ^^e  b^^ 
^raa  stalioaed  off  the  American  coast,  and  Rear  Admiral  biociLaded. 
Cobckbnm  was.  sent  up  the  Chesapeake,  "  to  make  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  government"  8a3rs-a  British  ^listorian,  "sensi^ 
ble  of  the  danger  of  arousing  the  British  nation."    A  squad- 
ron, mider  Admiral  Beresford/also  Entered  the  Delaware,  and,  .^^  ^?\^ 
on  the  10th  of  April,  proceeded  to  Lewistown.    The  British  Britiih  on 
demanded  provisions  of  the  in]^abitants,  which  being  refused,  Lewiitown. 
they  attacked  &e  village,  and  after  bombarding  it  for  several 
days,-  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Admiral  Cockbum  made  his  name  odious  by  his  disgrace-    Adminl 
fill  behavior  in  the  Chesapeake.     He  took  possession  o(  f^^^^ 
serend  small  islands  in  the  bay,  and  froni  these  made  de-      war. 
scents  imoTk  the  neighboring  shores.     Frenchtown,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Fiedericktown,  Hampton  and  Georgetown,  were  suc- 
cessively the  scenes  of  a,  warfitre,  of  which  savages  .would 
have  been  ashamed. 

Ck>ckbnm,  now  joined  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  meditated 
an  attack  on  Norfolk.    To  destroy  the  defenses  on  Craney's   Attack  at 
island,  they  made  a  descent  with  4,000  troops.     But  10,000    ^y^^ 
of  the  Virginia  militia  had  collected  from  among  an  outraged 
people,  and  the  marauders  were  glad  to  make  good  their  re- 
treat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Northern  anny.— Ntval  affain. 


The  squadron  of  Commodore  Chaoncey,  on  Lake  Ontario,     q^  5 
was  superior  in  force,  but  inferior  in  sailing,  to  that  of  Sir  Chaimoey 
James  Yeo,  and  hence  he  could  not  bring<him  to  a  decisive  *''^°^* 
engagement.    He  however,  encountered  a  fleet  of  sevto  sail,  sqaadnm  od 
bound  for  Kingston,  with  troops  and  provisions,  Bre  of  which  ^^^,  Ont»> 
he  captured.  "°' 

General  Wilkinson,  who  had  commanded  on  the  Mississippi,    ^^^  20. 
was  this  year  ai^ointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the     General 
centre.     He  did  not  arrive  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  tUl  lata  in  the  ^^JJJ^ 
season.     He  immediately  prepared  to  attempt  the  reduction  maud  of  tfat 
of  Canada,  by  attacking  Montreal.    After  much  delay,  the  central  ar- 
troops  from  Fort  George  and'Sackett's  Harbor  proceeded  do^wn       "^' 
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PART  in.  ihe  St.  Lawrence,  e^[kecdag  to  be  joined  at  some  plaee  oa 
PERIOD  IL  th^  river,  by  •  the  northern  army  under  G^eral  Wade 
CHAP.  IX.    Hamptoo. 

^'^^^^'^^      Tbe  British  governor  had  ordered  a  corps  of  obaervatioa 
1813.    from  Kingston,  to  follow  the  movements  of  General  Wilkin* 

i^ri<»At  ^^^  ^^yy  "^  ^®y  ^^^®  joined  by  aome  hundreds  of  the 
defettedat  Canadian^  militia.    To  disperse  these  troops,  parties  of  the 
^^nw^*    Americans  were  landed,  to  proceed «in  advance  of  the  boats. 
'  ^"^^      An  action  oecuired  at  Williamsburg,  which  terminated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  British*    The  American  force  engaged  was  under 
.General  Boyd,  and  did  not  exceed  1,200 ;  that  of  the  enen^, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Morrison,  was  estimated  at  3,000. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  3394  that  of  the  British  180. 
Oi«at  prapa-     1*^^^  flotilla  proceeded ;  but  the  next-  day  oommimicatioos 
rationt  to  no  were  received  fiom  General  Hampton,  in  which  he  declined 
effect,     joining  his  forces  to  those  of  General  Wilkinson    Thi9  con- 
wintw^mr-  ^^P^^^d  attack  on  Montreal  was  abandtmed,  and  the  ani|y 
ten.       went  into  quarters  at  French  Mills. 
Oenenl        in  the  meantime  Greneral  Hampton  widi  4,000  men,  had 
HunptoB    attompted  to  penetr^  to  Montreal  by  Ghateaugay  river. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Canada,  h^.  found  his  way  opposed  by 
shout  600  British  troops,  and  after  making  some  inefiectoal 
efforts  to  dislodge  theib,  he  returned,  and  encamped  at  Chal- 
eaugay  Four  Comers.     Here  he  dispatohed  to  General  Wil- 
kinson the  communication  which  h^  been  mentioned :  and, 
m  wiaier-  receiving  intelligence  that  t£e  expedition  had  been  abandoned, 
l?^^^!^  lio  returned  to  Plattsborg,  wher^  he  establiahed  his  winter* 
^*^^'*'  quiurters.     He  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  Genieoral  Izard. 

Sir  George  t^rovost  being  relieved  iirom  his  apprehension 
of  an  attack  on  Montreal,  ordered  his  forces  under  generals 
Yincent  and  Drummond,  to  proceed  to  Niagara.    The  Amer* 
icans  had  left  this  frontier  defenseless,  except  tha(  a  few  mi- 
litia under  Oeneral  M'Clure  garriso^ed  fort  George.     Learn- 
Dee.  10.    ing  the  approaoh  of  the  enemy,  M'Clure  abandoned  Fort 
biome^N^-  George,  and  finnn  a  misccmception  of  his  orders^  burned  the 
Mk.    '  village  of  Newark. 

.  The  British  retaliated,  although  the  ^ct  was  promptly  disa- 

vo^fed  by  the  American  government.     A  part  of  their  troops 

crossed  th^  river,  giuned  possession  of  fort  Niagara,  and  laid 

waste  the  whole  country  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara 

fi^i  ^mmI  ^^^^       several  miles.    The  militia  were  immediately  collect* 

Blaek  °Rock  ^  ^  oppose  them,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  su- 

faoned.     perior  force  of  the  enemy.     Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  other 

villages  were  burned. 

Feb.  23.        The  United  States'  ship  Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain 

^J2rS  ^^^^^'^^^i  encountered  the  British  sloop  of  war  Peacock. 

Pettmk    The  action  lasted  but  fifteen  minutes.    The  loss  of  the  Brit- 

•  iah  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty,  that  of  the  Araer- 

cans  five.    The  Peacock  unfortunately  sunk  with  thirteen  of 
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ir  oroir,  while  engaged  in  lemoTing  the  wannded.  She  had  PART  nr. 
on  board  three  impreeeed.  Ameiican  aeamen,  who^notwith-  nnoDii. 
atandiag  their  earnest  aolicitations,  had,  been  compelled  to  ^^'*  ''- 
fight  against  their  country.  One  was  killed  in  the  engage-  ^-^^^"^ 
menty  and  two  were  found  among  the  prisoners. 

This  was  the  sixdi  successive  naval  victory,  by  which 
Ameorica  vindicated  her  equal  right  wUh  Britain,  to  traverse, 
HBinole^d,  the  great  highway  of  nations.. 

In  the  career  of  n^val  tmimph  the  Americans  now  suffered    18iS. 
a  severe  check.    As  the  United  States'  frigate,  Chesapeake,  rnf^vL. 
was  lying  ia  Bo«on  haibor,  the  Britbh  "Sgto   S^Zo!  ^^i^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Broke,  appeared  in  sight,  off  the  bar-  ^gj^^  ^ 
boT,  challettgxng  her  to  fight    Captain  Lawrence,  who  for      ^""^^'^ 
faia  gaUant  services  in  the  afiHsdr  of  the  Peacock,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  faommaild  of  the  Chesapeake,  folt  himself 
bound  in  honor  not  to  refuse.    But  his  officers  and  crew  were  ' 

strangers  to  him,  and  the  seamen,  not  having  received  their 
pay,  m  a  state  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Shannon,  on  the  con« 
trary,  had  a  picked,  crew  of  officers  and  seamen,  especially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  Lawrence,  with  rash  valor,  put 
out  to  sea.  So  desperate  was  the  battle,  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes every  officer  on  board  the  Chesapeake  capable  of  taking 
the  command,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Law- 
rence received  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  Chesapeake  being 
mnch  disabled,  he  was  asked  ^'  if  the  colors  should  be  struck  *,**  j^^^^  ^ 
he  replied,  **  no,  they  shall  wave  while  I  live."  Becoming  hawnam. 
delirious,  he  contkonlly  cried,  '*doa*t  ^ve  up  the  ship." 
At  the  moment  of  his  being  earvled  below.  Captain  Broke 
succeeded  in  boerdinff  &e  Chesapeake,  and  the  British  low- 
ered her  eolors.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  was  seventy 
kiUed  and  sixty>three  wounded ;  the  Britbh  about  half  the 
nnmber. 

The  Shannon  carried  her  prize  into  Halifax,  and  there  the 
heroic  Lawrence,  who  had  survived  his  defeat  but  (ckB  days, 
was  interred  with  every  mark  of  honorable  distinctian.    His  Hii  bmuO. 
pall  was  borne  by  the  eldest  captains  in  the  British  navy,  who 
mourned  him  with  a  generous  Mapathy. 

Another  naval  disaster  soon  followed.    The  United  States'    Aug.  u. 
■sloop  of  war,  Argus,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Allen,  was  ^^^^^^ 
'captured,  in  St.  George^s  channel,  b^  the  British  rioop  of  tbePeliMa. 
war,  Pelican.    The  Ums  of  the  Americans  was  ibrty,  that  of 
the  British  only  eight.    Allen,  mortally  wounded,  died  tn 
England.    Like  Lawrence,  he  received  every  attention  while 
living,  and  an  honorable  burial  when  dead. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  American  seamen  were  again    Se^4. 
victorious.    The  brig  Enterprise,  sailing  from  Portland  bar-  Irf—J? 
bor,  fell  in,  the  same  day,  with  the  British  brig,  Boxer.    Soon    toret  Um 
after  the  action  began.  Lieutenant  Burvowfli,  wlio  comiinnded     Bonr. 
the  American  brig,  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  rctfosed  to 
be  carried  below.    In  his  last  moments  he  begged  that  his 
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PART  IV.  fy^  might  not  be  stnick.    Lieutenant  M'Call,  on  wbom  the 
FVMOD  u.  command  devolyed,  gave  orders  to  board  the  enemy ;  but 
CBAP.  1.    Qaptain  Blyth,  like  his  brave  antagomat,  had  fallen;  the 
^^^^\/^%_^  British  brig  had  become  unmanageiMe,  and  the  crew  cried 
1818.    out  for  quarter.    They  could  not  pull  down'their  colors,  for 
mittden°of  ^^  "^^le  nailed  to  the  mast.    The  l^odies  of  the  ctmunand- 
the  two  brigs  ers  were  received  at  Portland  with  tokens  of  the  highest  re- 
^°|^^    spect :  masters  of  vesseb  rowed  them  ashore  with  the  fune- 
ral' stiDil^  of  4he  oar,  while  minute-guns  were  fired  by  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor ;  and  their  last  obsequies  were  perform- 
ed by  the  cfivil  and  military  authorities  of  the  i^ace. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Commodore  Rodgers  returned 

fipom  a  long  cruise,  in  which  he  had  circumnavigated  the 

British  isles,  and  explored  the  Atlantic.    He  did  not  gain  any 

Qj^j^  ^    signal  victory,  but  he  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country, 

Gonmodoro  ^7  harassing  the  British  commerce ;  having  captured  twelve 

R^^^s^n-    merchant  vessels,  and  taken  many  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  X 

Tke  CiMk  War. 


The  €i«ekt     iIn  the  meantime  causes  were  operating,  which  resulted  in 

>i«i>^».   a  bloody  wto  with  the  Creek  Indians.    Their  lands  lying 

™^]||^^^'  Within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  Were  secured  to 

them  by  the  national  power.     Great  and  successfiil  exertions 

had  beea  made  by  benevolent  individuals,  as  well  aa  by  the 

government,  to  instruct  them  ia  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Their  early  habits  and  prejudices  were  not,  however,  rooted 

out ;  and. some  of  them  wished  to  return  to  Uieir  former  state. 

At  this  time,  Tecumseh  came  among  them.    He  urged  them, 

1818.    ^y  o^ory  motive  which  could  reach  their  nature,  to  shake  off 

Tecumieh  the  oppressions  of  civilizec^ife,  return  to  their  wild  and  fear- 

^^^^^^P  less  independence,  and  set  hounds  to  the  futher  progress  of 

the  whites ;  ever  enforcing  the  principle,  that  to  the  Indians 

belonged  the  land  in.  common  ;^-^hat  they  had  no  right  to  msJLe 

a  permanent  division,  a^ong  themselves,  much  less  to  sell  the 

soil  given  them  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  plea  prevailed ;  and  the  deeks.  manifested  such  signs 

of  hostility,  that  the  settlers  in  the  most  exposed  situations 

took  refh^  ia  forts  which  were  erected  for  their  security. 

One  of  these  was  Fort  Mims  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  which 

was  now  filled  with  alarmed  families.    Major  Beasely,  the 

^&.?^'     commander,  had  received  repeated  warnings  of  an  intended 

guiaMcnof  Attack  by  the  Indians,  but  had  delayed  to  make  suitable  prep- 

FortMima.  aratipn.     At  BOon-day,  the  fort  was  suddenly  sunounded. 
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At  first,  the  garrison  stood  their  ground,  and  i'epulsed  the  sav-  PART  IV. 
ages ;  hut  they  retui^^ed,  drove  the  besieged  into  the  houses,  period  n. 
and  set  'them  on  fire.     Dreadful  was  Ae  xndssacre.     Only  chap.  z. 
seventeen,  out  of  three  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  v>i-v^^ 
escaped  to  bear  fhe  sonrowfiil  tidings  to  the  surroimdihg  in- 
habitants. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  abroad.    Tennessee  sent  forth    1819. 
2,000  men,  under  General  Jackson,  and  500  under  General  Forces  ua- 
Coffee.     Georgia  dispatched  General  Floyd  with  950  militia,  CoffeeTmS' 
and  400  friendly  Indians ;  while  Missisuppi  sent  a  body  of     Floyd, 
volunteers,  under  General  Claiborne. 

General  Jackson  met  and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Tallade-     ^^  _ 
ga,  losing  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.     Two  hun-  Jackwrn  is 
dred  and  ninety  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  Tallade^ 
the  field.    ' 

The   Hillabee  towns  were  next  destroyed  by  the  Ten- 
nesseeans,  and  sixty  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  killed.  *  ^^' 

General  Floyd,  with  950  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  400  :  ^0^,20. 
friendly  Indians,  encountered  the  Creeks  at  Autossee.    This    Oenenl 
was  their  sacred  ground,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  its  de-    F^^^ 
fenpe,  but  were  overcome.     Four  hundred  of  their  houses 
were  burned,  and  200  of  their  bravest  warriors  slain ;  among 
whom  were  the  kings  of  Autossee  and  Tallahassee.     Of  the 
Americans,  fifty  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

General  Claiborne,  with  the  Mississippi  volunteers,  gained    Dee.  23. 
an  important  victory  over  the  Indians,  linder  their  prophet-  Eccmach* 
leader,  Weatherford,  on  his  holy  ground  at  Eccanachaca. 

General  Jackson's  army  was  diminished  by  the  return  of 
those  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  sixty  days  more 
would  close  that  of  a  second  body  of  volunteers,  who  now 
joined  him.    '  But  Jackson  used  their  time  well.     Co-operating 
with  General  Floyd,  the  two  armies  entered  the  Indian  coun- 
try in  dififerent  directions.     Twice  the  savages  made  night  at-  Jjf^JJ^Se 
tacks  on  the  army  of  Jackson,  and  once  on  that  of  Floyd,  but  Jackaon  and 
in  neither  case  did  they  find  these  generals  unprepared,  and     Flojrd. 
the  defeat  was  their  own. 

But  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Creeks  remained  unsubdued. 
They  strongly  fortified  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  called  bv^ 
the  Indians,  Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites,  Horse-shoe-bend. 
Nature  and  art  had  rendered  this  a  place  of  great  security. 
They  erected  a  breastwork  from  Bye  to  eight  feet  high,  Across 
the  peninsula,  where  a  thousand  warriors  had  collected.    This 
could  not  be  approached,  without  expoBure  to  double  and  cross  jj|^^^ 
fires  from  the  Indians,  who  lay  behind  their  works.     General    fenu  the 
Jackson,  aided  by  General  Cofi^ee,  surrounded  and  stormed  S^SI^x!* 
the  fortifications.     The  regulaxs,  led  on  by  Colonel  Williams     ****?•"• 
and  Major  Montgomery,  advanced  first  to  the  charge.    The 
combatants  fougfit  through  the  port^holes,  musket  to  musket. 
At  this  time,  Major  Montgomery,  leaping  on  the  wall,  called 
to  his  men  to  mount  and  follow.    Scarcely  hid  he  spoken, 

23* 
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PABT^.  when  a  ball  strudk  him  Upon  the  head,  and  he  fell  iifeleae  to 
i^SRioDiL  the  ground.  His  soldiers  obeyed  his  command^  and  fol- 
oHAP.  zi.  lowed  his  example ;  and  though  the  Creeks  fotight  with  des- 
^■^'^^^^^^  peration,  yet  they  were  entirely  defeated. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  on  the  peninsula,  and 
many  were  drowned  oi  shot,  in  attempting  to  cros^  the  river. 
General  Jackson's  loss,  including  the  fhendly  Indians,  was 
fifty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded.  This 
victory  ended  in  the  submissfoin  of  the  remaining  wairioiB,  and 
the  consequent  termination  of  the  war. 

Among  those  who  threwthemselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 

victors,  was  Weatherfbrd,  who  was  equally  distinguished  fat 

his  taienis  and  cruelty.     "  I  am  in  your  power,^'  said  he,  **  do 

%!^Ar^  with  me  what  you  pleaseJ    I  have  done  the  white  people  sD 

Wetthei^    the  harm  I  could.    I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them 

ftid.       bravely.    There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice.     I  have 

none  now ;  every  hope  is  ended.    Once  I  could  Hnlmatir  my 

warriors  to  battle ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.    They  can 

no  longer  hear  my  voice ;  their  bones  are  at  Talhishatches, 

Talladega,  £lmukfsn,  and  Tohopeka^     While  there  was  a 

chance  of  snccess,  I  never  supplicated  peace.;  but  mypompliB 

are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself 

1814.        C^ng  the  summer,  a  trea^  ik  peace  was  conchided  with 

,AQg.  ^    the  conquered  Creeks,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Uni- 

^|J^[J^  ted  Stat€is«     General  Jackson  recnmed  ta  Tennessee,  and  was 

soon  after  appointed  to  succeed  General  Wilkinson  in  the 

command  of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PoHtical 


181S.        Dtaufo  the  spring  of  1813,  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rnasia, 
Ifn'^jI'SBn  yi^]£^  ^  laudable  zeal  to  spare  mankind  from  the  desolations  of 
'  war,  offered  his  mediation  in  the  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.    On  the  part  of  the  republic,  tiie 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  John  Quincv  Adams,  Albeit 
Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  were  dispatched  to  Rnasia,  to 
ra^et  and  negotiate  with  such  commissioners  as  Great  Britun 
might  choose  to  aj^pcMnt.    That  power,  however,  had  declined 
the  mediation  of  Alexander,  but  offered  to  treat  for  peace  di- 
Commiii-    rectly  with  the  United  States.     In  pursuance  of  this  proposi- 
iioooi*  to    tion,  to  which  the  American  government  acceded,  Messrs. 
vmutmLt  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Bayard,  in  the  month  of  August,  pro- 
it  GhflBt.    ceeded  to  Ghent,  the  place  of  meednff  agreed  on,  and  there 
met  Lord  GaiiiKer,  Henry  Golbourn,  and  Willism  Adaan,  esm- 
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misakmers  on  the  part  of  Gre^t  Britain.  On  that  of  America,  PART  TV, 
Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  were  addeti  to  d^  glen-  period  n. 
tlemen  already  named.  ««*'•  «• 

On  account  of  the  critical  state  of  the  cotmtiy,  congress  ^^•^>^^^^ 
deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  an  extra  session',  and  accordingly     1913. 
met  on  the  24th  of  May.     Their  most  urgent  business  was  to    nJSnw 
provide  means  of  replenishing  the  es^iansted  treasuiy ;  and,  meetuf^- 
notwithstaading  tlie  .clamors  of  the  payhr  opposed  to  the  war,  ^"^"'°* 
they  proceeded  with  firmness  and  decision.  *firiSe«' 

Tbey  agreed  on  a  system  of  int^al  duties ;  laid  taxes  vroitbyofilto 
on  lands  and  houses,  distilled  liquors,  refined  sugars,  retailer's  '^«™**<«- 
licences,  carriages^  sales  at  auction,  and  bank  notes ;  and 
they  authorized  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.     Con-     '  M' 
gress  adjourned  on  the  2d  of  August. 

Among  other  important  subjects,  embraced  iii  the  president's  _P^  ^ 
message,  at  the  regular  sessiob,  was  that  concerning  the  right  aMirion^mr 
of  expatnation,s.on  which  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been    menoes. 
BO  long  at  issue,  and  from  which  the  most  tragical  consequen- 
ces .  were,  at  that  period,  apprehended.     Forty  persons,  natives  B°?SL°*bat 
of  Britain,  but  who,  by  a  long  residence,  had  become' natgx^l-  nluttnlized 
ized  in  America,  had  been  ti^en  in  arms  against  the  British  Americati. 
nation,  and  w^re  sent  to  the  land  of  their  birm,  there  to  under- 
go a  lada}  for  treason.    The  American  government,  feeling 
Itself  bound  to  protect  them,  had  put  in  cloise,  confinement  an 
eqaai  number  of  British  soldiers,  with  a  notification,  that  if 
violence  was  done,  the  same,  in  kind  and  degree,  should  be 
inflicted  in  return.    In  .re^taliation  for  this  step,  the  British 

Sovemment  put  in  confinement,  with  a  similar  threat,  double 
le  number  of  American  o6Scers  of  the  lower  grades.  This 
measure  had  also  been  retaliated,  and  an  equal  number  of 
British  officers  selected. 

Th^  subject  was,  however,  adjusted,  by  the  exchange  of 
all  prisoners,  except  the  first  forty,  who  had  been  sent  for 
trial ;  and  concerning  these^  the  American  government  reser- 
ved a  right  to  retaliate,  in  case  any  violence  should  thereafter 
be  done  thbm. 

Another  m'essage  was  soon  after  received  fix)m  the  presi-    £mb«i9> 
denty  recommending  an  enibargo  upon  exports,  to  deprive  the      laid, 
enemy  of  supplies  from  our  ports  and  with  a  design  to  pro- 
tect the  American  commerce,  and  completely  prohibit  British 
manufactures.     This  measure,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  adopt-  it  is  Tiolent 
ed  by  congress,  but  it  was  .considered  by  the  opposition,  as  ly  opposed, 
annoying  ourselves  more  than  our  foes,  and  condemned  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive. 

These  commeroial  restrictions  were  ndt,  however,  of  long 
continuance.  Mighty  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  Europe, 
and  changing  the  policy  of  America.  Napoleon  was  now  a 
powerless  exile  on  a  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
ports  of  Europe  were  open  to  Englan^.    Under  these  circum- 
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PART  IV.  Stances,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  embargo  and  non-importa- 

PBUonn.  tion  acts  were  both  discontinued. 

OHAF.  «i.       The  condition  of  the  army  required  and  received  the  atten- 

^'^^>^'^^^  tion  of  con£^es8«  A  bill  was  passed  early  in  the  session,  gir- 
1818.     iag  to  those  who  should  enlist  for  five,  years,  or  daring  the 

forUie^re^  war,  the  unprecedented  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

of  th^  anny.  fouT  doUars  ;  anpl  to  any  person  who  should  procure  an  able 
bodied  recruit,  was  given  further  the  sum  of  eight  dollais. 
Ah  appropriation  of  Bre  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made, 

BteamlMtte-  for  the  bmlding  of  one  or  more  floating  batteries,  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 


CHAPTEH  XII. 

Campaign  of  1814. 


General  Wilkinson  had  remained  inactive  at  French 

Mills,  until  early  in  February,  whenj  having  received  ordetB 

from  the  secretary  of  war,  he  detached  General  Brown,  with 

J^**    2,000  troops,  to  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  after  destroying 

Storea  at    ^9  barracks,  he  retired  to  Plattsburg.    The  enemy,  takmg  ad- 

Makma  de-  vantage  of  this  movement,  made  an  mcursion  as  far  as  Malone, 

***^*^     and  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  public  stores  there  kept,  which 

had  belonged  to  the  cantonment  of  'French  Mills. 

Movements  of  General  Wilkinson,  which  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  an  attempt  again  to  invade  Canada,  caused  the  British 
commander  to  order  2,000  men,  under  Major  Hancock,  to  forti- 
fy themselves  at  La  CoUe  Mill,  near  the  river  Sorel.     General 
^_     ^      Wilkinson  advanced,  and  on  ihe  succeeding  day  made  an  at- 
CoUe.      ^^'     ^  sortie  from  the  building  ended  in  his  repulse,  and  the 
loss  of  100  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.     Such  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  measures  brought  public  censmre  upon  this 
Wilkinaon  general.     He  was  trie^  before  a  court«-martial  at  Troy,  New 
tried.       York,  where  he  was    nominally  acquitted  of  &e  charges 
brought  against  him. 

The  British  army  of  Lower  Canada  now  withdrew  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  stationed  near  St.  Johns,  for  secu- 
ring the  entrance  of  a  fleet  into  Lake  Champlain. 

During  the  autumn,  and  winter,  Macdonough,  the  American 

commodore  on  this  station,  had  labored  with  great  industry  to 

provide  a  naval  force  on  this  lake,  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

May.       The  flotilla  was  lying  in  the  Otter  river,  at  Vergennes ;  and  it 

dM«^t£  ^^  ^®  object  of  the  British  to  destroy  it,  before  it  should 

Amenean    make  its  appearance  on  the  lake.     Apprised  of  this,  Macdo- 

f  JS^h^n  nough  caused  a  battery  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 

plain.    '  er.    On  the  12th  of  May,  the  British  fleet  entered  the  lake. 

They  attacked  the  battery,  but  were  repulsed. 
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Mi^  .^»I^g  and  CapUin  Woolsej  we^e  appcmiled  to  PART  If, 
conrey  the  nayai  stores  from  Oswego  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  period  n. 
British  having  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  at  the  former  <»AP-zn. 
place.  A,  British  party  intending  to  attack  them,  were  drawn  "^-^"^^^^ 
into  an  ambuscade  which  they  formed,  and  133  of  their  .nmn- 
ber  were  taken  pnsohers. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  Ameiicans  were  in 
possession  of  all  their  former  territory  at  the  west,  except  fort    1814. 
Mackinaw.     On  the  21  st  of  February,  Captain  Holmes  was     J®**-  ^*- 
detached  from  Detroit,  with  180  men,  to  di^odge  a  party  of  Holj^!witli 
British  who  were  stationed  on  the  river  Thames.     When  with-    i^  m«f 
in  fifteen  miles  of  his  destination,  he  received  intelligence  that   ^^  ^^' 
about  300  of  the  enemy  were  within  one  hour's  march  of  him. 
He  retired  five  miles,  where  he  was  attacked  .on  all  sides ;  but 
he  bravely  stood  his  ground,  and  forced  the  British  to  retreat, 
with  a  lo$s  of  sixty-nine  men. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  government  of  Qreat 
Britain  had  been  much  occupied  with  affairs  nearer  home,  but  ^ 
when  her  military  and  naval'  forces  were  liberated  from*  Euro-  en^^^ 
pean  warfare,  sh^  directed  her  energies  to  this  continent,  ing  to  Am«r- 
Two  distinct  systems  appear  to  have  been  determined  on  ift       ^^* 
the  British  cabinet ;  one,  having  for  its  object  the  invasion  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  other,  the  protection  of  Canada,  and  the 
conquest  of  so  much  of  the  adjoining  territory  as  might  guard 
that  povince  from  future  danger.    To  effect  these  objects,  a  ^^?^  ^, 
formidable  army  of  fourteen  £ousand,  who  had  fought  under    r^^^* 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  Can-  troop*  sent 
ada ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  naval  force,  with  an  ad-       ^''^' 
equate  numbet  of  troops,  was  directed  against  ihe  maritime 
frontier  aX  the  United  States,  to  maintain  a  strict  blockade, 
and  ravage  the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.. 

The  northern  sea^^oast  experienced  little  molestatiou,  until 
the  spring  of  1814,  when  the  British  ascended  the  Connect!-  ^^^^ 
cut  river  to  Essex,  where  they  destroyed  shipping,  to  the  val-  ^f  shi^g 
ue  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  reason  of  the  dis-    at  Emex. 
tinction,  which  was  thus  made  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
is  expressed  by  a  British  historian,  in  the  concluding  senti- 
ment of  the  foUowing  paragraph. 

"  After  the  faU  of  Napoleon,  it  was  held  in  this  country," 
says.  Baines,  '*  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  United  States,  thdt  Britain, 
so  long  the  undisputed  itiistress  of  the  ocean,  would  soon  be  Bainea'  m- 
able  to  sweep  from  the  seas  the  ships  of  America ;  and  that  ^e'li^f^ 
those  trodps,  which  had  acquired  so  much  glory  when  con-  in  Enghmd 
tending  with  the  veteran  armies  of  Europe,  would  no  sooner  'l^^"^ 
show  memselves  oh  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  the  ^^ 

panic-struck  soldiers  of  the  United  States  would  be  driven  far 
within  their  own  frontiers.  These  pleasing  illusions  were 
heightened  by 'the  hope,  that  England  would  soon  be  able  to 
£ctate  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  republic ;  or  at  least,  that 
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PAET IV.  die  Bj^MidxNr  of  Britirii  tnumpl»L  and  the  pwetoM  of  Ameri- 
ntiMxn.  can  embanasameiitB,  would  indaceand  eaeoiin^  the  ishabi* 
ovAP.  xm.  tania  of  ike  nortlfeem  states,  to  f<»iii  asepante  govemmoot, 

mder  the  protectiofli  of  the  cmwn  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  ac- 

malty  vader  the  away  of  her  sceptre.'' 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  Nivgiia  Fkontiar. 


GsNSAAL  &ROWN,  in  c<»ducttng,  aa  has  been  relate^  2fiQ0 
of  the  army  of  General  Wilkinson,  from  French  Mills  towards 
the  Niagara  frontier,  stopped  at  Sackett!s  Harbor.  Here  his 
force  ccmsisted  .of  two  bngades  y  the  first  under  General  Seol^ 
the  second,  under  GeaersI  Ripley^  These;  able  officers  were 
diligently  occupied,  during  the  first  p^  of.  the  campai^^  in 
disciplimng  their  troops,  and  preparing  them  for  action. 

In  June,  General  Brown  marched  his  army  to  Bufiaio^  ex* 

f  ®^^: ,  pecting  to  invade  Canada.     Here  were  added  to  his  annyi 

General     'I'owson's  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  commanded  by 

Bmwto      General  Porter,  making,  in  the  whole,  about  3,500  men.     On 

MiaiM.  u!d  *^®  second  and  third  of  July,  0iey  crossed  the  Niagara^  and 

taStPoit  invested  Fort  Erie,  where  the  garrison,  amounting  to  100  men, 

'  &!••       surrendered  without  resistance. 

On  the  4th,  the  brigade  under  General  Scott,  with  Toweon's 
^^^^  wm  ^^^^^9  advanced  from  Fort  Erie  along  the  bank  of  the  Ni« 


die  enemy,  agara,  to  Street's  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  river  iirom  the 
southwest,  and  here,  being  within  a  mile  andLa  half  of  the  ene- 
my, he  halted.  General  Brown,  with  the.  remaining  brigade, 
arrived  at  the  same  place  at  midnigjbt,  and  General  Porter,  with 
the  volunteers,  at  sunrise.  The  British  army,  3,000  stscong, 
and  commanded  by  General  Riall,  occupied  a  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chippewa* 

The  battle  of  die  5th  commenced  with  a  skirmish,  in 
which  a  detachment,  under  General  Porter,  surprised  and 
defeated  a  body  of  Indians;  but. they  being  reinforced,  in 
their  turn  drove  the  Americans,  who  retreated,  bravely  fight- 
ing. The  main  body  of  the  British  advanced ;  and  General 
Bittm^of    ^'^^^^  P^^  ^  whole  camp  in  motion.     General  Ripley  was 

Chippewa,  sent  to  the  left,  to  the  aid  of  Porter,  while  General  Scott, 
crossing  the  creek,  drew  up  his  brigade  in  oxder  of  battle,  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  king's  regiment,  and  that  of  the 
royal  Scots.  They  outnumbered  the  republican  troops  in  the 
field  by  more  than  one-third,   and  were  the  veterans  who  had 

<*«^««of  fought  and  conquered  by  the  side  of  Wellington,  and  of  whom 
9npS3r  many  of  the  English  had  predicted,  that  they  would  re-colo- 
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nisEe  America*  The  officers  aad.soldierB  of  llie  republic  had,  i^AJEtTiy. 
at  the  most,  but  two  years  experience  ;  and  many  of  ^ran  had  peuodh. 
neTer  before  been  in  batde.  Here  then  they  met  in  fair  and  <>b^'  sw. 
open  fight,  arm  to  arm,  and  breast  to'  bi^east.  v^^^^^h^/ 

General  Scott  led  on  his  men,  while  his  officers  nobly  sec- 
onded his  exerticMis.  The  conflict  was  bloody ;  but  the  ral-  tS14. 
or  of  America  preyailed.  -  The  Teterans  gave  way,  and  re-  "^J^JJj*** 
treated,  while  the  Americans  pursued,  defeating^them  at  every 
point,  until  at  length  their  retreat  'being  changed  to  a  tout, 
they  sought  the  shelter  of  their  entrenchments.  So  decisire 
had  been  the  moi%ments  of  General  Scott,  that  the  enemy 
were-  totally  defeated  before  the '  brigade  of  General  Ripley 
was  brought  into  action.  General  Brown  now  ordered  tm 
the  artillery  to  Imtter  their  works  ;  but  the  day  was  spent,  and 
their  batteries  so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

In  tfaia  engagement.  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  royal  Scots, 
and  Colonel  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,.  late  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  were  both  severely  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enen^  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  514 ; 
that  of  the  Americans,  326.' 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  British  troops,  commanded    Oenenl 
by  General  Drnmmond,  were  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,    AnU  m- 
near  Burlington  Heights,  and  at  York.     Soon  after  the  battle  ^||!^^|^ 
of  Chippewa,  General  Riall  fell  back  to  fort  George,  where    byDmin- 
in  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  when  his  army      ™o«^ 
amounted  to  5,000,  of  whom  1 ,500  were  militia  and  Indians. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  the  American  camp. was  removed 
from  Street's  Creek  to  Queenstown,  and  from  thence  Gene- 
ral Brown  marched  to  invest  fort  George ;  but  finding  unex-     Qener^ 
pected  dificulties,  he  retired  from  that  position,  and  on  the  Brown  UIi» 
a3d,  took  post  at  Chippewa.     He  had,  however,  previously  ctef,L^ 
sent  his  wounded  and  heavy  baggage  across  die  strait  to 
Schlosser,  near  the  Falls,  intending  at  the  time,  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25Ch,  General  Brown*  received  in- 
formation from  General  Swift,  who  had  the  care  of  the  wound- 
ed, that  the  enemy  were  at  Queenstown,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment threatened  his  stores  at  Schlosser.     At  this  intelligence. 
General  Brown  detached  General  Scott,  with  his  brigade  and  g^.  ^ 
Captain  Towson's   artillery,  to  make  a  movement  on  the    tMhneai 
Queenstown  road,  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  thus  divert  falli  in  with 
their  attention  fh)m  his  stores.     Scott  lefl  the  camp  at  four  in  ^'j^^^J** 
(he  afternoon,  moved  along  the  river,  and  passed  the  grand     Lundr't 
cataract,  in  ignorance  that  The  enemy  were  near.     Having      !-•»•• 
proceeded  a  snort  distance  beyond  the  Falls,  he  leafned  that 
the  British  army,  in  great  force,  were  encamped  behind  a 
wood,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  and  that  they 
intended  to  attack  the  Americans  the  next  day.     Scott  imme- 
diately transmitted  this  intelligence  to  his  commander,  and 
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PART  IV.  moved  rapidly  forward  through  the  wood,  till  he  perceived  the 
PERIOD  n.  British  strongly  poated  on  an  eminence,  defended  by  nine 
oHiip.  an.  pieces  of  artiUery.    -He  halted  and  drew  iip  his  men  in  order  of 
v.^v-^»  of  battle,  on  a  level  ground  near  Lundy's  lane,  and  in  front  of 
the  British  poution.    The  artillery  under  Towsoti  commenced 
a  brisk  cannonade,  which  was  returned  by  the  British  battery. 
The  American  cpmbatants  stood  for  more  than  an  honr  and 
maintained  a  contest  against  a  force  seven  times  their  number. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  engagement  commen- 
ced^    Ther  sun  had  now  gone  dowh,  and  darkness  came  on. 
ifil^     No  reinforcement,  appeared.     But  Uie  gallant  band  still  main- 
TheAmeri-  Gained  the  battle,  although  an  officer  reminded  the  general, 
cans  in  a    that  the  rule  for  retiring  was  accomplished,  since .  more  than 
^^^'^    one-fourth  of  his  number  weiie  killed  or  wounded,  among 
,fi^wit&    whom  were  many  of  his  officers*     The  brave  Colonel  Brady 
dmerate    bad  been  the  first  to  form  his  regiment,  and  on  that  the  loss 
^'      fell  heaviest.    Himself  twice  wounded,  he  was  entreated  by 
those  who  observed  him  pale  from  the  losi^  of  blood,  to  quit 
the  field.    ''Not  while  I  can  stand,"  was  the  reply,  worthy  of 
Leonidas. 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  reinforcement  appeared.     Gene- 
ral Ripley,  by  whbm  it  was  commanded,  had  been  ordered  to 
Ripley  ram-  form  his  brigade,  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood  to  the  right  of  Gene- 
fefoes  Scott,  jal  Scott.     But,  finding  that  this  position  was  not  favorable, 
he  took  the  responsibility  of  first  moving  nearer  to  the  Brit- 
ish.    For  this  purpose,  he  was  about  to. pass  the  brigade 
of  Scott,  but  coining  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  found 
that  he  was  suffering  severely  from  their  cannon.     Ripley 
'*tries"^to  ^®Q  conceived  the  bold  thought  of  storming  the  formidable 
take  the  bat-  battery.     '*  Colonel  Miller,"  said  he,  "  will  you  take  yonder 
^J^^^  battery  ?"    "  FU  try,"  said  that  heart  of  oak,  and  at  the  head 
oT  the  twenty-first  regiment,  he  calmly  took  his  course,  march- 
ed up  to  the  mouth  of  the  blazing  cannon,  around  which  the 
enemy  had  rallied,  bayoneted  the  men  while  firing,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  their  guns.     Ripley  had  moved  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  head  of  the  23d  regiment,  to  the  attack  of  the  in- 
fantiy,  and  drove  them  from  the  eminence,  which  was  the  key 
of  their  position. 

Here  Ripley  formed  his  brigade.     General  Porter,  with  his 
volunteers,  was  on  the  right,  and  the  artillery  of  Towson  in 
the  centre.    The  enemy,  rallied  in  their  might,  and  advanced 
to  regain  their  position  and  artillery.    The .  Americans  per- 
ceived that  the  foe  was  coining  on,  but  could  not  distinctly  as- 
certain from  what  point.     The  moon  had  risen,  but  dark  clouds 
were  in  the  heavens,  and  her  Ught  was  fitful.     Sounds  came 
^    .J.      indistmctly  mingled  from  every  quarter.      The  roar  of  the 
Bight  Ok-    cataract,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dyin^r, 
oojntar.     the  discharge  of  artillery,  were  all  heard,  as  weU  as  the  nisli 
of  the  enemy's  attack.     In  this,  situation,  Ripley  gave  his 
troops  the  order  to  wait  till  the  enemy^b  bayonets  touched 
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their  own,  and  take  aim  by  the  light  from  the  discharge  of  PART  IV. 
their  muskets.    The  aim  of  the  Americans  was  good,  and  period  n. 
numbers  of  their  brare  enemy  fell.     Jhey  closed  up  their  c"^^  ^on. 
raiiksi  and  came  on  with  the  bayonet.     The  republicans  stood  '•"^^"^^ 
the  charge,  and  .sturdily  pushed  back  the  thrust.     For  twenty 
minutes  this  deadly  strife  continued,  when  the  yeterans  of 
Wellington  retreated  in  disorder.     But  they  renewed  the  at- 
tack till  they  were  four  times  repulsed,    At  length,  about  Americans 
midnight,  they  ceased  to  contencl,  and  left  their  position  and  "*JJ2!""' 
artillery  to  the  Americans. 

Although  the  brunjt  of  the  battle^  was  on  the  eioainence,  other 
efforts  were  making  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  The  brig- 
ade of  Scott,  shattered  as  it  was,  having  formed  anew,  was 
not  content  to  look  idly  on;  while  their  brethren,  who  had  5j?^^^VJ^ 
stepped  between  them  and  death,  were  now  bleeding  in  their  ^^  batUe.* 
turn.  General  Scott  charged  at  their  head,  through  an  open«>' 
ing  in  Ripley^s  line ;  but  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the 
scene,  he  passed  between  the  fires  of  the*  combatants.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  fight,  taking  his  post  on  Ripley's 
left.  In  another  quarter.  Colonel  Jessup,  with  only  two  hun* 
dred  men,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  brought  them  to.  close 
action,  drove  them  from  the  ground,  and  captured  General 
Riall,  with  other  officers  and  soldiers,  to  a  number  almost 
equal  to. his  own. 

In  this  sanguinary  contest, -the  total  loss  of  the  British  was 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  Generals  Drummond  and 
Riall  were  among  the  wounded.  The  Americans  lost,  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  these, 
eleven  officers  were  killed,  among  whom  were  Major  M'Far- 
land  and  Captain  Ritchie.  Fifty-six  officers  were  wounded, 
among  whom  were  generals  Brown  and  Scott ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  towarck  the  close  of  the  action,  that  the  two* 
generals,  highest  in  command,  were  disabled.  General  Brown, 
on  receiving  his  wound,  gave  notice  to  General  Ripley,  that 
he  was  left  in  command,  but  ordered  him  to  collect  the  wound- 
ed^ remove  the  artillery,  and  retire  to  the  camp  at  Chippewa.  ^^^  . 

Unfortunately,  the  Americans  lost  th^'trophies  of  their  hard-  unfortusate- 
earned  victory,  as  no  means  of  removing  the  captured  artillery  h  ^9^  the 
were  at  hand ;  and  General  Ripley  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  thdr  iriotom 
the  field  of  battle.    The  British,  on  learning  that  the:  Ameri- 
cans had  abandoned  the  field,  re-occupied  it  immediately; 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  their  officers,  in 
their  dispatches  to  their  government,  claimed  the  victory. 

The  American  wrmy  now  reduced  to  1,600,  retired  to  fort 
Erie,  and  proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  strongly  in  that 
position.     The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  followed  them ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  August,  commenced  a  regular  siege.     On     ^^^  4^ 
the  5thf  Genetal  Graines  arrived  at  Erie  from  Sackett's  Har-  Americui 
bor,  and  took  the  command.     Anticipating  an  attack,  the    ^^^ 
Americ  ans  prepared  them^lve^  to  receive  it.  Fcnt  Erie. 
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PAgrnr.      On  the  raoming  of  the  15tk,  the  enen^  adtaaced  in  three 
?BBKM>iL  colnnme,  commanded  byColonela  Drommoad,  Fiacher,  aad 
cBir.  im.  Scott.    The  columna  to  the  right  and  left  repeatedly  attacked, 
"^^r^^  and  were  aa  often  repulsed.    The  centre  eolmmi,  under 
1814.    Dnmuaondy  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  succeeded  in  sealing 
pj^^^]i^^  the  walk,  and  taking  poaseaaion  of  a  bastion.     While  this 
Msaults  die  aavage^man  waa  denying  mercy  to  the  conquered  Americans, 
<^>|^»^  a  banel  of  powder  ben^th  him  became  ignited.    There  was 
'*'^**^^^    a  sodden  crash,  and  bastion,  aaaailanta,  and  assailed,  were 
blown  together  into. the  air«    Those  (tf  the  British  who  snr- 
vived,  fled  in  dismay.    Their  numbers  were  thinned  as  they 
passed  the  American  artillery.    According  to  the  Britisk  offi- 
cial repoct,  their  loss,  on  this  day  was  57  kiHed,  of  whom 
were  Colonels  Scott  and  Oniamond,  319  wounded,  acnd  -539 
missing.    The  total  loss  of  ihe  Americans  was  but  eighty- 
four. 

After  this  repulse,  both  armies  rediamed  in  a  state  of  iaac* 

tirity  for  some  time.     Gpeneral  Gaines  had  been  wounded  by 

Oenerml    the  bursting  of  a  ahell,  and  ihe  command  again  devolTod  on 

^^^    General  Ripley ;  it  waa  ezerciaed,  howetrer,  but  a  short  time, 

aa  General  Brown,  now  recovered  from  his  woonds,«eiitered 

the  fort,  and  resumed  his  functions. 

General        The  American  public  had  become  anzioua  for  the  fate  of 

'^  ^ly^  their  brave  defenders,  and  General  Izard,  by  die  order  of  the 

^^   socntaiy  of  war,  alM^doiung  a  pos^whiehf  femi  the  urml 

of  the  British  troops  at  Montreal,  it  waa  hiizardotts  to  leave, 

marched  from  Plattsburg,  with  5,000  men  for  their  relief. 

The  enemy'  were  daily  receiving  reinforcements,  and  their 

works,  tqK>n  which,  they  labored  with  great  assiduity,  grew 

more  and  more  formidable. 

General  Brown,  learning  that  of  the  tbree  parts  into  which 
the  British  army  was  divided,  two  were  kept  at  the  camp, 
while  the  third  manned  the  batteries,  determined  to  make  a 
sortie,  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  batteries,  and  cutting  off 
the  brigade  on  du^. 
Sept  17.        On  &e  17th  of  September,  at  twelve  o'clock.  General  Por- 
The  Ameri-  igf  i^fi  the  camp  at  ihe  head  of  a  detachment,  to  penetrate 
■ortie  and  ''y  ^  pa«aage  through  the  wood*    Being  perfecny  acquainted 
diaiodge  the  with  the  ground,  he  with  his  men,  tioa  silently  and  circuits 
*^'g^™4>tt8ly  along,  when,  arriving  ^t  their  destined  point,  they  rashr 
ed  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  completely  surprised.     In 
thirty  minutes  they  had  taken  a  blockhouae  and  two  baations, 
spiked  their  guns,  blown  up  their  magazine,  and  made  pris- 
oners of  their  garrison ;   but  the  brave  colonela  GUiaoo  and 
Wood  had  fallen  at  the  head  of  their  colunms.     General  Rip- 
ley arrived  in  seaaon  to  sfaaiB  the  danger  and  the  honor  of 
this  well-planned  and  well-conducted  enterpriae. 

Thus  in  a-  few  hours  were  the  enemy  deprived  of  the  fruit 
of  for^-seven  da3r8'  labor,  of  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  of  1>,000  men,  which  was  their  mn^ber  of 
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IdUed,  wounded,  and  prbonera.  General  Miller,  on  whom  FART  iv. 
the  command  deyoWed,  secured  the  prisonera  and  the  trophies  fbkiod  n. 
of  the  victory,  and  ^eHM>nducted  tne  anay  to  the  fort  in  *'"^-  "^• 
perfect  order.  The  killed  and  woimded  were  300.  Seyoral  '^-^^>^'^^^ 
more  were  missing,  so  that  th^  loss  was  not  much  less  than 
one-third  of  their  whole  nnmber. 

After  the  destmotion  of  his  works  before  Fort  Erie,  Qem^  rJf"^^: 
ral  Dmmmond  broke  tqp  his  camp,  and  retired  on  the  ni^t  of  ]^.|^|^^ 
the  21  St,  to  his  entrenchments  behind  Chippewa. 

Soon  after  this,  the  arrival  of  Qeneral  Izard  |4aced  die 
Americans  on  a  footing  which  enabled  them  once  more  to 
commence  offensive  operations  '^  and  leaving  Erie  in  command 
of  Colonel  Hindman^  General  Brown  again  advanced  towards    Oct  20. 
Chippewa.    Near  this  place,  an  affair  occurred  on  the  20th  Colonel  Bit- 
of  October^  in  which  Colonel  BisseU,  with  a  detachment  ^  ^^S^^ 
lyOOO  men,  obtained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  1,200,   of  Twee 
under  the  Marqois  of  Tweedale.  ^«* 

Dnring  the  emnmer  of  this  ^ear,  an  expedition  was  set  on 
foot  to  recover  Mackinaw.    It  was  conducted  by  Major  Cio- 
ghan,  with  the  co-operation  of  part  of  the  fleet  of  Lake  Erie^ 
which  was  for  that  purpose  taken  through  the  straits  into  Uosacoeei- 
Lake  Huron.    The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  several  ^||||^||2 
brave  men  were  lost,  amcmff  whom  was  Captain  -Holmes.  Hackiaaw. 
The  Briiiah  warlike  ^tablishments  at  St.  Josephs,  and  tha 
Sault  de  St  Mariot  were,  howevw,  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

VrtASa^fiaa  tdken  faj  die  Qritisli.^Baltiaiine  tluMtened. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year.  1814,  while  Admiral  Coch|b> 
bisn  was  engaged  in  predatory  wprfare  upon  the  diiores  ojf 
the  ChesapeiuLe,  the  main  protection  of  the  inhabitants  was  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Barney.    Early  in  June,  several  skirmishes  took  place 
betweeivthis  flotilla  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  vessels ;  but  Commodew 
not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  superior  force  of  the  British, . .  ^^"SS  - 
Barney  took  refuge  m  the  Patuzent,  and  was  there  blockaded  the  Petoz!^ 
by  the  British  admiral.  eat 

Now  that  the  armies  which  had  been  en^>loyed  in  Europe, 
were,  by  the  pacification,  left  at  liberty  to  be  brought  over  by 
the  great  navy  of  Britain,  the  nation  supposed  that  they  might  fjj^  w^ 
probably  soon  dictate  a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  United  ^*^gteii. 
States ;  and  an  expedition  was  accordingly  planned,  whose 
object  was  the  capture  of  Washington. 

The  administration  were  not  entirely  inattentive  to  its  de- 
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PART  nr.  fense,  and  that  of  ibe  adjacent  city  of  Baltimore ;  but  their 
7BIIIOD  n.  measures  were  inefficient.     The  national  tetritoiy  had  been 
CHAP.  xiT.  previously  divided  into  liine  military  ^districts.     A  tenth  was 
••^■^^^""^^  now  formed,  embracing  Maryland,  the  District  of  Oolambia, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia.    On  the  4th  of  July,  a  requisition  was 
made  by  the  president,  npon  the  governors  of  these  states  for 
ninety-three  thousand  militia.    Of  these,  fifteen  thousand  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  military  district     One  thousand 
regulars  were  also  to  be'  added,  and  thus  there  was,  numeri- 
cally, a  force  of  sixteen  thousand, men  at  the  dispos^  of  Gen- 
eral y^inder,  who*was  appointed  to  the  command.     But  it  was 
1814.     only  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  invasion,  that  the  order,  au- 
tow  for  the  ^^^^zing  that  general  to  call  for  these  forces,  was  received, 
defense  of  Time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  the  tardy  operation^  of  re- 
WashiagtoiL  publican  governments,  unused  to  war  ;  and  when,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  news  arrived  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at  Bene- 
dict, General  Winder  had  not  collected  more  than  3,000  men, 
and  these  were  undisciplined  and  unacquainted  with  each 
•ther. 
Aug.  17.        ^  ^®  ^'^^  ^^  August,  the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeidce 
Ooohnne'ar-  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  had 
"^**^SS^  been  sent  out  with  a  large  land  force,  commanded  by  Major- 
'"^m.  '  General  Ross,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  British  government,  "to  destroy  and  lay  waste 
such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast,  as  might  be  found 
assailable.''    This  formidable  fleet  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which,  carrjring  General  Ross,  and  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cochrane,  proceeded  up  the  Patuxent ;  one,  under 
Captain  Gordon,  ascended  the  Potomac  ;  and  the  third,  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  went  further  up  the  Chesapeake,  as  if  to 
threaten  Baltimore.    ^  ^ 

On  the  19th,  General  Ross  landed  at  Benedict  with  5,000 
Tiwiv  mBtmA  ^"^^^T  *  ®^  ^"®  20th,  he  •  began  his  march  to  Washington, 
^eVatox*   ^stant  twenty-seven  miles,  keeping  along  the  right  bank  of 
•nt       the  Patuxent.     His  object  was,  in  the  flrst  instance,  to  co- 
operate with  Admiral  Cockbum,  in  the  destruction  of  Commo- 
dore Barney's  squadron,  which  he  had'  for  some  time  been 
P^"*  Sm-  Wockading.     On  the  22d,  the  expedition  reached  Pig  Point, 
nwS^  Bar-  ^ud  descried  the  pendant  of  the  American  flotilla:     On  their 
ney  tode-    approach,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  fleet,  and  sixteen 
*^^jjy       out  of  seventeen  boats  were  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  British  were  now  distant 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Washington. 
Aug.  20.        On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  General  Winder,  apprised  of 
American    ^f  the  danger  of  the  capital,  advanced  from  it  towards  the 
Wmder,  ad-  ^nemy,  and  on  the  22d  encamped  near  Marlborough.      Com- 
vanoes  jfrom  modore  Barney  here  united  his  marines  with  Winder^s  army. 
Waaiungum.  ^he  president  of  the  United  States,  with  General  Armstrong, 
^^J^    'who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Eustis  as  secretary  of  war,  and  some 
^"'^      of  the  other  heads  of  departinent,  here  visited  the  camp 
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It  was  resolved  to  fall  back  nearer  to  the  capital.  The  same  PART  IV. 
Tetreatinff  policy  was  pursued,  until  General  Winder  had  re*'  pbrIod  n. 
crossed  Sue  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Here  he  made  ..<'"^p*  »^- 
proyijiions  for  guarding  the  bridge,  it  being  supposed  the  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
enemy  Would  attempt  the  capital  from  this  point. 

In  the  meantime,  the  militia  from  Baltimore,  under  General 
Stansbury,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Washington.    These,  to 
the  number  of  2,200^  including  a  company  of  artillery,  rested, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  near  Bladensburg.     Being  under  orders 
to  join  General:  Winder,  they  commenced  their  march  on  ^e 
morning  of  tlie  24th.     But  it  was  now  discovered,  that,  al- 
though that  general,  or  those  under  whose  direction  he  acted,     1814. 
liad  carefully  set  a  trap  at  the  great  bridge  on  the  east  branch,    ^Ene«^. 
the  British  commander  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  it;  but   owTmd 
had  taken  for  safety  a  more  circuitous  route,  and  was  march- 
ing past  Washington,  to  gain  the  Bladensburg  road,  on  the 
north. 

General  Stansbury  now  met  an  order  from  Winder  to  re*     General 
trace  his  steps  to  Bladensburg,  and  there  give  battle  to  the  S^wbuiy. 
enemy.     Al&ough  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  ^  ^ 
season,  he  obeyed.    On  his  march  he  -was  met  by  Colonel 
Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been  scouring  the  adja- 
cent country  for  volunteers.    He  proposed  to  Stansbury  to 
make  a  movement  in  order  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear  ^  bnt 
that  general  being  under  orders  to  the  contrary,  did  not  feel  at    ^og.  24. 
liberty  to  follow  this  judicious  counsel.    About  noon  he  met  Americans 
the  enemy  near  Bladensburg.     General  Winder  soon  came  ^qJII^^^ 
up  with  the  main  body.  .  The  president  and  heads  of  depart-      buig. 
roent  were  on  the  field,  but  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
doubtful,  and  they  had  documents  of  importance  to  secure, 
all  left  it  about  the  time  the  battle  began,  except  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, who  was  active  in  form&ig  and  bringing  forward  the  caval- 
ry of  General  Stansbury.    The  contest  which  ensued,  termma^ 
ted  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of  the 
American  troops.    Many  of  the  militia  fled.    Commodore  Bar- 
ney, with  his  400  marines  and  a  small  battery,  fought  valiantly, 
and  for^some  time  held  the  enemy  in  check ;  bnt  he  was  at 
length  wounded  and  made  prisoner.     The  regulars  and  mili- 
tia of  the  district  of  Columbia  stood  their  ground  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  they  left  the  field  and  retreated  towarfl^Wash- 
ington. 

They  were  now  joined  by  fresh  militia  firom  Virginia,  and  Tbey  rally 
upon  the  heights  they  formed  again,  and  once  more  interposed  ne«r  Wsali- 
a  barrier  between  Washington  and  its  invaders.     But  on  sur-  "*fShatmS^ 
veying  their  numbers,  wasted  by  the  fli^t  of  the  timid,  and 
the  fall  of  the  brave,  they  were  found  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  its  defense. 

General  Ross  entered  Washin^jton  at  eight  in  the  evening,     General 
and  with  that  barbarism  which  distinguished  the  Goths  and  ^^f°S^ 
Vandals  of  the  middle  ages,  but  which  is  unknown  to  civili-  "^^ 
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PART  IV.  zed  warfkre,  his  troops  burnt,  not  only  the  capital,  -which 

>^ODn7  in  an  unfinished  state,  bat  its  extensire  library,  records,  and 

cBAP.  «v.  other  collections,  if^>«rtaining  not  to  war,  bat  to  peace  and 

^-^'*^^'"^^  civilization.     The  public  offices  and  the  president's  home 

1814.     were  wantonly  sacrificed,  together  with  manypriTate  dinri- 

RM«'?men  ^S"-    "^^  public  storei^  at  Sie  navy-yard,  and  Uie  veeeels  on 

Washing-   the  Stocks  haul  been  burned  by  order  of  the  president,  to  pre- 

taai  bona  yent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.    The  expesk- 

den?^'    sive  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  destroyed.     The 

loss  of  public  property  alone,  amounted  to  one  million  of 

dollars.  ' 

The  British,  though  they  had  entered  die  capital,  had  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  people,  to  sati^  them  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  keeping  possession.    Greneral  Ross  left  it  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sdlh,  and  reached  the  fleet,  still  in  the  Pa- 
tuxent,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
Americui        The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  battle  of  BladenMnirg, 
**^l2s  ***^  was  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  249. 
Their  loss  during  this  expedition,  amounted  to  4()0  killed  and 
wounded,' and- 500  either  taken  prisoners  or  deserted. 
British  bar-      Had  the  Britisb  confined  themselves  to  the  capture  and  de- 
ibMMm  de-  struction  of  public  property  aj^'roprilited  to  warlike  purposes, 
^1,^^^     the  Americans  would  have  Mt  deeply  their  humiliatlMiy  and 
the  resentment  of  the  nation  mi]^t,  as  was  expected  in  Eng- 
land, have  fallen' upon  the  public  servants ;  but  the  manner  in 
^R^ch  the  advantage  was  used,  produced,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  a  vindictive  feeling  against  the  conquerore,  which 
swallowed  up  all  minor  resentments,  and  united  the  nation, 
not  in  a  wish  for  pea<$e,  but  in  high  resolvei»  for  war. 
Aaf.37.        ^^  ^®  meantime,  the  squlidron,  under  Captain  Gordon, 
Alexuidria  passed' Op  the  Potomac  without  opposition,  and  appeared  be- 
e^Htnhtet.  ^^  Alexandria,  on  the  27th  of  August.    The  inhabitants  en- 
entered  into  a-capitulation,  by  which  they  delivered  np  their 
merchandise  and  shipping  to  the  enemy ;  who,  aden  with  a 
rich  booty,  returned  to  die  ocean,  though  not  without  being 
much  annoyed  fifom  the  shore  as  they  passed. 

The  squadton  which  had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  under 

British  re-  Sir  Peter  Parker,  landed  about  250  marines,  for  the  pmpose 

pn|M4  *^    of  surprising  200  miHtia;  who  were  encamped  ne&r  Bmlair, 

^•^*     under  Colonel  Reed.    They  w^re  repulsed  with  the  loca  of 

forty-one  killed  and  wounded ;  Sir  Peter  Parker  himself  being 

among  the  latter. 

Admiral  Cochrane  having  received  on  board  his  fleet  the 
elated  conquerors  of  Washington,  the  combined  l&nd  and  sea 
g^^jj     forces  moved  on,  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  to  the  attack 
Tbe  British  of  Baltimore.    After  passring  down  the  Patuxent,  they  aa- 
g2^4jf  cended  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  II th  of  September,  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  from 
Battimore. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  General  Ross,  with  an  army 
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amounting  to  about  5,000,  debarked  at  North  Point,  and  com-  PART  TV, 
menced  his  march  towards  the  city.  period  n. 

General  Smith  commanded  the  whole  force  of  the  defend-  ^'■^p-  '^• 
ers.     Watching  the  moyemente  of  the  enemy,  he  dispatched  ^i^^/'^*^ 
about  2,300  men,  under  General  Strieker,  who,  on  the  11th,    1S14. 
marched  towards  North  Point.     They  halted  at  night  seren  ^^Se  omt 
miles  from  the  city.     On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  informa-  Baltimon. 
tion  was  received  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
Strieker  advanced  to  meet  them.      A  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  parties  ensued,  in  which  General  Ross  was  killed.    PS^^ 
The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who,  having 
the  instructions  of  General  Ross,  continued  to  move  forward. 
An  action  commenced  at  about  half  past  three,  by  a  discharge 
of  cannon  on  both  sides.   After  mftj-nfatinlng  the  contest  for  some    ^^^^ 
time,  the  Ameqcans  gave  way,  and  General  Strieker  retired  Strieker  ze- 
behind  an  entrenchment  on  the  heights,  where  General  Smith      ^"^^ 
was  stationed  with  the  main  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  British  advan^d  within  a    gept  is. 
mile  and  a  lialTof  the  camp,  and  manceuvred  to  draw  fordi  the     General 
Americans  ;  but  General  Smith  had  the  advantage  of  ground  ^^*^J^ 
and  position,  and  wisely  maintained  it.     Col<mel  Brooke  was      duct. 
aware  that  the  republicans  were  superior  to  him  in  numbers  as 
well  as  position;  he  therefore  made  no  attempt  upon  them  du- 
ring the  day,  but  disposed  his  troops  for  a  night  attack. 

In  the  evening,  he  received  a  communication  from  Admiral    ^^^'^'^ 
Cochrane,  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  informing  him  ^m^hmitT^ 
that  Fort  M'Henry  had  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  that  the    and  is  r»- 
cntranee  of  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  by  vessels  sunk  for     P<>1*^ 
that  purpose,  and  that  a  naval  co-operation  against  the  town  Britiahabn. 
and  camp,  was  impracticable.     Colonel  Brooke  not  choosing,  don  the  en* 
therefore,  to  hazard  an  attack,  moved  off  in  the  night ;  and,  on    ^^'l'™^* 
the  15th,  re-embarked  at  North  Point. 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Baltimore,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  "  starrspangled  banner'*  was  still  seen  to  wave 
over  Fort  M'Henry,  and  the  city  was  no  longer  threatened 
with  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Mauie.r— InTaakm  of  Plattabuiig. — Maodonough'a  rietory. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  Commodore  Hardy,  with  eight  ships      ^^'^ 
and  2,000  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  ^Hudy  ^ 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Eastport  and  all  the  makea  a  de> 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  Paasamaquoddy  bay.     Many  of  the  ^^^^J^J^^ 
inhabitants  remained,  but  it  was  on  the  degrading  condition     Maine. 
of  acknowledging  themselves  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

24 
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FARTry.      In  Anguftt,  the  governor  of  New  Bmmwick,  vrifbt  the  aid 
^wvoon.  of  Adnural  Griffith,  invaded  Maine,  took  poeseBBion  ef  Caa- 
cB^p-  XT.   |i||0^  which  had  ba«i  previonsty  evacuated^  and  proceeded  op 
^-^"^^"■^^  the  Penobscot  river  to  Hamden,  where  the  frigate  John  Ad- 
1M4.    ams  had  been  {Placed  for  preservation..    The  militia  who  had 
^m*^  been  stationed  for  its  defense,  fled  on  iheir  approach,  and  the 
""Saof      frigate /was  blown  up,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Maine,     f^^  British.    A  proclamation  was  issned  by  the  council  cf  New 
Brunswick,  declaring  the  cotnttry  eaat  of  the  Penobscot  in 
possession  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  direct  comma- 
nication  was  opened  wvoogh  it,  between  New  BroBBwick  and 
Caaada«    The  Britti^  continued  to  occupy  this  section  of 
Maine  tmtil  the  close  of  t^e  war. 
A-g  9.         A  Britidii  fleet  under  G^nmodore  Hardy  appeared  before 
Batkii  a^  Stonington.    They  landed  and  attacked  at  Afferent  points. 
nim^^t  ®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  finding  that  Gonnecticut  was  attached 
^li^^^lied.  to  the  British  cause,  that  no  wh^e  had  ^irpredaiory  excor- 
dona  been'  met,  t^  the  militaa,  wi&  more  apirit.    Bven  the 
women  shared  the  zeal  for  the  common  cai^se.    AiUff  bom- 
banting  the  place  icft  three  days,  Gommodore  Hardy  drew  ofl 
has  fleet. 
July  and        During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  Britbh  army  m 
sft^SSm  ^^*^  ^•^  augmented  by  another  conmderahle  body  of  those 
Proyoat  u  troops,  wlu>  had,  under  Lord  Wellington,  acquired  experience 
Tm»hm9d,  and  reputation  in  the  w^r  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.     With 
He  nadi-    ^^^  ^^  George  ProvQst  determined  to  invade  America,  by 
tales  en  in-  die  same  route  that  Burg03me  had  formeriy  pursued,  and  pei^ 
vaaioR.     hftpg^  with  ^e  same  expectation  of  -penetrating,  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  Hudson,  to  New  York.     A  pan 
of  his'baggi^e,  like  that  of  Burgoyne,  consisted  of  arms  and 
clothing,  for  Uiose  whom  he  expected  would  flock  to  his  stand- 
ard.    Such  a  belief  had  been  excited  by  the  sioragglers  from 
the  United  States^  who  wished  to  court  favtir  with  3ie  British 
in  Ganada,  and  by  the  republican  piirty  who  had  too  freely  ac- 
cused theiir  oppoiients  widi  being  the  friends  of  the  British. 
Sept.  3.         The  army  at  Plattsburg  having  been  reduced  by  the  depar- 
^  cSi'  ^^®  ^^  General  Izard  for  Fort  Erie,  Sir  George  Provost  con- 
plain,      centrated  his  force  on  the  frontier,  and  entered  the  American 
territory  on  the  3d  of  September.     From  Ghamplain,  he  issued 
Hiaprocla-  a  proclamation,. giving  uie  assurance  that  his  arms  would  on- 
aiMMea  the  ^7  ^^  directed  against  the  gQvemment,  and  those  who  support- 
people  with-  ed  it ;  while  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  peaceful  and 
«»*^|"*|j?-  unoflQnding  inhabitants. 

party,      rjij^^  ^^  ^^  genuine  patriotism  rekindled  in  the  breasts  of 

the  Americans,  when  they  heard  diat  an  invading  en^ny  had 
daredto  call  on  the  people  to  separate  themseh^  from  their 

?>vemment  The  inlutbitants  of  the  northern  part  oi  New 
ork,  and  the  hardy  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains,  without 
distinction  of  party,  rose  in  arms,  and  hastened  towards  the 
scene  of  actiOD. 
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9ir  Odorge  Provost,  at  the  head  of  14,000  troops,  imtrch-  PART  nr. 
ing  in  two  coltimns,  how  advanced  upon  Plattsburg.  One  FBttODn. 
column,  with  all  the  baggage  and  ardllery,  proceeded  by  the  ^*''  '^* 
lake  road,  and  the  other,  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Brisi*  v^^n^^^k^ 
bane,  bjr  Beekmantown. 

Parties  of  the  Americans  were  detached,  who  obstructed    1S14» 
their  way,  by  breaking  down  bridges  and  felling  trees.    On  si^^^-jfL. 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  Major  Wool,  with  a  small  corps  of  reg*  tweeSn^  the 
ulars,  met  General  Brislnine  seven  miles  from  Plattsburg,  advance  of 
where  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.    From  the  superior  force  of  <^^1^ 
the  British,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat,  not,     British. 
however,  without  disputing  the  ground,  and  killing  or  wound* 
ing  '290  of  the  enemy ;  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wellington.     The   Americans  lost  forty-five  in  killed  and 
womided.    Sir  George  arrived  in  the  course  of  die  morning,  ^tsh  folce 
with  the  main  column,  and  encamped  his  whde  army  before      before 
Plattsburg.  Plat»lmi|p. 

The  sitnatibn  of  General  Macomb,  who  had  snc^ceeded  Gen-  situatioii  of 
eral  Ixard  in  command,  was  critieal  in'  the  extreme.    His  the  Amen- 
whole  regular  force  did  not  exceed  2,000,  and  his  fortifica-  *H^5Eaig!* 
tions  were  merely  a  show  of  defense.     Had  Sir  George 
purstied  Major  Wool  across,  the  Saranae,  on  the  morning  ^f 
the  6th,  ho  could  have  taken  with  ease,  the  works  occupied 
by  Macomb  and  his  army,  but  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
two  fleets  should  have  settled  the  supremacy  of  the  lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the   11th  of  September,  Sir  Gieorge    Sept.  ]i. 
formed  his  army  in  two  columns,  preparatory  to  an  assault.   ^^J^'^JJf 
One  column  passed  the  Saranac,  and  placed  itself  in  the  rear   American 
of  the  American  position,  while  the  other  was  in  the  village    ^nay  mo- 
in  front,  ready  to  advance  whenever  the  order  might  be  given,  foj^g^l^ 
or  circumstances  might  justify.     Such  was  the  threatening  noriotiMir 
position  of  the  army,  when  the  British  fleet  made  its  appear-      ^^^ 
ance  in  the  bay  of  Plattsburg.     It  was  commsnded  by  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  was  composed  of  the  Confiance,  a  frigate 
of  thirty-nine  guns,  a  brig  of  sixteen,  two  sioqrps  of  eleven,  and 
several  galleys,  mounting,  in  the  whole,  ninety-five  gnnSj  and 
having  1 ,000  men.    The  American  squadron,  under  Commo* 
dore  Macdonough,  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay,  mounted 
no  more  than  eighty-six  guns,  and  had  only  820  men.    It  con- 
sisted of  the  Saratoga  of  twenty^'six  guns;  the   Eagle  of 
twenty ;  the  Ticonderoga  of  seventeen ;  the  Preble,  of  seven, 
and  ten  galleys. 

The  enemy,  having  the  advantage  in  choice  of  position,  an-    Mudon^ 
chored  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  American  Une,  and  otyhlgakfll 
at  9  o'clock  began  the  fight.    The  surface  of  the  lake  was  un-  "^  bnw««5 
ruffied,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Saratoga  and  Confiance 
poured  upon  each  other  a  destructive  fire,  while  the  smaller 
Teasels  commenced  a  close  and  spirited  action.    The  Eagle        ^  . 
then  cut  her  cable,  and  passing  between  the  Ticonderoga  and  fl^£fci£ 
Saratoga,  increased  the  danger  of  the  American  oommodore^       tA 
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PART  IV,  hj  leaving  him  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's 

PBBiOD  n.  His  guns  were  dismounted,  or  had  become  unmanageable  ; 

oHAP.  zTi.  when,  by  the  skillful  manaravre  of    waring  his  ship,  which 

^^^^v"^^  Commodore  Downie  vsinly  attempted,  he  brought  a  fredi 

broadside  to  bear  upon  the  Confiance,  which  soon  coii^>elled 

her  to  surrender.    The  smaller  vessels  were  of  course  obliged 

to  follow  her  example,  and  the  whole  British  fleet  on  the  lake 

remained  with  the  Americans,  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 

The  British  loss  was  eigluy-four  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  wounded ;  among  the  former  was  Commodwe  Downie. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  fifty4wo  killed  and  fifty-eight 
wounded. 

When  the  engagement  between  the  fleets  began,  the  British 
land  army  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  American  woriLs ; 
but  they  soon  ceased;  for  the  moment  Sir  George  perceived 
that  his  fleet  was  captured,  he  recalled  his  columns  firom  the 
s'^^eom  co^^°>P^<^d  assault,  and,  leaving  behind  him  large  quaatities 
I^vmTi^  of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  he  retreated  in  great  haste 
tm^great  towards  Canada.    The  column  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Ame- 
"''^'      rioans,  was  pursued  by  General  Strong,  of  Yermont,  who 
commanded  the  volunteers.    The  soldiers  of  one  of  the  re- 
treating companies,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  ojc  captured. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bloody  Sea-fig^— The  Hutfoid  Gonventioa. 

Commodore      CoMiiODORE  PoRTSR,  who  had  sailed  in  the  frigate  Essex, 
Po^  with  ii^  cruised  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
the  Po^cT  onomy's  commerce,  having  captured  twelve  armed  whale  ships, 
whose  aggregate  force  amounted  to  107  guns,  and  302  men. 
One  of  these  prizes  was  equipped,  named  the  Essex  Junior, 
and  given  in  command  to  Lieutenant  Downes,  by  whom  it  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  prizes,  made  by  Porter,  to  the  neu- 
tral port  of  Valparaiso. 
Cwimodore      To  meet  the  Essex,  the  British  admiralty  had  sent  out  Com- 
oot  to^mS  Baodore  Hillyar,  with  the  Phebe  frigate,  carrying  fifty-three 
Porter,     guns  and  320  men,  accompanied  by  Captain  Tucker,  with  the 
Cherub  sloop  of  war,  mounting  twenty-eight  guns,  and  having 
180  men.     The  Essex  carried  forty-six  guns  and  250  men, 
and  her  consort  twenty  guns  and  sixty  men. 
Qjjujjjjjjj^j^      On  learning  the  vicinity  of  his  enemy,  Commodore  Porter 
Porter  at  the  Steered  for  the  island  of  Noaheevah,  to  refit.     Of  this  island 
Sindwich    i^q  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government, 

'    calling  it,  in  honor  of  the  president,  Madison's  Island. 
atVaiiNmd-      Leaving  three  of  his  vessels  under  the  charge  of  Lieuten- 
■a        ant  Gamble,  he  proceeded  to  Valparaiso^  and  there,  as  he  ex- 
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peeled  met  witb  Commodore  Hillyar,  who,  for  several  months,  PART  IV. 
had  sought  him.  Finding,  to  his  regret,  that  his  adversary's  period  n. 
force  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  Porter  remained  hlock-  chap.  xti. 
aded  at  Valparaiso,  for  six  weeks.  v^^-^v^^^^ 

Determining  at  length  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  set  sail  with  •  f  §14, 
a  fair  wind,  but  on  rounding  the  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  March  2& 
harbor,  a  sudden  squall  carried  away  his  maintopmast.    Thus  j^^^^^^ 
disabled,  he  anchored  in  a  small  bay  near  the  shore,  hoping  ter  in  con- 
that  the  neutrality  of  th^  place  woidd  protect  -him.     But  the  tact  with  tha 
British  frigate  pressed  on.     Porter  met  her  assault  so  warm-     ^^^^y- 
ly,  that  in  half  an  hour,  the  Phebe  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
repair  her  damages.    She  however  soon  returned,  and  being 
able  to  choose  her  distance,  she  placed  herself  outiof  the  shot 
of  the  guns  of  her  antagonist,  but  where  her  own  of  a  longer 
reach  poured  upoii  the  Essex  a  destructive  fire.     As  the  Ame-  The  battia  of 
xican  saUors  feU  at  the  guns,  others  stepped  into  their  places,  ^  phebe. 
till  in  this  way,- ope  gun  was  manned  the  third  time.'    Porter 
attempted  to  board,  but  his  masts  wjBre  shot  away,  and  his 
ship  was  unmanageable.     He  next  endeavored  to  run  ashore, 
but  the  wind,  shifting,  blew  him  upon  the  raking  fire  of  his 
enemy.     The  Essex  now  burst  into  flames,  and  before  they 
could  be  extinguished,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded. 
Still  the  Americans  kept  up  the  fight     At  kngth  the  commo* 
dore  thought  of  consulting  his  officers  on  the  subject  of  suT'* 
render.     Only  one,  Lieutentant  M'Knight,  remained.    Porter 
then  struck  his  colors ;  but  the  enemy's  firing  continued  ten 
niinutes  afterwards.     Seventy-five  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  crew  of  the  Essex. 

Commodore  Porter  was  sent  on  parole,  in  the  Essex  Junior,  poiter  ro- 
te the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  at  New  York  tnm«  in  the 
'with  distinguished  honors.     The  desperate  valor  which  he  *■••*»  "''• ' 
displayed  in  this,  the  most  bloody  naval  action  of  the  war, 
will  give  his  memory  to  future  ages,  as  a  hero  of  the  same 
class  as  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  Frohc  cauh 
<M>mmanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  was  capitured  by  the  ^"gfij^^ . 
Orpheus  frigate.     On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  United  Eperrier  \if 
States'  sloop,  the  Peacock,  of  which  Captain  Warrington  was  ^  Ameri- 
the  commander,  captured  the  British  brig  Ep^rvier,  command-      ^''^ 
ed  by  Captain  Wales. 

The  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  lefl  Portsmouth, 
(N.  H.)  on  the  18th  of  May.     On  the  28th  of  June,  near  the  i^e  w^p 
entrance  to  St.  George's  channel,  she  fell  in  with  the  Eng-  lea?ea  Porta 
lish  brig  Reindeer^  commanded  by  Captain  Manners.     Afler     ^^^^ 
an  action  of  nineteen  minutes,  the  Reindeer  lost  her  com-  p^^^^^ 
mander  and  purser,  twenty-seven  men  killed  and  forty-two    the  Rein- 
wounded,  and  having  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to. board       deer. 
the  Wasp,  she  was  herself  boarded  by  the  American  vessd,  and 
taken,  but  in  a  condition  so  shattered  that  she  was  burned. 

The  Wasp  continued  her  cruise,  and  after  inaking  several 
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PART  lY,  captures  put  into  the  port  of  rOrient,  ja  France,  on  the  8lkoC 

PEBioD  n.  July.    She  remained  there  until  the  27th  of  Augnety  and  when 

dRAP.  xTi.  four  days  at  aea,  she  met  the  brig  Avon,  comnianded  by  Cap- 

'^^'*><^"^  tain  Arbuthnot.    After  a  severe  action  of  forty-five  minotes, 

1S14.     and  after  orders  were  gjiven  to  board  her,  three  British  veaeeli 

Aug.  31.     appeared  in  sight,  and  Captain  Blakely  was  compelled  to 

ooimtert  tbe  abandon  the  contest.    The  Avon  sank  soon  after  he  left  her. 

Atod.      During  the  remainder  of  the  cruise,  Captain  Blakely  captmed 

^^3^^?^  fifteen  merchant  vessels ;  but  he  never  returned  to  port ;  nor 

Mt.       is  it  known  what  was  the  fate  of.  the  vessel  and  her  gallaat 

crew. 

In  October,  communications  were  received  ham  the  Anaeri- 
can- commissioners  in  Europe^  from  which  it  a|^>eared  dial 
Great  Britain  demanded  such  tenns  as  esEtinguisbed  the  hopes 
Difficnlt    ^  ^  speedy  reconciliation.    In  the  meantime  the  sitnalioB  ef 
ntaation  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  was  audi  as  to  alarm  the  friends 
Mnmem-  ^^  ^^  country.'   The  expenditure  of  the  nation  gready  ex- 
bSl    '  ceeded  its  income,  it^  credit  was  low,  its  finances  disordered, 
and  the  opposition  of  the.  federal  party  to  the  adninistralifln 
was  unremitted.     Congress,  however,  shrunk  not  firom  the  du- 
ties which  the  crisis  imposed.     New  loans  were  authoriised, 
taxes  augmented,  and  vigorous  pireparations  made  for  {wosecn* 
ting  the  war.     Mr.  Monroe  was  aj^inted  secretary  of  the  war 
department,  in  the  place  of  General  Armstrong.    The  a&ir 
o(  Washington  had  injured  the  popularity  of  Armstrong,  and 
much  increased  that  of  Monroe. 

The  opposition  had,  at  this  time,  assumed  a  bold  attttnde. 

Some  of  iae  New  England  states  had  not  only  refused  to 

call  out  their  militia,  but  Massachusetts  even  pn^>osed  to 

withhold  the  revenue  of  the  state  from  the  general  government. 

JUnilatarM  \  convention  of  delegates  from  the  New  England  states  was 

draJetttl'    proposed,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  take  into  consideraticHi 

Oonnecticat,  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to  decide  upon  such  measures 

*^^d^^  as  might  lead  to  a  redress  of  supposed  grievances.     Members 

olioote  dele-  were  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 

gates.      necticut,  and  Rhode  Island,    Two  members  from  New  Han^ 

shire,  and  one  from  Vermont|  were  appointed  at  county 

meetings. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Hartford,  in  Conneeticut|  on 

Dec.  15.    the  15th  of  December,  and  sat  nearly  three  weeks  with  closed 

Meeting  of  ^qqj^^    After  their  adjournment,  they  published  an  address, 

tioo  at  Hut-  charging  the  national  government  with  pursumg  measures 

f»nL       hostile  to  the  interests  of  New  England,  and  recommending 

^^         amendments    of  the    federal    constitution.     Among   these 

areM  and    amendments,  it  was  proposed  that  congress  should  have  no 

proposed    power  to  lay  an  embargo  for  more  than  sixty  days,  that  they 

^  A?cS^  should  not  interdict  commercial  intercourse,  or  declare  war 

ititatioD.'  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses ;   that 

no  person,  who  shall  be.  hereafter  naturalized,  shall  be  eligi« 

ble  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  or  hdd 
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any   civil  office  under  ih/t  govenunent  of  die  United  Statee ;  PAJtT  IT. 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  not  be  twice  elected  to  the  period  n. 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  nw  the  president  ^^^'  x'^- 
elected  from  the  same  state  for  two  successive  terms.     A  rev  ^^-^^v^^^ 
olution  was  passed,  which  provided  for  th^  calling  of  another 
convention,  if  the  United  States  *^  shoull  refuse  their  consent 
to  arrangements,  whereby  the  New  England  states,  separately, 
or  in  concert,  might  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves, 
the   defense  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and  appro^ 
priate  therefor,  such  part  of  me  revenue  raised  in  those  states 
as  might  be  necessary." .  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
convention  to  communicate  these  resolves  to  die  government 
prpceeded   to  Washington;    haviug  met  on  the   way,  the 
ne  wa  of  peace.    Tha  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitu* 
tion  were  submitted  to  the  several  states,  and  rejected  by  all,    l§14. 
except  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Cofmecticut.    Prob-  Pnbluspnji 
ably  there  had  been  no  measure  taken  since  America  was  a      ^^' 
nation,  which  subjected  the  agents  to  more  severe  personal, 
as  weU  as  political  censure.     But  party  heat  having  subsided, 
candid  minds  are  now  ready  to  aUow,  that  their  views  were 
in  a  degree  misunderstood,  and  their  actions  misrepresented.* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Britivb  iivMnoo  md  defioat  8l  |f  eiif  Orleans. 

Ajptbr  the  peace  with  the  Creeks,  General  Jackson  had    ^^  15, 
fixed  his  head*<|uarters  at  Mobile.    Here  he  learned  that  three  Jaekwit  at 
British  ships  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  hnded    ^^^'^^ 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Hanison  Gray  OtiSi  Eeq,  one 
•f  Um  Moat  diatingoiBbed  eitiaens  of  Maasafhwaette,  and  ragatded'  as  the  lead^ 
ing  member  of  this  convention,  to  the  author  6{  this  work,  who  had  leq^ueated 
him  to  g^ve  a  brief  view  of  the  motiTes  of  thoae  engaged  in  pron/»tmg  the 
mMWiire. 

"  The  Haitfod  Canrentioo,  far  from  being  the  origia«l  cootiiTaace  of  a  eabal, 
for  any  jmipose  of  faction  or  disunion,  was  a  result,  growing  b^  natuj^  coi^ 
sequences  out  of  existing  circumstances.  More  than  a  year  prenous  to  its  in- 
stitatiott,  a  oonvcD'ioB  was  stmQltan^ously  called  for  fay  the  people,  in  ttteir 
town  meetings,  ia.  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Petitioas  to  that  effect  were  ac- 
cumulated  on  uie  tables  of  the  legislative  chamber.  The^  were  postponed  for 
twelve  months,  bv  the  influMiee  t>f  those  who  new  sustain  the  odium  of  the 
naeasum.  The  adoption  of  it  was  the  consequence,  not  the  soujoe  of  a  popular 
sentiment ;  and  it  was  intended,  b^  those  who  voted  far  it,  as  a  safety-valve  by 
which  the  steam  arising  from  the  fermentation  (^  tibe  times  miKht  escape,  not  as 
a  boiler  in  which  it  should  be  generated.  Whether  i^ood  or  ill,  it  waa  a  meas- 
ure of  the  people,  of  states,  of  legislatures.  How  unjust  to  brand  the  unwil- 
linil  agents,  the  mere  committee  or  legislative  bodies,  with  the  stigma  of  fiurts 
whidb  were  first  sathoiised,  and  then  sanctioned  by  their  constituted  assem- 


In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Otis,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
some  parts  of  ^ew  £ng[Iand,  the  people  of  the  federal  party  were  so  much  ex- 
eitad,  that  thoy  had  a  muitaiy  organisatiML  What  were  its  definite  objecu,  or 
bowmritextended,  is  unknown 
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Part  IV. 

PERIOD  n. 
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about  300  meiij  under  Colonel  Nicholls,  together  with  a  lam 
quantity  of  guns  and  ammunition,  to  arm  the  Indians.  He 
also  learned  that  the  British  meditated  a  descent,  with  a  large 
force,  upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  United  States.  He 
immediately  made  a  call  for  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  promptly  fumis Ad  with  two  thousand  men  by  that  patri- 
otic state. 

Colonel  Nicholls  issTied  a  proclamation,  which  was  address- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,^  Kentucky,  or  Teiioessee, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  help  to  restore  the  country  to  its  hghiftd  owner. 
This  proclamation  produced  no  excitoment  among  the  people, 
exjcept  upon  their  risibles.  If  this  attompt  manifested  Nich- 
olls to  be  weak  and  ignorant,  another  showed  him  to  be 

wicked. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  island  of  Barra- 
taria  was  the  resort  of  a  band  of  marauders,  who,  by  their 
daring  courage,  the  celerity  and  mystorious  secrecy  of  their 
movements,  kept  the  country  in  a  stato  of  perpetual  alarm ; 
now  appearing,  to  strike  some  -  unexpected  blow  of  robbeiy, 
perhaps  of  murder,  sometimes  by -sea,  sometimes  by  knd; 
then  suddenly  disappearing, — and  constantly  eluding  pursuk. 
Their  numbers  were  formidable,  amounting  to  five  or  six 
hundred.  Their  leader,  La  Fitte,  was  subtle  and  courageous, 
and  though  unprincipled,  yet  possessing  traits  of  magnanim- 
ity. They  had  made  pretence  of  sailmg  under  the  Cartha- 
genian  flag,  as  privateers,  but  their  prizes  were  condemned  in 
Qieir  own  ports.  In  short,  they  were  by  land,  robbers ;  by 
sea,  pirates.  The  American  au^orities,  by  Mfhbm  they  were 
ocrtiawed,  having  endeavored  to  root  them  out,  applied  to  the 
British  to  lend  their  assistance.  Instead  of  this,  Nicholls, 
disclosing  to  La  Fitte  that  a  powerful  attompt  was  to  be  made 
on  New  Orleans,  offered  him  a  large  reward,  if,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  passes,  he  would  aid  the  British  in  their  af^pioacfa 
to  the  threatened  city. 

La  Fitto  drew  from  him  important  facts,  and  then,  dismis- 
sing his  propositions  with  disdain,  disclosed  the  whole  to 
Claiborne,  governor  of  Louisiana.  Struck  with  this  act  of 
the  bandit's  generosity  for  a  country  which  had  set  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  perceiving  how  valuable  would  be  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Barratarians  in  the  crisis  which  was  ^>proach- 
ing,  Govemor  Claiborne,  by  a  proclamation,  offered  pardon  to 
the  whole  band,  if  they  would  come  forward  in  defense  of 
th^  country.  They  joyfully  accepted  the  proposition,  and  af- 
terwards rendered  essential  services. 

General  Jackson  had  represented  to  the  government,  that 
the  Spanish  had  violated  their  neutrality  by  suffering  the  Brit- 
ish to  use  the  port  of  Pensacola  for  annoying  the  Americans, 
and  he  therefore  urged  th^  propriety  of  taking  it  into  posses- 
sum  during  the  war.    Not  having  received  an  answer,  he  de« 
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tennined  to  hazard  the  responsilnlHy  of  the  meaisnre.     Ac-  PART  IV. 
coTcKngly,  he  marched  from  Mobile,  at  the  head  of  nearly  fbsiod  n 
tiv'o  thousand  men,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pensa-  cvap.  xrn, 
cola  on  the  6th  of  NoYember.     He  sent  a  flag  to  the  gover-  v^^sr-*^^ 
Qor,  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  but  his  messenger  was    1§14. 
fired  upon.     On  the  seventh,  he  entered  the  town,  canying    ^f^J* 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  battery  wluch  had  been  placed  "*^ia,*"" 
in  the  street  to  oppose  him.    The  governor  then  capitulated,    whidi  he 
Tlie  British  troops  destroyed  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the      **^^ 
harbor,  and  with  their  shipping  evacuated  the  bay. 

Jackson  was  there  informed  that  Admiral  Cochrane  had 
been  reinforced  at  Bermuda,  and  that  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,     Dec.  i. 
Mrith  transports  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  ad-    ^*if^^ 
vajicing.     Believing  New  Orleans  to  be  Uieir  destination,  '^oSmmT' 
he  marched  fbr  that  place,  and  reached  it  on  the  1st  of  De* 
cember. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  the  inhabitants  of  Lou-    New  Or- 
isiana  believed  that  the  British  were  about  to  invade  ttem**^'^^?*" 
with  a  powerful  force.    Their  principal  citizens,  among  whom    inrasion. 
were  Governor  Claiboruje  and  Edward  Livingston,  beheld  the 
prospect  with  well-grounded  alarm.    This  part  of  the  union 
having  been  but  recently  annexed,  its  yeomanry  might  not 
feel  the  same  pride  of  country  as  those  of  older  states;  and 
New  Orleans  being  assailable  from  so  m^iny  points,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  it  in  all.    Yet,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  difliculties,  the  exigency  proved  only  a  stimulant  to  greats 
er  exertions.     Governor  Claiborne  immediately  issued  his 
]ftoclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  fbr  the  defense  of    Sept  18. 
their  country  and  their  homes.     Mr.  Livingston,  at  a  meet-  MtLiTmg. 
ing  of  the  citizens,  who  convened  on  the  16di  of  September,    '^^^. ' 
to  devise  measures  in  co-operation  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  made  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal,  calling  on  the  "^^^ 
inhabitants  to  prove  the  assertion  a  slander,  that  they  were 
not  attached  to  the  American  government.    The  people  Arous- 
ed ;  defenses  were  begun,  to  guard  the  principal  passes,  and  j^^ig^gg^  ^^^ 
volunteer  corps  organized.     In  the  meantime.  General  Jack-  riret,  vid  « 
son  arrived,  and  the  citizens  believing  that  he  would  preserve    ^^?f^ 
them  in  safety,  or  lead  them  to  victory,  were  content  to  put  ^Jj  poweit 
all  their  strength,  pecuniary  and  physical,  at  his  disposal. 
Confident  in  his  own  energies,  h^  took,  with  a  firm  and  un- 
wavering step,  the  perilous  post  assigned  him. 

At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  with  sixty  sail,  Tlie  Britiah 
were  off  Ship  Island.  Jackson  forgot  no  measure  to  increase  ""f^Lf  ^ 
his  military  force,  or  make  it  more  effective ;  or  to  put  at  his 
disposal  mote  laboring  hands,  in  the  building  of  defenses. 
The  motley  population  of  New  Orleans,  the  slaves,  the  firee 
people  of  color.  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  all 
were  employed. 

The  enemy  had  passed  into  lake  Borgne.     A  naval  force,  T^,Py 
consisting  of  several  small  vessels,  under  Lieutenant  Jones,     Borgne 


PART  IV,  naet  them  at  oae  of  the  ttnata  wluoh  connect  that  lake  with 

PSBioo  n.  PoQchartram.    The  British,  being  provided  with  a  great  mun* 

i»AP.<Txi.  ber  of  boats,  sent  forty-three,  with  twelve  hundred   men, 

^•^i^*^-^^  against  the  American  flotiUsi  which  was  manned  with  only 

lftt4.    one  hundred  and  eighty  men.    After  a  spirited  defense  in 

Agn^    which  Lieutenant  Jones  killed  a  .considerable  nmnber  of  the 

D^^Tia     enemy  and  took  several  of  their  barges,  he  was  compelled  by 

their  superior  .force  to  surrender.    The.  loss  of  this  flotills, 

which  had  been  supposed  adequate  to  defend  the  passes,  ia- 

creased  the  danger  which  threatened  New  Orleans. 

Having,  reason  py  believe  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
city,  who  carried  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  an  embargo  was 
ThActxtre-  ^^  ^01  three  days.    Thai  not  an  idle  hand  might  be  ibund, 
aitjof  dan-  the  prisons  were  disgorged,  on  condition  that  the  prisoners 
^euis^a^  should  labor  in  the  nmks,  where  already  La  Fitte  aad  the 
thorizes     Barratarians  were  employed.    To  keep  in  order  and  direct 
^*nSSm    ^  energies  of  such  a  mass.  General  Jackaen  judgipd  that 
nwrtial  law.  ^^^  strong  arm  of  military  control  could  alone  he  efiectuaL 
The  danger  of  the  time  was  extreme.    A  few  days  most  de* 
cide  the  fate  of  the  city.    The.  general  therefore  took  the  daring 
responsibility  of  proclaiming  martial  law. 
Dea  ZL        On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  three  thousand 
Tud  bdow^  British  troops,  under  General  Kean,  landed  at  the  head  of 
New  Or-    lake  Borgne,  and  at  two  o'clock,  after  making  prisoners  of  a 
towa,  where  small  advanced  party  of  Americans,  they  posted  themselves 
^Ameri-^  on  the  Mississiq^pi,  about  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
oana.      igpprehending  that  the  £eet  would  pass  the  strait  firom  Borgne 
to  Ponchartrain,  and  that  thus  they  would  make  a  double  atr 
tack,  Jackson  posted  a  part  of  his  force,  under  General  Car- 
roll, so  as  to  intercept  meir  approach  in  that  direction* 

At  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  General  Jackson,  ac- 
companied by  General  Coffee,  having  the  co-operation  of  the 
Caroline,  an  armed  vessel,  attacked  the  enennr  in  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bank  of  the  river.    The  charge  of  the  Americana 
was  bravely  made,  but  the  British  troops  maintained  their  po-' 
.   sition.    A  thick  fog  coming  on,  General  Jackson  deemed  it 
o^  fortify  pnident  to  draw  off  his  army.    Having  rested  on  the  field,  he 
themaelres  Withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  to  a  stronger  position, 
■•^^^  two  miles  nearer  the  city.    The  loss  of  the  Americana  was 
^^'       about  one  hundred  in  lulled,  wounded,  and  missing ;  that  of 
the  British,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  killed^  besides  a 
large  number  of  wounded. 

In  the  discretion  with  which  General  Jackson  now  took  his 
post,  and  the  diligence,  care,  and  activity  with  which  he  for- 
tified it,  consists  much  of  ^e  merit  of  his  defense  of  New 
J^^^**    Orleans.    His  camp  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Mississip|M. 
m  the  1^  ^  ^^  1®^  hwok  was  a  parapet  of  a  thousand  yards  in  length 
bank.      in  the  construction  of  which  bags  of  cotton  were  used,  with 
a  ditch  in  front,  containing  five  feet  of  water.    The  right 
wing  of  the  division  here  posted,  rested  on  the  river,  and 
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the  left,  01^  a  wood  which  nature  aad  art  bad  rendered  im-  PART  IV. 
pervious.  pebiod  n. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river^  a  hcTavy  battery  enfiladed  °b^'  '^"i* 
the  whole  front  of  the  positi<m  on  ^e  left.  The  entire  army  *''^>^'^^ 
were  vigorously  occupied  in  strengthening  these  lines.  ^fl^*  **"^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  British,  who  had  been  greatly  annoyed    ^^^m 
by  the  fire  of  the  Caroline,  constructed  a  battery,  whicb»  by  cmSm  de- 
means of  hot  shot  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  blew  her  up ;    ttroyed. 
she  haying  been  one  hour  before  abandoned  by  her  crew. 

On  the  25th,  Sir  Edward  Paekenham,  the  commander-in-    j.     ^ 
chief  of  the  British  force,  accompanied  by  Major  General  Britidiat- 
Oihbsy  arrived  at  the  British  encampment  with  the  main  army,    temixt  to 
and  a  large  bod^  of  artillery.     On  the  28th,  Sir  Edward  ad-  ^^^ 
vanced  with  his  army  and  artillery,  intending  to  force  Jack-  from  their 
son  from  his  position.     At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  ^^!!^^^^i!!!^ 
the  American  camp,  he  opened  upon  their  yet  unfinished  *^ '^^'^'^^^ 
^rorks  a  heavy  cannonade.    This  was  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  by  the  broadsides  of  the  Louisiana,  then  lying  bk 
the  river,  and  by  the  fire  of  their  batteries.    After  maintain- 
ing the  ccmtest  for  seveil  hours^  the  British  commander  re- 
tired with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  luid  twenty  men.    The 
lo84  of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable,  being  only  six 
killed  and  twelve  wounded* 

AVbile  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  the  28th,  General  Jackson 
was  informed  that  plans  for  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  were  forming  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  then  in  session.  In  the  moment  of  irritation^  he 
sent  an  order  to  Governor  Claiborne,  to  watch  their  conduct, 
and  if  such  a  project  was  disclosed,  to  place  a  military  guard 
at  the  door,  aad  confine  them  to  their  chamber.  Governor 
Claibame  miscmistrued  the  order,  and  placed  a  guard  which 
prevented  their  assembling.  • 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  the  enemy  having    1§16. 
constructed  batteries  near  the  American  lines,  opened  a  heavy  B^t^h  iiin 
fire  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt  to  turn    repaked. 
their  left  fiank.    They  were  repulsed,  and  in  the  evening 
abandoned  their  position.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
30  in  kiUed  and  wounded.    The  British  had  120  men  killed. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  General  Jackson  received  a  re-in- 
forcement  of  twenty-five  hundred .  Kentucky  militia,   under 
Genial  Adair.     On  the  6th,  the  British  army  was  augmented 
by  four  thousand  tro€^,  mider  General  Lambert.    Their  army 
amounted,  at  this  time,  to  fourteen  thousand,  while  that  of 
General  Jackson  did  not  exceed  six  thousand. 

On  the  7th,  the  British  commanders  were  vifforously  pre- 
paring to  attack.  With  immense  labour  they  had  widened 
and  deepened  the  canal  from  lake  Borgne  to  the  Mississippi, 
so  that  on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
their  boats  through  this  passage  from  the  lake  to  the  river. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  American  army  was  as-     J^n*  9> 
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PART  IV.  sailed  by  a  shower  of  boIletB  and  congreve  roAets.     The 
PEBiODn.  British  army,  under  generals  Gibbs  and  Kean,  die  whole 
oiTAP.  zmu  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  had  marched  in  two 
^^^^^^^^  divisions,  to  storm  the  American  entrenchments.    The  batte- 
ries  of  General  Jackson  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  them,  bat 
the  British  soldiers  advanced  slowly,  though  &mly,  carrying 
fkscines  and  scaling  ladders.      The  keen  and  practiced  eyes 
j^'if '    ^^  ^^  western  marksmen  were,  as  they  advanced,  selecting 
Battle  of    ^^if  victims.    When  the  enemy  were  within  reach  of  their 
New  Or-    rifies,  the  advanced  Une  fired,  and  each  brought  down  his 
Jf^eia'of^  man.    Those  behind  handed  a  second  loaded  iSe  as  socm  as 
British,     the  first  was  discharged.    The  plain  was  soon  strewed  with 
the  dead,  and  the  brave  foe  faltered,  and  retreated  in  confu- 
sion.   Sir  Edward  appeared  among  his  men,  encouraging 
them  to  renew  the  assault,  when  two  balls  struck  him,  and  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.    A  second  time  the  British  cohnnns 
advanced,  tind  a  second  time  retreated  before  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  Americans.    Again  their  thinned  ranks  were  closed, 
and  they  moved  forward  with  desperate  resolution.     Gene- 
rals Keatf  and  Gibbs  were  now  both  wounded,  and  carried 
firom  the  field,  atid  their  troops  fell  back.    At  this  time,  Gen- 
eral Lambert,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  atten^pted  to  bring 
them  up,  but  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.    The  retreating 
columns  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  upon  the  reserve,  and  all 
his  attempts  to  rally  them  were  in  vain. 

The  British  had  also  attacked  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  they  were  successful ;  but  afVer  their  defeat 
^•»- ^-     on  the  right,  they  abandoned  the  position.    The  dispaxity  of 
<batheex-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Occasion  is  utterly  astonishing.    While  that  of 
pedition  and  the  enemy  was  twenty-six  hundred,  that  of  the  Americans 
'^*^'      was  but  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.     Completely  dis- 
heartened, the  British  abandoned  the  expedition  on  the  night 
of  the  18th,  leaving  behind,  their  wounded  and  artillery. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Peace  with  Eng1aad.--NaTaI  oombats.— War  with  Algian. 

Feb.  18.        On  the  18th  of  February,  Fort  Bowyer,  commanded  by 

Fort  Bow-  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  amounting  to  three  hundred 

^^Am"^  and  seventy,  was  invested  by  a  British  force,  six  thousand 

strong ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  Lawrence  surrendered  his 

garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Feb.  17.        On  the  17th  of  February,  while  the  Americans  were  yet 

SSiSl    '©joicinff  for  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  a  special  messenger 

arrived  from  Europe   bringing  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  the 

commissioners  h  a  concluded  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
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Crhdnt.    This  treaty,  which  was  immediately  ratified  by  the  PART  IV. 
president  and  senate,  stipulated  that  all  places  taken  during  pebiod  n. 
the  war  should  be  restored,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  ^'b^*  ^^^n. 
American  and  British  dominions  rerised.    Yet  it  contained  <^^y^^^ 
no  express  provision  against  those  maritime  outrages  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
^wax.     But  as  the  orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and 
the   motiTes  for  the  impressment  of  seamen  had  ceased 
Tirith  the  wars  in  Europe,  these  causes  no  longer  eusted  in 
fact ;  although  America  had  failed,  as  Europe,  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  armed  neutrality,  had  formerly  done,  to  com- 
pel England  to  the  formal  relinquishment  of  the  principles  on 
"which  she  founds  her  arrogant  claims. 

The  warlike  ships  of  the  two  nations  were  many  of  them 
at  sea  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  promulgated,  and  some 
fighting  occurred  about  the  time  and  soon  after. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  frigate  President,  Commodore     1§1^. 
Decatur,  attempted  to  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York,  although   p^-}^ 
the  harbor  was  blockaded  by  four  Britishv  frigates.     He  was  gtril^totL 
discovered,  chased,  and  brought  to  an  engagement.    He  lost  EndymioiL 
one-fifth  of  his  crew,  killed  or  wounded,  and  finally  sur- 
rendered. 

On, the  20th  of  February,  the  Constitution,  then  under  the  Cjane,  Le- 
command  of  Captain  Stewart,  off  the  island  of  Madeira,  cap-    p^j^l^ 
tured  the  Cyane  and  Levant ;  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  cm    captorad. 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  sloop  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle  captured 
the  British  brig  Penguin. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  barbarous  massacre  was  committed  ^^!^L^^ 
by  the  garrison  at  Dartmoor  prison,  in  England,  upon  the'  Dwtxiioor. 
Americims  who  were  there  confined.  The  attack  was  made 
upon  these  defenseless  men,  without  any  provocation ;  and  the 
hves  of  sixty-three  most  wantonly  and  inhumanly  sacrificed. 
The  British  government  were  not,  however,  implicated  in  the 
transaction. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Algiers.    The  Algerine   War  wiik 
government  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  committed     Algien. 
depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    These 
outrages  were  not  chastised  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

Two  squadrons  were  fitted  out,  under  Commodores  Decatur      Vaj. 
and  Bainbridge.    The  former  sailed  from  New  York  in  May,     ^^J^b" 
and  proceeding  up  the  Mediterranean,  captured,  on  the  17th      jone! 
of  June,  an  Algerine  frigate ;  and  on  the  19th,  off  Cape  Palos,    ^^>tiirM 
an  Algerine  bris,  carrying  twen^-two  ffuns.  rSSSt. 

From  Palos  he  sailed  For  Algiers.  The  Dey,  intimidated,  ^^  Akien 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  highly  honorable  and  dictatM  a 
advantageous  to  the  Americans.  if^^em, 

Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  he  '^fJ^JJ^ 
obtained  satisfaction  for  the  unprovoked  aggressions  in  viola-  aiid  TripolL 
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PART  TV.  tion  of  the  treaties  sabsistifig  between  those  governments  and 
FfisioD  a  tlie  United  States.  On  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  joined  the 
ottAr.  <vin.  squadron  under  Cknmnodore  Bionbridge,  to  whom  he  tesigned 
^^^^^^^  the  command. 

1§16.  Bainbridge  made  a  fotmidable  appearance  before  Algiers, 
The  Barb»-  Tonis,  and  Tripolii  bat  seeing  no  disposition  io  violade  the 
k!L?i;l!!5  treaties,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  this  war,  the 
United  States  set  the  powers  of  Europe  a  worthy  example  in 
chastising  and  humblirig  a  lawless  band  of  pirates,  who  had 
exacted  and  received  tfibute  ftom  ^11  christian  nations.  Ex- 
pressions of  submission  were  obtained  from  these  powers  hj 
the  United  States,  soeh  as  had  never  been  obtained  bj  aaj 
other  nation.  ^ 

With  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  ihe  Western  and  north- 
western firotttiiBrs,  measures  weretajcen  to  obtain  a  peace  wi^ 
^^^^•|jj^  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  United 
dians.      States.    Some  of  thehr  chiefs  met  at  Detroit,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  readily  acceded  to  a  t^newal  of  the  former 
treaties  of  friendship.    "^ 

*  At  the  close  '6(  the  war,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  lOfiOO  men.     For  the  better  protection 
of  the  coimtry  in  case  of  another  war,  congress  appropriated 
a  large  sum  ror  fortifying  the  aea^^oast  and  inland  frontier^ 
and  for  the  increase  of  tlra  navy. 
N^'^Hi        ^°  April,  1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  to  establidi 
iSifc        a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollan, 
p^^^.       In  August,  Fort  Apalachicola,  which  was  occupied  by 
Iftdhicola  de'^  runaway  negroes  and  hostile  Indians,  was  destroyed  by  a  de* 
■^'^y*^     tachment  of  American  troops.     More  than  one  htindred  were 
kiOed,  and  the  remainder  wer^  taken  prisoners. 
^J^.^th     In  September,  General  JacksOn  -held  a  treaty  with  the 
■Kf^^fee!^  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Cherokees.     He  made  purchases 
of  their  lands  particularly  favorable  to  die  wishes  and  security 
of  the  frontier  settlements.    Tranquillity  was  restored  among 
the  Indians,  and  civilization,  seemed  again  making  progress. 
injimm^,        ^^  Decembor,  the  Indiana  territory  was  admitted  mto  die 
admitted.    Union  as  a  state. 

^ntonm  of      ^*  earhr  as  the  year  1790,  establishments  for  spinning  cot- 

muui&eto-  ton,  and  for  manufacturing  coarse  cotton  cloths,  were  attempt- 

™"  %^  ed  in  die  state  of  Rhode  Island.    They  were  at  first  on  a 

In  oMh.    gQjjjji  g^g|g .  ^y^  j^g  ^^  cloths  found  a  ready  market,  then* 

number  and  extent  gradually  increased.  The  embarrassments 
to  which  commerce  was  subjected  previous  to  die  war,  had 
increased  the  demand  for  American  goods,  and  led  die  people 
to  reflect  upon  die  importance  of  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent ofthe  manufactures  of  foreign  nations.  During  the 
war,  large  capitals  were  vested  in  manufacturing  estaUish- 
ments,  from  which  the  capitalists  rea:lized  a  handsome  profit. 
But  at  its  close,  the  EttgHsh  having  made  great  improvements 
in  labor-saving  machines,  and  being  able  to  sell  dieir  goods  at 
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a  nmch  lower  rale  thaa  the  American  mami&ctcims  could  PART  IT. 
afford,  the  cou|Qtry  was  imioediately  filled  by  importations  from  PSRioiyn 
Kngfamd.     The  American  mannfactnres  being  in  iheir  infancy,  ^^*  '^>n. 
could  not  stand  the  shock,  and  many  failed.  ^^^^s^^^ 

The  mahafactnrers  then  petitioned  goremment  for  protec- 
lion,  to,  enable  them  to  withstand  the  competition ;  and  in  qon- 
•equeace  of  this  petition,  the  committee  on  commerce  and 
aMmafactmes,  in  1816,  recommended  that  an  additional  du^    isi0. 
shoald  be  laid  on  imported  goods.    A  new  tf  riff  was  accord-    Manufoo- 
ingly  fonned,  by  which  the  double  imposts  which  had  been    t^pw"" 
Imd  during  the  war,  were  removedj  and  a  small  increase  of  ^'^^f^^J^ 
doty  was  laid  npon  some  fabrics,  such  as  coarse  cotton  goods. 
The  opposition  to  the  tariff,  from  the  commercial  interest,  and 
in  acmie  sections  of  the  eoontry,  j&om  the  agricultural,  was  so 
great  that  nothing  effectual  was  at  that  time  done  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  manufactures,  but  (he  question  o(  its  expedi- 
ency  was  regarded  as- of  the  first  importance. 

A  society  for  colonizing  the  free  blacks  of  the  United  States,  Colonisatioii 
was  first  proposed  in  1816,  and  was  soon  after  formed.  It  •«»«2^^'*"*' 
was  not  under  the  direction  of  govemment,  but  was  patron- 
ized by  many  of  the  first  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  society  purchased  land  in  Africa  where  they  yearly  re- 
moved considerable  numbers  of  the  free  blacks  firom  America. 
Their  object  was,  by  removing  the  free  negroes,  to  diminish 
die  black  population  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  colony  in  Afriea,  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves  which 
then  existed,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  the  inland  Africans  to 
advance  in  civilisation.  ^ 

Mr.  Madison's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  declined  a  re- 
election. James  Monroe  was  elected  president,*  and  Daniel  ^  Momoe 
D.  Tompkins,  vice-president.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  ihey  maognntod. 
entered  upon  their  ofiicial  duties.  During  the  summer  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Monroe  visited  all  the  northern  and  eastern  statet^, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  affection  and 
teaipect, 

A  treaty  was,  this  year,  concluded  by  commissioners  ap-  Indians  cede 
pointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chiefs  *ohii^^^ 
of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Shawanese,  Seneca,  Ottowas,      United 
Chippewa,  and  Pottowattamie  Indians.    Each  of  these  tribes     States. 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  all  lands  to  which  they  had  any 
title  withm  the  limits  of  Ohio.    The  Indians  were,  at  their 
opdon,  to  remain  on  the  ceded  lands,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  country. 

The  territory  of  Mississipin  was,  this  year,  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

About  this  period,  a  band  of  adventurers,  who  pretended  to 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  South  American  states,  took    ,;^^ 
possession  of  Amelia  island,  near  the  boundary  of  Georgia,  desvous  foT 
with  the  avowed  design  of  invading  Florida.    This  island  iUepatnffio. 
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PART  IT.  haring  been  the  subject  of  negodatien  wi&  the  gcv^nDnwDi 
rBJEdoDiL  of  Spain,  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  by  spoliations,  or  in  ex- 
OMAF.  za.  change  for  lands  of  equal  value  beyond  ihe  Mississippi,  the 
^^•^^^"^^"^^  measore  excited  a  sentiment  of  suiprise  and  disapprcAMSiao , 
which  was  increased,  when  it  was  found  that  the  island  was 
made  a  channel  for  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  Afri- 
ca into  the  Republic,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the 
^gmm     neighboring  sta^s,  and  a  port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 
ISo^^    An  island  upon  the  coast  of  Texas  was  also  a  rendexvous  for 
island  of    smugglers,  and  for  equipping  vessels,  which  gave  great  annoj- 
Texaa.     ^^^^  ^  ^^  commerce  of  the  United  States.    These  marau- 
ders were  found,  however,  to  be  merely  private  adventoros, 
Tha  MOf    '  unauthorized  by  any  government ;  and  the  United  States  sent 
mant  radnoe  Out  a  force,  which  took  possession  of  the  islands,  and  pot  a 
<!>"»>•      stop  to  their  illicit  trade. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Internal  IraynoTamenta.— 49«miBola  War. 

The  political  feuds  which  had,  since  the  revdution,  occa- 
sioned so  much  animosity,  were  now  gradually  subsiding ;  and 
it  was  an  object  with  the  administration,  to  remove  old  party 
prejudices,  and  promote  union  among  the  pec^e. 
Intamal  im-      A  spirit  of  improvement  was  also  spreading  over  die  coon- 
pfovamenta.  try ;  roads  and  canals  were  constructed  in  almost  aH  parts  of 
die  Union ;  and  the  facilities  for  travelling  and  conveying  mer- 
chandise and  produce,  were  continually  increasing.     These 
improvements  were,  however,  made  by  the  state  governments ; 
among  which,  the  wealthy  state  of  New  York^  at  whose  head 
^.^itt    was  me  illustrious  De  Witt  Clinton^  took  the  lead.     The  great 
^  western  canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  waters  of  the 

^^Cy  Hudson;  and. the  northern  canal,  bringing  to  the  same  river 
New  York,  the  waters  of  Lake  Qhamplain,  were  brought  to  full  com- 
pletion. 

Congress  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  manifested  a 
desire  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  nation  for  these  objects ; 
and  though  no  doubt  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a 
Queation  of  course,  yet  the  power  of  that  body  for  carrying  on  such  a  sys- 
^^lla^nimta.  ^^  ^^  internal  improvement,  was  questioned  and  debated. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  President  Monroe,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  not  this  power,  and  could  not  obtain  it,  except  by 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  AAer  much  debate,  con- 
gress adopted  the  president's  opiniout 

Congress  had,  however,  caused  the  gre&t  Cumberland  road 
to  be  made,  connecting,  through  the  seat  of  government,  the 
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ftstem  wilh  die  western  states,  and  imssipg  over  some  of  the  PART  IT. 
igliest  mountains  in  the  Union.     But  this  undertakinff  was  pkriodu 
ot  decifliTe  of  the  great  question  respecting  the  right  of  con-  ^'hap.  nz 
;re88  ;  as  it  was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances.    An  ar-  '^-^^"^^ 
Lcle  of  conq^act  between  the  United  States' and  the  state  of     iS10. 
>hia,  under  which  that  state  came  into  the  Union,  provided  that  ^^^^^^ 
;uck  a  road  should  be  made;  the  expense  being  defrayed  by    aipeouA 
noney  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within  that  state.       c**^- 
\s  the  road  passed  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  those 
several  states.     Accordingly,  the  subject,  was  brought  before 
their  legislatures,  and  an  act  passed,  approving  the  route,  and 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Milituy  roads  luid  been  opened  during  the  late  war,  but  it  was     MUitaij 
by  order  of  the  war^department.    One  of  these  extended  from      ^^"^^ 
Phtttaburg  to  Sackett's  Harbor ;  another  from  Detroit  to  the 
foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids.   The  extra  pay  to  the  soldiers,  en- 
gaged in  these  works,  was  provided  for  by  congrc^ss,  in  a  spe- 
cific appropriation. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  an  arrange- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  British  government,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  lakes ;  and  it  wias  provided,  that  neither  party  ^^^  ^^^^ 
should  keep  in  service  on  Lake  Ontario  or  Champlain,  more  on  the  lakn 
than  one  armed  vessel,  and  on  Lake  Erie,  or  any  of  the  upper    n^eed. 
lakes,  more  than  two,  to  be  armed  with  one  gun  only. 

For  the  security  of  the  inland  frontiers,  milittvy  posts  vrere    ^ 
established,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Mississippi,  pggig  '^^ 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow -Stone  river,  on  the  Missouri,    Ivweit. 
above  eighteen  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

During  the  year  1817,  the  United  States  became  engaged    isiT. 
in  a  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  a  confederacy,  who  oc-  The  com. 
cupied  the  lands  lyinj^  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  Jf  ^^^^ 
and  Florida ;  the  greater  part,  however,  lying  within  the  do-    noie  ww. 
minions  of  the  king  of  Spain.    Outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  negroes,  who  had  fled  from  their  masters  in  the 
United  States,  had  united  with  these  Indians ;  and  massacres 
had  become  so  frequent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flee  from  their  homes  for  security. 

The  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  further  incited  by  an  Aitmthnot 
Indian  prophet,  and  by  Arbuthnot  and  Amlnister,  twe  En^sh  and  Amfaiw- 
emissaries,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  them,  for       ^'' 
the  purposes  of  trade. 

In  December,  ldl7,  a  detachment  of  forty  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lf^tliiiuit 
river  Apalachicola,  to  assist  in  removing  some  military,  itores  Scott  and 
to  Fort  Scott.  The  party  in  returning,  were  fired  upon  by  a  ^^'^y/jP^J 
body  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  the  lieutenant  and  ^^  semi 
all  his  party,  except  six,  were  killed.  The  ofienders  were  xu>le«. 
25 
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P4ltT  IV.  demanded  by  Geaeral  Gainee,  tlie  oonmomding  officer  on  tfaa 
pnsoB  IL  frontier,,  bat  the -chiefs  refused  to. give  them  up^  - 
cHJip.  SIX.       General  Jackeoiiy  with  a  body  of  Tennesseeans,  waa  order 
^^^^^^r^^  ed  to  the  spot.    He  soon  defeated  and  dispersed  them.     Per- 
MIV.     snaded  that  the  Spaniards  fiimished  the  Indians  with  sujpplies, 
2«iwnii     2j|^  ^^pg  active  in  fomaHing  disturbances,  he  entered  Florida, 
xaakn  a    tqpk  possesdiott  of  forts^  St.  Marks,  and  Pensacola,  tod  inade 
short  earn-  prisoners  of  Arbothooti  Ambrisfer,  and  the  prophet. 

paign.  ^  court-martial  was  called  for  the  trial  of  Arbnthnot  and 

Trial  of  Ar-  Andirister,  at  wliich  General  Graines  presided.     Arbathoot  was 

^I^ria^  tried  on  Ae  foUowing  charges :— :"  for  exciting  and  stizring  i^ 

the  Creek  Indiaas  to  war  against  the  United  States  and  her 

citiziens,  he  being  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the 

United  States  are  at  peace."      Second^  ^  far  acting  as  a  spy, 

aidmg,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying 

Qonl^,^  tbcim  with  the  means  of  war.''     He  was  locnd  gntby  of  these 

and  ere-     charges,  (fmitAng  the  words^  ** aotiugas  a  spy,"  atad  senteooed 

cuted.      to  be  hndg.     Ambrister  was  tried  aa  similar  charge^  and  ««»• 

1§18.     toi^C6<l  to  he  shot.     Both  were  executed, 

lUinois.'         OoiigiesiipaisedubilUoadnutlllinoisteniitofyintothe  Union. 

Treaties        Treaties  of  cemnmrce  were,  this  year,  concluded  with 

n^^  .^^  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.     In  the  treaty  with  the  former, 

Swadaa.    ^^^  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  ihe  Lake  of 

the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains,  was  fixed. 

Congress  passed  a  law,  abolishing  internal  duties. 

Indigent        The  indigent  oiHcers  and  soldiers  of  the  reTolotion^had  aU 

**^'**!rf   ready  been  partially  provided  for.    A  more^ample  provision  was 

Ssrevoltt-  now  made,  by  which  every  officer,  who  had  served-ninenion^ 

tionpioFided  at  any  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  whose  annnal  in- 

c<^e  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  received  a  pension 

of  twenty  dollars  a  month ;  and  eveiy  needy  private  soldier 

^  .     who  had  served  that  length  of  time,  received  eiglA 

sawt  c^      'I'his  year  the  Chickasaws  ceded  to  the  government  of  Hm 

th0ir  lands  to  United  States,  all  their  lands,  west  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in 

*^2u!l*^  ^®  ****®®  ®^  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. " 

The  condition  of  those  tribes  living  within  the  territories  of 

the  United  States^  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern* 

ment,  and  a  humane  policy  dicts^ted  its  measures.     The  sum 

of  10,000  dollars  annually,  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 

of  establishing  schools  among  them,  and  to  promote,  in  <Hher 

ways,  their  civilization.    -  By  means  of  the  missionaxy  socio* 

ties,  already  established  in  the  United  States,  missionaries 

were  supported  among  the  Indians,  and^  success,  m  many  in- 

stances,  crowned  their  efforts. 

1§10.       .  Alabama  territory  was  this  year  admitted  intoi  the  union  of 

a^?'    ^^  states,  and  the  temtory  of  Arkansaw  separated  tmm  Mis- 

of  w^souri  territory. 

Clinton  ra^ '  In  December,  1818,  De  Witt  ClinUm,  then  governor  of  New 

"^^P^'x^^^  York,  recommended  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  that 

*  u^^'  state,  some  t^cial-  suttentkm  to  the  education  of  females.    His 
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reemnnendBttktt  wa»ba8e/d  upon  the  ^nrineiple'lGfng  acknowl-  PART  IV. 
edged,  that,  as  mothers,  the  female  sex  have  great  mffaence,  pbkiod  it 
in  fonning  the  minds  and  characters  of  all  indiyidtials  compo-  c*^-  *«^ 
aiag  tke  eommunity  at  large  ;  and  it  tjras  apparent  that  no  good  ^^^v^^i*^ 
reason  could  be  shxyvm*,  why  they,  being  endued  with  the  hi^h  1#WI. 
aCtrilNites  of  mhid  ift  common  with  the  other  sex,  should  be  ^^|^|^ 
deni^d'fbe  enjoyment  and  added  means  of  useftilness,  attend-  female  cdi- 
ant  on  montal  eultmiien.  *  "'^" 

The  legislature  passed  an  act,  vrluch  isT  prabably  the  fiint    £9^9 
l»ir  exisfing  whkh  mcJtes  publie  provteion  for  the  edu^eatien  Febniavj. 
of  women.     It  provides  that  academies',  for'dtoir  inntratrtioto  The  legisb. 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  shall  be  privileged  to*J[^JJ^^ 
receive  a  share  of  the  literature  fund.  ingly. 

Since  that  time,  several  of  the  states,  especially  among  > 
those  recently  admitted,  have  made  provision  for  the  same 
object.  Religious  denominations  and  wealthy  parents  of 
daughters,  have  also  favored  it ;  and  throughout  the  country, 
female  schools  have  sprung  up.  Large  and  handsome  edifi- 
ces are  erected ;  and  iidequate  teachers,  libraries  and  appara- 
tus, are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  consequences 
of  this  change  are  becoming  manifest,  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  competent  female  teachers,  and  in  other  respects. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  181 9,, a  treaty  was  negotiated  at    Feb.. 83. 
Washington,  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ^j^aJJ^^ 
and  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  by  which  Spain  ceded  tween  John 
to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  ^^'"'Jl^ 
islands.    The  government  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  ex-       ^     ^* 
onerate  Spain  from  the  demands  which  their  citizens  had 
against  tluu  natioUj  on  account  of  injuries  and  spoliations ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  congress  should  satisfy  these  claims,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.     The  con- 
tracting parties  renounced  all  claims  to  indemnities  for  any 
of  the  recent  acts  of  their  respective  officers  in  Florida,  jt^^^^  ^i<^ 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  Spain  niect- 
United  States,  and  sent  to  Spain,  but  the  king  veiy  unexpect-   «<1  by  "m 
edly  refused  to  sanction  it.  ^^ 

Don  Onis  was  recalled,  and  Don  Vives  sent  out.     Instead 
of  coming  directly  over,  he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  to  as- 
certain whether,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  former  party  would  be  aided  and  abetted.     But 
American  valor  stood  high  in  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  Hiaaion  of 
last  war,  and  Don  Vives  obtained  no  encouragement  for  Spain  Don  Vlta^ 
to  quarrel  with  the  republic.     He,  however,  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington,  undertook  to  open  a  diplomatic  campaign,  but 
-was  soon  put  to  silence  by  Mr.  Adams ;  the  American  sec- 
retary steadily  demanding  die  ratification  of  the  engagement 
already  entered  into  by  an  authorized  agent  of  Spain.     Flori- 
da had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  value  to  that  nation,  and 
the  lUst  claim  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  she  knew 
not  how  else  to  cancel. 
25^ 
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PART  IT.  The  treaty  was  tberefore  ratified  by  the  Spanish  govm- 
nnoD  u.  ment  in  October,  1820;  and  possession  of  the  Floridas  gmok 
OHAP.  nr.  the  following  year. 

'^^^^f^'^^      Although  the  addidon  of  this  peninsula,  which  comfdeles 

1890.     the  ocean  boundary  of  the  United  States,  made  no  great  sen- 

'I^^^T^^'  sation,  and  seemed  little  to  affect  the  politics  of  the  county, 

Fionda    7^^  ^^  event  was.  important,  and  fraught  with  consequences. 

oedML    The  historian  of  the  American  RepubUc  must  now  look  back, 

and  give  the  history  of  Florida  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  and  look- 

mg  forward  from  its  cession,  we  ahready  find  a  bloody 

ibiuowing  this  increase  of  territory*  - 


I 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The.Miiiouri  qoestioiL 

A  PBTiTiON  was .  presented  to  congress  this  3rear,  from  the  PART  lY. 
territory  of  Missonri)  praying  for  authority  to  form  a  state  PBRiODnL 
gOTemment,  and  to  he  admitted  into  the  Union.    A  bill  was    chaf.  i. 
accordingly  introduced  for  that  purpose,  which  with  an  amend-  v-i^^v^^ 
menty  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  new  state,  passed  the 
bonse  of  representatives,  but  was  arrested  in  the  senate. 

The  district  of  Maine  also  presented  a  mem<mal  to  con-    I8Ml 
gress,  praying  to  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  an-  ?^*^  P^ 
thorized  to  form  its  own  constitution,  and  to  be  adnutted  into  ^^^S^Sttod. 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states.    The 
two  bills  for  the  admission  of  Maine  and  Missouri  were  joined, 
but  not  without  much  opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
striction in  the  Missouri  biU.    Upon  this  subject,  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  were  divided  into  two  parties ;    those  from 
the  non-slaveholding  states  were  i^  favor  of  the  restriction, 
while  those  from  the  south  warmly  opposed  it.    Much  debate 
took  {^ace,  and  at  no  time  had  the  parties  in  the  congress  of  ^^^  ^"^ 
the  United  States  been  so  marked  by  a  geographical  division,  ^1^^^ 
or  so  mnch  actuated  by  feelings  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
statea.     Nor  was  the  seat  of  government  the  only  place 
where  this  subject  was  discussed ;   but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people.     Many  of  the 
northern  states  called  meetings,  and  published  spirited  reso- 
hitions,  expressive  of  their  fears  of  perpetuating  slavery. 

The  members  from  the  south  opposed  the  restriction,  partly 
on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  They  did  not  consider  that 
the  unqualified  admission  of  Missouri,  would  tend,  in  any  de- 

See,  to  perpetuate  slavery.  It  would  not,  they  contended,  be 
e  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  slaves  within  the 
states,  but  of  removing  some  of  those  that  already  existed, 
from  one  state  to  another.  They  maintained,  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  and  despotic  measure  of  the  general  government, 
and  one  that  would  infringe  upon  the  soveireignties  of  the  ^j^^^^'^'* 
states ;  that  such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  thcTJUtrie- 
by  which  the  territoxy  was  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and,      tion. 
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TART  TV,  finally,  they  insinuated  the  danger  of  a  dissolntion  of  the 
PERIOD  m.  Union,  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  persisted. 
cBkT.  I.        Qn  ^Q  other  hand  it  was  maiiitained  that  the  constitution 
^^'^^^^^^  gave  to  eongreiss  die  right  at  .admitting  Atiiies  with  or  without 
l>pd^-.    restrictions^  wad  that  no  state  had  oyer  yet  been  admitted 
opponoats!'  without  any.    In  proof  of  .this  it  was  urged,  that  when  North 
Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  part  of  her  territory 
which  now  includes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  she  made  the 
gitot  upon  the  express  condition  that  congress  should  make 
no  regiuation  len^g  to  the  emancipation  df  slaves.     When 
Georgia  ceded  the  Mississippi  territory,  the  articles  of  agree* 
ment  which  provided  for  its  admission  as  a  state,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  expressly  excepted  that  ar- 
ticle which  forbids  slavery.    It  was  also  jnaintained  that  to 
strike  out  the  restriction  ^m  this  bill,  would  inevitably  tend 
to  pinrpetuate  slavery,  and  to  entail  iMs  greatest  of  evils  npon 
the  xke^W  state,  besides  increasing  to  the  XJnion  the  nuBcMefs 
arising  from  unequal  representation.    After  much  discussion, 
ICiHQmt  «d>  a  coax^romise  was  agreed  on,  and  a  bill  passed  for  the  adnds- 
^traf^!^'  sion  <rf  Missomi  widiout  any  restriction,  but  with  the  inhHn- 
tii  a.       tion  of  ^av^  throughout  the  territories  of  the  United  Statee, 
m«  Hm    north  of,  36**  30'  iKnrth  latitude.    Thus  was  the  most  danger- 
liB»it  of  da-  .Qiig  question  ever  agitated  in'  congress,  at  lengdi  disposed  of 

'^^'      by  friendly  compromise. 
Maine  be-       The  loug  connecticMi  of  Maine  with  Massachusetts  was  now 
oomes  a  le-  dissolved  by  its  final  admission  as  one  <of  the  states  of  ^e 
P****  ■*•***•  Federal  Union. 

18dl.        Missouri  was  not  declared  independent  until  August,  1821. 
The  MiMoa^  Previously  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  its  admission,  die 
anin^a^  people  had  formed  a  state  constitution;  a  provision  of  which 
tated.      required  the  legislature-  to  pass  a  law  "  to  prevent  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in  the  state." 
When  the  constitution  wais  presented  to  congress,  this  provie- 
idn  was  strenuously  opposed.     The  contest  occupied  a  greai 
^*n^Id.*^*  part  of  the  session,  but  Missouri  was  finally  admitted,  on  the 
condition  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  by  which  any  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  prevented  from  enjoy- 
ing those  rights  within  that  state,  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  the  constiUition  of  the  United  States. 
Jlr.  Monroe      This  year,  Mr.  Monroe  entered  upon  his  second  term  of 
re-elected,  office,  having  been  re-elected  to  the  presidency  by  nearly  a 
unanimous  vote.    Mr.  Tompkins  was  also  continued  in  the 
vice-presidency.   ' 
The  eeunia.      By  the  fourth  census  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1 820  was 

found  to  be  9,625,734,  of  whom  1,531,436  were  slaves. 
Jackson  go-      Qn  the  7th  of  March,  president  Monroe  appointed  General 
^^^!^     Jackson  «»vemor  of  Florida,  and  Elijeus  Fromentin,  cfaie^ 
Ang  9t    justice.    But  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of  August  that  the 
reluctant  Spanish  officers  yielded  up  their  posts.      They 
showed  a  disposition  to  embarrass  the   qperationa  of  die 
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new  aathorities  by  refiiaing  to  give  up  aB  Uie  archives,  ae-  PART  IV. 
cording  to  the  treaty.    Don  Cavalla^  the  SpaaiBh  goreniory  pebioo  lu. 
withheld  four  documents  relating  to  the  rights  of  property,    cbap.  i. 
Governor  Jackson^  after  a  specific  demand,  sent  an  annad  ^^^/''^ 
force  to  take  the  papers,  and  bring  Cavalla  himself  befoce    IMl. 
faint.     He  refusing ;  Jackson  sent  a  second  time,  had  him  lak^  ^^^'^^^^ 
firom  his  bed,  and  carried  to  prison,  and  the  papers  seiz^  tske  to  em- 
Csnralla  applied  to  Judge  Fromentin,  who  granted  a  writ  of  t>vnv  ium. 
habeas  corpus  for  his  relief.    Jackson  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  He  proceeds 
executed  until  his  own  purpose  of  securing  all  the  missing  ^^^i]^ 
papers  was  effected ;  when  he  discharged  Cavalla.    This  af-    summary 
fair  caused  much  controversy.  maimer. 

Seven  of  the  Spanish  officers,  puUished  in  ^^The  Floridian," 
a  newspaper  issued  firom  Pensacola,  severe  strictures  on  the    Baniihet 
jiew  government.    Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  which  ban-  ^^£^^' 
ished  them  from  the  territory  after  five  days. 

Florida  was  now  for  the  purposes  of  government  divided  ?!?J^  ^' 
into  two  counties,  on^  east  of  Uie  Suwaney  river,  called  St.  ^^  ^o^ 
John's,  and  one  west,  called  Escambia.  ties. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding  that  Florida  should  be  governed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  territories.  General  Jack- 
son's powers  which  he  had  used  so  liberally,  and  which  he 
declared,  in  defending  his  bc^^peasures,  were  unconstitu- 
tionally great,  terminated  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission, at  the.  riflosig  ef  congress ;  and  h^  declined  a  re-ap- 
pointment. 

In  June,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce,  on    1^999 
terms  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advantage,  was  concluded  be-  Treaty  with 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  France. 

The  ports  of  the  West  India  Iriands  were  about  this  time 
opened  to  the  American  republic,  by  act  of  the  British  par- 
liament. 

The  American  commerce,  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  had,  Alanniac  «&- 
for  several  years,  suffered  severely  firom  depredatioBs  com-  creaaeof  pi- 
mitted  by  pirates.    The  AUigator,  a  United  States'  schooner,      '*^' 
having  received  information  of  their  vicinity  to  Matanzas, 
sought  and  engaged  the  pirates,  and  recaptured  five  American 
vessels.    She  also  took  one  piratical  schoenar;  hut  Allen,  Allen'abniTe 
the  brave  conunander  of  the  Alligator,  was  mortally  wounded  ^^^^^ 
in  the  engagement. 

The  pirates  continued  their  lawless  aggressions,  and  con- 
gress the  next  year  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  fit  out    1898. 
an  expedition  to  suppress  piracy.      Commodore  Porter,  to  p^^Jf^fmt 
whom  was  given  the  command,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  against  Um 
cruising  with  his  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  the  fiee-     pirates. 
hooters  dared  not  appear,  but  depredated  on  the  inhihitants  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

In  the  message  of  President  Monroes  to  congress,  he  invi- 
'ed  their  attention  to  the  question  of  recogniziag  the  indepen- 
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PART  IV.  dence  of  the  South  American  republics.     He  stated,  that 

PBRioD  m.  throughout  the  contest  between  those  colonies  and  the  parent 

CHAP.  I.    country,  the  United  States  had  remained  neutral,  and  had  fol- 

v^^^v^^^  filled,  with  the  utmost  Impartiality,  all  the  obligations  incident 

1833.     to  that  character.    Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  prorin- 

^^1°^^.  ces  had  declared  themselyes  independent  na;tion8,  and  had 

^  South  enjoyed  that  independence,  free  from  invasion:    Nor  was  it 

Amerieim   now  contemplated  to  change  the  friendly  relations  with  either 

Slwledgeir  ^^  *^^  parties  which  had  been  belligerent ;  but  to  obsferve  in 

Ministers    all  respects  as  heretofore,  should  the  war  be  renewed,  the 

Mnt  to  Mex-  jqq^i  perfect  neutrality  between  them.    The  measure  was 

AyreJ^tST  sanctioned,  and  ministers  wer6  appointed  to  Mezit^o,  Beunos 

ChilL      A3rres,  Colombia,  and  Chili, 
Skfe-trsde       Articles  of  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  Afirican 
proiutxted.  glave-trade,  were,  this  year,  subscribed  at  London,  by  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.    These  articles  authorized  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  nation^  to  capture  and  condemn  the 
ships  of  the  other,  which  should  be  concerned  in  the  illicit 
traffic  of  slaves. 
1894.        ^^^'  since  the  yeiir  1816,  the  tariff  had  attracted  the  atten- 
The  tariff  tion  of  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  from  time  to 
question,    time  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  congress  ;  bat  with 
*^Sf^'    ^^^  exception  of  the  small  protection  afforded  to  coarse  cot- 
ton cloths,  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  manufactures.    Notwithstanding  the  depression 
which  succeeded  the  war,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  afler 
they  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  had  proved  successful. 
Excepting,  fine  fabrics,  which  were  not  manufactured  to  any 
extent  in  America,  domestic  cottons -almost  supplied  the  coun- 
try, and  considerable  quantities  were  exported  to  South  Amer- 
ica.   Factories  for  printing  calicoes  had  been  erected  in  a 
few  places,  and  in  some  instances  the  manufacture  of  lace 
had  been  attempted. 

In  supporting  extensive  manufactories  independent  of  the 
protection  of  government,  great  energy  and  perseverance  were 
displayed.    The  friends  of  manufactures  had  increased  in 

The  tariff  ^^^^^^'^t  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  cause.    This  year  the  subject  of 
bill  opposed,  a  new  tariff  was  again  brought  before  congress,  but  was  ve- 
Gnninds  of  hemently  opposed.    The  grounds  of  opposition  were,  that  it 
opposition,  would  injure  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
and  by  lessening  the  public  revenue,  compel  a  resort  to  a 
system  of  excise  and  taxation.    That  it  would  diminish  the 
exports  of  the  country,  as  other  nations  would  not  purchase 
articles  of  any  kind  horn  us,  unless  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry was  received  in  exchange.    That  the  country  was  not 
prepiured  for  the  successful  establishment  of  manufactures,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  labor;  and  that  manufactures 
would,  under  a -favorable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  flour- 
ish without  the  protection  of  goveniment. 
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The  iriends  of  a  new  tariff  replied,  that  a  dependence  upon  PART  IT. 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country  was  the  only  true  policy  mwod  bl 
of  our  goyemment ;   and  that  the  protection  desired  for  man-    ™'^-  °* 
nfactnres,  far  from  injuring,  would  prove  beneficial  both  to  ^-^^>'^"^^ 
commerce  and  agriculture.     It  would  brinff  into  existence    1894. 
neWr  and  extensive  establishments,  and  thus  create  a  home  oftSefrSmdi 
market,  without  whicli  the  agriculturist'  would  not  receive  ofthepiDteo- 
with  constancy,  the  just  reward  of  his  labors,  and  which  ^^l^j^"^ 
would  tend  to  keep  the  resourced  of  the  country  at  home.    It    "^^^ 
would  not  diminish  the  exportations,  unless  to  Europe,  where 
little  besides  the  raw  materials  are  carried;  and  by  the  ap- 
plications of  industry,  new  articles  of  exportadon  might  be 
multiplied,  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  by 
which  we  should  be  indemnified  for  any  losses  thus  incurred. 
Tkey  considered  it  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  lessen 
the  public  revenue ;  the  aug[mentation  of  duty  would  compen- 
sate for  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported. 
Experience  proved  that  manufactures  needed  protection,  and 
that  such  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  those  governments 
where  the  manufacturing  interest  flourished ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  they  pointed  to  the  steady  course  of  England. 

Many  of  the  iriends  of  the  tariff,  however,  conceded,  that 
if  all  nations  would  unite  in  a  system  of  free,  unshackled 
trade,  it  would  probably  produce  the  best  possible  state  of 
things ;  but  they  contended,  that  as  the  United  States  must 
suffer  from  laws  made  by  other  nations  to  protect  atid  favor 
their  own  manuflEictures,  it  was  but  just  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  receive  a  like  protection  and  prefer*  ^^ 

ence  from  their  own  government.  After  much  discussion,  ^^^a. 
the  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed.  It  proved  effectual 
in  affording  the  desired  protection  to  cotton  goods ;  but  the 
question  was  still  agitated  in  favor  of  manufactures  of  other 
kinds,  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool  zealously  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  similar  protection. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lafayette  invited  to  America. 


Owthe  15th  of  August,  1824,  General  Lafayette*  arrived  1894. 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  a  special  in-  .Ay-  in- 
vitation, which  congress,  participating  in  the  warm  feeling  ^^^^^ 
which  pervaded  the  whole  nation,  had  given  him  to  visit 
America. 

•  In  the  daya  of  the  leTolntion,  The  Maiqais  de  la  Fayette,  waa  the  atyle  bv 
which  the  hereditaij  nobleman  was  known.  Sttbaequently  he  renonnced  afi 
diftinctionsof  thia  kind,  and  would  receive  no  other  title  than  ^that  giren  by  hi* 
miUtatyrank.    Hk  addreaa  waa  then,  Oeaeal  Lafayette. 
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PART  IT,      When  iafonnatioa  wat»  Tecerod  ia  the  ci^  /of  New  Yoik 
iBRiOD  m.  of  his  arrival,  a  caaunittee  of  the  corpozation,  and  a  great 
fmi9.  21.    number  <if  diatuoguaahBd  citiaseos,  immediately  procaeded  io 
v^-^"^^  Siateo  Island,  to  behold  and  welcome  the  former  beaefactor 
of  .their  country,  a»w  its  illustrious  guest.     Arraagemente 
were  made,  by  the  coII^nittee»  for  lus  visit  to  New  York, 
whidb  was  to  take  place  the  following  day.    A  splendid  es- 
cort of  steamboats,  gaily  decorated  ¥rith  the  fla|^  of  ereiy 
19M.    nattion,  and  bearing  ^ousands  of  citizens,  brought  hina  to  the 
tio&'irNew  ^>^  of  the  assented  crowds  at  New  York.    His  ib^iag^ 
YoriL      at  revisiting  again,  in  .prosperity,  the  country  which  he  had 
sought  and  msuie  his  own  in  adversity,  were  at  times  overpow- 
mng,  and Dvelted him  to  tears.    Esteemed,  as  be  was,lbrhaa 
virtues,  and  consecrated  by  his  sufferings  and  conelsmcy, 
tbe  philanthropist  of  any  country  could  aot  view  him  wiihovt 
an  awe  mingled  with  tenderness ;  but  to  Amencans  there  was 
besides,  a  dee|)  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  eervicee,  and  an 
associated  remembrance  of  those  worthieB  ef  eur  revolidioB 
with  whom  he  had  lived. 

The  thousands  assembled  to  meet  Lafayette  at  New  York. 
manifested  their  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  shouts,  «celaina- 
tioQS,  and  tears.  He  rode  uncovered  from  the  battery  tp  the 
City  Hail,  receiving  and  returning  the  affectionate  gratnlationa 
of  the  niultitiude.  At  the  City  Hall,  inagistEates,  and  eitiwas, 
were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  fm  addrras 
fr(Haa  the  mayor.  He  then  met  with  a  few  gray-neaded  vete- 
rans of  the  revolution,  hjws  old  companions  in  arms,  and  though 
nearly  half  a  century  had  passed  since  they  parted,  his  feith- 
flil  memory  hadkept  their  countenances  and  names. 

Deputati<M2s  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore*  New  Havea, 

and  many  other  cities,  arrived^  at  New  York,  with  invitations 

for  him^  to  honor  those  places  with  his  presence.    After  re- 

Lt&jetta   maining  a  few  days  in  New  York,  he  proceeded  thiey^ 

foet  to  Bos-  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  on  his  way  to  Beaton.     An 

*°^       escort  of  eight  hundred  citizens,  from  that  place  met  him,  and 

the  mayor  and  corporation  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  city  lines. 

The  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  both  male  and  female,  were 

arranged  in  two  lines  on  the  side  of  the  common,  under  the 

care  of  their  respective  teachers,  and  through  these  beautiful 

lines  the  procession  passed. 

From  Boston  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  to  visit  the  navy- 
yard.     Orders  had  been  issued  by  the  president  to  all  the 
miUtaiy  posts,  to  receive  him  with  the  honor  due  to  the  Inv- 
est officer  in  the  American  service. 
Septenftwr.      On  his  return  to  New  York,  a  splendid  fete  was  given  at 
jj«*«™^  Castle  Garden. 

^  From  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Albany  and  Troy,  calling 

^^mSoDM'  ^  West  Point,  and  several  other  piacea  on  the  river.    He 

Botth^and  next  passed  through  New  Jersey,  and  visited  Philadelphia, 

*"^^      Baltimore,  Washington,  Yorktown,  and  Richmond.    These 
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»l&cea  Ti9d  with  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  splendor  with  PARTIV. 
which   thiey  receired  the  beloved  defender  of  their  coonuy.  FEIUOo  ql 
tie  returned  to  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress,    ^bap.  n. 
uid  ireaiaioed  there  several  weeks.    Congress  voted  him  the  "^^^v"^^ 
sum  o£  two  hundred  thousand  jd<^an,  and  a  township  of  land    ISSft. 
ivhich  was  located  in  Florida,  a^s  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of   q^^**^ 
his  services  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  as  a  testimony  makebTm  a 
of  their  gratitude.  Uber«l  dont- 

About  the  last  of  February  he  proceeded  from  Washington      ^'^^ 
to  Richmond,  thence  throng  North  and  South  Carolina,  to  FromWwIi- 
Savannah.     He  then  travelled  through  Georgia,   Alabama^  ^|^^ 
and^  Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans.    Proceeding  up  the  Missis*  tour  of  the 
aippi  as  iar  as  St.  Louis,  he  visited  the  principal  places  on    "^^l^^l^ 
both  sides  of  the  river.    He  then  returned  to  the  Ohio,  pass-  "^^tem. 
ed  through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York ; 
and  arrived  in  Boston  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  of  lajring 
the  eoner-stone  of  the  monument,  to  commemorate  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  HilL 

Leaving  Boston,  he  proceeded  to  Portland,  in  Maine;  Visits  tlw 
from  thence,  through  New  Hampshire,  to  Burlington  in  Ver-  '^^^^JSmii 
mont.     Passing  down  lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  he     sutM. 
axrived  again  in  New  York,  where  he  united  in  the  celebiA*     i\it^ 
tion  of  American  independence.  yqA. 

Th&a^  taking  his  leave  of  the  eastern  and  northern  states, 
he  returned  to  the  seat  of  government.  He  then  paid  an  af* 
fecting  visit  to  the  honored  tomb  of  Washington. 

On  his  departure  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  presi- 
dent in  behajjf  of  the  nation,  bade  him  an  affebtionate  adieu ; 
and  in  a  new  frigate,  named  the  Brandywine,  in  memory  of  He  takes  his 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  safely  conveyed  d^putoie. 
to  his  native  land. 

Lafayette's  whole  progress  through  the  United  States  had 
been  one  continued  triumph,  the  meet  illustrious  of  any  which 
history  records.  The  captives  chained  to  his  triumphal  car, 
were  the  affections  of  the  people ;  his  glory,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  adopted  country. 

During  Mr.  Monroe^s  administration,  America  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace.    Sixty  millions  of  her  national  debt  were  dis-     ^^^m 
charged.    The  Floridas  were  peaceably  acquired,  and  the       ^ 
western  limits  fixed  at  the  Pacific  ocean.    Internal  taxes     1895. 
were  repealed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  nar-    Natioinl 
rowest  limits  of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  im«  ^p^^, 
proved,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  re- 
cognized, progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced.    The  voioe  of 
party  spirit  had.  died  away,  and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of^ 
as  the  "  era  of  good  feeling.** 

Mr.  Monroe's  seemid  term  of  office  having  expired,  four  Foar^suidi- 
among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  were  set  up  as  can-  ,^^2||J^ 
didatei  for  the  preakLsBcy,  and  iwted  finr  by  ihe  electoral  coL- 
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PAkTtV.  lege.    These  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson 
PERIOD  ra.  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford.    The  electors  were 
OHAP.  n.   divided,  and  no  choice  being  made  by  them,  a  president,  ac* 
^^^^"^^  cording  to  the  constitution,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  house  of 
1S95.     representatives,  from  the  three  candidates  whose  nmnber  of 
^^the^o?-  votes  stood  highest.  These  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Jackson,  and 
lege  of  elec-  Crawford.    Mr.  Adams  was  chosen.    This  was  the  first  elec- 
tors,      tion  by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  case  contempli^ 
tiTM^Soee  ^  ^7  ^^®  constitution,  Where  there  was  no  one  of  the  can- 
Mr  Adams,  didates  preferred  by  a  majority  of  the  electors.     Many  fears 
had  been  expressed,  that  whenever  such  a  case  could  occur, 
it  would  be  attended  #ith  a  dangerous  excitement ;  but  the 
event  of  fixing  on  a  first  magistrate  was  passed  over  by  the 
American  congress  in  a  manner  which  showed  their  just 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  obligation,  which  bound  them  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  of  their  coilntry. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  was  that  marked  out  by  his  prede- 
cessor :  there  remamed,  however,  he  remaiked,  one  e&irt  of 
dnMofJo£  magnanimity  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  throughout  the  na- 
Qaincy     tion,  who  had  heretofore  followed  the  standards  of  political 
^^'B*^'     pzTty ; — ^it  was  that  of  discarding  every  remnant  of  rancour 
against  each  other,  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  friends^ 
and  of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone,  thi^' confidence, 
which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  bestowed  only 
upon  ^ose  who  bore  the  badge  of  party  communion. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  the  repnUie  of 

Treaty  with  Colombia,  was  ratified  in  1825,  on  the  basis  of  the-nratnal  ob- 

Coloinbia.   iigg^^Qn  of  the  parties  to  place  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the 

most  favored  nation. 
1896.        On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  died,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
July  4.  •  Jefierson.    That  these  two  political  fathers,  who  had  con- 
oufdeaob  ^of  tributed  more  than  any  other  Americans  living,  to  the  estab- 
presidents   lishment  of  independence,  should  thus  depart  together,  amidst 
Je^noiL^  the  rejoicings  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  struck  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  and 
J^'*      astonishment. 
DeaUiof  Mr.        Another  anniversary  witnessed  the  death  of  another  ex- 
Monroe,     president,  James  Monroe.     His  histoiy  is  his  praise. 

Free-masonry  claims  to  be  an  ancient  institution.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  became  popular  in  this  conn- 
try  ;  and  many  of  our  best  men,  among  whom  were  Waahing- 
Free-maaon  ton  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  were  "  free  and  accepted  masons." 
^'  But  a  change  took  place  in  the  tone  of  socie^.  Sunday 
schools  and  temperance  meetings  were  more  congenial  to 
public  sentiment,  than  the  midnight  festivities  of  the  Masonic 
lodge.  Free-masonry  has  now  in  this  country  but  few  ad- 
vocates.   This  result  has  yet  another  cause. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  William  Morgan,  who  was  preparing 
to  publish  a  book,  purporting  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Free* 
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« 

masonry,  wa3  taken,  on  the  11th  of  September,  nnder  color  PART  lY. 
of  a   criminal  process,  from  Batavia,  in  Genessee   county  pbbiod  m. 
New  York,  to  Canandaigua,  in  Ontario  coun^,  examined  and   ^^bap.  u. 
discharged ;  but  on  the  saqie  day  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  ^-^'^^^^^ 
and  confined  in  the  coun^  jail,  by  the  persons  who  brought    1896. 
the  first  charge  against  him.    They  discnarged  the  debt  them-    fy^^^JI' 
selves,  and  on  his  leaving  the  piison,  in  the  evening,  he  wa^  Morgan  for- 
seized,  and  forced  into  a  carriage,  which  was  rapimy  driven  ^^^J  juried 
out  of  the  village,  and  he  was  never  seen  by  his  friends,  ^^^2,]^^ 
again.  posed  o€ 

The  indignation  of  the  comnnmity  was  roused,  by  this  out^ 
rage,  to  an  mtense  degree ;  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  ^^^^[^* 
country  where  it  occiured.   Rumor  was  continually  harrow-  ed  bj  Mor- 
ing  up  the  feelmgs  of  his  family  and  friends,  by  false  stories  P^\  abdae- 
cadculated  to  mislead  inquiry,  of  his  having  been  seen,  dis-       ^'^'^ 
guiaed,  and  under  fictitious  names,  in  foreign  countries,  or  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Union.    Notwithstanding  that  those  who 
belonged  to  Masonic  societies,  were  attempting  in  these  and 
other  ways  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  his  abduction ; 
yet  there  was  from  among  the  people  a  voice  not  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  rulers,  which  pronounced  that  Morgan  had  been 
K>ully  murdered. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  of  cSmhtee' 
investigation,  of  which  John  C.  Spencer  was  chairman.  of  iuTotigap 

They  reported  that  William  Morgan  had  been  put  to  d^ath.       ^^on. 
The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  mysterious  disappear-     f  g|siY. 
ance  have  confirmed  their  decision.    The  persons,  who  were    Their  re- 
suspected  of  being  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy,  fled      P<"^ 
from  their  homes  and  took  refiige  under  fictitious  names,  in 
distant  places,  and  all  are  said  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
land  of  the  hving,  by  disaster  or  vi<dence. 

Morgan's  abduction  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against  all 
Masonic  societies ;  and  a  potitical  party  was  formed,  called    Anti4B»> 
Anti-masonic,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  abolish  Free-ma-  ■"*»P"«V- 
aonry  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  secret  (Wmm  an 
societies  in  a  bee  govefioment,  were  not  only  unnecessary,  masome  a»- 
but  even  dangerous  to  its  existence.    They  averred  that  ma-     cietiee. 
sonry,  as  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Morgan,  claimed  a  right     ,^^ 
over  the  hves  of  its  members;  and  as  taJung  human  Hfe  groondiof 
with  intention,  and  without  the  sanction  of  civil  authority  is  oppoeitioD. 
murder;  therefore,  this  society  must  be  regarded  as  especially 
at  variance  with  law,  human  and  divine. 

The  Anti-masonic  party  once  organized,  was  by  its  leaders 
made  to  subserve,  not  only  its  original  purpose,  but  others,         ^^ 
such  as  electioneering  for  favorite  candidates  to  office ;   and  "J^jj^?^ 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  the  politicians  of  the  day  under- 
stand by  '*  making  political  capital"  of  any  subject  of  popular 
excitement.    The  Anti-slavery  party,  which,  as  a  political    Anti-di- 
union,  arose  about  the  time  that  the  Anti-masonic  party  de-      ^'^' 
clined,  had  its  origin,  in  feelings  equally  honorable  to  human 
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PARYIV.  ofttiffe ;  aact^  ihan  is  reascm  to  apprehend'Aal  it  wiD  in  a  nia 
PERIOD  m.  ilar  manner  be  perverted. 
CHAP.  n.        The  tariff  question  again  agitated  eongress,  and  the  debates 
>^'*v'^^^  terminated  in  the  passagi^  of  a  law  laying  protective  duties  on 
199S.     such  articles  of  import  as  competed  with  certain  manuiactura) 
WJtt*  ^SJ  *°^  agricnlftinil  prodoctions  of  the  United  States.     B7  this 
^        tariff  bill,  ad^Monal  duties  were  hid  on  wool  and  wool- 
ens, iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics,  lead^  disttUed  spirits,  sfflr 
T^  north  stuffs,  window-^lass  and  cottons,    f  he  mamifiKcturing  states 
pleased,     feceired  the  law  with  warm  approbation,  while  the  soudieni 
j^  ^^^   sta;tes  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  Uy  the  interests  of  the 
dbnded.    cotton  planters ;  and  ia  Charleston,  Sov&  Casolkis,  the  flags 
on  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half^niast,  and  a  stat^  oon^ 
yention  was  demanded. 
1§39.        The  presidential  election  hAring  Been  decided  by  Ae  cof- 
J^'Sion^'  ^®S®  ^^  Sectors,  Genera]  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  was 
first  inengu-  inaugurated  president,  and  John  Q.  Calhoun,  of  Sooth  Caro- 
ratioD.     Una,  vice-president  of  the  Unitcfd  States. 

Though  the  tariff  bifl  fonnd  but  few  friends  In  the  sondi- 

em  states,  the  citizens  of  most  of  them  were  in  ftivor  of 

seeking  for  its  repeal  by  constitutional  measures.     Evens  in 

South  Carolina,  the  head-quarters  of  the  opposition,  was  a 

•tite  ri^i^  powerful  party,  who  were  styled  the  Friends  of  the  Union, 

or  Bumfim^  and  were  hostile  to  any  disorganizing  measures.     A  small 

^oa  pMty.  majority,  however,  now  Satsi  s^led  the  **  state  rights**  party, 

and  afterwards,  the  "  nullifiers,"  were  working  themselves  up 

to  that  hig^  pressure  of  exasperation,  which  is  ever  foHowed  by 

rashness  of  conduct.    In  congress,  t&eir  doctrines  were  ably 

^^^     set  fbrth  by  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  senate,  but  they  were  met  and 

^Jat^ech  confuted  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  which  convinced 

againatnuUi-  the  understanding,  and  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  every 

^f^oiL     patriot  in  the  Union. 

^     ^         Since  the  war  with  the  Sevmnofes  in  1818,  the  Indian 
i^riL '    ^^^^B  had  remained  in  peace.    In  April,  of  this  year,  the 
GomnniM-  Winnebagoes,  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  inhabiung  the  upper  Missis- 
^J^  **^    sipfi,  recrossed  that  river  under  their  chi^.  Black  Hawk,  and 
Hawk't  war.  ^ered  upon  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the  United 
States,  and  which  were  oeenpied  by  cftixens  of  Illinois. 
These  Indians  being  well  mounted  and  armed,  scattered  rsp« 
idly  their  war  parties  over  diat  defenseless  country,  breaking 
up  setdeniettts,  kiOing  whole  famUies,  and  burning  their  dwel« 
lings.     Generals  Atkinson  and  Scott,  were  charged  with  the 
de^nse  of^  the  frontier. 
JoM  9^        '^^^  disease,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
CKoleia  at  made  its  appearance  in  Canada,  on  the  9lh  of  June,  among 
QiMbec    gQYoe  newly  arrived  Irish  emigrants.    It  fbllowed  apparently 
along  &e  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Champlain  and  Hud- 
son, and  on  the  26th,  several  cases  occurred  in  the  ciiy  of 
i^9w    ^•^  York.     A  great  .proportion  of  the  inhabitants  left  the 
Yoik.      place  in  dismay,  but  notwithstanding  the  reductioii  of  numberSf 
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the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  ^^[Mlling.     It  sptetA  with  PARTIT. 
great  rapidity  throughout  the  states  of  New  Ywk  and  Michi-  pbrkm>  hl 
gan  ;  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  the   ^^"^^^  ^^ 
Gulph  of  Mexico.     From  New  York  it  went  sooth  through  ^^^^>''^'^^ 
the  Atlantic  states,  as  far  as  Ncnth  Carolina.     It  was  a  sin-    1889. 
gi^ar  characteristic  of  this  excraciating  and  qoickly  fatal  mal-  ^|?^^Lff 
ady,  that,  though  not  apparently  contagious,  it  followed  the  thiuo^  Um 
great  routes  of  travel,  both  on  the  hmd  and  water.    New     Umon. 
Cnglaad,  with  a  few  exceptions,  escaped  the  scourge. 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  War  Department,  the  gar- 
risons on  the  seaboard,  from  Foit  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  New 
York  harbor,  were  withdrawn  and  placed  under  the  command      jvij. 
of  General  Scott,  to  be  employed  in  the  Indian  war.     Pro-    Oamnl 
ceeding  with  haste,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  the  general  em-    ]^£; 
barked  his  troops  in  steamboats  at  Buffalo.    The  season  was  troops  fortbe 
hot,  and  the  boats  were  crowded.    The  cholera  broke  out  '^'***^  ^"^• 
among  the  tro<^.     Language  cannot  dejMct  the  distress  that  The  eholen 
ensued,  both  before  and  after  their  landing.     Many  died;  >>^b)^ out™ 
many  deserted,  from  dread  of  the  disease,  and  perished  in  the        *"°^' 
woods  either  from  cholera  or  starration:    The  exertions^  suf- 
ferings, and  danger;  of  General  Scott,  during  this  period,  were 
greater  than  they  ever  were  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  it  thus 
became  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  seat  of  war  at  the     g^]^^ 
time  intended.     General  Atkinson,  by  forced  marches,  came  Atkinun  do- 
up  with  Black  Hawk's  army  on  the  second  of  August,  near  feats  the  la- 
the mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa.    The  Indians  were  routed  and      ^^"^ 
dispersed,  and  Black  Hawk,  his  son,  and  several  warriors  of 
note  made  prisoners. 

After  having  been  detained  at  fortress  Monroe  for  several 
months,  the  chief  and  his  son  were  carried  through  the  prin-  Black  Hawk 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  next  year  sent  back  *^  ^^^^ 
to  their  people,  convinced  of  the  Mify  of  ftirther  resistance 
against  so  powerftil  a  nation. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  near  Baltimore,  ^e  last  sar^ 
viviug  signer  of  the  Declaraticm  of  Independence,  died  on  the 
14ih  of  November,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  a^.  So 
deep  was  the  reverence  felt  for  this  relic  of  the  revoluUon  that 
many  a  pilgrimage  is  even  now,  made  to  the  mansioo  house 
where  he  spent  his  virtuous  life. 

The  state  nghts,  or  nullification  party,  having  a  minority  in 
South  Carolina,  held  a  convention  at  Columbia,  from  whence    Nor.  19. 
they  issued  an  ordinance  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  which  JL^^I^^ 
they  declared  that  congress,  in  laying  protective  duties,  had   cohimbia, 
exceeded  its  just  powers ;  snd  that  &e  several  acts  alluded  South  Ca^o- 
to,  should,  from  that  time,  be  xiUeAy  nuU  <ind  void ;  that  it  |j|^^  g;; 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  to  mmu  nuUiii- 
adopt  measures  to  arrest  their  operation,  from  and  after  the  ^*^^^^ 
Ist  of  February,  1833 ;  that  the  courts  of' that  state  shodd     "*"^* 
not  question  the  validity  of  that  ordinance,  nor  sufier  an  ap* 
pea]  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ;<-^that  any  one  hold- 
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PART  IV.  ing  an  office  under  the  state,  should  ta]i^  an  oath  to  obey  that 
PERIOD  m.  ordinance;  or  if  otherwise,  the  office  ^ould  be  filled  up  as  if 
CHAP.  u.    the  incumbent  were  dead ;  that  no  person  thereafter,  should 
^■^*^^"^-'  be  elected  to  any  office  whatever,  either  civil  or  military^  un- 
til he  had  taken  the  oath  not  only  to  obey  the  ordinance,  but 
such  acts  as  the  legislature  might  thereafter  pass  to  carry  tlie 
same  into  operation. 
1833.         Finally,  Uie  instrument  declared,  that  the  people  of  Sooth 
Ordinan^  Carolina  would  not  submit  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
^f^ited^  States,  but  that  they  should  consider  any  act  of  congress,  an- 
States  shall  thorizing  the  employment  of  a  naval  or  military  force  against 

ra^oend^f  *^®  *^'®'  *®  ^*^^  ^^  ^^ '  '^  ^  *^  *^**®»  the  people  would 

t^B^Si'    hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection  with 

^njHrdlorf   the  other  states,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a 

Si^"^  separate  government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things,  which 

sovereign  and  independent  states  have  a  right  to  do. 

The  coniren-     The  convention  also  put  forth  an  "  Address  to  the  people  of 

k^^^^be*^  the  United  States,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  niUiification 

of  the  Union,  were  avowed,  and  the  hope  expressed,  that  the  other  states 

would  give  up' the  protective  system,  as  the  secession  of  South 

Carolina  would  inevitably  produce  a  diss(dution  of  the  Union. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  in  South  Carolina,  also,  held  a 

Noj.a4.     convention  at  Columbia,  on  the  i^4th  of  November.     They 

ists  in  Soa^  adopted,  and  published,  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordinance. 

Carolina    Meetings  were  held  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 

" '~      and  resolutions  passed,  expressive  of  entire  reprobation  of  the 

principles  avowed  by  the  nuliifiers. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  convened  at  Columbia, 
on  the  27th  of  November.    Governor  Hamilton^  in  his  open- 
8t^  au-    i^g  message,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  ordinance.     He 
thorities  ap-  recommended  that  the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  of  the  city 
nnlSk^n  ^^  Charleston,  should  unite  in  requesting  the  president  to 
cndinance.  withdraw,  from  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  the  United  States' 
sddiers,  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  stationed  there,  by 
request  of  those  authorities,  to  defend  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nidon,  in  case  of  a  slave  insurrection.    He  recommended,  also, 
that  the  militia  shotild  be  re-organized ; — that  the  execatiTO 
shoidd  be  authorized  to  accept  of  the  services  of  i2fiOO  volun- 
teers;— and  that  provision  should  be  made  ibr  procuring 
heavy  ordnance,  Itnd  other  munitions  of  war. 
Dee-ia        On  the  10th  of  December,  President  Jackson  published  a 
j2[!Sl^n°8  proclamation,  warning  the  nullification  party  of  the  consequent 
piooUuna-   COS  wMch  would  ensue,  if  they  persisted  in  the  course  they 
tion.      had  commenced.     After  a  series  of  reasoning  to  convince 
them  of  their  error,  he  added,  **  I  consider,  then,  the  power 
to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  state,  in- 
Ply^  ]^    compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union, — contradicted 
allows  the  expressly  by  the  constitution, — ^unauthorized  by  its  spirit, — 
^2^^^^   inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  destiuctive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed.** 


meet  and 
protest. 


Nov.  27. 
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In  coneltision,  the  president  told  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  PART  IV. 
United  States  must  be  executed,  that  he  had  no  discretionaiy  pebiod  m. 
poller  on  the  subject ;  that  those  who  told  them  thej  miffht    c"^'*  °* 
peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  them ;  Aat  nothing  ^-^-v-^^ 
but  a  forcible  opposition  could  prevent  their  execution,  and    18M. 
that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled,  for  "  disunion  by  armed  g?J5»!?A«n 
force,"  he  said,  "is  treason."     Finally^  he  appealed  to  the  their  danger. 
patriotism  of  South  Carolina,  to  retrace  her  steps,  and,  to  the  ^P®^  ^ 
country,  to  ndly  in  defense  of  the  Union.  to^pSf^'^ 

No  act  of  General  Jackson  was  ever  more  popular  than 
this  proclamation.    There  was  a  party  strongly  opposed  to   J^^^f^ 
bia  measures,  who  held  that  his  talents  were  rather  for  wai^  ^president^ 
than  peace ;  and  that,  in  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  will,    ccmdoot 
lie  pursued  his  objects  as  the  keen  sportsman  his  game,  heed- 
less  what  fences  he  broke  down  in  his  way ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion, this  party  vied,  in  commendation,  with  the  larger  and 
ruling  party,  by  whom  his  administration  was  uniformly  ap- 
prove ;  and  from  every  quarter  he  received  from  the  people, 
proffers  of  military  service. 

Grovemor  Hamilton  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
South  Carc^inian  army.  Colonel  Hayne  succeeded  him.    He 
issued  a  proclamation,  counter  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  in    d^^  ^i^ 
which  he  put  forth  the  doctrines  of  disunion,  in  their  most    Colonel 
offensive  form ;  calling  on  the  people  to  disregard  the  "  vain    ^^^ 
menaces"  of  the  president,  and  "  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
state."    The  legislature  also  continued  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  volunteers,  who  were  "  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  take  the  field,  at  a  minute's  warning." 

The  unionists,  feeling  how  unhappy  must  be  a  contest, 
which  would  separate  families,  where  the  son  might  be  called 
on  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  father,  and  the  brother  that  of  die 
brother,  now  aroused,  and,  encouraged  by  the  decided  tone  of  ,5t£^^^. 
the  president,  they  took  one  equally  decided ;  and  held  meet-  istg. 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they  declared, "  we 
will  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may." 

General  Jackson  followed  his  word  with  his  deed.     He  Jackson  pie- 
caused  Castle  Pinckney,  a  fortress  which  commands  the  inner  m5ilSly!JL- 
harbor  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  to  be  pu(  in     nti<ma 
complete  order  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.     Fort  q^?*q* 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  island,  was  likewise  strongly  garrison-      i^ui. 
ed,  and  General  Scott  placed  in  command;  while  several 
ships  of  war,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Elliot,  were 
anchored  in  the  bay :  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  private  assu- 
rances to  the  leading  nullifiers,  that  unless  they  desisted,  he 
should  take  the  field  in  person,  and  appear  in  Soudi  Carolina, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 

The  nullification  party  did  not  decide  to  meet  the  nation  in 
arms,  with  General  Jackson  at  its  head.     The  crisis  which  A  change  of 
had  caused  so  many  forebodings,  was  adjourned,  and  the  au-      ^"^' 
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PART  IV.  tbdrities  agreed  not.  to  oppose  the  collection  of  dirties  imtQ  die 

PBSiOD  m.  let  of  March,  and  before  that  period  aniTed,  measures  were 

cuLF.  m.    taken  which  restored  tranquillity. 

s^^^v^^^  On  the  12th  of  Fehniarj,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  bill  into 
IMS.    &o  s^uite,  which  had  for  its  object,  a  compromise  between 

y^'pi^^i    ^  raanufactunag  interests  of  the  north,  and  the  cottcm  plant- 

iw^Sij^^  ere  of  the  south.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  aiticles« 
and  limited  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 

Ttaiff  bill,  ber,  1842. .  It  being  considered  a  biU  for  revenue,  it  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  senate,  until  after  the  house  of  represeota- 
tives  had  adopted  it,  when  it  passed  rapidly  tfaroogh  that  body, 
was  signed  by  the  president,  and  became  a  law  on  the  3d  of 
March.  It  gave  general  content  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  the  union  is  so  dear,  that  whatever  or  who- 
ever ei|dang<sr»  it,  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  di^lea<- 
sure ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  nourishes  and  consoh- 
dates  it»  is  regarded  with  approbation  and  complacency. 

^°dOT^'       <}en,  Jackson  was  re-elected^  and  Hartin  Van  Boren  of 

March  4th.   New  York,  made  Vice-president 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Lsfiiyetts.    The  tribes  ea^t  of  the  MiMHippi  go  to  the  far 

May  90.        Gbneral  Lafayette,  full  of  years  and  honors,  dipd  on 
t>«^oflA'  {j^^  20th  of  May,  1833,  and  was  mourned  as  the  common 
*^  father  of  his  native  and  hia  adapted  country. 

Eztzeme        The  position  of  the  remaining  aboriginal  tribes  gave  the 
^<^  ^  rulers  great  uneasiness.    If  the  Indians  wonld  subject  them* 
^estioa^  selves  to  the  laws  of  civilized  society,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
declare  war  before  they  made  it,  and  then  to  make  it  only 
with  those  in  arms,  they  might  have  their  reservations,  and 
enjoy  them  within  the  hmits  of  the  states.     But  so  long  as 
they  were  subtly  contriving  war,  when  they  were  seemingly 
most  bent  on  peace, — ^their  declaration  made  only  by  the  war- 
whoop,  and  signed  by  the  scalping<knife — so  long,  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect,  that  their  neighborhood  could  be  ti^erated  by 
civilized  man :  for  the  father  and  the  husband  would  look  be- 
yond treaties  written  on  parchment,  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  bids  him  protect  and  defend  his  helpless  ones.     If  the 
government  in  good  faith,  sought  to  preserve  the  Indian 
^I^J^'^j^  tribes,  they  refining  to  change  their  mode  of  warfare,  the 
node  of  war-  only  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  at  length,  by 
^^*       their  murderous  atrocities,  oblige  the  rulers,  in  defense  of  the 
*  lives  of  their  own  people,  to  send  their  armies  and  destroy 
them.    Such  had  been  the  fate  of  former  tribes,  and  such,  un- 
less somethinff  was  done  to  avert  the  catastrophe,  was  likely 
to  be  that  of  uiose  still  remaining.    To  devise  some  ejq)ed2« 
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eift^  to-8a(Ve  them,  aad  protect  their  own  people,  was  the  diffi-  PART  IV. 
cult  problem  which  the  government  had  to  solve.  period  m 

That  General  Jackson  saw  the  subject  much  in  this  light,  is   ^bap.  lu. 
apparent  from  his  earliest  message  to  congress.     He  remarked  "^^"v^^.^ 
that  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansett  and  the  Dela-    ISSO. 
'ware  was  fast  and  inevitably  approaching  the  Choctaw,  the  ^^^enAcr. 
Cherokee,  and  the  Creek,  if  they  remained  within  the  limits    m^aam 
of  the  states.     He  said  that  regard  to  our  national  honor  respectaig 
brought  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not  be       ^'"^wm. 
doue  to  preserve  the  race.     As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
vrithout  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might  be  set  apart 
and  guarantied  to  the  Indian  tribes,  each  to  have  distinct 
jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use,  and  free  from  „ 
any  control  of  the  United  States,  other  than  might  be  OAces-  theini^oviS 
sary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.    There  the  benevo-  to  the  wwt 
lent  might  teach  them ;  and  there  they  might  form  a  nation 
Mrhich  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and  attest  the  humanity 
of  the  American  government. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  project,  which  would  have 
appalled  a  more  timid  mind.  President  Jackson  met  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  characteristic.    "The  emigration,"  said  he, 
**  should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  rp^^^  bidiaBs 
compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  must  go,  but 
and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."    Congress  sanctioned  the  they  moat  go 
project  which  former  able  statesmen  had  advocated,  and  em-  ^^  ^**"^. 
powered  the  president  to  carry  it  out ;  and  he  fearlessly  under- 
took, what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  and  what 
none  but  the  Almighty  can  effect,  tp  combine  freewill  with 
necessity.     To  oblige  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily  for 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

With  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctawa,  however,  treaties    ISSI, 
were  made  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly  emi-    9  &  S. 
grated  to  the  country  fixed  on,  which  was  the  territory  next  '^^  ^^^J*" 
to  Arkansas.    The  United  States  paid  the  expenses  of  their   ChoctM 
removal,  and  supplied  them  with  food  for  the  first  year.  nmave. 

When  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  Apiil  2,  1802,    180d. 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  south  of  Tennessee,  and  west    9^^^^^^ 
of  the  Chotahouchee  river,  uie  government  paid  in  hand  to     Unitod 
that  state  $1,250,000,  and  further  agreed,  '^at  their  own  ex-   Ststes  the 
pense,  to  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  ^??S^^ 
same  could  be  peaceMy  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  state.** 
Under  this  contract,  the  United  States  had,  by  sundry  trea- 
ties with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians,  who  oc-  Gorenmiett'. 
cupied  the  territory,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  25,980,000    MiSl  the 
acres,  and  delivered  the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  Geor-  ^'^^jj^i? 
gia.     Of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  purchased  territory, 
some  of  them  removed  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of 
them  took  refuge  with  the  brethren  of  the  same  tribes  in  Ala* 
26^ 
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PART  IV.  bama ;  but  the  great  massee  of  Indian  population,  on  leaving 

p£iuoi>  m.  the  territories  they  had  given  up,  only  condensed  thenaselves 

OHAP.  tT.    closer  on  the  large  and  fertOe  domain  within  the  state  of 

^^^■v*^-  Georgia,  which* they  had  reserved  to  themselves;  and  from 

thenceforward  they  refused  to  sell,  cede  to  the  government 

of  the  United  States,  or  give  up,  on  any  consideration^  any 

more  of  their  land. 

In  the  meantime,  the  constantly  increasing  white  popula- 
tion was  pressing  nearer  and  nearer  upon  the  Indian  reserva- 
jjuJoMBM      ^^^9  ^thin  which,  the  tribes  exercised  a  sort  of  independent 
within  Geor-  dominion,  by  which  a  retreat  was  furnished  for  runaway 
'*DeSwf *'  slaves,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  a  set  of  vagabonds  ever 
■ttt0.      ready  for  violence.    This  condition  of  their  state  was  viewed 
by  the  people  of  Greorgia  as  intolerable  ;  and  the  legislature;,  in 
The  G«or-   due  time,  extended  its  laws  and  jurisprudence  over  the  whole 
m^  tTbe   Indian  territory.    The  Gherokees  considered  this  measure  as 
rid  of  them,  an  infringement  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  a  violation  of  re- 
X       cent  treaties ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  general  government  for 
redress. 

The  well-known  policy  of  President  Jackson  was  to  remove 

|[9gl.9,  them;    and  the  Georgians,  thus  encouraged,   sought,  by  a 

Diaciedita-  course  of  proceeding,  contrary  to  law  and  right,  to  make  their 

Mb  aAir  of  position  untenable.    They  put  in  prison  two  missionaries 

'  ariet.     *  whom  they  suspected  of  dissuading  the  Indians  against  the 

removal.     President  Jackson  would  do  nothing  to  check  these 

discreditable  proceedings,  from  a  tenderness  to  state-rights ; 

which,  fortunately  for  the  union,  he  did  not  feel  in  the  case 

of  South  Carolina. 

Thus  annoyed  by  the  state  government,  and  beset  by  agents 

from  Washington,  a  treaty  was  obtained  from  a  few  of  the 

chiefs  by  which  the  removal  of  the  tribe  was  to  take  place. 

The  fairness  of  this  treaty  was  denied,  and  the  Indians  were 

averse  to  leaving  their  own  and  their  fathers'  pleasant  land. 

The  difficult  and  perilous  task  of  bringing  the  Gherokees  to 

ni^^'     consent  to  this  arrangement  was  intrusted  to  General  Scott 

]£J2^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  conciliatory  measures,  effected  their  removal 

length      without  bloodshed.    Much  had,  however,  been  previously 

im.ar«d     jqh^  to  gain  the  confidence  and  allay  the  animosity  of  the 

Indians,  by  the  able  officers  who  had  preceded  Genend  Sco0 

in  this  important  service. 


1993. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Florids  War. 


A  tnaPf        MEAScaKs  equally  wise  were  not  pursued  with  the 
raide  wit^   noles  inhabiting  Eaist  Florida.     In  September,  1823,  8oo» 
"°"'   afler  the  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  a  treaty  was  nuide  at 
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Kort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  between  the  United  States  PART  IV. 
and  the  Seminoles,  by  which,  those  Indians  relinquished  period  ni 
tlieir  claims  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida,  reserving  to   *'"-*'•  '"'• 
tliemselves  a  portion  for  a  residence.     Subsequently  disputes  ^-^"v-^^ 
arose  respecting  the  construction  of  this  treaty ;  the  Indi- 
aiis  claiming  that  it  gave  them  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
reservation  for  twenty  years. 

Colonel  Gadsden,  as  agent  for  the  United  States,  made 
another  treaty  with  the  Seminoles,  at  Payne's  Landing  in    1S39. 
P*lorida,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  cede  their .  JJ^^^^t- 
reservation,  and  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  delegation  "f  pay^»7 
of  their  chiefs,  appointed  by  the  treaty,  was  sent  at  the  ex-    Landing 
pense  of  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  country  assigned  to**^,emoiJa 
tliem,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  Creeks,  who  had  condition- 
already  emigrated,  would  unite  with  them,  as  one  people.     If       "^^y- 
the  Seminoles  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  then  the  treaty 
"was  to  be  binding. 

The  Indian  delegation,  after  examining,  took  it  upon  them 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners,  ren- 
dering absolute  the  One  made  at  Payne's  Landing. 

To  this  transaction  the  nation  at  large  objected,  and  averred  Treaty  of 
that  the  delegation  had  exceeded  their  powers^  and  that  they  ^^^'"^^^^ 
should  have  reported  to  the  tribe  the  result  of  their  observa-  chiefs,  and 
tions,  and  taken  their  vote  ;  but  as  it  was,  unfairness  and  disputed  by 
treachery  were  charged  upon  the  parties  who  thus  prema-  "^^^lon. 
torely  completed  the  agreement. 

The  Indians  were,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  re- 
move within  three  years  after  its  ratification;  and  to  com- 
mence their  emigration  as  early  as  possible  in  1833.  Their 
removal  was  not,  however,  then  attempted. 

But  President  Jackson,  although  he  might  for  a  short  time 
delay,  was  not  a  man  to  change  his  purposes,  or  swerve  from 
their  fiill  execution  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Seminoles,  he  now 
determined  to  delay  no  longer. 

He  made  General  Wiley  Thompson  the  government  agent    1834. 
for  superintending  the  proposed  change,  and  sent  him  to  Flori-  ,^^^^^ 
da  to  prepare  for  the  emigration.    Captain  Russel,  of  the  army,     teS^o"* 
accompanied  him  as  disbursing   officer.     Thompson   soon    Fbrida. 
found,  and  reported  to  the  government,  that  most  of  the  Indi-    ^^  ^ 
ans  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  homes.     They  plead  that  (he 
treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  suffered  them  to  remam  for  twenty 
years  ; — and  said  that  though  the  lands  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi might  be  good,  the  Indians  there  were  bad. 

On  reporting  this  to  the  war  department,  Thompson  was 
told  that  the  Seminoles  were  to   be  removed  for  their  own  •   ^       . 
benefit,  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain ; — that  the  mill-  TboiniMon 
tary  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  Indians  would  be  in-  dirorted  in 
creased ;  and  he  was  directed  to  inform  the  Seminoles  that  the  '^S^JiiT* 
annuities  which  they  received  imder  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie would  not  be  paid  until  they  consented  to  emigrate.    He 
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PAHT  iV.  WS8  also  required  to  commimicate  freely  with  General  Clinch, 
FEBiOD  in.  of  the  army,  who  owned  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  Indian 
CHAP.  !▼.    reserration. 
^■^'^^^^^      President  Jackson  also  sent  a  conciliatoTy  "  talk"  to  ihe  chiefs 

1834.  who  assembled  to  hear  it.     They  discussed,  with  General 
Dec.  28.    f  iiompson,  their  intended  departure,  seemed  much  gratified 

with  the  president's  talk,  and  their  principal  chief,  Osceola, 

1835.  with  others,  parted  apparently  in  perfect  good  humor.    But  the 
Jul  7.     agents  must  have  doubted  their  sincerity,  for  General  Thomp- 

Maich  10    ^^  requested  the  government  to  send  more  troops.     General 

General     Clinch,  however,  wrote  to  the  war  department,  humanely  in- 

Clin^  ad-  quiring  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  them  remain  until  the 

^•wtive  to  *  ^^^  spring,  provided  they  would  consent  it"  remove  peaceably 

daUy.      and  quietly  on  the  first  day  of  March.     *'  1  believe,^  said  he, 

**  the  whole  nation  will  readily  come  into  the  measure,  and  it  is 

impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  iaterest,  and  much  sympathy 

for  this,  people." 

^^^^,      'I'he  answer,  although  it  contained  professions  of  regard 

ate  lemoTal  ^OT  the  Seminoles,  yet  bore  the  government's  peremptory  carder 

is  peremp-  to  proceed  without  delay  to  their  removal. 

^^'  The  Indians,  in  the  meantime,  acknowledged  the  validity 

of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  agreed  to  carry  it  into 

April 22.     effect;  but  when  the  agents  took  the  preparatory  steps  for 

their  removal,  the  deep-seated  repugnance  of  the  people  to 

leave  their  homes,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  was  again 

manifested. 

It  was  believed  that  they  acted  much  under  the  influence 

Oaoeola.    of  Osceola  or  Powel.     This  chief  owed  his  elevation  solely 

to  his  personal  qualities.     His  father  was  an  Englishman, 

his  mother  a  Seminole,  and  he  thus  mingled  the  Saxon  with 

the  Indian  blood.     His  bearing  was  proud  and  gloomy.     On 

^e  3j     the  3d  of  June,  General  Thompson  held  a  conference  with 

Thompson  ^^®  Indians,  in  which  Osceola  took  a  tone  that  displeased 

treats  him  him,  and  he  manacled  the  chief,  and  confined  him  for  a  day 

with  mdigm-  ^  ^  prison.     Osceola  seemed  penitent,  signed  the  treaty  to 

remove,  and  was  released.     Afterwards  Thompson  entrusted 

Is  deceived  him  with  several  pieces  of  service ;  and  he  passed  through 

by  him.     different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  appearing  cheerfully  engaged 

in'  aiding  General  Thompson  to  accompUsh  his  plans.     But 

he  dissembled,  and  was  concerting  with  the  Indians  a  deep 

and  cruel  revenge. 

It  fell  first  on  the  heads  of  those  Indians  who  were  true  to 
The  Semi  ^^  whltes.  Mathla,  a  chief,  was  killed  because  he  had  been 
noles  take  engaged  in  making  the  obnoxious  treaty ;  and  some  hundreds 
vengeance  of  the  Seminoles  fled  to  Fort  Brooke,  at  Tampa  Bay,  bring* 
MOTlTwho*  ing  the  first  account  of  the  real  designs  of  Osceola  and  his 
£vor  the  le-  party.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  opposed  to  the  removal, 
■""^      had  disappeared  from  their  usual  places  of  residence. 

Alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  the  government  ordered  troops 
bom  the  southern  posts  to  repair  to  Fort  Brooke.     The  com- 
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mand  was  gnren  to  Oenenl  Clinch;  who  was  «t  Camp  King,  FART  lY. 
distant  one  hundred  miles,  or  about  half  the  way  from  Tampa  pbriod  m. 
Bay  to  St.  Augustine.  ^'^^^  »^- 

Major  Dade  marehed  from  Fort  Brooke  to  join  him,  at  tibe  ^-^^'"^ 
Head  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  accompanied  by    ISM. 
captains  Gardner  and  Fraser.  Ma^Sde 

About  eighty  miles  of  the  toilsome  journey  had  been  accom-  begint  hit 
plidhed,  when,  on  the  morning  <^  the  28th^  Major  Dade  rode     ^^^^ 
in  front  of  his  troops,  and  cheered  them  with  the  intelligence  j^  ambuahed 
tliat  their  march  was  nearly  at  an  end;  and  he  kindly  assured  bj  the  Indi- 
them,  that  they  should  have  three  days'  rest  at  Camp  King.       *°*' 
A  volley  was  fired  at  the  moment  from  hundreds  of  unseen  jj^  ^  ^^ 
muskets.    The  speaker,  and  those  he  addressed,  fell  dead,  withthrec- 
The  whole  advance  was  killed  on  the  first  fire ;  at  the  second,  ^^^^'^  ^ 
Captain  Fraser  and  many  others.    So  entirely   was    the  foe        *™^* 
concealed  that  many  rounds  were  fired  at  them  by  the  survi** 
vers  before  an  Indian  was  seen.    The  savages  then  rose,  and 
surrounding  the  Americans,  came  in  close  contact,  using 
knives  and  bayonets.     A  field-piece,  which  Major  Dade  had 
ordered,  was  now  brought  into  the  action,  ana  the  Indians 
drew  off. 

Thirty  were  all  that  remained  of  Dade's  army.  They  im- 
proved the  respite  afforded  them  to  construct  a  triangular 
breastwork  of  trees,  which  they  feUed. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  where  was  Osceola,  who 
had,  doubtless,  led  the  attack?     It  is  suf^sed  that  he  went  CuE^Eng. 
the  twenty  miles  from  Dade's  battle  field  to  Camp  King,  to 
perform  a  work  there. 

On  that  day.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  with  a  convivial 
party,  were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garrison. 
As  they  sat  at  table,  a  volley  from  a  hundred  muskets  was 
poured  through  the  doors  and  windows.  General  Thompson  ^^^ 
fell  dead,  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.  Of  the  others,  some  were  'niomiMoiL 
killed  at  the  first  fire,  others,  attempting  to  escape,  were  mur^ 
dered  without  the  house.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  the  Indi- 
ans, had  rushed  in,  and  himself  scalped  the  man  who  had 
once  placed  fetters  upon  the  limbs  of  the  Seminole  chief. 
The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the  ffarrison. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  mounted  company  of  one  hundred  Indi- 
ans, (doubtless,  Osceola  and  his  party,  now  returning  triumphant 
from  the  massacre  at  Camp  King)  attacked,  with  whoop  and 
yell,  the  inclosure  of  the  thirty  survivors.     The  Indians    ^  j^ 
charged  only  once,  for  they  were  repulsed  by  the  cool  bravery  ^cene  of  Um 
of  the  devoted  men.     Many  of  the  Indians  fell,  but  fresh     tngedj* 
numbers  continually  appeared ;  and  one  by  one,  bravely  fight- 
ing, the  ofiScers  and  soldiers  fell,  till  there  was  none  to  resist. 
The  narrator,  Ransom  Clarke,  was  wounded,  and  that  soldier 
only  escaped  death  by  feigning  it;  and  then,  almost  br  mira- 
cle, working  his  way  through  ^e  woods.    He  eventually  died 
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PART  I Y.  of  his  wounds ;  and  thus  every  one  of  Dade's  army   was 
nesioD  m.  killed  in  that  battle. 

csAp.  rr.       ^  deep  sensation  pervaded  the  bountry  at  the  news  of  this 

^^■"^^^^^  massacre.     At  Fort  Brooke,  the  garrison  labored  to  impiove 

18M.     their  fortifications,  the   elated  Seminoles  having  threatened 

"^f^pSST^  them  with  extermination.     The  terrified  inhabitants  flocked 

Brooke     for  refuge  to  the  forts. 

alwmea.         The  head-quaters  of  General  Clinch  were  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Camp  King.     Three  companies  of  regulars 
under  Major  Fanning,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  the 
neighboring  country  under  General  Call,  constituted  his  force, 
o^^'     With  these  he  set  out  on  the  day  succeeding  the  massacre,  for 
Clinch  sets  ^®  Withlacoochee  river ;  Osceola's  principsd  settlement,  Imng 
oat  to  seek  to  the  south  of  that  stream.     Their  guide  who  had  promised 
^^•^•^^''     to  bring  them  to  a  point  where  the  fording  was  good,  deceived 
them.     They  found  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  with  no  means 
of  crossing  but  one  canoe.     Colonel  Fanning  had,  however, 
jv     ^.      Succeeded  in  getting  the  regular  troops  across,  and  General 
Reaches  the  Gall  had  begun  to  bring  over  the  volunteers.     Osceola  and  the 
WiUilaooo-   Seminoles,  with  whom  the  guide  was,  doubtless,  in  league, 
chee.       were  posted  in  the  swamps  and  underbrush  around.     An  en- 
Is  attacked  counter  ensued,  in  which  the  regulars  with  a  few  volunteers, 
by  Osceola,  charged,  and  drove  the  Indians  tiiree  times.     After  the  battle 
began,  the  volunteers  upon  the  opposite  bank  would  not  cross 
the  river,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  General 
Call  and  the  other  officers,  who  themselves  crossed  over,  and 
rendered  efficient  service. 
^***'         Afler  the  battle,  General  Clinch  recrossed  the  river  and  re- 
General     turned  to  Fort  Drane,  having  lost  four  men  killed,  and  sixty 
Clinch  re-  wounded.    The  volunteers  returned  to  their  abodes,  leaving 
*"^J^*"*  General  Clinch  to  guard  their  homes,  and  protect  the  country 
with  very  inadequate  means. 

Emboldened  by  success,  and  uaited  in  their  plans,  the 

Seminoles  now  appeared  simultanepusly  in  the  neighborhood 

of  almost  every  settlement  in  Florida.     Houses  were  burned, 

crops  destroyed,  negroes  carried  off,  and  families  murdered  in 

every  direction. 

Feb.  7.         General  Scott  was  now  invested  with  the  chief  conunand 

So^t'^iTes  ^^  *^^  peninsula,  and  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  February  at 

at  St  An-  St.  Augustine.     The  inhabitants  were  not  strong  enough  to 

^i^''^^*     keep  a  communication  -open  with  the  other  settlements ;  and 

reconnoitering  parties  of  fifty  or  sixty  were  attacked  and  driven 

back  wiih  loss. 

F«b.  11.        A  letter  from  St.  Augustine,  dated  the  eleventh  of  the  month, 

Au^SioL  ^^  describes  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants.     "  The  whole  ol 

ft^^TAn-  the  country  south  of  this  place  has  been  laid  waste  during  the 

s^i*^°^     past  week,  not  a  building  of  any  value  is  lefl  standing.    There 

is  not  a  sin^e  house  remaining  between  this  city  and  Cape 

Florida,  a  d^tance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles^  all,  all,  have 

been  burned  to  the  ground." 
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In  the  meantiiiie  General  Clinch  was  hardly  pressed  by  PART  IV. 
the  savages  at  Fort  Drane,  and  General  Scott  learning  hu  period  m 
critical  situation,  immediately  ordered  aU  the  regular  troops    cbap.  it. 
under  his  command,  except  one  company  left  for  the  defense  ^-^-v*^ 
of  St  Augustine,  to  march tohis relief. 

A  simultaneous  movement  occurred  on  the  opposite  side  of    1S34I. 
the  peninsula.     General  Gaioes,  the  commander  of  the  south-  ?J^*°**?j 
w^estem  division  of  the  United  States  army,  hearing  of  the     oaj^ 
massacre,  and  conceiving  Florida  to  belong  to  his  military 
department,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  such  of  the 
regrular  troops  as  he  could  bring  together,  and  seven  hundred 
Louisiana  volunteers  under  Colonel  Persifor  Smith.     They    p^^^  jj 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  took  up    Anny  at 
their  line  of  march  on  the  1 3th  for  Fort  King.     General  Gaines  '^^P*  ^'^' 
)  eached  it  without  being  molested  by  the  Indians,  and  taking  segina^lts 
eight  days  provisions  from  Fort  Drane,  set  out  on  the  morning     maich. 
of  the  26th  for  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  in  search  of  the 
Seminoles.     He  reached  that  river  near  General  Clinch's    J®^*  ^ 
battle-ground,  and  while  reconnoitering,  vras  fired  upon  from  Withkcoo- 
the  opposite  bank.     Thus  admonished  of  the  presence  of  his      <2^>^* 
enemy,  he  employed  his  men  in  preparing  a  small  breastwork 
to  command  the  crossing  place.     On  the  29th,  he  was  attacked     p^^  ^ 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  on  three  sides  of  his  camp  at  once.     Oenenf 
General  Gaines'  force  was  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred,  Gaines*  bai> 
and  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  number  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred.     The  engagement  lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  the 
repulse  of  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 

But  General  Gaines  had  little  the  air  of  a  victor,  for  he  re- 
mained surrounded  by  the  savages,  and  in  danger  ^  starvation. 
A  courier  from  him  had  the  good  luck  to  reach  General 
Clinch  with  the  intelligence;    and  that  officer,  in  the  ex-  ^P^'^^'L 

-       ^.,        ,        .  P  '        J  1       r  !-•  Clinch  Mte 

ercise  of  a  liberal  spmt,  procured   a  supply  from  his  own  out  to  go  to 
plantation.     On  further  information,  he  set  ofi*  at  the  head  of  Gaines'  re- 
six  hundred  men,  and  a  body  of  militia,  who  seemed  happily       ^^^' 
to  hai^e  chanefed  the  timid  character  manifested  in  the  early 
part  of  the  wlr.  ^ 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  Osceola  amused  General  March  5th 
Gaines  with  pretences  of  desiring  to  treat  for  a  cessation  of    Sl^ 
hostilities.    He  came  to  his  camp  with  a  flag,  and  told  him  that  holds  t^par 
he  would  furnish  him  with  provisions  of  which  he  knew  he  was       ley- 
in  want.     This  was  too  true,  for  his  army  was  living  at  the 
time  on  no  better  food  than  horses  and  dogs,  and  tibiese  in 
great  scarcity.     Osceola  said,  however,  that  General  Clinch 
was  approaching  with  a  large  force  ;  and  that  the  Seminoles 
wished  the  war  to  close ;  but  on  being  desired  to  embark  for 

the  west,  he  refused.     While  he  thus  held  the  general  in  \2J 

parley,  his  warriors  had  been  moving  their  women  and  chil-  tima  with- 
dren,  and  the  tribe  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  south ;      **^* 
where  among  the  everglades  and  hammocks,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  have  sought  them  through  bogs  and  fens, — ^in  danger 
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PART  IV.  £rom  seipents,  and  other  venomouB  r^ivtilds,  tortured  hy  poi- 

MBioD  UL  90I10U8  iii06ct8,  and  often  the  victims  of  the  climate. 

OHA.P.  IT.       General  Clinch  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  relieved  the  znaj 

v^^v^^  of  Gaines  from  the  danger  of  starvation.     General  Scott  was 

1836.     about  to  put  a  plan  in  operation,  by  which,  Osceola,  in  his  first 

(^^of  position,  would  have  been  surrounided  ;  but,  like  startled  birds, 

the  Indians  had  flown.     General  Gaines  returned  to  New 

Orleans.     General  Scott  left  St.  Augustine  on  the  third  of 

May,  having  been  ordered  to  the  countzy  of  the  Creeks,  leaving 

General  Call  in  conmiand,  General  Clinch  having  resigned. 

General  Jesup  arrived  to  take  the  command  soon  after  the 

1887,    departure  of  General  Scotu     In  October,  Osceola,  under  pro- 

Oet.  21.    tection  of  a  flag  with  about  seventy  of  his  warriors,  came  to 

Q^[|^  the  American  camp.     General  Jesup  believed  hkn  to  be 

treacherous,  and  oattsed  him,  with  his  escort,  to  be  forcibly 

His  dsadi,  detained,  and  subsequently  placed  in  a  prison  at  Fort  Moul- 

^J^^)    trie,  S.  C.,  where,  a  few  months  after,  he  died  of  a  oomplaint 

****•    in  tiie  throat. 

The  head  of  the  confederacy  thus  taken  away,  General 
Jesup  believed  that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 
A  delegation  of  Cherokees  was  sent  to  the  Seminoles  to  per- 
suade them  to  peaceable  arrangements.  But  in  December, 
Colonel  Taylor,  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  Fort  Gardner, 
south  of  the  Withlacoochee,  received  from  General  Jesup, 
the  intelligence  that  the  Seminoles  would  not  negotiate,  but 
were  determined  "to  fight  it  out;*'  and  consequently  the 
commanding  general  directed  Colonel  Taylor,  forthwith,  to 
Deo.ao.  act  offensively.  He  immediately  set  out  with  a  thousand 
resolute  m^,  well  ofiicered  and  equipped. 

They  marched  four  days  through  wet  swampy  grounds, 

covered  with  long  saw-grass,  and  occasionally  diversified  with 

hammocks  or  island-spots  of  luxuriant  and  tangled  vegetation. 

Battle  of     0^  ^^  ^^  ^Yf  ^^^  Indians,  whom  they  sought,  attacked  them 

Okee-Cho-  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kissimmee  river,  into  lake  Okee-Cho- 

^'^'       bee.    Notwithstanding  their  fatiguing  march,  the  troops  en- 

gaged  them  with  perfect  coolness.     The  brunt  of  the  battle 

fell  at  first  on  the  sixth  regiment     Colonel  Thompson,  their 

j^^  .    commander,  with  many  otners,  was  wounded,  but  he  kept  the 

Colonel     fleld  until  pierced  by  the  third  bullet,  he  said,  "  keep  steady 

ThomMon  boys— charge  the  hammock,  remember  what  regiment  you 

"^,,2^®'  belong  to,"  and  then  fell  dead.     Colonel  Gentry,  of  the  Mis- 

Killed  and  souri  volunteers,  was  also  killed,  with  three  other  valuable 

^"'^*^Jg|®*»    ofllicers  and  twenty-two  privates.     One  hundred  and  eleven 

oflieers  and  soldiers  were  wounded.    The  Indian  loss  could 

not  be  ascertained.     They  were,  however,  routed  and  dis 

perBed,and  about  a  hundred  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to 

be  carried  to  the  west. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States,  no  warfare  is 
related,  which  on  the  whole,  is  comparable  with  the  Florida  war, 
for  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  no  military  services  are  record- 
ed which  required,  on  ihe  whole,  such  Spartan  self-devotion. 
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Colonel  Worth,  one'of  the  most  active,  daring,  and  fiior  PART.  IJ. 
er^etic  ofiicen  in  the  army,  has  heen  in  Florida  more  thttti  a  pbriod  ni. 
year,  and  there  seems  at  present  a  prospect  that  the  war   chip.  it. 
ivill  soon  close.    At  different  times,  parties  of  the  Indians  have  v.i^-v^^-/ 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  American  officers,  and  have  been     1841. 
sent  to  the  west ;  bnt  the  number  of  these  is  perhaps  not 
much  greater,  than  those  of  the  brave,  the  patient,  and  faithful 
of  our  own  army,  who  have  perished  on  the  battle-fields,  or 
in  the  swamps  of  Florida.* 

The  occ&sion  on  which  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  Greek  The  Cnekm 
coiuitr|r,  was  an  outbreak  among  the  Indians  of  that  nation,  '^^  ■<«**»- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seminoles.     Osceola  had  sent  the  war-  ^of  j^aJmT 
belt  to  all  the  red  men  as  far  as  the  Winnebagoes,  in  the  coun-  become  hot- 
try  of  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and  it  was  not  surprisinff  that    ^  ^^ 
even  the  influence  of  the  head-chiefs  among  the  Greeks,  dbould    ***•• 
fcdl  to  repress  the  strong  sympathy  which  the  body  of  Uie  tribe 
felt  for  the  kindred  race. 

Early  in  May,  they  opened  their  horrible  warfare  upon  the     May  I. 
defenseless  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  near  the  Ghatahou-  "^/fu™^ 
chee  in  Alabama,  setting  fire  to  houses,  and  murdering  fami-   htbitantif 
lies.    The  survivors  fied  in  terror  to  Golumbus,  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  that  river. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Indians  attacked  a  steamboat 
which  was  ascending  the  Ghatahouchee,  eight  miles  below 
Columbus,  killed  her  pilot  and  wounded  several  others.     She      ^ 
was  run  ashore,  and  the  passengers  had  the  good  fortune  to  Ther'^aok 
escape  with  their  lives,  while  the  Indians  burned  the  boat.  umI  bum  two 
The  passengers  of  another  steamboat,  which  the  savages  ■*•■"*«'•*■• 
attacked  and  fired  at  the  wharf  of  Roanoke,  had  not  the  same 
fortunate  escape.    They  were  all,  save  the  engineer,  consumed 
in  the  flames  of  the  burning  vessel.    The  barbarians  then  set 
fire  to  the  town,  and  destroyed  it. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  raised  troops  and  took  the  field  in    ^^^ 
person  :  deneral  Scott  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May.    Their  over^wS- 
combined  efiTorts  quelled  the  Greek  hostilities,  and  peace  was       ed. 
restored  early  in  Uie  summer.    But  the  feeling  of  desperation 
which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  they  submitted,  appeared  from  a  fact  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  natives.    The  Indian  mother  loves  her 
children  with  the  utmost  tenderness.    Yet  in  several  instances 
the  Greek  mothers  put  their  offspring  to  death,  rather  than 
that  they  should  become  prisoners  to  the  pale-faces. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Rives  negotiated  with  the  minister  of  Louis    IMl.^ 
Philip,  king  of  the  French,  a   treaty  by  which  that  nation     J^ttJ*" 
agreed  to  give  25,000,000  of  francs  to  indemnify  the  United    1836. 
States  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  made  under  the     GenenI 
operation  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon.     The  French,  however,  pjj^^^ 
had  neglected  to  pay  the  money ;  but  General  Jackson  took  such  fulfilhnetf. 

*  ]  <il2. — The  ff overnment  hare  now  proclaimed  that  the  Florida  war  is 
closed.  It  ia  beneved  that  (he  whites  who  wish  to  make  flMmey  by  sap* 
plying  the  army,  have  basely  practised  to  prevent  peaee. 
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PART  lY.  prompt  measures  and  so  decided  a  tone,  that  in  1836  the  de- 
PBBIOD  m.  mand  was  liquidated  agreeably  to  the  treaty. 
CHAP.  IT.        Jq  September,  1835,  Wisconsin  was  made  a  territory,  and 
*--^"v^^  Arkansas,  a  state. 

Congress  also  passed  a  law  admitting  Michigan  to  the  Union, 

provided  a  convention  of  delegates  should  agree  to  relinquish 

18S7.     certain  lands  in  dispute,  between  that  territory  and  Ohio.     The 

Mi^nA  a  delegates  refused  the  condition;  but  another  convention  being 

•  state.       called,  accepted  it,  and  Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 

the  twenty  sixth  state ;  the  origmal  number,  thirteen,  being  now 

exactly  doubled.    The  boundaries  were  extended  on  the  north. 

The  old  parties  were,  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration, 

broken  up.    From  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Jackson,  it 

was  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  warm  friends 

ud  i^T^  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  at  this  time,  there  are  those  who  re- 

Jaokaon  par-  gard  him  in  his  civil  capacity  as  a  second  Washington,  to 

^^       whom  the  country  is  scarcely  less  indebted  than  to  the  first ; 

while  his  opponents  have  pronounced  his  adnunistradon  ^  a 

calamity  greater  than  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined.** 

1830.         The  latter  attribute  the  revulsion  of  1837,  from  which  the 

The  presi-   country  has  not  yet  recovered,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  nation- 

feau  hoatiii-  &I  baidc,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  General  Jackson.     This 

ties  to  the    -was  manifested  in  his  first  message  to  congress  in  1830. 

ISaa^       In  1832,  the  directors  of  the  bank  applied  for  a  renewal  of 

He  vetoes  its  charter.    After  much  debate,  congress  passed,  by  a  con- 

the  bill  for   siderable  majority,  a  bill  granting  their  petition.     This  bill, 

^iuTdSw^  General  Jackson  defeated  by  the  presidential  veto. 

ter.  The  funds  of  the  goverment  had  been  deposited  in  the  na- 

1883.     tional  bank.     In  1833,  General  Jackson  signified  his  pleasure 

Sr.DSSeto  ***  ^^^^  should  be  withdrawn.     Mr.  Duane,  the  secretary  of 

witkdrawthe  the  treasury,  considering  it  as  his  duty  to  keep  the  public  purse 

depositee,    according  to  the  wishes  of  congress,  smd  deeming  the  national 

reiiuesr^  bank,  the  safest  place  of  deposit,  refused  to  withdraw  the 

Hr.  Jackson  money.     Mr.  Jackson  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  appoint- 

^¥iSot^'"  ^^  ^'*  Taney,  who  immediately  withdrew  the  depositee.    The 

public  treasure,  was,  by  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1835, 

18S5.     placed  in  certain  selected  state  banks,  known  at  the  time  as 

The  "  get  the  **  pet  banks.**    These  were  encouraged  to  discount  freely, 

**"*••       as  it  might'accommodate  the  people. 

It  was  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  that  Mr.  Taney  was 

appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was 

not  till  the  close  of  a  seven  months  session,  that  the  president 

brought  his  nomination  before  that  body,  who  then  rejected  it. 

1833.        The  government  at  this  period,  presented  the  spectacle  of 

1  mA     ^^^®^*  hostility  between  the  executive  and  the  majority  of 

Oppositimi  ^®  senate,  headed  by  such  powerful  and  eloquent  men  as 

inSiesenate.  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Mr.  Preston,  and  others.     On 

T^oe*oftiie  ^^  P*'*  ^^  President  Jackson,  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  met 

senate,     them  with  ingenious  argument,  and  gentlemanly  coolness; 

while  on  the  same  side  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missotiri,  was  loud  and 
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boisterous.     The  del>ate8  in  the  senate  at  that  period,  were  PART  lY. 
exciting  and  attractive  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  room  for  spec-  period  iil 
tators  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour.     Ladies,  who  assembled  <'hap.  it. 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  were  so  much  fascinated,  that  '^-^"v-"^^ 
they  were  often  in  waiting  three  hours,  in  order  to  secure 
seats. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1 833,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  into  the    1 8SS. 
senate,  two  resolutions  inpugning  the  conduct  of  General  Jack-  ^'  ^*y*» 
son,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Duane's  removal,  as  aesuming  to  the  tiona,blain' 
executive,  the  direction  of  the  public  purse,  and  thus  subvert-  mgthepreu- 
ing  the  constitution.    After  much  powerful  and  angry  debate,  ^^!£^. 
the  resolutions  passed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  records  of  the    «  saw 
senate.    Subsequently,  the  majority  changed,  and  these  reso-  They  an  «x- 
lutions  were  by  vote  expunged.  ponged. 

Mr.  Jackson's  second  term  being  about  to  close,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  retire.    He.  was  succeeded  by 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  during  the  last  four  years,  had,  as  jf|^^^ 
vice-president,  presided  with  great  ability  in  the   senate;  Buren  and 
inrhere,  as  a  leader  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  had  sat  in  si-  Richard  U. 
lence,  and  borne  the  accusations  and  sneers  of  the  opposition  i^igorat^ 
with  unexampled  self-possession,    Richard  M.  Johnson  was 
made  vice-president. 

After  the  public  money  went  into  the  state  banks,  facilities 
too  ^eat  before,  were  increased,  whereby  men  might,  by    ^^^^ 
pledging  their  credit,  possess  themselves  of  money.     A  per-        ^' 
feet  madness  of  speculation  was  now  rife  throughout  the    ts^y. 
land.     The  good  old  roads  of  honest  industry  were  grass-    Mania  of 
grown,  while  men  were  hurrying  into  fortunes  on  the  steam-  ^tm!'"* 
cars  of  speculation.    City  lots  were  the  rage.    The  old  cities 
were  extended  on  paper  to  limits  that  they  will  not  reach  in 
centuries ;  and  new  ones  were  surveyed,  and  some,  where 
deep  waters  flowed^  or  rocky  mountains  rose.    Yet  they  were 
mapped  out,  laid  down  in  regular  city  lots,  and  duly  numbered. 
And  such  were  bought  and  sold.    Fortunes  were  made  in 
an  hour,  and  by  a  single  bargain.     This  alarming  state  of 
things,  must,  as  was  well  foreseen,  have  its  crisis.    It  came 
in  1837. 

Before  this  crisis,  every  one  was  making  money.    Now  all  The  rami- 
were  losing.    Like  a  routed  army,  one  fell  back  upon  another  *^^^^^l^ 
till  there  was  an  universal  dismay.     A  delegation  of  mer-      tna. 
chants  firom  New  York  went  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  r^^H^L. 
city.    They  presented  to  the  president  a  memorial  in  which  of m^hlmti 
they  represented,  with  force  and  eloquence,  the  miseries  in  ^^^  ^' 
which  their  population  were  involved;  and  begged  the  president        Bown. 
immediately  to  remit  the  regulations  contained  in  the  ^  specie 
cLrcular,"  and  to  convene  the  national  legislature.     Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  regard  the  occasion  as  warranting  either  meas- 
ure, and  rejected  the  petition. 

The  '*  specie  circular*'  was  a  treasury  order  issued  in 
1835,  whose  object  was  to  secure  the  public  in  the  sale  of 
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PART  IV.  Iaad3»  from  the  effects  of  the  speculatiBg  mania;  and  it  leqiured, 
PERIOD  m.  that  specie  should  be  paid  for  the  government  dnes.    This 
cBAP,  IT.   ]^Q^  produced  an  effect  to  take  the  gold  and  silver  fiK>m  the 
^*-^'*'*^^^-'  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  carry  it  to  Sie  west,  where  specula- 
1887.     tors  paid  it  for  public  lands.     Merchants  were  obliged  to  pay 
circ^Sx^  the  duties  on  their  imports  in  specie ;  but  where  was  it  to  be 
obtained  ?    The  government  would  not  pay  it  out  to  its  credi- 
tors; and  a  man  who  had  an  authenticated  demand  against  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  could  npt  get  specie,  while,  if 
he  owed,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  in.  gold  and  silver.     This 
caused  a  state  of  even  dangerous  exasperation  in  the  cities. 
The  banks  had  been  pressed  to  sustain  their  fiiendda  and 
If    lA     supporters  till  they  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence 
Tfafl'Luikt   i^  ^^^^  issues,  and  those  of  the  city  of  New  York  only  held 
stop  specie  out  till  the  hope  was  gone  that  something  would  be  done  by 
payment    government,  and  then  stopped  i^^eoie  pajrment.    Their  ex- 
ample was  of  necessity  followed  in  every  part  of  the  Uoioa, 
Mr.  VsnBn-      T^]^  banks,  where  the  public  funds  were  deposited,  lAared 
a  special    "^  common  fate,  and  the  questions  now  arose  how  was  tbe 
session,     goremment  to  meet  its  cunent  expenses,  and  what  next 
should  be  done  with  the  pubUc  purse  ?    To  decide  these 
CoS^Ma    questions  Mr.  Van  Buren  issued  his  prodamation,  oQBTeniiig 
meet       congress,  which  accordingly  met  on  the  4th  of  September* 

In  his  message,  the  president  recommended  a  mode  of 

keeping  the  public  money,  which  was  eventually  broo^ 

"^^^^^y*  before  congress,  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  sub-treasury 

^^  bill."    b  ^d  not  pass,  being  by  its  opponents  regarded  as 

1S36.    putting  the  public  treasure  wholly  in  the  power  of  Sxib  oxecii- 

Law  respect*  tive.    Its  unpopulahty  was  i«obably  the  pruUcqnl  cause  of 

i^  the  sur-  ]\jr.  Vsn  Bureu's  losing  the  next  presidential  election.     An 

nu&^^    instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  which,  by  an  act  of  am* 

gross,  183$,  was  to  lutve  been  distributed  among  the  seyeral 

1837.     states,  was  reserved  for  the  exigences  of  the  government,  and 

AninstaU    treasury  notes  were  to  be  issued.    But  no  measure  of  relief 

ment  of  the  to  the  peoc^e  was  attempted ;  and  the  friends  of  the  adminia- 

veni)e  ra-    tration  contended  that  the  case  did  not  call  for  the  interference 

tlaimed.     of  government,  but  for  a  reformation  in  the  individual  extrava 

gance  which  had  prevailed,  and  a  return  to  the  neglected 

ways  of  industry. 

Among  the  causes  of  pecuniary  distress,  was  a  dreadful 

j^£^    fire,  with  which,  in  1835,  the  commercial  capital  had  been 

uSt  de-    ^ito<^-    I^  broke  out  in  Exchange  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mer- 

stractiTe     chant's  Exchange,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening, 

haTo^red  ^^  totajly  baffled  all  ordinary  means  of  extinguishment.    The 

in  America-  air  was  piercingly  cold,  and,  of  course,  the  oxygen  abundant. 

^New     The  fire  spread  rapidly  in  eveiy  direction)  as  weU  against  the 

wind  as  with  it ;  and  it  shot  horizontally  across  the  Greets, 

perhaps  fed  by  the  gas  with  which  they  wm'e  lighted.     Thus 

it  swept   houses   with   their    furniture — stores   with    their 

goods — and  banks  and  broker's  offices  with  their  contents. 
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F^v^  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bnildings  were  bnmed,  among  PARTIV. 
mrUch  wae  the  Exchange.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  seven-  peuod  m. 
teen  millions  of  dollars.     The  mercantile  houses,  on  whom  0^^^*  i^- 
mrith  the  insurance  offices,  it  chiefly  fell,  did  not  generally  v-^v'^^^ 
l«dl  at  the  time ;  for  they  were,  with  commendable  humanity,  Its  eflfect,  as 
sustained  by  the  others ;  but  the  property  was  gone  ;  and  the  ^lu^^ 
loss,  though  in  a  measure  equalized  at  the  time,  at  length  fell      felt  in 
lieaTily  on  all.  Jm2' 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  banks  resumed  specie  payment.    ^^  ^ 
The  specie  circular  had  been  virtuaUy  repealed.  Banks  re- 

A  party  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Canada  who  were      xuqa* 
cypposed  to  the  Britiskr  government,  and  loudly  demancied  in-  The  revolt  of 
dependence.    Many  persons  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  some  of  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  sympathizing  with  their  Canadians. 
neighbors  in  Canada,  and  regarding  their  cause  as  that  of  The  mn>a- 
liberty  and  human  rights,  took  the  name  of  patriots,  and  form-  th^  ^^  • 
ed  secret  associations,  which  they  called  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  ^meric^ 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  insurgents  across  the  line  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  their  independence. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  well  meant  but  illegal  inter- 
ference in  the  concerns  of  a  foreign  power,  a  daring  party  of 
adventurers  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  a  small  spot  of 
ground  containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
situated  in  the  Niagara  river,  about  two  miles  above  the  falls,     «  sm 
and  l3ring  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Upper  Canada.     It  was      j^q,  5/ 
fortified  so  strongly  by  the  adventurers,  as  to  resist  an  attack  Mr.  Van  Bn- 
upon  it  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  commander  of  the  British  ^^^i^j! 
forces.     The  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governor     cy  issue 
of  the  state  of  New  York  both  issued  proclamations,  enjoin-   P'^jJ^ 
ing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality. 

Notwithstanding  these  injunctions,  arms  and  ammunition  Navy  Island, 
were  procured,  either  by  purchase  or  by  stealth,  and  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  insurgents.    The  party  upon  Navy  Island  fired  Self-styled 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Canada ;  and  boats  were  destroy-  fi^^*^-^^. 
ed  by  force  of  their  shot.     The  persons  who  were  in  posses-  lessproceed 
sion  of  the  island;  amounting  to  seven  hundred,  were  fuUy      "V* 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  had  collected  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

These  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  provincial  authorities  in  Canada. 
A  small  steamboat,  called  the  Caroline,  was  hired  by  the  in*     p^  29* 
surgents  to  ply  between  Navy  Island  and  Schlosser  on  the  Affair  of  Uw 
American  shore,  in  order  to  furnish  the  islanders  with  the    CsroUne. 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war.    It  began  to  run  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  December,  and  during  the  evening  of  that 
day,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men  from 
the  Canada  side,  in  five  boats,  with  mufiled  oars,  proceeded  to 
Schlosser;  drove  the  men  who  were  on  board  the  Caroline 
ashore,  cut  her  loose  from  her  fastenings  to  the  wharf,  and 
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PART  IV.  setting  the  boat  on  fire,  let  her  float  oyer  the  falls.     La  dus 
PERIOD  in.  enterprise,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Durfee  was  killed ;  and  it 
CRAP.  IT.   ^as  said  that  one  or  two  more  were  left  in  the  steamboat 
^-^^>^^^^^  when  she  went  over  the  cataract. 

Though  the  latter  part  of  the  story  was  never  snbstantiated 

by  proof,  yet  popular  feeling  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the 

rumor. 

M'Leod        The  body  of  Durfee  was  carried  to  Buffalo ;  armed  men 

^Ittuiler  5*  asswnbled,  and  great  excitement  prevailed,  but  without  any 

'  Durfbe.     act  of  violence*  at  the  time.    The  feeling,  however,  has  not 

1841.    yet  subsided,  as  has  been  recently  manifested  in  the  trial  of 

M'Jjecd  for  the  murder  of  Durfee.     Navy  Island  was  evacn- 

1^58.     ated  on  the  13th  of  Januaiy,  1838,  and  the  British  took  it 

en^uated.  ^S^^^  ^^  ^^^'  possession  ou  the  15th.     Immediately  on 

reaching  the  American  shore,  Van  Rensselaer,  the  volunteer 

chief  of  the  party,  who  had  thus  exposed  the  country  to  war, 

by  trespassing  on  the  territorial  rights  of  another  nation,  was 

arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States,  but  admitted  to  bail. 

DiBoutes  of      Another  source  of  disagreement  between  the  United  States 

long  stand-  and  England  is  the  northeastern  boundary.    The  question  has 

i^"*^^  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  forcibly  contested,  by  the  British 

nort^-west  authorities  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  state  government  of 

boundary.    Maine.     Armed  bands  have  been  sent  out  on  both  sides  to  the 

^  debateable  land.''    The  president  of  the  United  States  sent 

General  Scott  to  the  scene  of  contention,  and  the  aflair  was 

for  the  time  quieted,  but  is  as  yet  unsettled.    That  these 

It  is  hoped  exciting  causes  have  thus  far  passed  by,  and  a  contest  has 

theprinci-  not  accrued,  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  peace  as  an 

wemora^pnh  Cadence  that  war  is  not  so  much  the  order  of  the  world  at 

▼alent  now  the  present  as  in  former  times ;  and  the  hope  is  indulged 

than  former-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  jg  j^^^^  when  man  shall  wholly  cease  to  inftict 

its  horrors  on  his  fellow  man,  and  when  civilized  nations 
shall  settle  upon  some  method  to  obtain  redress,  more  rational 
than  fire  and  sword ; — some  appeal  more  likely  to  do  justice 
to  the  weak  and  oppressed,  than  that  of  arms.* 
1840.  The  census  of  1840,  gave  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
The  cenmis.  ^j^^  y^^  ^^^^^  17;068,€66. 

The  presidential  election  was  decided  by  vote  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  a  large  majority  was  given  to  William 
Henry  Harrison^  whose  social  and  public  virtues  h%d  been 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  various  official  stations  a 
long  and  useful  life.  The  good  man  loved  his  country 
and  was  pleased  that  his  country  loved  him  in  return.  Full 
of  benevolent  thoughts  and  patriotic  anticipations,  he  bade 
adieu  to  a  home  which  he  had  not  enriched,  and  to  a  state 
which  he  had,  and  passing  for  the  last  time   along  the 


*  Septemher,  ]842. — A  treaty  has  just  been  negocuted,  between  Daniel 
Webster  the  American  Secretary,  and  Lord  Adnburton  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  which  seiiles  the  qaettion  of  the  northeastern  boundary. 
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windingB  of  that  familiar  stream  which  he  was  to  b^  PART  IV. 
hold  no  more,  he  safelj  moved  on  to  the  capitoL  febiod  in. 

On  the  4th  of  Msurch  he  was  inanguiated  as  president  of  ^^'  >^' 
the  United  States,  with  John  Tyler  of  Viiginia,  who  was  ^^^v-^^^ 
made  vice-president  at  the  same  time.    His  inaugoral  speech    ^^.^ 
vras  long,  and  characteristic  of  the  upri|rhtnes8  of  his  con-  ^Z^l 
science,  and  the  reverential  trust  with  which  he  reposed  him-  inangunl 
self  and  his  country  upon  the  Great  Supreme.  tioiiorHar- 

From  the  capitol  he  went  to  the  presidential  mansion,  '^li?^ 
Thousands  flocked  around  him  with  congratulations  and  prof-  ^ 
fers  of  service,  whose  sincerity  he  was  not  prone  to  doubt,. 
for  he  was  himself  sincere.  The  sunshine  of  public  favor  ^^^^ 
thus  fell  too  briffhtly  upon  a  head  white  with  the  trostB  of  age.  m^em 
His  health  failed,  and  he  expired  just  a  month  from  the  &y  uarrison. 
of  his  inauguration. 

Mr.  Tyler,  by  the  constitution,  became  possessed  of  the  ^^  iviar 
office  of  president  on  the  decease  of  the  incumbent    He  im-  snoeeeds  to 
mediately  left  his  home,  repaired  to  Washington,  and  took  ^  P"^ 
the  oath  of  office.    He  soon  issued  an  address,  as  agreeable       ^°^* 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  the  appointment 
of  a  day  of  public  fasting,  subsequently  made,  was  to  their  re-  g.    mointi 
ligious  feelings.    The  day  was  kept  by  all  denominations;    ^S^^ 
and  many  were  the  prayers,  that  God  would  forgive  our  na-  public  ftst- 
tional  sins,  especially  our  late  forgetfulness,  publicly  to  ac-      ^' 
knowledge  Him  in  our  ways;  that  He  would  not  withdraw 
the  favor  which  he  had  heretofore  shown  to  our  fothers  and 
to  ns ;  nor  suffer  us  to  become  the  prey  of  a  lawless  disr^ard 
to  order  among  the  people,  or  of  a  roirit  of  self-aggranmze- 
ment  among  those  who  are,  or  woula  be  elevated  to  office; 
but  Uiat  in  meekness,  rulers  may  be  sought  out,  who  ^^fear 
€k>d  and  hate  covetousness ;"  and  that  once  in  powei^  they 
may,  lik»  Washington,  resist  its  corrupting  influences. 

37 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


or  THl 


UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Framed  during  the  year  1787,  by  a  convention  of  delegates^ 
who  met  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  states  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn^ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia. 


Wb  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the   PnsmUe. 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

BicnoN  I. 

Au.  legislative  powers  herein  canted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  LMisiatl?« 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  nouse  of    poweis. 
representatives. 

BicTioir  n. 

I.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members, 
chosen  every  second  jeax  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the  |^  u^atoB, 
electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the.  state  legislature. 

n.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  EUgibiUtyof 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  '^'j^^^ 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

III.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord-  nuuier  and 
ing  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding     ntio  of 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  servi- 
27* 
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tude  for  a  tenn  of  jears,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fiftiis 
of  al]  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  jears  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United 

raDi«senta-  ^^^''>  ^"^  within  every  subsequent  term  often  years,  in  such  man- 

tioii  and  tax-  d^^  &8  they  shall  by  law  direct  The  number  of  representatlTes 
•tion.  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  akaU 
have  at  least  one  repreaeatatiye :  and,  until  .sDch  enumeration  shall 
be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hdmpeiiire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  Gre,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Penn- 
sylvania eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North 
Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 
IV.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  tepresentatf^  ftbfA  ab  j  state. 

Vacancies,   the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  iill 
such  vacancies. 

Speaker  and     V.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choOse  their  speaker,  and 

"°P®^'    other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  po#er  of  impeachment, 
menu. 


BBCTIOir  uu 

Senaton.        ^'  '^®  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
two  from    senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six 
each  etate.  years :  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

II.  ImmediBtely  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  eeBBeq[a(mee  of 
the  first  election,  they  shaH  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.    The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  ehus  shall  be 
jjJ^J^^   vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  dbMB»  at 
choice  of    the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third  cfauto,  at  the 
irae-thixd    expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 
^^^yeajT*     second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  die  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  dtate,  the  executive  there- 
of njay  make  temporary  appointments,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies, 
ni.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shaH  not  have  attitined  to 
jjjj.. ...        the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  Been  nine  yeirs  a  cititen  of  the  United 
^eJ^.      States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  thai 

state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 
p^QiijjjQ.       rv.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of 
officer,      the  senate,  bnt  sindt'  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

V.  The  senats  shall  ehoose  their  other  offieei^  and  also  a  pveai* 
dent  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vioe^iaretident,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  Stalae. 

VI.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  unpeachmente. 
^^^.^    When  sitting  for  thai^  purpose,  they  shiill  be  on  oath,  or  afihmaftimi. 

f^\Sl^  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-jnatm 

and       dball  preside :  and  no  persoh  shaii  be  convicted  without  the  oon- 

cnrrence  of  two-durds  of  the  members  pi^eeent. 

Vn.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  finiher 

^u,      than  to  removal  tnm  office,  and  diiqualificatjon  to  hdd  and  esjcf 

^^^'     any  office  of  honor,  tunc,  or  pirofit  under  the  United  States ;  bnt  the 
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party  eooTicted  ahall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  sabject  to  indict- 
menty  trial,  jndginent,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 


asonoH  nr. 

I.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  eabh  state  by  the  legiala-   Elections. 
tare  thereof;  but  the  congress  may,  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or 
alter  snch  regnlations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

U.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  ^^^^^^  ^f 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they 
iludl,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 


BBOniMf  ▼. 


Th«iror- 


I.  Eaek  hooae  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
^pmlifieations  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
■titate  a  qoorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  a^iourn  ^^^^ 
&otB  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
afceent  members,  in  snoh  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
liottse  may  provide* 

n.  Eaek  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings^  punish 
lis  nembexa  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  conearrenee  of     BdM, 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

in.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  sueh  parts  as  nay,  in  their 
judgment,  r^tpiire  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  dnnie  of  one-fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

IV.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without  ^^  ,jj„q,^ 
the  consent  of  the  other,  a4)0um  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to      meit 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 


SBonoir  vi. 

I.  The  senators  and  representatives  shaU  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.    They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  trea-  Compeimi- 
oon,  felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  ,^5^^ 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  ^^^^^^ 
going  to  and  returning  irom  the  same ;  and  for  any  speeek  or  d»* 

bale  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

II.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  fbr  which 

he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  ofiloe  under  the  authority  Plnniitv  id 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu-      qSSSL 
menta  whereof  shall  have  been  iaoreased  during  suc^  time ;  and  no 
person,  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  oontinuanee  in  office. 


} 
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SMTldN  TO. 

L  AU  billB  for  raLsiiig  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  faooM  of 
^^1^  ^    representatlTes ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  conenr  with  amead- 
*      ments,  as  on  other  bills. 

n.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it, 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shaH  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  laige 
.  .  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.    If,  after  such  re- 

in beooming  consideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  blD,  it 
laws.  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to .  the  other  hoose,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house  xespeotively.  <  If  any  Mil  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days,  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  shaU  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  their  adjooxn- 
ment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  ease  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

in.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote^  to  which  the  concnrrenee  of 

the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 

ipprortl    a  question  of  a4JoummentO  shall  be  presented  to  the  preiddent  of  the 

•naveto     United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  efieot,  shall  be  ap- 

!"'''**••     proved  by  him ;  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 

two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to 

the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

SECTION  Tin. 

The  congress  shall  have  power — 

I.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
nnifoim  throughout  the  United  States. 

n.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

III.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
^^nd'   »everal  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

power  of       I^<  'I'o  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and  nniform 
eongren.    laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

T.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  eom, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

Yl.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
tad  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

Vn.  To  establish  post-bffioes  and  post-roads. 

ym.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
■eonring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive 
n^t  to  their  respectiTe  writings  and  discoveries. 
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IX.  To  oonstitate  tribunals  inferior  to  the  rapreme  court. 

X.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
nigh  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

XI.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  Iand«  or  water. 

Xn.  To  raise  ai)d  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  mqiiej 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 
Xm.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

XIV.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 

XV.  To  provide  for  o^ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Uftion,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

XVI.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia, 
recording  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

XVII.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magasines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings : — and 

XVm.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department,  or  office  thereof. 


sionoN  DC 

I.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited    P^"^"^ 
by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  doUars  for  each  person. 

n.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus-    I^i^  ^ 
pended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public      ^"*^ 
safety  may  require  it. 

in.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed.        Aitaindsr. 

rV.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  vol  , 

proportion  to  the  census,  or  enumeration,  herein  before  directed  to  ^^■P"*'""' 
betaken. 

y .  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  Commeieial 
reveiiue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall 
vessels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

VI.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  oonse^ 
quenoe  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
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aoeount  of  tbe  seooiiits  aad  ezpeaditOEafl  of  all  pubiio  mnej  ^mB 

be  pobliBhed  from  lima  to  time.. 

VII.  No  title  of  nohiiity  shall  be  gnmted  by  the  United  Scatea; 

tntenUction  &od  no  penon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  tmet  nnder  them,  aliaD, 

of  titles,     without  the  consent  of  coagreaa^  accept  of  any  preeent,  emofamieai, 

office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  fimigB 

state. 

sccnoiT  X. 

I.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedeimtioB 
J^^"^^^^'    grant  letters  of  marqoe  and  reprinl ;  coin  money ;  emit  bflls  of  credit 
en  TMiAi  b  ^'^^  *^J  ^bing  but  gold  and  sUver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts . 
the  Union,   pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poet  facto  law,  or  law  kapaiiing  the 
oMigation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

n.  No  state  shall,  withont  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  inqMwta 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abeokitely  ne- 
cessary for  executing  its  inspection  laws :  and  the  net  produce  of  afl 
Further  de-  ^t>^  ^^  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  and  exports,  diall 
fined.  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Statea,  and  all  aneh  la;wa 
shall  be  sufarject  to  the  revinoa  and  control  of  congress.  No  stats 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  doty  of  toiuuige» 
keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power, 
or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  inraded,  or  in  aneh  ioEHaiiMiit 
danger  as  wiH  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    II. 

BBCTIO!!  I. 

I.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United 
The  chief  States  of  America.    He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
■B'Si"*'^^-  years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  fi»  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows : 
IT.  Each  sute  shall  appoint,  in  such  maaner  as  the  legiaiaitore 
-.  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electocs,  equal  to  the  whole  nundier 

of  his  elec-  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  eotatled  m 
tm       the  congress ;  but  no  senator  or  rejaesentative,  or  pereon  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector, 
m.  The  cteetois  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
^  ^^  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabit- 
ant  of  the  same  state  with  themsdves.    And  they  shall  make  a  list  ot 
all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  ot 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
senate.    The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in. the  presence  oi  the 
by  the  house  enate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificatea,  and 
of  reproeen-  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.    The  person  having  the  greatest 
mmriier  of  votes  riudl  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  wMe  number  of  deotors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  thar 
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one  wIm  hare  suoh  majority,  and  haTS  an  «i|afll  niunbAr  of  votea, 

thea  tiM  hoose  of  lopreseaUtiTiMi  ahall  imniediatai^  ehooM,  bgr  balloli 

(me  of  ^m  for  pnaident :  and  if  no  peraon  have  a  mqoiitjr,  tlieii 

firom  the  tfre  highest  on  the  list.,  the  nid  hooae  shall,  In  likemanner» 

elioose  the  president.    Bat  in'ehoosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall 

be  taken  by  states^  the  representation  firom  each  state  having  -one 

▼ote ;  a  quorum  for  this  pnrpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem^ 

bers  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  nugority  of  all  the  etales 

shall  be  neeessary  to  a  choiee.    In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  and  of  tha 

the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the   vioe-piwi- 

electors,  shall  be  the  vice-president.    But  if  there  shonld  remain  two       ^"^ 

or  more  who  have  eqnal  votes,  the  senate  shaU  choose  from  them  by 

ballot,  the  vice-president. 

IV.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  ahall  give  their  votes  :  which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

y.  No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitntion,  shall    Reqaira- 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligi-  ment  for  of- 
ble  to  that  office,  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five       ^' 
years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

YI.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  sdall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  the   Pioviso  in 
congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig-  ^^?[^^ 
nation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  ^ 
what  officer  shaH  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  remored,  or  a  president  shall  be 
elected. 

Yn.  'The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services, 
a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  Compenn- 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall    ^"^ 
not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Yin.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath,  or  affinnation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ^^  ^ 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee.'' 

sicnoN  II. 

I.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  His 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  dn- 
ties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 
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n.  He  shall  hare  power,  by  and  with  the  adTiee  and  oonMoft  of 
the  senate,  to  make  treati^  provided  two-thirds  of  the  aenalttiB 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
■ad  vtmen  *^  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
m  making   ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
treatiflt,     officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.    But 
the  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ^>pointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers as  they  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  eoorta  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
ni.  The  president  shall  hare  power  to  fiU  up  all  Tacaneiea  that 
flSt.^!!y'  ^'^'^^  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commiasioDa, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

tionoH  ni. 

■ 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress  infonnatioa  of 
the  state,  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideratioii  such 
measures  as  he  shaU  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
^  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and 
J!r^n.  ^^  <^<^^  ^  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adijoumment,  he^.may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  ahaU  think 
proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pdblic  ministers ;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  com- 
mission aU  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

I 

saoTiex  nr. 

The  president,  vice-president,  and  aU  civil  officers  of  the  United 
^— qyl    States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  eon- 
viction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeaiKin. 


ARTICLE  III. 

•IGTIOR  L 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  Shan  be  vested  in  one  sa- 

Ti^  ^._    preme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may,  from 

lurv  i»d '  ^^  ^  ^me,  ordain  and  establish.    The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme 

metlHd  of  and  inferior  courts,  shaU  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 

invsrtitara.  ghaU,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 

which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SIOTION  n. 

I.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 

arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

TMr  paw-  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority :  to  all 

*"*       cases  affiMsting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  eonsols ;  to 

aU  cases  of  admiral^  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to 

whieh  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversiea  between 
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two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

n.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  Roles  of  pro- 
court  shall  haye  original  jurisdiction.    In  all  other  cases  before  men-  ™^' 
tioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  haye  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  congress  shall  make. 

in.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,'  shall 
be  bj  jury ;  and  such  trials  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crime  shall  haye  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  state,  the  trisJ.  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may,  by  law,  haye  directed. 


sicnoir  m. 

I.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giying  them  aid    j^mm^  ^ 
and  comfort.    No  person  shall  be  conyicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  treawn,  and 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  oyert  act,  or  on  eonfession 
inopeneoort. 

IT.  The  congress  shaB  haye  power  to  declare  the  punishment    i^^^oq. 
of  treason,  bat  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
Uood,  or  forfeitnre  except  daring  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 


ARTICLE    IV* 

Bionoff  I. 

Foil  faith  and  credit  shsll  be  giyen  in  each  state  to  the  poblio  tots, 
records,  and  jndieial  proceedings  of  erery  other  state.    And  the  con-  Onami^  of 
gross  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  snch  "^"^  ^i^^ 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proyed,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

SKCTION  U. 

I.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  ^^      ^^ 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.  wbSScl 

II.  A  person,  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  crime. 

nr.  No  person,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  ^ 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but       Su, 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 
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MOTION  III. 

I,  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Unioii* 

N«w  BtttfHi,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiotkni 
of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  states,  or  pafts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legiata- 
tnres  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 

II.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
•ad  pnblie   ^^^^  TuleB  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  pro- 

kndt.  perty,  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  conatito- 
tion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  oi  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 


Protection  of 


nonoN  nr» 
The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  erery  state  in  this  Union,  a 


VJ^^j^j*  republican  form  of  goTemment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
wnuMnt.    inyasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legiolature,  or  of  the  execvtiye, 
(when  the  legiriatoie  cannot  be  conrened)  against  demealie  Tiolenoe. 

ARTICLE    V. 

AmMui         '^^  congress,  wheneyer  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
nentsof  the  ii'^e&saiy,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitation,  or,  on  the 
copytitation,  implication  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  sevenl  states, 
shall  call  a  conventioa  for  proposing  amendmentSy  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  yalid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  severa] 
states,  01  by  conventions  in  tinee-fbarths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress :  Pro- 
Tided,  that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
widipiofi-  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shaH,  in  any  manner,  afiect  the 
***       first  sad  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  ^e  first  aitide ;  and 
thai  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprired  of  its  eqioal  eaf- 
fiages  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE    VI.   • 

ReoognitioB      ^'  ^  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
•of  antece-    adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  hp  as  valid  against  the  United 
dent  durns-  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

TI.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 

^^^,     •       shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;   and  all  treaties  made,  or 

YMBment^  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Statea,  afaaO 

oonsoli-     be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  eveiy  state  shall 

^**^*      be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 

to  the  contrary  notwitfistanding. 

in.  The  senatortf  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 

aBd^Uin^  members  of  the  several  state  legislatures^  and  all  executive  and  jo- 

tknoTita    £cial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  stales, 

"*  shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Coeatitntioa ; 


and  no  religious  test  shaD  eyer  he  required,  as  a  qualification  to  anj 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventiooB  o^  nxpfi  8t^te%  shall  ,be  suf-    CoogtitQ^ 
fieient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between  the  states       tion. 
80  rati^fin^  ihe  satae. 

*  •  <  • 

jDone  m  eonoenHon  hf  the  unatmMus  consent  a/  the  stt^tes,  preaerU^ 

the  sevenUenih  iof  of  Sepiember^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thrn^ 

sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty^seven^  and  of  the  Indpendence  of 

,  of  the  United  States  of  America^  the  twelfth.    In  witness  whereof, 

we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

The  CooBtitution,  ahhongh  fonned  in  1787,  was  not  tdkipled  intil 
1788,  and  did  not  ooonnsnce  its  operations  until  1789.    The  number     'fjaie  of 
of  delegates  chesen  to  this^onvention  was  sixty-fire,' of  whom.ten    tdqptkm.< 
did  not  attend,  and  sixteen  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.    The 
following  thirty-nine  signed  the  Constitution : — 

New  Hampshite.-^JtAktt  Langdon,  Nichdns  Gelmftn. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel  Gkirham,  Rufus  King. 

Connecticut. — ^William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

New  York. — Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. — ^William  Litingston,  David  Breariey,  William  Pat- 
terson, Jonathan  Dajrton.' 

Pennsylvania. — Benjamin  FranHin,  Thomas  Mifiiin,  Robert  Mor-  j^  ^  ^j^_ 
lis,  George  Clyroer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  IngersoD,  Jamee  eit.  ' 
Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Delaware. — George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  jr.,  John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Broom. 

Maryland. — James  M'Henry,   Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  (!/snron. 

Virgima.-^ohn  Blair,  James  Bfadison,  jr. 

North  Caro/ma.— William  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Hogb 
Williamson. 

South  Carolina.— John  Rutledge,  Charles  C.  Pinkney,  Charles 
Ffatkney,  Pierce  Butier. 

Georgia. — William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS 


n  Oe  QmaUMi&n  ff  Ae  UhUed  Siatei,  ratified  aeen^ 

tiMa4fU^I^JtUtkifatefong(iing(knMuium. 

[CongnM,  St  their  flnt  saesion  under  the  Constitatioii,  hold  in  the 
elqr  of  New  York,  in  1789,  proposed  to  the  legislatores  of  the 
eerenl  States  twelTe  •  amendments,  ten  of  whieh  only  warn 
adopted*  Hiey  are  the  first  ten  of  the  following  amendments; 
and  they  were  ratified  by  three-fourths,  the  constitational  nnmber, 
of  the  States,  oii  the  16th  of  Deoember,  1791.  The  elovenlh 
amendment  was  proposed  at  the  'first  session  of  the  tliird  Con- 
gress, and  was  declared  in  a  message  fiom  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  dated  fbe  8th  of 
January,  1798,  to  have  heen  adopted  by  the  constitntional  nnmber 
ofStates.  The  twelfth  amendment,  which  wasproposedattbefirat 
setaion  of  the  eighth  Conglress,  was  adopted  by  iSb»  constitntional 
number  of  States  in  the  year  1804,  according  to  a  puhiie  notice 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  95th  of  September,  1804.] 

ARTICLE    I.  " 

Religimii       Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 

^kration-    Qj  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  ot 

p^f^  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 

petitKm.     semble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grieYances. 

ARTICLE    II. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
Ths  mOitia.  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  snd  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. 

ARTICLE    III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  wax,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 

8eu«di  war.  P^"»  *"^  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  shaD 

imnts  and    not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 

■eiiarei.     supported  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 

to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Pro^MM     j^Q  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  ni6r 
^Sl  ^  mous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grvid  jury. 


and  wit- 
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except  in  eases  arising  in  the  land  or  nsral  foioes,  or  in  the  militia, 

'when  in  aetoal  sendee,  in  time  of  war,  or  poUic  danger ;  nor  shall 

any  person  be  snbject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  pot  in  jeopardy 

of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compdled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a    Jadidal 

witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  nf^gondi 

without  dae  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  prirate  property  be  taken  for 

public  nse  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

In  aO  criminal  proeeeotions,  the  accused  shall  e^joy  the  right  to  a  Trial  bjr 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  yf> 
'wherein  the  crime  flhall  hare  been  committed,  which  district  shsll 
faare  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  hhn ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  &Tor,  and  to  hare  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shsll  ex- 
ceed twenty  doUars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  "g^*""!  fcy 
no  fact,  tried  by  jury,  sfaaQ  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  ^""^^^^ 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Exeessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed.       Bail 
nor  emel  sod  unusual  punisfaments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  Jj|j°f  ^ 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.         atitatioiial' 

ARTICLE   X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,    and  state 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  statesj  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect-  rightsdnwa. 
irely,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shaD  not  be  construed  to  i^jmiiation 

extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  of  judicial 
one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citixens      power. 
or  Boljects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot,  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  Amwidnyt 
name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and,  in    Sectivr 
distinct  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president ;  and  they  respeetuif 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  an  peraons  voted  fol  as  president,  and  of   ^^^^^^^^"^ 


w9  o0ifftTnriTfOM« 

aH^etMai  irotod  fo»  as  ^oe-ptofiidaiiC,  «Bd  «f  Aw  nanber  of  Tota 
f«r  Mcfay  wUek  IhUb  thdfjIiaU  sign  «ii4  oeitify.,  and  ttaMBuC,  aeded, 
t«  iIm  Mat  of  the  fOTarament^fdM  Uailad  States,  dinatod  to  ihe  pt»- 
aidoiit  of ths  seme.  Thepresideatafliieseifiteshalifiiil^jpreaeiice 
of  the  seaate  and  honae  of  le^reseiitatrrea,  opisn  att  the  ecvtiieatet, 
and  the  Totea  afaaQ  then  be  oonnted.  The  person  facing  the  gieateat 
number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  preaideiit,  if  anch  a  num- 
ber be  a  miijority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and 
if  no  person  have  sach  a  majeritf ,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  nnmbers,  not  exceeding  Uiree  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
aa  president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
bj  ballot,  the  president.  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votea 
ahall  be  taken  by  states,  the  ^representation  from  each  state  hsviag 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  aU  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choiee 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fc^ow- 
^  ing,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death,  er  other  eonscitatioBal  diaabffity  ef  the  preeideiit. 

The  person  having  the  giesteat  anmber  of  voles  as  vise-pceaodeBt, 
ahall  be  the  viee-preaident,  if  soch  namheit  be  sm^rity  of  the  whole 
nundiex  €i[  eleetora  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  int|ohty, 
then^  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall 
choose  the  vice-president— a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of 
two-thirds  6f  the  whole  number  of  senalora^  aad  a  mt^ity  €»f  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  oh4Hee. 

Bat  no  person,  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president, 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  Statea. 


QUESTIONS. 


CHRONOGRAPHICAL    PLAN. 


At  what  epoch  of  time  does  the  Histoiy 
benn  7    Into  how  many  parts  is  it  divided  7 

Pakt  I. — ^In  what  year  does  the  first  part 
begin?  In  what  year  does  it  close?  On 
wrhat  subject  does  it  treat  7  Into  bow  many 
periods  is  it  divided  ?  'When  does  the  first 
period  bedn  ?  What  event  marks  it  ?  When 
does  the  first  period  terminate  ?  What  event 
marks  that  time?  When  does  the  second 
period  begin?  When  does  it  terminate? 
what  event  nurks  the  termination  ?  When 
does  the  third  period  begin?  When  does 
it  teiminate?  What  marks  its  termina- 
tion? 

Past  II. — At  what  time  does  the  second 
|Mrt  becin?  What  event  marks  this  point  of 
lime  ?  In  what  year  does  it  terminate  f  What 
event  mailLS  the  termination  ?  What  are  the 
subjects  of  the  second  part  ?  Into  how  many 
penods  is  it  divided?  When  does  the  first 
period  begin?  When  does  it  terminate? 
what  event  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
period?— What  its  termination?  At  what 
time  does  the  second  P^od  bedn  ?^  When 
does  It  terminate?  What  mans  its  com- 
mencement ?  What  its  close  ?  At  what  time 
does  the  third  period  begin  ?  When  does  it 
end?  What  event  marks  the  commencement? 
What  the  close? 

Pakt  m. — At  what  time  does  the  third  part 


begin?  When  does  it  close?  What  ev«nt 
marks  its  commencement?  What  its  tenni- 
nation  ?  On  what  subject  does  it  treat  ?  Into 
how  many  periods  is  it  divided  ?  When  does 
the  first  period  begin  ?  When  does  it  close  T 
What  marks  the  beginningof  Uie  first  period ? 
What  its  termination?  When  does  the  sec- 
ond period  begin?  When  does  it  close? 
What  marks  its  commencement  ?  What  its 
termination  ? 

Past  IY.— At  what  time  does  the  fourth 
part  begin?  At  what  time  does  it  terminate  ? 
On  what  subject  does  it  treat?  Into  how 
many  periods  Lb  it  divided?  At  what  time 
does  the  first  period  begin  ?  When  does  it 
terminate  ?  Wiiat  event  marks  its  commence- 
ment ?  What  its  end  ?  At  what  time  does 
the  second  period  begin?  At  what  time  does 
it  close?  What  event  marks  its  beginiunff? 
What  its  conclusion  7  At  what  time  does  tne 
third  period  begin  7  When  does  it  terminate? 
What  event  marks  the  commencement?  What 
the  close? 

What  centuries  does  the  entire  Histoiy  em- 
brace? How  many  years  of  each  century? 
How  many  yean  are  embraced  in  the  whole 
time  ?  Name  the  events  which  fall  in  the  fif- 
teenth century — those  which  lall  in  the  six- 
teenth—thoee  in  the  seventeenth — those  in 
the  ei^teenth— and  those  in  the  nineteenth. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  1 

What  are  the  limits  of  the  country  of  which 
the  histonr  treats  7  By  what  other  name  is  it 
called  ?  Why  is  the  latter  name  a  proper  one  7 
Was  the  country^  inhabited  when  fint  known 
to  the  Europeans?  Were  the  inhabitants 
civilised  or  savage?  How  far  back  can 
we  trace  their  authentic  histoiy  7  On  what 
can  we  form  conjectures  in  relation  to  it? 
Who  was  the  second  father  of  the  human 
{amilv  7  In  what  part  of  the  world  was  he 
Ibana  after  the  deluge  7  At  what  place  do 
the  eastern  and  western  continents  most 
neariy  approach?  Who  were  the  early  in- 
oabitaats  of  this  regioa  found  to  resemble  7 
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What  is  inferred  from  this  fact  ?  Why  is  it 
supposed  that  a  more  civilised  race  hsd  pre- 
ceded the  inhabitants  found  by  the  Europe- 
ans ?  How  then  is  it  supposed  that  America 
wss  peopled  7 

where  *did  the  more  civilized  inhabitants 
settle  after  bein^  expelled  from  the  north? 
What  nations  did  not  migrate?  Did  the 
Indians  possess  any  books  on  manuscripts  ? 
What  supplied  theur  place?  According  to 
tradition,  where  did  the  Lenni  Leni^  dwell  ? 
When  they  came  east  to  the  Mississippi,  what 
tribe  did  they  meet  with?  By  whom  was 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  inhabited? 
What  is  said  of  the  Allegewi  t    What  did 
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PAST   1.] 


QuxBTioira. 


[PBBIOD   X. 


the  Lenape  uk?  Wbat  did  they  then  dof 
What  eoane  did  the  AUmwi  adopt  T  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  What  became  of  the 
ASegowi  ?  Wbat  did  the  victorioos  nations 
then  do  7 

Which  part  did  the  Iroquois  take  7  Which 
part  did  the  Lenape  occupy  7  What  became 
the  centre  of  their  territory  7  Into  how  many 
tribes  did  they  divide  themselves,  and  what 
were  they  called  7  What  country  was  occu< 
pied  by  tae  Turtle  and  Turkey,  and  what  by 
the  Wolf  7  When  the  country  became  neo- 
pled  by  the  Europeans,  what  became  ot  the 
Lenape  or  Deiawarea7  What  country  did 
the  Hohegans  occupy  7  From  whom  were 
they  supposed  to  dasosnd?  Whers  did  the 
Iroquois  first  settle  7  Did  they  afterwards  en- 
croach on  the  Lenape  or  DeUwares7  What 
nation  did  they  conquer  7  Did  this  nation  de- 
scend from  the  Lenape  or  the  Iroqdots  7 

Did  .difficulty  at  length  arise  between  the 
Delawaies  and  Iroquois  7  What  sinniliu-  fact 
appears  in  regard  to  the  Delawarea  7  What 
reason  did  the  Iroquois  give  for  this  7  What 
reason  did  the  Delawares  give  7 

What  did  the  Iroquois  oeclare  in  council  7 
What  was  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Delaware  chief?  Does  the  tradition  of  the 
fioidians  appear  to  coincide  with  the  mostpro- 
bable  hypothesis  concerning  them  7  Which 
race  is  supposed  to  have  come  fir«t  from  across 
Bhering's  Straiu  7  Where  did  they  first  set- 
tle 7  What  hordes  afterwards  followed  and 
expelled  them  7  Where  is  it  supposed  that 
the  AUegewi  fied  to  7  To  what  three  primi- 
tive stodLS  may  the  lan^juages  of  the  aborigi- 
nes be  traced  T  Why  is  it  supposed  that  a 
portion  of  the  Drimitiverace  may  have  settled 
m  the  vales  ot  the  Mobile  7 

Which  tribes  have  resisted  the  influence  of 
civilization  7  Which  have  made  some  ad- 
vances in  it,  and  received  Christianity  ?  What 
hatt  our  own  nation  done  in  regard  to  the 
Ii4dian87 

CHAPTER  n. 
By  what  oUier  names  were  the  Leimi  Le- 
nape known  7    Bv  what  other  name  were  the 
Mengwe  known  f    What  were  they  after- 


wards eaUed7    Of  wbat.diddw  DeUi 

claim  to  be  the  head  7    What  nations  did  oar 
forefathers  find  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic? 
What  Indians  were  earliest  known  to  the 
English  7    When  vras  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia  made  7    What  was 
then  observed  in  regard  to  the  Indians  ?   Un- 
der Vhom  were  the  tribes  in  die  lowlands 
united?    How  many  tribes  did  the  confede- 
racy contain?.   How  many  peJaonsT     Wbo 
was  the  great  sachem  of  the  oonfederacv? 
Where  was  the  seat  of  his  hereditary  &>- 
mains  ^    Of  what  distincuished  peraon  was 
this  the  native  land?    what  occurred  aooB 
after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  7     ^g*' 
whom  vers  Ibe  trib^  eonbtned  7 

.How  many  principal  tribes  wei«  there 
in  New  Eiurlaiul?  Which  was  the  tint 
known?  what  distineuished  chiefe  did  it 
produce  7  What  part  <n  the  boontnr  did  they 
occupy  7  Where  was  the  seat  of*^  their  sa- 
chems? What  occurred  in  1614  7  With  what 
were  the  Pokanokets  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land  tribes  afflicted  7  What  were  tbe  remain- 
ing four  tribes  in  New  England  7  Where  w«s 
the  principal  seat  of  die'Pawtuckets  ?  What 
was  their  number  7  What  part  did  the  Maasa- 
chitsetts  occupy  7 

Who  was  the  principal  person  of  ihiii 
confederacy  found  by  the  Endhish?  Who 
was  she  7  What  occurred  in  I§21  ?  Where 
was  the  seat  of  the  NarragansettsT  WiMt 
is  observed  df  their  location  7  What  of  the 
character  of  the  tribe?  What  is  said  at 
Canonictts?  What  country  did  tfte  Pe- 
quods  occupy?  Who  was  their  mad  sa- 
chem? Where  was  his  residence  T  What 
tribe  was  subject  to  the  Peqnods  7  What  the 
name  of  its  chief  7  Where  his  residence  7 
What  names  were  given  to  the  Indian^  of 
northeni  New  England?  What  is  said  of 
them  7  What  tribes  were  found  by  the  first 
settlers  on  the  St  Lawrence?  What  do 
the  Iroguois  become?  Where  do  they  set- 
tle 7  What  is  9aid  of  the  Five  Nations  7 
Which  of  them  was  the  most  wariike  ?  Nans 
the  principal  tribes  of  tho  southern  Indtans 
and  their  locations?  What  ia  said  of  the 
jNatchei?  Whatofthe  Shawaneae? 
{ 


PART   I. 


PERIOD  1. 

At  what  time  does  the  first  Period  bef^nt 
What  event  marks  that  time  7  To  what  time 
does  it  eztCBid  7  What  event  maiks  the  close 
of  the  Period?  By  whom  weie  the  lands 
granted  ?    To  whom? 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  what  ground  did  the  Eurdpean  sove- 
vereigns  claim  the  odnntry?  Was  the  imw 
worlcT  discovered  by  accident  7  In  whaMrear 
was  Columbus  bom?  At  what  place  7  What 
his  d^uacter? 

What  is  said  of  the  spirit  of  the  times? 
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What  first  stimulated  the  mind  of  Cohmnfans  ? 
What  form  did  he  attribute  to  the  eactht  T6 
whom  did  he  first  offer  his  services,  amd  with 
what  result  7  What  did  he  then  do?  What  oc- 
curred at  the  eoort  of  Spain?  Who  finaOy 
offered  him  aid  7  How  did  she  offer  to  raise 
the  money  7  In  what  year  did  Columbus  make 
his  first  vova^!  On  what  day  did  be  dis- 
cover land?  Where  was  it,  and  what  was  it 
called  7  What  occurred  in  his  third  voyage  ? 
Who  gave  name  to  the  continent  7  In  what 
year  did  Columbus  make  his  fourth  voyage? 
what  occurred  on  his  return  7  What  preten- 
sion is  set  up  by  the  Welsh?  What  by  the 
Norwegians? 


FASY  1.] 


^^tTBSTIOirS. 


[niftTOS  ft. 


CHAPtER  n. 

What  are  the  principal  Earopeaii  nations 
iprho  fint  diacotrered  and  settled  America? 
Under  whoae  reign  was  tlie  continent  dis- 
covered T— by  whom? — in  what  year  ?"— and 
ivhere  did  ihey  first  land  ?  .    ;     ■ 

Who  first  explored  the  coast  ? — and  when? 
Whom  did  Francis  I.  send  out?  Describe 
kia  voyage  and  discoreries  ?  Who  was  the 
gre«t  discOTerer  under  the  French  £p>vem- 
ment  ?  in  what  year  did  he  make  his  first 
Ycmige  t  Describe^his  Toy  age.  In  what  year 
did  he  make  his  second  Toyage  f 

Describe  that  royage.  '  What  name  was 
C;iT«B  to  the  ne  wly  dttCOTeied  eount^y  ?  Who 
wa»  cppeinted  its  viceroy  7  What  was  the 
rbanstcr  of  the  oc^onists?  Who  founded 
Qnebee  I  In  what  year  ?  What  was  the  le- 
•uk  ?  What  wem  the  French  protestants 
CMlled  ?    What  admiral  befriended  them  7 

Who  did  he  send  out  to  colonise  them  ?  In 
what  year?  Where  did  they  land?  What 
became  of  the  cokMiy  ?  What  did  Coligni 
tfaendoT 


CHAPTER  III. 

What  ware  tiie  objects  of  Ponce  de  Leon  ? 
Whsft  coontiy  did  he  discover?  In  what 
year  T  Who  visited  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
nna? 

In  what  year?  Whstdidhedo?  Who  at- 
tfempted  the  conquest  of  .Florida?  In  what 
year?  What  was  the  result?  Who  ailer- 
waids attempted  it?  In  what  rear?  What 
was  the  lesnlt?  -  What  animated  the  hope  of 
De  Soto?  What  became  of  him?-*-Of  the 
temiMBil  of  his  znayf  What  expedition  was 
Mot  out  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  ?  Who  oom- 
ounded  tM  expedition? 

WluA  place  did  he  discover?  In  what 
wear?  what  is  said  of 'this  settlement? 
beseribe  the  proctfsdings  of  Melendes? 
'When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
FVanoe,  did  the  French  government  avenge 
it  ?  Who  attempted  to  punish  the  Spaniards 
lor  it  ?  Which  proved  to  be  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  ift  the  limits  of  the  United 
T 


PERIOD  II. 

At  whst  time  does  this  period  be^n  ?  At 
what  time  does  it  end  ?  What  event  distin- 
guishes the  beginning  of  the  period  ?  What 
eirent  maiks  its  end  f 

CHAPTER  I. 

By  what  right  did  the  English  monarchy 
daim  the  country?  To  whom  did  Queen 
Stiubeth  grant  a  patent?  What  rights  did 
the  patent  confer?  What  did  it  require? 
"What  was  the  result  of  Gilbert's  first  voyage  T 

Give  an  account  of  the  second.  In  what 
vear  did  he  die, — and  how?  Who  pursued 
his  plans  ?  Wlio  did  he  first  send  out  ?  In 
what  year,  and  where  did  they  land?  By 
whom  were  they  received,  and  how?  Who 
named  Virginia,  and  vrhy? 

Who  commanded  die  expedition  sent  oat 
011585?    Of  how  many  ships  did  it  cODsist? 
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When  was  a  colony  left?  Under  wh«k? 
What  became  of  it  ?  When  was  the  seoood 
colony  planted? — ^Under  whom?  Of  how 
many  did  it  consist  ?  What  became  of  flte 
colony?  What  did  Raleigh  do  with  his  pa- 
tent ?  In  what  year?  In  what  year  did  Odt- 
nold  visit  New  England  ?  Give  an  acoouAt 
of  hik  voyage — where  he  fiist  landed,  dtc. 

How  did  he  find  the  natives  ?  What  did  he 
cany  back  to  England  ?  To  whoss  did  Hem 
IT.  grant  a  patent?  Of  what  country?  In 
what  year?  Give  an  account  of  the  voyaie 
of  De  Monts.  Between  whom  did  Jamesl. 
divide  Vhe  country  ?  Which  part  did  he  graat 
to  the  London,  and  which  to  the  Plymouth 
company  ?  What  did  he  authbrize  the  com- 
panies to  do?  When  did  the  Phrmouth  com- 
pany send  out  the  first  veeftel  1  What  ttecane 
of  herf  Whom  did  they  send  oat  In  lWr% 
What  was  tbr  result  1 

How  long  nrom  the  diseovery  of  North  Ame- 
rica to  this  period  1  Was  this  then  an  SDgtIsh 
settlement  1 

CHAPTER  11. 

Who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  out 
1^  the  London  company  in  1607?  Of  how 
many  ships  and  men  did  it  consist  ?  What 
distinguished  man  came  with  it?  Give. a 
sketch  of  his  early  life  and  character.  What 
bay  did  the  fleet,  under  Newport,  enter? 
What  river  did  they  explore  f  What  did  they 
call  it  ?  Where  did  they  fix  the  first  settle- 
ment?—At  what  time  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
government  of  the  colony.  ? 

Who  was  the  first  president  ?  What  is  ssad 
of  him  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  couno 
did  the  neighboring  Indians  take  7  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  colonists  7  What  did  the 
London  company  direct?  What  did  Smitih 
do?  Who  was  the  principal  chief  of  As 
neighboring  savages?  Where  was  hisr^- 
dence  ?  What  was  the  result  of  Smith's  ex 
pedition? 

When  captured,  how  did  he  inteiest  the 
Indians?  what  Imprsssion  did  he  nak^m 
them?  Howwtebetrestedbythem?  Who 
finally  decided  his  fate  ?  Slate  the  eiroflftt- 
stances  attending  it.  By  whom^was  he  rti- 
dued? 

Waa  his  captivity  of  advantage  to  thA  e0li9- 
ny  7  What  was  the  state  o/  the  cdony  on  Us 
return  7  What  part  of  the  country  did  he  dafc- 
plore  ?  Of  what  tribe  did  he  hear  of  7  Wloit 
happened  on  his  return  7 

CHAPTER  IIL 

What  change  was  now  effected  in  the  dlar- 
ter  of  the  company  ?    - 

How  many  new  adventurers  were  sent  o<itt 
What  was  their  character?    Who  was  ap 

Sointed  governor?  What  happened  to  USi 
eet  ?  How  many  reached  Jamestown  7  hk 
what  situation  did  Smith  find  himself  7  How 
did  Pocahontas  conduct  toward  the  colony? 
How  did  she  save  Smith's  life  a  second  time? 
What  happened  to  l^mith  soon  aflert  What 
did  he  do  7  What  happened  after  hiii  depaf- 
tura  ?  How  many  colonists  did  Smith  lesve  f 
How  many  remained  after  aix  months  7  Hoir 
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did  Sit*  Hioiitttf  Gates  iod  his  oompsmons 
naoh  th»  colony?  In  what  oooditioa  did 
thsy  find  the  colonists  T  What  plan  did  they 
adopt  f    What  prerentad  its  execution? 

At  what  time  did  Lord  Delaware  leave  the 
edonv?  By  ^(rfaom  was  he  succeeded?  Who 
joined  the  colony  soon  after  ?  By  whomi  and 
in  what  manner  was  Pocahontas  betrayed 
and  made  prisoner  ?  Whom  did  she  marry  ? 
At  what  time  7  What  were  the  oonseqaences 
to  the  oobnv?  Whence  did  she  go  After 
marriage?  What  are  the  incidents  of  her 
histoiy  after  reaching  Endand  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Dale  as  fforemor?  In  what  year? 
What  is  said  of  nia  administration?  Who 
succeeded  him?  In  what  year  ?  When  was 
the  fixst  eenecal  assembly  called,  and  by 
whom?  HoW  many  borou^^  were,  repre* 
■anted?  Was  this  measure  agreeabk  to  the 
colonists?  What  expedient  was  adopted  to 
angment  the  colony  ?  Whom  did  King  James 
introduce  into  the  odbny?  At  what  period 
did  slaTeiy  bcqgin,  and  how  ? 

CHAPTER  TV. 

In  what  year  was  the  Hudson  riyer  dis- 
oorered?  By  whom?  In  whose  service  was 
he?  In  wh^tyear  was  Quebec'  founded? 
By  whom  ?  What  expedition  did  he  under- 
take? What  lake  did  thertravetse?  Where 
was  the  main  battle  fou^?  What  became 
of  the  Plymouth  company  f  What  occurred 
in  the  voyage  of  Smith  and  Hui^t  to  the  north? 
Why  the  name  New  England?  What  expe- 
dition did  Argall  undertake  ?  With  what 
? 


PERIOD  III. 

Im  iKdiat  3rear  does  thia  Period  commence  7 
In  what  year  does  it  end  t  What  event  maxks 
the  commencement  ?    What  its  tennination  ? 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  what  period  of  the  history  have  we  now 
anived?  What  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world  moet  affected  social  institutions?  What 
tended  to  the  corruption  of  Christianity? 
Who  iiveiTaa  the  Roman  Empire  ?  In  what 
oenturies  ?  What  changes  in  the  social  sys- 
tem foHpwed  7 

What  arrested  the-  course  of  the  feudal 
tyranny?  Whatia  its  character?  Whatim- 
poitant  eventa  transpired  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ?  What  monarch  of  Eng- 
land favored  the  reformation?  Why  did  he 
so  favor  it?  Who  translated  the  Bible  into 
En^isk?  In  what  year?  Who  succeeded 
Henry  ?  What  was  done  in  his  reign  ?  Who 
tQcceeded  Edward  YL?  In  what  year? 
What  waa  her  eharaeter,  and  consequences  of 
her  conduct  ?  Into  how  maxi^  parts  were  the 
Protestsnts  divided?  What  distinguished  one 
from  the  other  ?  In  what  year  dia  Maxy  die  ? 
The  consequences? 

Who  succeeded  Maiy?  What  l^ere  her 
private  feelings  ?  How  did  she  find  the  peo- 
ple ?  "What  was  done  by  the  parliament  ? 
what  court  did  they  create  ?  Who  was  tried 
beibra  the  court?    Who  presided?     What 
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were  the  points  ,of  diflbreBce  f    Wlko  were 
the  Separatisut    Who  plead  th^  rigihts  id 
conscience  before  the  Court  of  High  Com 
mission?    To  what  sect  did  thej  belong' 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pontanst 


CHAPTER  n. 

What  law  wvpaned  in  1592?  Who  did 
not  comply  with  ue  law?  Where  did  they 
decide  to  emigrate?  What  waa  the  resakof 
the  first  attempt?  When  was  the 
attempt  made  ?  Under  what 
and  with  what  sucoess  ?  What  occimed  on 
theoassage?    Where  did  they  settle  f 

To  what  place  did  they  afterwarde  remove? 
What  induoed  them  to  remove  frooa  Hottoad? 
To  what  country  did  they  wish  to  eeaigme  ? 
What  measures  did  they  adopt  ?  Who  were 
theirleadincmen?  What  reasons  did  they 
give  why  tney  abonld  suooeed?  By  whose 
aid  was  the  patent  obtained?  Uowdiddiey 
raise  money  for  the  enterprise  ? 

How  many  vessels  were  prepered  t  What 
were  their  names?  Did  they  aoooounodate 
all?  What  transpired  previous  to  their  sepa- 
ration/? From  wnat  place  did  they  depart  ^ 
To  what  part  did  they  aaii?  Who  were  then 
leading  men?  What  oeemrred  after  sailiag 
from  Southampton?  From  whence  did  they 
finally  sail  ?  On  what  day  7  '  In  what  vessel  t 
At  what  place  in  the  United  States  did  they 
first  land?  On  what  day?  What  place  had 
been  selected?  Why  a  change?  where  did 
they  finally  land  7  What  waa  the  first  act  on 
amving  in  the  harbor?  What  ooveiuuit  did 
they  sign  ? 

What  great  principle  of  govemment  did 
this  compact  set  forth  f  How  many  persoas 
arrived  m  the  May  Flower?  Who  was  cho* 
sen  governor'?  who  captain?  On  what  day 
did  they  land?  In  what  condition  did  they 
find  thmnselvee  ?  What  waa  ondertakeo  by 
some  of  the  number?  What  dangers  did 
they  encounter  from  the  savages?  What 
from  the  elementa? 

On  what  day  did  they  land  on  the  rock  of 
Plymouth?  From  what  did  they  name  ths 
place  ?  What  time  did  the;f  begin  to  build! 
into  how  many  familiea  did  they  divide  the 
company  ?  What  tnmspirsd  durmg  ttut  win- 
ter ?  How  many  of  the  oon^aay  perished  ? 
Were  they  disheartened  ?  Did  they  wish  to 
return  in  the  spring? 

CHAPTER  ni. 

How  did  the  pilgrims  regard  the  destruc- 
tion of  th?  aavam  by  the  ptacue  ?  Who  fiivt 
welcomed  them  ?  Whom  did  he  afterw'anls 
bring  with  him  7  Who  wastheaachemofthe 
Pokanokets  ?  W1k>  went  out  to  oonfer  with 
him? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  embassy  ?  Who 
went  on  an  embassy  to  Massasoit  ?  To  what 
place  did  they  go?  What  was  their  object  ? 
What  present  did  they  make  f  What  wu 
the  reply  of  Massasoit  ?  What  the  advan- 
tage of  the  traffic?  What  veaael  arrived 
in  November  7  How  many  persons  did  she 
bring  over  ?    Why  did  Maasasoit  cultivate  ths 
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friendship  of  the  En^lit  Who  was  the 
ereat  chief  of  the  Narnuransetta  7  What  did 
ne  send  to  GoTernor  Bradford?  For  what 
object  ?  What  did  the  governor  send  in  re- 
turn 7  At  what  time  4oes  Winslow  risit 
Hassasoit?  For  what  reason?  Whoaccom- 
jMiiied  him  7    How  did  he  find  the  chief  7 

How  did  Massasoit  receive  Winslow? 
WhU  did  Winslow  do  for  him?  What  im- 
portant fact  was  communicated?  Whatmeas- 
ores  were  taken  to  arrest  the  conspiracj? 
Was  the  conspiracy  provoked?  By  whom? 
Why  did  it  p«rticalany  alarm  the  pilgrims  ? 
What  was  said  by  the  company  in  London  ? 
What  measures  did  they  adopt?  What  did 
tike  colonists' do  ?  What  did  tke  oompany  re- 
eevre  for  thcSr  interest  7  Why  did  the  colony 
now  begin  to  flourish?  What  was  the  form 
of  their  govemment  ?  What  form  did  it  after- 
•wards  assume  7  By  whom  w^re  the  pikrims 
joined.  IKd  Robinson  join  the  tolony  I  In 
what  year  did  he  die  7  At  what  place  7  How 
many  inhabitants  were-  there  in  the  colony  ten 
years  after  its  settlement?  Did  the  colony 
now  ftourish?  What  was  the  chsncter  of 
the  pilgrims  7 

CHAPTER  IV. 

By  whom  was  the  charter  granted  to  thje 
Flymoadb  council?  At  what  time?  For 
what  was  it  granted  7  What  territory  did  it 
cover?  What  had  the  territory  previously 
been  called  7  What  was  it  afterwaros  called  ? 
JVom  what  patent  were  the  other  grants  in 
New  England  derived?  How  were  the  af- 
fairs of  tiie  corporation  managed?  Who  was 
made  president  of  the  grand  council  of  Ply- 
mouth 7  What  was  his  character  and  proba- 
ble motives  7  What  patent  did  Mason  pro- 
cure ?  What  patent  did  Gonses  and  Mason 
procure  in  the  next  year  ?  what  name  was 
given  to  the  tract  7  What  settlements  were 
made  under  this  grant? 

CHAPTER  V. 

How  were  the  Puritans  treated  under 
James  1.7  What  were  the  consequences? 
Who  patronised  the  Massachusetts  settle- 
ment 7  In  what  year  was  Cape  Ann  settled  ? 
From  whom  was  the  patent  for  Massachu- 
setts obtained  ?  Who  became  the  pioneer  of 
the  Salem  settlement?  In  what  year?  Who 
had  selected  the  site  ?  What  did  the  proprie- 
tors do  in  1629?  What  was  the  company 
ealled  7  When  was  the  first  general  court 
held  la  England  9  WIk>  was  made  go- 
vernor ' 

When  was  Chailestown  founded?  How 
Dvany  persons  sailed  for  America  this  year  ? 
what  feelings  did  the  new  settlements  pro- 
duce in  EnjKland?  What  enterprise  was 
started  7  What  objection  was  raised  ?  How 
was  it  obviated  ?  who  was  chosen  governor? 
What  is  said  of  Winthrop?  Whom  only  did 
the  company  wish  to  colonize  ?  How  many 
persons  emigrated  7  Where  did  they  land  ? 
How  do  they  find  the  settlers?  what  do 
they  decide  upon  ?  How  many  chuA;hes  are 
established  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of 


1632  7  What  were  th^  consequences  of  the 
hardships  of  the  colonists  7 

For  what  did  the  royal  charter  provide? 
What  regulations  were  screed  upon  7  Who 
was  chosen  governor?  X^o  deputy  goves^ 
nor?  Who  were  allowed  to  vote  at  finft? 
What  was  decided  in  May,  1631?  What 
reason  was  given  for  this  7  To  what  did  tiie 
earlv  settlers  owe  their  elevation  of  charac- 
ter? Who  first  inculcated  liberal  doctrines  7 
Where  did  he  first  settle?  In  what  year? 
What  Indian  chlefb  came  this  year  to  Boston? 
What  did  Uncas  say? 

Who  visited  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  7  For 
what  object?  Who  received  them?  With 
whom  had  the  northern  colonies  intercourse  ? 
What  effect  had  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
in  England  ?  How  many  came  out  in  August, 
1633?  What  was  the  early  govemment  of 
Massachusetts?  What  did  it  l^eoome?  In 
what  year  7  Were  the  representatives  elect- 
ed by  all  the  people  ?  When  the  representa- 
tives met,  what  was  the  bod^  callea?  How 
many  courts  were  holden  m  each  year? 
What  was  made  the  bhsis  of  the  crirainsl 
code  7  Who  succeeded  James  1. 7  In  what 
year  ?  What  was  his  character  ?  How  many 
emigrants  came  out  in  1635  ?    What  distin- 

guished  person  came  out  at  this  time  ?   What 
onor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  colony? 
In  what  year  ? 

CHAPTER  VL 

What  was  the  character  of  Ro^r  Williams  7 
When  did  he  arrive  7  Wh^t  did  he  declare 
to  be  the  only  subjects  of  human  laws  ?  What 
did  he  say  of  interference  with  religious  feel- 
ings? Whett  did  he  condenm?  What  was 
he  called  7  Where  was  he  invited  to  settle  ? 
Who  forbade  it?  What  did  WiUiams  do? 
What  proceeding  did  the  court  take  ?  What 
sentence  did  the  court  finally  pronounce? 
Did  the  people  favor  Williams  ? 

What  did  the  authorities  finally  do?  Where 
did  Williams  take  refti^  ?  How  did  (3over- 
nor  Winslow  receive  him  ?  To  what  did  he 
advise  him?  To  whom  did  WiUiams  then 
appeal?  With  what  success?  What  land 
was  ceded  to  him  ?  What  did  thej  name  the 
place?  What  service  did  WiUiams  after- 
wards render  to  the  Massachusetts  cofony  7 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Who  claimed  to  be  the  discoverers  of  Con- 
necticut river  ?  Who  probably  discovered  it? 
Why  did  the  Indians  of  the  valley  desire  the 
presence  of  (he  English  ? 

In  what  year  did  the  sachein  Wahquimacnt 
visit  Boston  to  invite  the  Engli&h  ?  Did  fp- 
vemor  Winthrop  accept  the  offer  ?  Who  did  7 
Who  first  advised  the  Plymouth  colony  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut?  What 
did  the  Dutch  afterwards  dot  Where  did 
they  erect  the  first  trading-house  ?  What  did 
they  call  it?  In  what  year  did  the  Plymouth 
colonj  settle  at  Windsor  ?  Who  commanded 
the  expedition  ?  "^"hat  occurred  on  his  pas- 
sage up  the  Connecticut  river?  To  wnom 
did  the  grand  council  patent  Connecticut? 
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Who  became  innt  for  the  peteotee?  Whet 
was  he  orderM  to  do  7  What  territory  ilid 
the  patent  corer  7  Who  emigrated  from  naa- 
iwchusetts  bay  in  1633,  to  aettlaon  the  Con- 
necticut  hverT    What  places  were  first  set- 

What  was  the  result  of  the  ^t attempt? 
Did  they  abandon  the  enterprise,  or  perserere  ? 
Where  did  Winthrop  make  a  settlement  t 
What  obstacle  did  he  meet  with?  What  did 
he  call  the.  place?  And  Why?  Did  differ- 
ences arise  in  the  first  settlements  ?  How 
were  they  adjusted  ?  Who  is  regarded  as  the 
psineipal  (bunder  of  Connecticut?  What 
was  his  character?  Why  did  he  leave  Eng- 
land? 

^  After  he  left  England,  did  his  congregation 
fi)How  him?  What  occurred  at  Cambridge 
uriksn  he  again  met  part  of  them  ?  What  were 
his  motiTes  for  leading  the  Massachusetts  co- 
lony? Wh6  was  associated  with  Hooker? 
At  what  time  did  the  company  leare  New- 
town? Where  did  their  route  lie?  Was  it 
attended  with  difficulties?  At  what  place 
did  they  locate?  What  was  to  be  done  7  How 
was  it  actfomplisfaed? 

CiiAPTER  vm. 

What  is  the  conduct  of  the  Pequods? 
Whom  do  they  murder?  Where?  What 
depredations  do  Utey  commit  ?  In  what  year 
was  war  declared?  By  whom?  How  many 
towns  wer^  now  settled?  How  many  troops 
was  eaiok  to  fomish?  Who  w*s  chosen  to 
oommand  them  ?  Wluit  route  did  the  troops 
take?  How  manr  wanriors  were  furnished 
fav  Mtantonomohf  How  many  by  Uncas? 
How  many  English- were  actuaUy  embodied  ? 
Who  guided  them  to  the  fort?  On  what  day 
was  the  battle  foudit?  Describe  the  battle- 
How  many  perished?  What  occurred  as 
Mason  was  retreating  to  the  river  T 

What  was  done  by  the  subjects  of  Sassa- 
cus?  What  became  of  the  chief?  Who 
joined  Mason?  What  was  effected  by  the 
united  force?  How  mai\y  Pequods  were  de- 
itioyed  ?  What  was  done  with  the  captives  ? 
How  was  the  land  of  the  Pequods  regarded  ? 
And  their  tribe  ?  How  was  the  event  com- 
memorated in  New  England?  What  effect  had 
the  war  on  the  colonies  ?  In  what  year  did 
the  colonies  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethersfield  unite?  What  did  their  consti- 
tution ordain  ?  Was  church-membership  made 
necessaij  to  vote?  How  were  taxes  to  be 
laid  ?  Why  has  Connecticut  been  called  the 
land  of  steady  habits  ? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Who  were  the  founders  of  the'  colony  of 
Kew  Haven?  How  did  Davenport  become 
fiaVorable  to  the  reformation?  vfhki  were 
his  views  of  theology?  Who  was  his  near 
6iend  ?  In  what  year  did  they  arrive  in  Bos- 
ton? In  what  year  did  they  reach  Quinnipi- 
ae?  What  dimculties  did  they  encounter? 
Where  did  they  worship  on  the  fiist  Sabbath? 
Where  did  thev  afterwards  meet  ?  What  did 
Aeyform?    To  what  did  they  bind  them- 
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selves?    What  was  done  in  die  saoceedia^ 
year?    How  were  the  jrovetaor  and  magis 
trates  to  be  elected?    Who  was  elected  th« 
first  governor  t   What  did  they  finally  call  the 
place? 

CHAPTER  X. 

Who  appeared  to  sow  discord  in  the  QolfQi^  ? 
What  principlesdid  she  first  lay  dowa  7  Wiifa 
what  was  she  ohaiyred?  Who  eenmrad  ber  7 
What  doctrine  did  she  finally  bohl  7  Wlystis 
this  doctrine  called  7    Wliodeleiidedber? 

Against  whom  was  the  oppooitiQa  anost 
violent?  Who  suceeeded Vane  asAvrenior? 
What  prevented  the  depaiture  of  die  tioops 
for  the  Pequod  war  7  What  was  dooo  m  thii 
extremityf  To  what  odUmr  did  aha  flee? 
Where,  and  how  did  she  noBUkj  meet,  her 
death ?  -At  what  English  amvemty  wen ^ 
learned  men  of  New  Kndand  adneatad?  In 
what  year  did  they  fiMma  a  college  nt  New- 
town ?.  What  was  the  place  aftenrardn  called  7 
Who  made  a'bteiuest4onhe  ooUag^?  inwlMl 
year? 

Wltfre  do  the  foUowen  of  Mn^Hotdbiimoa 
-settle?  From  whom  do  they  obtain  tilt  gaatf 
By  whose  influence?  On  what  prin^plee 
<fid  they  estabtjah  the  govemmentf  Wnere 
did  ancHher  portion  of  Mrs.  HutchinsoD's  fol- 
lowers settle?  In  what  y^ear  were  tiie  scat- 
tering settlements  of  New  Hampshire  united 
with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

From  what  country  was  Delaware  settled? 
In  what  year?  Who  settled  near  Cape  Hen- 
lopen?  In  what  year?  In  what  year  was 
Maryland  se^ed 7^  By  whom?  At  what 
place  ?  Give  the  history  of  George  Cklvert» 
the^  first  Lord  Baltimore.  After  his  death, 
who  obtained  the  revival  of  his  patent?  What 
country  did  it  embrace  ?  Who  was  appointed 
governor?  In  what  year  was  the  setUement 
made?  At  what  place?  What  policy  does 
•Calvert  adopt?  What  effect  had  thie  on  the 
proeperity  of  the  colony?  What  was  itfd 
Baltimore2e  conduct  towards  the  colony? 
How  was  it  appreciated  ? 

What  did  Lord  Baltimore  oflbr  to  emigrants 
firom  other  colonies  ?  Who  interfered  to  che^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  odony?  How  was  n 
done  ?  Ho^  early  were  the  English  engaged 
in  the  slave-trade?  Wliat  was  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  at  that  Jtime  ?  In  what  year 
were  slaves  first  brou^t  to  Virginia?  By 
whom  ?  In  what  year  did  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
arrive?  What  did  he  bring  witti  him  ?  What 
were  its  general  provisions?  What  effect 
had  this  on  the  colony  ?  In  what  year  was 
the  first  cotton  planted  in  Virginia?  Who 
vfta  Opechancanoo^?  What  plan  did  he 
form  ?  How  long  was  he  in  maturiiur  it  ?  At 
what  time  was  it  to  be  executed  ?  what  was 
the  success  of  it  ?  What  partially  defeated 
it  ?  What  consequences  flowed  from  this  at- 
temj^  ? 

When  was  the  London  company  diasdv^d? 
By  whom  ?  What  reasons  were  giren  for  this 
act?    Who  attempted  to  frame  acode  of  Uirs 
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forteoolQnyr  Whatpnveoted?  In  whsk 
year  did  James  die  ?  Under  whose  authority 
did  the  yiiginians  fall?  What  was  the  char- 
«cter  of  hia  measurea?  "W^m  did  he  aend 
o^er  to  govern  T  What  did  the  cobniats  do  f 
^What  meaanrea  did  the  king  then  adopt? 
Who  superseded  Hanrey?  In  what  year? 
What  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  short 
tohaooo  eropT  WhoauoOeeded  Wyau?  In 
what  year?  What  great  principle  did  the 
ooloniata  now  assert  T 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
How  was  the  settlement  of  New  England 
in  iu  infancy  t  How  was  it  regarded  l^  the 
Puritans  in  England  7  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  How  did  the  government  vievf  these 
proceedings?  What  infonnation  was  com- 
municated iiy  those  wlu)  returned  from  Mas- 
sachusetu?  What  measures  did  the  king 
take  to  bring  the  colonies  into  subjection : 
What  did  this  council  decree  ?  Whom  did  it 
appoint  goTemor-eeneral  ?  Did  he  ieare  Eng- 
land ?  Against  which  colony  were  the  meaa- 
ares  of  Laud  fixst  directed  ?  What  measures 
did  the  colony  adopt  ?  What  were  the  char- 
acters of  Goiges  and  Mason?  What  their 
proceeding  against  the  colony  of  Massaohu- 
aetts?    What  was  the  result? 


What  laaasuns  did  the  council  adopt  to 
DTsrent  entigratioB?  Were  they  effectual? 
What  tended  io  uicreaae  emigration  ?  How 
many  oaibe  over  to  New.  England  in  .1638? 
Did  the  nobilitj^  wiah  to  emigrate?  What 
laws  did  the^  wish  made  in  the  eolonieat 
What  reply  did  Mr.  Cotton  make  in  the  name 
of  the  court  of  Massachusetts?  Was  the  plan 
for  hereditaiy  nobiliW  adopted?  What  de- 
roand  did  the  council  in  England  make  on 
Governor  Winthrop?  What  reply  did  ho 
make  ?  What  wrought  a  favorable  change  for 
the  colonies  ?  What  did  King  Charles  at- 
tempt in  Scotland?  What  was  the  result? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Laud  ? 

Did  the  km^  parliament  favor,  or  oppose  the 
Puritans  ?  Did  the  colonists  seek  the  support 
and  aid  of  England?  Whom  did  the  Weat- 
minster  %ssenibly  of  divines  invite  to  join 
them?  Did  thev  accept?  What  measurea 
was  now  adopted  by  thd  oolonies  for  their  rou- 
tual  safety  ?  What  oolonies  appointed  oom> 
misiioners?  In  what  year  did  they  meetT 
At  what  place?  Why  did  not  Rhode  Island 
join  ?  What  was  the  name,  or  st^rle  adopted : 
Of  how  many  members  was  the  nrst  congress 
composed  ?  How  often  was  it  to  assemble  T 
What  #ere  its  powers  ?  After  what  time  was 
the  assemblT  nominally  discontinued?  Of 
what  may  it  be  eonsiderod  the  genn  T 


PART   II. 


PERIOD  1. 

At  what  time  does  Part  IT.  begin?  To  what 
ywt  does  it  extend  ?  At  what  time  does  Pe- 
liod  L  begin?  At  what  time  does  it  end? 
What  event  marks  the  beginning  .of  the  Pe- 
nod?    What  its  termination? 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  whose  administration  ilid  the  Virginians 
•njoy  liberty  and  orosperity  ?  What  occurred 
in  the  Yirginia  eolony  in  1644?  How  many 
Indians  perished?  What  was  the  fate  of 
OpechancanouA^  ?  In  what  year  was  Charles 
L  Deheaded  ?  who  aasumea  the  management 
of  affairs  in  England?  What  measure  did 
1m  devise  to  oppress  the  colonies  ?  MThat  did 
this  fust  require  ?  What  did  it  prohibit?  In 
what  year  was  Gharies  II.  restored?  Under 
whom  was  Berkeley' exercising  the  authority 
of  governor  of  Virginia  ?    What  did  he  do  ? 

How  did  the  restoration  affect  the  interests 
of  the  Virginia  colony?  Into  what  classes 
were  the  colonists  of  Viiginia«  divided? 
Which  aide  did  Beikeley  espouse?  In  whst 
way  were  the  rights  of  the  people  abridged  ? 
What  did  the  assemUy  do?  What  did  this. 
iale  from  the  people  ?  What  richt  alone  re- 
oiai&ed?  What  ffnnt  did  Qhanes  II.  make 
an  bis  aocession  m  IMO?  what  grants  did 
be  make  afterwards  in  the  colony  of  Virnnia? 
What  Indian  hostiUtiea  began  in  1675?   What 


was  the  conduct  of  John  Washington  ?  Wliat 
was  the  sentiment  of  Berkelev  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Indians? 
What  was  the  desire  of  the  people  ?  Whom 
did  they  wish  for  their  leader  i  Did  Berkeley 
sanction  it  ?  What  did  ho  do  ?  What  did  the 
people  demand  ?  Did  they  prevail  ?  Under 
whom  did  the  people  rally  m  arms  ?  What 
was  the  condua  of  Berkeley  ?  And  what  the 
reply  of  Bacon?  .  How  was  the  matter  ar- 
ranged  ?  What  was  afterwards  the  eonduct 
of  Berkley?  What  the  fate  of  Bacon  and 
his  party?  What  did  Charles  II.  say  of 
Berkeley  ? 

Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Vixginia 
under  the  new  charter?  .  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  his  government  ?  How  did  the  colo- 
ny  escape  from  hia  oppression?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Culpepper?  In  what  year? 
What  was  the  ruling  motive  of  his  conduct? 
What  cause  of  alarm  now  disturbed  the  oolo- 
nies? Wliere  was  the  grand  council  held? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  negotiations  ? 


CHAPTER  U. 

Who  came  to  Maryland  and  produced  aa 
insurrection.?  Where  did  .Governor  Calvert 
take  refuge  ?  How  long  before  he  returned  f 
In  the  oonteat  between  the  king  and  the  par* 
liament,  which  side  did  the  colonies  of  New 
England  dspouse  ?    Which  side  did  the  south* 
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em  ooloniet  ttlk/bl  Tot  whit  were  com- 
miedonen  appointed  t  To  what  did  this 
give  rise?  Which  side  adhered  to  the  pro- 
prietor T  In  what  yeer  did  he  eunender  the 
gOTcmment  ?  What  waa  declared  by.  the  aa- 
aembly  of  the  ▼ictorions  party? '  What  other 
^ecta  were  penecutedt  what  ooune  did 
OromwelltakeT  Who  poaaelaed  the  actaal 
power?  Whom  did  Lora  Baltimore  appoint 
to  act  as  his.auccessor?  To  whom  did  the 
colony  finally  aobmit?  What  did  the  repre- 
aentatiTea  of'  the  eokmT  finally  declare? 
Wha^  step  was  taken  by  ChaiieS  11.  ?  Whom 
did  Uharlea  make  governor  of  the  province? 
In  ¥rhat  year?  In -what  ^ear  did  CecilCal' 
vert|  the  seoond  Lord  Baltimore,  die  ?  What 
atepe  were  taken  by  the  people  r  What  was 
forbidden  by  the  Englisn  ministry?  Whiit 
was  the  determination  of  James  It  ?  And 
wihat  measures  did  he  adopt  ?  In  what  year 
did  the  revolution  occarf  Who  succeeded 
James  II.  r  What  did  the  agent  of  Uord  Bal- 
timore now  demand  ?  Did  tne  people  aoqni- 
? 


CHAPTER  m. 

What  is  the  geographical  position  of  New 
Yoik?  Who  cUscovered  the  Hudson  river? 
In  what  year?  In  whose  service  was  he  at 
the  time  T  In  what  year  was  a  company  of 
merchants  fit^  out  to  trade  with  the  newly 
discovered  regions?  Where  was  the  first  fbrt 
constructed?  Who  discovered  that  Lone 
Uand  is  not  connected  with  the  main  land? 
In  wbatyear  did  the  Dutch  sail  up  the  Hud- 
son?  Where  did  they  first  build  a  fort? 
Where  did  they  fuially  locate  7 
.  What  name  was  given  to  the  settleinent  on 
Manhatten  bland?  Who  was  iu  first  gover- 
nor? To  whom  did  the  Dutch  send  an  en- 
voy? What  was  the  result?  What  was  the 
name  of  the  new  company  created  by  the 
states*  general  ?  What  did  the  stetes*  gener- 
al decilree?  To  whom  was  the  manori  em- 
bracing Fort  Orange,  conveyed?  In  what 
year^  How  teuch  was  it  afterwards  extend- 
ed ?  Who  settliid  Levristown,  near  the  Dela> 
ware  ?  Why  did  Govenior  Minuets  leave  the 
colony?  Who  succeeded  him?  Who  inter- 
fered with  the  Dutch  on  .the  Connecticut 
riTer?  Who  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ? 
Whosucceeded  Yen  Twiller  ?  What  was  his 
conduct  to  the  Indians  ?  What  were  the  con- 
sequences  ? 

.  What  tribe  friendly  to  the  Dutch  inter- 
fered ?  With  what  success  ?  In  what  year  ? 
What  was  the  feeling  towards  Governor 
Ksift  ?— vrhat  his  fiate  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ? 
In  what  year  does  he  relinquish  the  territory 
at  Hartford  ?  What  was  divided  between  t^ 
two  parties?  Who  settled  Newcastle  in 
Delaware?  What  occurred  between  the 
Swedea  and  the*  Dutch  ?  In  what  year  did 
Governor  Stuyvesant  sail  from  New  Am- 
sterdam to  conquer  the  Swedes?  Was  he 
successful  ?  As  the  colony  increased,  what 
feeling  in  regard  to  political  ri^ts  new  up 
among  them?  What  did  the  people  demand 7 
What  courw  did  the  governor  porsue  ?   What 
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was  the  decision  of  the  "  Nineteen."  What 
were  some  of  the  eauses  which  retarded  tfae 
prosperi^  of  the  Dutch  settlements  X  What 
grant  does  Charles  II.  make  tb  Us  brother, 
Ikike  of  Yock?  In  what  year?  Wbo  was 
dispatched  to  take  possession  T  Where  were 
the  oommissionera  landed  ?  What  did  he  next 
do?'  When  asked  to  surrender,  vHwt  was  thft 
reply  of  the  Dutch  governor?  What  was  the 
result?  What  was  New  Amsterdam  thea 
called?  What  settlement  under  the  Dmeh 
finally  surrendered?  What  coast  waa  now  ia 
the  possession  of  the  En^jlish? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

After  whom  was  Pennsylvania  nained  ?  In 
what  year  was  Penn  born  7  What  oecuiieJ 
while  he  was  at  Oxford  school?  At  what  age 
did  he  enler  Oxford  college  ?  Under  whoae 
preaching  was  his  religious  charwster  foniMd  ? 
what  were  the  feelings  of  his  father?  In 
what  year  did  he  travel  abroad?  In  what 
countries?  With  what  result?  Whera  does 
his  father  next  seivd  him?  What  were  the 
incidents  of  his  life  while  in  Ireland^  and  im- 
mediately on  his  return?  What  oompromiaa 
did  his  lather  propose  to  him,  aiul  what  his 
reply?  What  happened  to  him  in  the  year 
1870?  ■'  On  the  death  of  the  father,  who  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  son  ? 

in  what  year,  aiul  whom  does  he  marry? 
From  whom  does  Perm  obtain  a  grant  of  Peaa- 
sylvania?  What  are  the  bouiuhuries  of  die 
grant?  In  what  year  is  it  made?  What 
other  nants  are  made  soon  after  ?  In  what 
year  did  Penn  sail  for  his  new  provioee? 
where  did  he  land?  How  was  he  received f 
What  was  his  asattnmcef  What  place  did 
he  next  visit  ?  Where  did  Penn  cafi  the  first 
assembly  7    In  what  veer  7 

What  was  remn'red  of  each  member  as  a 
religious  test  ?  What  new  principle  did  I^Hm 
intnxluce  into  the  criminal  coder  How  loot 
did  the  assembly  sit  7  Ho\^  many  laws  did 
they  pass  7    What  directions  were  givra  to 
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Colonel  Markham?  Give  an  account  of  the 
council  held  l^  Penn  with  the  Indiana.  What 
did  Perm  declare  to  the  Indians  T  What 
did  the  chiefs  tlten-  promise  ?  After  this, 
where  did  Penn  reside  ?  In  what  year  does 
Penn  call  a  second  assembly?  what  as- 
surances did  he  give  them  ?  What  claims 
are  set  up  by  Lord  Baltimore  7  Are  they  al- 
kmredf  In  what  year  does  Penn  return  to 
England? 


kde.a  grant  Of  New  Jerser?    To 
it  granted  7    la  what  year?    Why 


CHAPTER  V. 

Who  made 
whom  was 

was  it  calle<f  New  Jersey?  In  what  year 
was  the  constitution  framed?  Who  was 
made  governor?  Where  was  the  seat  of  go^ 
vemment? 

What  difficulties  ooeurred  m  1672?  Ia 
what  waj  did  William  Penn  become  inter- 
ested in  New  Jersey  7  What  oourae  of  poticy 
did  he  adopt?  with  what  suocess?  Who 
purehased  £ast  Jersey?  In  what  year?  Of 
whom  did  the  ptu chasere  obtain  a  new  paint  t 
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%¥bat  in  Eadand  tmidad  to  the  settlemeiit  df 
£ut  Jersey  T  WHo  usurped  ihe  govenunent 
of  the  Jerseys?  In  wbalyear?  How  did 
be  oppress  the  people  T  What  was  the  course 
of  Penn  7    In  whia  year  was  Billinge  made 

govenor  t    When  dia  he  call  the  first  assem- 
ly?    What  did  the  people  di>t 

CHAPTER  VI. 
How  does  Miantonomoh  seek  the  life  of 
Uneas  ?  Failing  in  his  attempt,  what  doea  he 
next  do?  After  Uneas  captures  him,  how 
does  he  dispose  of  him  ?  What  does  the 
ooartdowithhim?  What  is  his  fate  7  Who 
obtained  the  charter  for  Rhod^  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations?  In  what  year?  By 
'whose  aid  was  it  obtained  ?  Did  this  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  ?    Why  not  ?    Who 

X'  I  went  orer  to  obtain  a  new  charter  ?  In 
year?  What  noble  example  did  Rhode 
Island  set  ?  Give  the  cl^sracter  of  Williams 
and  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life. 

Who  succeeded  the  long  parliament  in  Eng- 
land 7  In  what  year  7  ui  what  way  did  be 
injtne  the  interests  of  the  colonies  7  What 
were  the  promient  prorisiona  o(  the  navifation 
act  7  What  itirther  acts  were  passed  in  16637 
In  what  year  did  Connecticut  appiT  for  a 
charter  7  Whom  did  ahe  aend  to  England  for 
this  purpose  7 

What  was  the  result  of  Wtnthrop's  mis- 
sion? What  was  the  date  of  the  charter 
cranted  by  Charles  11. 7  What  colony  besides 
Hartford  was  included  7  Did  the  New  Ha- 
Ten  colony  at  first  object?  In  what  year  was 
the  union  effected  7  Who  was  elected  the 
firstgoyemor?  For  how  many  successiye 
years  was  he  chosen  ?  Who  was  sent  over  to 
command  the  expedition  anunst  the  New 
Netheriandt  7  In  what  ^ear  i  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
the  head  7  How  did  the  colonists  regard  this 
commission?  Which  colony  most  strenuous- 
Ij  opposed  it  7  What  finally  became  of  the 
oonunission?  Under  whom  did  Elliot  re- 
eeiye  his  first  religious  impressions  7  In  what 
year  did  he  come  to  Boston? 

At  what  age  7  What  were  his  objects,  and 
what  his  first  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indisns?  What  had  he  accomplished  in 
16557  Were  there  many  converts  in  1674? 
With  what  feelings  did  the  chiefs  regard 
Christianity  7 

CHAPTER  VH 

What  waa  the  parentage  of  King  Philip? 
What  embittered  him  against  the  Enxlish  7  Of 
what  trilie  did  he  become  the  chief  7  What 
alarmed  and  united  the  savage  tribes  7  What 
tril^e  unites  with  Philip  7  Who  was  its  chief? 
Who  betnyed  the  designs  of  Philip  to  the 
English?  What  was  his  fate?  By  whom 
was  the  murder  committed  ?  What  town  was 
first  attacked  by  Philip?  In  what  year? 
What  was  the  result? 

What  did  the  oomnussioners  who  met  at 
Boston  decide  7  How  many  men  were  to  be 
raised?  What  was  the  first  movement  made 
by  the  troops?    What  did  the  ooromissionexs 


offer  for  the  head  of  Philip?  To  what  place 
did  the  Indian  king  retreat  T  What  befel  Cap- 
tain Hutdunsonf  How  many  men  wen 
slain?  Oive  sn  account  of  tne  battle  of 
Bloody  Brook.  At  what  time  was  it  fought  f 
What  was  done  by  the  Springfield  Indiuis? 
What  waa  now  the  condition  of  the  coloniest 
What  was  the  object  of  the  Indians? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Conanchet  in 
1675  7  How  many  men  proceeded  to  attack 
hirat  By  whom  were  they  conunanded? 
Where  was  his  foit  located  7  Describe  the 
position  of  the  fort,  and  the  winr  it  was  ap- 
proached. Also,  the  battle  and  the  immber 
alain  on  either  side.  What  became  of  the 
tribe,  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Conanchet  f 
What  was  the  state  of  thi;  war  in  the  spring 
of  1676  7  How  did  Philip  attempt  to  arouse 
the  Mohawks  7  Did  Philip's  enmity  subside  f 
By  whom  was  he  finally  killed  7  At  whet 
place  7  How  many  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land were  slain  in  this  warf  How  many 
towns  destroyed  7  What  were  the  consequent 
ces  of  Philip's  war  to  the  whites?  What  to 
the  savagea  t  What  was  the  iato  of  the  oon« 
verted  Indians  7  How  many  towns  did  they 
lose?    Who  adhered  to  thrai 7 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

To  whom  does  the  torm  "  regicides*'  spply  f 
How  many  of  the  regicides  came  to  this 
country?  What  were  their  names  7  Where 
did  they  find  refuge  7  What  remariiable  ser^ 
vice  was  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  by  Gitffe  T 
Were  either  of  the  judges  betrayed  by  the 
colonists? 

What  occurred  between  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  and  Gorges  in  toe  year  1677  7 
What  claims  of  Mason  were  revived  in  16757 
When  waa  New  Hampshire  made  a  royal  pro- 
vince 7  By  whom  7  What  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  charter  7  What  did  the  colony 
declare  7  Whom  did  Mason  select  as  govern- 
or of  the  colony  7  In  what  year  was  )ie  sent  7 
Did  he  cany  out  his  schemes? 

Did  Massachusetts  regard  the  navigation 
acts  7  What  was  she  summoned  to  do  7  Who 
waa  sent  over  to  enforce  the  acts  7  In  what 
year  7  With  what  success  7  In  what  year 
was  he  again  aent  7  What  was  demanded  of 
the  colony  ?  What  instructions  were  given' 
to  the  agents?  What  was  the  origin  m  the 
two  parties  which  sprung  up  in  Massachu- 
setts? What  were  they  called  7  Was  the 
charter  finally  annulled  7  In  what  year  did 
Charles  die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What 
did  he  declare?  What  did  he  do?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  7  Wno  waa 
the  first  governor-general,  of  New  England? 
By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ?    In  what  year? 

what  were  Andross'  professions?  What 
waa  said  of  him?  What  d^  he  do  in  regard 
to  the  presa?  What  did  he  demand  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut?  In  what  year?  What 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  charter  7  Where  waa 
the  principal  seat  of  his  t^nny?  What  col* 
onies  wero  added  to  hia  jurisdiction  7  What 
traxuipired  in  En^^and  in  the  year  1688? 
What  measures  were  taken  at  Boston  on 
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tetisgof  therefolnftipDiA  EogitadT  How 
did  th«  rambral  of  AodioM  aflectNttw  Hun|>- 
•lumT  What  dkl  the  people  de^  ontbe 
death  of  Maaon  ?  How  were  their  wiihea 
frnatntedt  In  what  year  was  Allen  made 
gtwreraort  After  the  revohition  what  oolonsea 
VBBumed  their  charten?  To  iraat 
were  the  old  chaiteri  denied  7      • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Who  WB»  the  firrt  governor  of  New  York 
after  the  auirender  of  the  Dutch?  Who  aoc- 
oeeded  him  7  In  what  Tear?  In  what  year 
did  the  DiiMi  re-take  New  Yoik  ?  In  what 
year  waa  it  restored  to  the  EngUsht  What 
steps  did  the  Duke  of  York  take  to  oonfinn 
hia  title  T  Whom  did  he  ^pointgoTemorf 
What  territory  did  he  claim?  Whete  is  he 
repulsed  7  ui  what  year  was  Andross  remo* 
Ted?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  What  was  his 
poHcT  towards  the  colony  7 

Wnen  the  Duke  of  Voik  snoeeedsd  to  the 
orown  of  England,  did  he  favor  his  own  eolo- 
ay  7  What  effects  did  the  revolution  nroduoe 
in  the  colony?  What  was  the  oononct  of 
Qaptain  Leisler?  Did  Uie  magistAtes  of 
New  York  oppoae  or  favor  him  7  Whatdis* 
patches  fell  into  his  ha^ids  7  What  coarse  did 
the  people  at  Albany  adopt  7  Who  subdued 
^em  7  Whom  did  King  William  oommisaion 
as  governor  of  New  York?  In  whot  year? 
What  was  his  character?  What  was  the 
ftite  of  Leisler  and  his  son>in-law  7  In  what 
year  di(^ congress  meet  in  New  York? 

CHAPTER  X. 
What  right  dM  the  Puritans  believe  tjiem- 
selves  to  havet  What  ne^  sect  in  England 
eame  overf  Who  was  their  founder  1  How 
was  he  treated  t  What  Quaker  women  ar- 
rived in  Boston  1  What  treatment  did  ihay 
receive  1  How  many  came  soon  after  t  What 
steps  were  takea  by  the  couuuiuionersl  Did 
the  Quakers  persevere  1  What  waa  the  result  1 
What  did  Christiaon  tell  the  tribunal  1  Was 
he  finally  released  1  Who  soon  after  inter- 
fered 1  - 


CHAPTER  XL 

What  missionaries  came  over  from  France  ? 
What  two  objects  did  they  attempt  to  unite  7 
By  whom  were  their  efforts  seconded 7  Who 
went  to  the  country  of  the  Hurons  in  1634  7 
With  what  success  ?  What  places  were  then 
Mttled?  In  what  rear  wss  Montreal  found- 
ed 7  Between  what  years  were  the  Hurons 
▼isitad  by  the  missionaries  7  How  many  mis- 
tionkries  visited  them  7  Who  went  on  a  mis- 
•ion  to  the  Mohawks  7  With  what  auccess  7 
bi  what  year  was  peace  made  with  the  Five 
NatioiKS?  What  did  they  declare  7  In  what 
year  did  Jouges  go  on  a  mission  to  the  five 
nations?  What  was  the  result  7  What  na- 
tion makes  war  I  What  nation  destroyed  St. 
Josephs  7    In  what  year  ? 

In  what  year  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Igna- 
tios?  What  was  the  fate  of  St.  Louia?  Of 
tfketwo  miasionaries?  What  was  the  bearing  of 
the  Mohawks  7  What  outrages  did  they  com- 
Biit?  By  what  means  did  the  missionaries 
gtfBacoeas  to  the  Iroquois  7     Where  did  Le 
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MogmefiiMUy settle?  Wheti 
the  misaionariee  at  this  time?  How.£d  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  ookmiee  New  Ymk 
temunate?  Inwhatyev?  What  voyage  of 
diaeoveiT  was  made  by  father  Alloaes  in 

rll  Whatoecorred  at  the  great  Tilli^ of 
Chippewaa  7 

How  was  he  received  by  the  bkdians? 
What  misaion  did  he  found  7  What  infionna- 
tiondidhe'  collect  concerning  the  eoonky? 
Of  whatjiver  did  he  hear?  What  did  ha 
recomtnend  7  Who  founded  the  first  French 
setdement  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States?  At  what,  p>oe?  In  what  vear? 
WhatwasdonebyManiuettein  1671?  what 
country  does  he  explore  in  1673  ?  How  wae 
he  received  by  the  natives  on  the  ICasiasmpi? 
What  other  tiveis  do  they  discover  ?  How 
far  down  does  he  descend  ? 

By  what  i^ute  doeshe  return  to  Ore«n  Bay? 
In  what  year?  Where  did  Harqoettedie? 
How?  In  what  year  7  What  is  now  belie- 
ved by  the  Indians  7  Who  accc»npamed  Hmr- 
quette  ?  To  whom  did  Joliet  commuaicats 
an  account  of  their  discoreries?  At  what 
place  7  To  what  resolution  did  the  informa- 
tion give  rise?  What  did  La  Salle  do  after 
his  return  from  France?  What  route  did  he 
take  up  Uie  lakes,  and  what  aettleiaeDts  did 
he  found  r  After  sending .  back  his  f nxe,  what 
further  enterprisea  did  he  proeecute  ?  What 
Jesuit  accompanied  him  7  Where  did  he jpait 
withHennepm?  For  what  poxpoaeT  What 
did  Heimepm  explore?  On  the  return,  of  La 
Salle  to  the  Qibiois  river,  what  further  enters 
prises  didhe  pursuel  What  did  he  eall  the 
pew  coontrr  f  On  his  return  to  Franoe^whal 
undertakini  was  confided  to  him?  where 
washelimded?  What  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  7    In  what  year  7 

CHAPtEE  XIL 

Was  Charles  II.  acrupulous  in  hie  gnnta  of 
land^  In  what  yeair  did  he  nmnt  Carolina? 
To  whom  was  ft  given?  What  additional 
trust  did  t|ie  company  receive  ?  What  fur- 
ther srant  did  King  Charles  make  in  1967? 
To  whom  was  the  task  of  framing  the  gpvem 
ment  assigned?    Who  was  invited  to  assise! 

Where  wss  the  first  settlement  made  ?  By 
whom?  In  wha^  year?  A^liere  wee  the  oth 
er  colony  located  f  From  whence  did  it  oorae  7 
What  was  its  success?  By  whom  '#bs  the 
settlement  continued?  MHio  was  their  first 
governor^  How  many  inhi^tants  did  the 
colony  contain  in.  1666?  How  did  the  coo 
stitutionof  Locke  and  Shafbbaiy  eoereed? 
In  what  year  was  it  abrogated?  Who  was 
the  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina?  In 
what  year  Was  Cbuleston  fovndedt  What 
settlers  were  sent  out  by  King  William  ?  la 
what  year  7    Where  didthey  settle? 

CHAPTER  XDT, 
What  gave  rise  to  King  WilliaeB^  war? 
In  what  part  of  the  country  did  the  FVeach 
establish  themselves  in  )686?  In  what  year 
did  the  Iroquois  surprise  Montreal?  How 
many  of  the  inhabitants  wbre  slain?  What 
was  said  of  me  FSve  Nationa  at  this  time? 
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Wlat  trilM  of  Indius  sttMkad  Dover,  in 

New  Hamiwhiie?  Give  an  eooouot  of  the 
death  of  Major  Waldron  T  What  expedition 
was  Mnt  out  from  Quebec  br  Goremor  Fron- 
tenac?  In  what  year?  What  was  its  sue- 
oess  7  How  many  prisoners  perished  ?  Who 
was  a  distinguished  leader  ofthis  expedition  7 
What  place  was  destroyed  by  the  second  par* 
waent  from  QoebecT  What  by  the  third? 
Whiu  means  did  the  colonies  adopt  for  de- 
fense?  MThere  did  congress  assemble  7  What 
was  the  first  measure  adopts  for  protection  7 
What  defeated  it?  What  was  the  second  7 
What  soeeess  attended  it  t 

What  means  did  Massachusetts  adopt  to 
lelieTe  the  treasury  7  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  &ilttr8  7  What  was  done  to  pre- 
•enre  the  friendship  of  the  Indians?  In  whtit 
year  did  Massachusetts  receive  a  new  char' 
ter?  What  territory  was  embraced  in  the 
new  charter?  What  pririleses  did  itgrant  to 
the  people?  What  lightsdid  itreserve  to  the 
7 


PERIOD   II. 

At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin?  At 
what  time  does  it  close?  What  event  marks 
its  corameocement?    What  its  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  t 

At  what  time  was  the  new  charter  of  Mas* 
sacbusetts  received  at  Boston?  By  whom 
were  the  officers  under  it  nominated?  Who 
was  nominated  for  governor  T  Of  what  place 
was  he  a  native  ?  How  did  he  aciquire  fame 
and  wealth  7  What  aingular  delusion  appear- 
ed in  Massachusetts  about  16457  Where 
did  it  begin  7  In  what  year  did  it  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  Salem? 

Who  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  witches  ? 
Did  governor  Phipps  and  the  clergy  ^ive 
oountenanoe  to  the  nelief  in  witches  7  'W  hat 
was  the  common*  method  of  proceeding  on  the 
trials  7  What  were  the  proceedings  of  Samu- 
el Parris?  How  many  were  executed  in  Sa- 
lem? What  ground  did  the  general  court 
take  in  these  matters?-  With  what  effect 7 

What  steps  did  Massachusetts  take  on  the 
subject  of  genera]  educatiiMt?  What  was 
done  by  Connecticut?  In  what  year?  In 
what  year  was  the  general  law  passed  on  the 
subject  7  What  dia  that  Uw  oraain  for  com- 
mon schooht  What  for  grammar  schools? 
Who  proposed  the  efltablismnent  of  a  college 
in  Connecticut  in  1654?  Who  left  a  legacy 
for  the  cstaU  ishment  of  the  college  7  In  what 
year?    Where  was  the  school  located  7 

How  was  the  charter  of  incorporation  ob- 
tained? In  what  year?  Who  were  made 
the  trustees?  Where  did  they  first  meet? 
What  did  diey  do  ?  In  what  year  was  the  lo- 
cation changed  to  New  Haven?  Why  was 
the  present  name  adopted?  Which  are  now 
the  most  floorisMng  institutions  in  the  United 
States?  Wliat  is  said  of  Colonel  Fletcher's 
attempt  to  take  command  of  the  Connecticut 
militia?  In  what  year  was  the  first  Eoisco- 
pal  chnrch  established  in  ConnocUcut  i    At 


what  place  7  In  whst  year  did  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  meet  at  psybrook?  What  did 
they  call  the  constitution  which  they  formed? 

CHAPTER  U. 

In  what  year  did  King  William's  war  ter- 
minate 7  What  was  the  peace  called?  What 
was  stipulated  7  What  did  Louis  XSV  do  in 
Europe  to  provoke  a  new  war  7  What  did  he 
do  in  America  7  In  what  year  was  war  de* 
.clared  by  Queen  Anne?  What  did  the  Indi- 
ans effect  in  Maine  7  What  at  Deenfield  in 
Massachusetts  ?  What  clergyman  Was  taken 
prisoner?    What  was  the  fate  of  his  wife  7 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Church? 
What  did  he  accomplish?  ui  what- year  t. 
Whak  was  proposed  by  Governor  Yaudreuil 
in  1705  7  What  was  the  consequence  7  De- 
scribe the  expedition  of  Colonel  Nicholson  in 
1710.  In  what  manner  were  the  settlements 
in  New  York  protected?  Who  among  the 
settlers  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
Indians  7  In  what  vear  was  Queea  Anne's 
war  closed?  By  what  treaty?  What  was 
ceded  to  thd  English  by  the  treaty?  What 
were  the  consequences  of  this  war?  What 
new  settlers  came  avei  from  Germany  in 
1710? 

In  what  year  did  Queen-  Anne  die  ?  Who 
succeeded  oer  7  What  step  is  taken  by  Mas« 
sachusetts  to  enlane  her  boundaries  7  What 
plan  was  adopted  by  Fathei  Rasles  to  escape 
from  the  Engush  suthority?  What  depreoa- 
tioni  did  the  Indians  commit?  What  was 
the  consequence  7  Between  what  vears  did 
these  events  occur  ?  Who  was  the  last  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  7  In  what  year  was  peace 
concluded  with  the  Eastern  Indiana  7 


CHAPTER  lU. 

In  what  year  did  Ooveraor  Slooghter,  of 
NewYork,  oie?  Who  succeeded  him  7  What 
was  the  eharacter  of  Fletcher?  What  course 
did  he  take  on  the  subject  of  religion  7  Who 
succeeded  Fletcher?  In  what  year?  To 
what  particular  subject  Was  his  attentk>n  di- 
rectea  ?  Who  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  against  the  pirates  7  What  did  be 
do?    What  was  bis  fate ? 

What  oocaaioned  difficulties  in  the  Jers^  7 
In  what  years  7  What  did  Queen  Anne  wen 
do  7  Whom  did  Queen  Anne  appoint  gover- 
nor of  the  JerSeys  7  What  was  nis  conduct 
and  his  character?  Who  aueceeded  him? 
In  what  year?  Who  succeeded  Lovelace t 
In  what  year?  Who  succeeded  Schuyler  as 
governor  of  New  York  7  What  policy  did  ha 
adopt  in  regard  to  trade  7  Whom  did  it  die* 
pleaae  7  Where  was  a  trading-house  estab- 
lished? What  did  it  afterwarda  become? 
Who  succeeded  Burnet?  After  the  death 
of  Montgomery,  who  assumed  the  reins  of 
government?  What  did  he  permit  to  the 
French?  In  what  year  did  George  I.  die? 
Who  succeeded  him  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
How  was  Penn  treated  by  James  II.  7    For 
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ivhat  eitfb  did  he  vm  lus  infloenee?  AAar 
Jaipes  was  depomd,  of  what  was  Penn  bus* 
pected?  What  measures  were  adopted  against 
mm  f  When  was  he  restored  ?  In  what  year 
did  Penn  again  riait  the  colony  7  How  did 
hA  find  it?  What  did  he  dot  What  were 
the  prorisions  of  the  new  charter?  Were 
the^  acceptable  ?  What  course  did  The  Terri- 
tones  adopt?  In  what  year  did  Penn  retom 
to  England?  In  what  year  was  Maryland 
restored  to  Lord  Baltimore  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  caase  gave  rise  to  a  division  ainonE 
the  people  of  Carolina  ?  What  was  declared 
in  xegsid  to  marriages  7  W  hat  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Haguenots  7  Who  was  sent  out 
as  governor  to  reconcile  differences  7  With 
what  success?  How  were  the  difficulties 
finally  adjusted  7  How  was  rice  introduced 
into  Carolina?  Where  did  Ihe  proprietary 
governor  reside  7  How  did  he  govern  the  north- 
em  province  7  Who  introduced  the  Quaker 
doctrines  into  North  Carolina  ?  Wliat  expe- 
dition viras  undertaken  on  the  breaking,  out  of 
Queen  Anne's  war?  In  what  yearf  With 
what  success  7  What  consequences  fol- 
lowed? 

What  expedition  did  the  governor  next  un- 
dertake? With  what  success  7  .In  what 
year?  Who  attacked  Charleston  7  In  what 
year  7  With  what  success  7  What  plan  was 
formed  in  1717?  How  hr  was  it  executed? 
How  was  succor  aSbrded?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  war?  What  combination  was 
formed  against  South  Carc^ina  in  the  year 
1715  ?    How  many  warriors  did  it  embrace  7 

What  was  die  conduct  of  Governor  Cra- 
ven 7  What  was  the  result  of  the  war  7  How 
did  this  war  gite  rise  to  dissensions  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  assembly?  What 
measures  of  relief  did  the  iuhabitants  adopt? 
Whom  did  they  first  name  as  governor? 
Whom  did  they  finally  elect  ?  Were  the  pro- 
ceedinn  of  the  people  confirmed  by  the 
crown  r  Who  was  appointed  the  first  gover- 
nor? In  what  year?  What  desirable  object 
did  he  effect  7  In  what  year  were  the  oifii- 
oulties  finally  arranged  ?-  Were  the  Carolinas 
then  separated? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  what  year  was  Pensacola  settled  7  What 
French  discoverer  soon  appeared  on  the  coast  7 
What  rivers  and  lakes  dia  he  visit  7  Where 
did  |ie  finally  plant  his  colony  7  In  what  year 
was  Mobile  founded  7  In  what  year  was  a 
settlement  made  at  Natchez?  By  whom? 
In  what  year  was  New  Orleans  founded  ?  By 
what  nation  7    Who  claimed  Louisiana  ? 

Who  claimed  Lake  Champlain?  In  what 
year  was  a  fort  erected  at  Crown  Point  7  Be- 
tween what  years  were  Niagara  and  Detroit 
founded  7  WhaA  were  the  boundaries  of  New 
France,  as  claimed  by  the  French  geogra- 
phers? 

CHAPTER  Vn 
What  attempt  was  made  in  1701  to  destroy 
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theindependsnoeoftheodoiUM?  How 
the  salanr  of  the  governors  in  the  coteiics 
paid?  what  change  was  atten^ited  in  ITOft 
m  Massa^usetts  ?  What  coarse  did  the  as- 
sembly adopt?  How  was  it  in  the  otheroo- 
lonies? 

Whst  effect  had  the  issuing  of  paper  money 
b^- Massachusetts  on  Uie  coin?  How  mmtj 
different  parties  proposed  remedies  ?  Name 
the  plan  of  eacfal  What  was  finally  the  re- 
sult! What  were  the  views  of  Cooke  T  How 
did  the  general  court  attempt  to  punisii  the 
governor?  How  did  the  governor  treat  the 
assembly  ?  What  course  cod  the  people  pur- 
sue f 

What  did  die  goveinor  demand  ?  Did  the 
people  yield  7  what  principle  did  they  as- 
sert ?,  What  amendments  to  the  charter  did 
the  goveriior  procure  ?  Who  -succeeded  Go- 
vernor Shute?  In  what  year?  What  was 
the  subject  of  his  oontrovecBy  with  the  general 
court?  Was  he  suocessful?  In  what  year 
did  he  die  7  Who  succeeded  him  7  Jn  what 
year?  Was  the  old  controversy  sigain  re- 
newed 7    How  finally  settled  ? 

What  settlement  Was  made  from  Ireland  in 
1719  7  What  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
heavehs  was  exhibited  in  1710?  In  what 
year  was  Vermont  settled?  By  whoos,  and 
at  what  place  t  What  political  cooaidentioiis 
led  to  the  settlement  of  Geoii^a?  What 
philanthropic  measures  aided  it?  Under 
whose  guidance  was  it  made  7  In  what  year  ? 
What  number,  and  which  of  the  present 
United  States  was  now  settled  ? 


PEH^IOD  III. 

At  what  time  does  this  Period  commence? 
At  what  time  does  it  terminate  7  What  event 
marks  its  commencement  7  What  its  ooocIb- 
sion? 


CHAPTER  i.- 

6y  what  a^istanne  did  Oglethorpe  coro- 
mence  the  settlement  of  Gteoigia?  At  what 
time  did  he  embark  7  With  how  many  emi* 
grants  ?  How  were  supplies  furnished  (o  the 
colonists?  At  what  time  did  they  arrive  at 
Charleston  7  What  were  the  motives  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  in  assisting  them?  At  what 
place  did  they  settle  ?  What  were  the  prin- 
cipal Indisn  tribes  of  the  neighborhood?  now 
many  warriors  oxild  they  muster?  Wbat 
measures  did  Oglethorpe  adopt  to  secure  their 
friendship?  What  was  the  character  of  the 
population?  What  steps  were  taken  to  ob- 
tain a  better  ?    With  what  success  7 

What  predominant  interest  regulated  the 
laws?  What  measures  did  Oglethorpe  adopt 
to  protect  the  country  sgui»t  the  Spaniaixls  ? 
In  what  vear?  In  what  year  does  he  go  to 
England?  Who  is  appomted  oomroander-in- 
chief?  Where  does  be  establish  his  head- 
quarters ?  In  what  year  did  the  slaves  rise  «t 
Stono?  By  whom  were  they  instigated? 
What  was  the  result  ?  In  what  year  did  Ogle- 
thorpe invade  Florida  7  What  calamity^isits 
Chsneston  about  thia  time?    In  what  year  is 
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Georgia  inTsded  fioin  HaTanna  7  Witb  what 
result? 

What  OMasuns  are  adopted  try  Otlethorpe 
to  captore  them  t  How  are  they  thwarted  ? 
Whatderice  does  he  then  resort  to  7  With 
what  success  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
Oglethorpe?  Who  upheld  the  slave-trade? 
How  many  negroes  were  brought  froai  Africa 
before  the  American  revolution  7 

Were  slaves  at  first  admitted  into  Georgia? 
What  was  the  consei^uenoe  7  '  What  were  the 
reasons  given  for  their  admission  7  Who  ad- 
vocated the  employment  of  slave  labor?  In 
what  year  did  Geoigia  become  a  royal  prov- 
ince 7  In  what  year  did.  Louisiana  become  a 
French  province?  Who  was  appointed  its 
first  £ovem«r?  Whsi  Indians  threatened  the 
people?  Whom  did  the  Indians  favor 7  In 
what  year  do  the  FVench  make  war  upon  the 
Chickasawi  7  What  expedition  was  planned 
in  France  7  What  was  its  success,  and  the 
conaequences  to  those  engaged  in  it  ? 


CHAPTER  a 

In  what  year  was  war  declared  between 
£nc^and  and  France?  Where  is  Louisburg 
sitnated?  Who  planned  an  attack  on  Louis- 
burg?  How  was  the  plan  received  bj  the 
general  oourt?  By  what  vot^  was  it  finally 
carried  7  Who  raised  troops  for  the  expedi- 
tion? To  whom  was  the  coomiand  given? 
At  what  tim^  did  he  sail?  Who  commanded 
the  naval  forces  7  . 

At  what  time  did  the  army  effect  a  landing? 
At  what  time  did  the  fort  surrender?  What 
effect  did  this  surrender  produce  in  France? 
What  was  the  result  of  me  expedition?  In 
vHiat  Year  was  peace  concluded?  At- what 
place?    What  was  stipulated 7 

Whst  claims  to  temtoij  were  set  up  by  the 
Frendkt  What  was  claimed  by  the  British? 
^  what  risht?  How  was  the  question  to  be 
settled?  What  chain  of  fbrta  did  the  French 
intend  to  establish  ?  Who  obtained  a  patent 
of  laada  in  1750?  How  did  the  French  re- 
gard this  grant?  What  were  tiie  resolutions 
of  Governor  l>inwiddie  7  Whom  does  he  se- 
lect as  his  agent? 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Who  were  the  anoeston  of  George  Wash- 
ington ?  In  what  county  in  Vininia  did  they 
reside  7  In  what  year  was  Washington  bom  7 
In  what  year  did  his  father  die  7  Under  whose 
care  did  he  then  fall  7  What  were  the  early 
indications  which  foretold  his  future  great- 
ness 7  How  was  the  want  of  early  advanta- 
ges supplied? 

Under  whom  did  Lawrence  Washington 
serve  7  After  whom  was  Mount  Vernon  na- 
med? What  appointment  was  tendered  to 
Geoige  Washington?  What  prevented  him 
from  accepting  it  ?  What  employment  did  he 
afterwards  engage  in?  What  was  his  first 
military  appointment?  At  what  age?  For 
what  object  did  he  go  to  the  Weist  Indies  7 
On  the  death  of  die  brother,  what  wfs  left  to 
George  Washington  7    Wbat  appointment  did 


he  receive  from  Governor  Dinwiddfe?    In 
what  year  was  he  sent  envoy  to  the  French  7 

Describe  his  route.  What  Indian  tribe  did 
he  visit  7  What  did  the  principal  chief  de- 
clare to  him?  What  furUier  <V«s  the  chief 
do?  Who  commanded  the  French  camp? 
When  Washington  delivered  Dinwiddie^s  ofw 
den,  what  rep^  was  given  7  What  did  the 
French  attempt  in  iiegaixl  to  the  Indian  chief  7 
Was  it  successful? 

What  perils  did  he  encounter  on  his  jour- 
ney home  7  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  at 
Williamsbuig?  How  long  had  he  been  ab- 
sent 7  What  were  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  accompliidied  the 
enterprise  7  What  appointment  was  confer- 
red upon  him  in  1754 f  To  whatplace  did  he 
march?  What  place  had  the  French  taken 
from  the  English?  What  fort  do  they  build 7 
Who  comes  to  attack  Washington  at  the  great 
Meadows?  What  did  Washington  do  7  What 
was  the  result?  Does  Washington  march  to 
attack  Fort  du  Queane  7  Why  does  he  aban 
don  the  enterprise  7  Where  did  he  afterwards 
entrench  himself?  Why  does  he  capitulate? 
What  were  the  conditions? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

What  did  the  English  propose-  to  the  cok>- 
niesin  17537  At  what  place  did  congress 
meet?  In  whatyear?  What  colonies  were 
represented  7  With  whom  did  the  colonists 
form  a  union  7  What  did  the  colonists  resolve 
upon  7  Who  drew  the  articles  of  union  7  In 
what  year  and  on  what  day  were  they  sisnedf 
Did  the  delegates  from  either  of  the  colonies 
decline  to  si|^  the  articles  7  How  were  th^ 
articles  received  by  thecotonisl  legislaturesf 
Were  they  acceptable  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land? Why  were  they  rejected  by  both  pat* 
fies? 

What  plan  did  the  ministiypn^iose  to  Gov- 
ernor Shirieyfor  taxing  the  colonies?  Did 
die  colonies  assent?  How  then  did  the  Brit- 
ish government  propose  to  cany  on  die  war? 
What  troops  amve  from  Europe  7  By  whom 
commanded  7  Whom  does  General  Braddock 
call  to  advise  him?  What  was  the  plan 
adopted  7  ^  Do  the  French  send  out  re-inforoe* 
ments  7  How  many  men  attacked  Nova  Sco* 
tm?  By  whom  were  they  commanded  7  Whst 
was  the  result  of  the  expedition  7  Afker  Wash* 
ington's  retnm,  what  notice  was  taken  of  his 
services  7    What  orden  did  he  receive  7 

In  the  re-onanization  of  the  militia  by  Gov 
emor  Dinwiodie,  what  change  was  made  in 
the  grades  7  What  was  Waihinaton^s  con* 
duct  7  What  nlace  does  he  finally  a6cept  ? 
At  what  time  dees  Braddock  commence  ua 
mareh  for  Fort  du  Quesne  7  What  anange- 
meat,  under  the  advice  of  Waabington,  doies 
he  make?  With  how  many  men  does  he  ad- 
vance? What  is  his  conduct  toward  the 
friendly  Indians  ?-^His  opinion  of  the  coloni- 
al ofiicerB7"His  acquaintance  with  Indian 
war^ue?  On  what  day  was  Braddock  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  7  How  was  the  attack 
made?  How  were  the  Indians  posted?  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Braddock  7 
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Wliicli  out  of  tk«  mounted  oflloen  eteapedf 
What  wn  the  impretsion  of  the  Indiani  in 
ngard  to  him!  What  oeoarred  when  Brad' 
dook  was  wounded?  How  many  offioers 
were  wounded  or  altin  ?  How  many  pfi- 
vaiea?  Wha  conducted  the  retreat  t  How 
hr  did  the  army  retnat  before  it  halted  T  Af- 
ter meeting  Colonel  Dunbar  do  they  «tiU  re* 
treat!  Do  the  Cberekees  lemain  MithM  to 
the  Eogliah! 

CHAPTER  V. 

How  many  troops  were  deatined  for  the  at- 
tack on  Crown  Point!  By  whom  were  thev 
eommanded !  At  what  time  did  they  reach 
Albany  !  Where  did  General  Johnson  eatab- 
lisfa  a  fort ! 

At  what  time  did  he  reach  Lake  George? 
When  Dieskau  reached  Crown  Point,  what 
measures  did  he  adopt  ?  Whom  does  he  first 
meet  and  defeat  7  When  he  encountere  the 
army  under  Johnaon,  what  is  the  reauh? 
What  ia  the  fate  of  Dieakau  ?  In  what  under- 
taking doea  General  Johnson  waste  the  te- 
mainder  of  the  season  ?  At  what  time  do  most 
of  the  troops  return  to  their  colonies  ?  Who 
oommanded  the  expedition  asainst  Nia^ra  7 
At  what  time  did  he  readi  (&wego!  What 
is  the  result  of  the  campaign!  In  what  ym 
ia  war  declared  between  Englmd  and 
France!. 

What  di/ScuItiea  did  Washin|ton  experi- 
ence in  therezi}cution  of  hia  duties  !  What 
was  the  conduct  of  Dinwiddie!  Who  was 
appointed  oommander^n-chief!  On  what 
Kiaineas  did  Wiishington  risit  Boston  ?  How 
was  the  matter  decided  !  Who  had  provided 
iot  the  €ampaiga  of  1756 !  By  whom  were 
their  plans  defeated!  What  was  Shiiley'a 
conduct!  Who  was  appointed  to  suooaed 
Shirley!  To  what  station  was  Lord  Loudon 
afterwardi  appointed,!  Was  the  campaign 
generally  suooessfol  or  etherwiie ! 

CHAPTER  VI. 

For  what  is  the  campaign  of  1757  Bienmna> 
tale  !  What  waa  the  force  of  Montcalm!  Who 
ooanmanded Fort 'yc^illiam Henry!  Wbooom- 
Bumded  at  Foil  Edwaad!  liow  lane  waa 
his  army  X  When  Momoe  anrrandered,  what 
were  the  tema  of  the  capitulation!  What 
wtudke  fete  of  the  ganiaon! 

What  dispute  aroee  in  Pennaylvania  this 
year!  Who  went  to  England  to  fldjostthe 
diiBealty!  What  was  the  reauk!  In  what 
year  waa  William  Pitt,  afterwarda  Earl  of 
Uhatham«  made  prime  miniater!  Wbat  waa 
hia  dwraoter?  What  did  the  msniater  prom* 
isetheookmieainhisoirBular!  Towiiatdid 
he  exhort  them  !  What  waa  the  consequence! 
Who  waa  appointed  coowiawfer- in -chief! 
What  armameat  eaaae  out  ander  Admiral  Boo- 
Mwen!  Wbat  anny  waa  thus  rnaed  in  the 
odoniea! 

Wint  waa  the  plea  of  the  campaign  fo^ 
1758!  Whnr  waa  Looiabing  deaired!  Who 
MBdnoled  the  eneditkm!  On  what  day  did 
k  ittfrendar  7  What  waa  the  number  .of  the 
it     What  waa  doaa  with  the  pnaoa- 
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era?  What  with  the  hihabitanta?  Wlvtlafi 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  with  Loaiabag  ? 
What  expedition  waa  undeitaken  by  Ocnermi 
Aberprambie!  With  how 'laige  an  wnyf 
What  was  the  reault!  *  What  promiaiBg  offi- 
cer was  killed  !  Was  Abercrombie  aaccaia 
ful  in  hia  aassalt!  What  waa  hia  hsaa T  To 
what  place  did  he  then  retreat!  What  waa 
the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Colonel  Bnd- 
atteet! 

What  enterprise  was  entrusted  to 
Foffbea!  What  army  was  assigned  to 
aenrice!  What  new  route  was  chosen  ?  What 
was  the  eoBsequaaee!  On  reaching  Fort  Da 
Quesne  in.  what  condition  waa  it  mnd!  How 
waa  Major  Grant  surpriaed  and  defeated  7 
What  was  the  fate  of  GeneialFoibea?  Whai 
was  the  new  fovt  named  !  What  ia  the  town 
occupying  the  aite  now  called!  Where  waa 
the  great  Indian  council  heU!  What  tiibea 
sent  delegates  to  it!  Who  attended  oa  the 
part  of  the  Eagliah!    What  was Ibaraonk? 

CHAfrii  VIL 

What  waa  the  object  of  die  campaign  of 
,1759!  Who  oooimanded  the  Britiab  foroea? 
What  waa  the  plan  of  the  otnupaignl  AJtirimf 
time  did  Prideaux  besieae  I<Magara  f  Whai 
was  the  result?.  Of  what  number  did  tht 
garrison  consist!  Who  is  selected  to  eaaa- 
mand  the  expedition  against  Quebec  7  How 
laige  an  armr  ia  dataOed!  What  admiwab 
are  aent!  '  where  doea  WoMa  make  a  lan4* 
ing !  In'what month !  How  ia Qnebao  aitap> 
ated! 

Who  ooflMnands  the  Francb  aiiBy  7  What 
plai^  doea  Wolfe  fint  captnia  7  Whaia  doea 
he  next  attack  Montcalm  7  With  what  feanitr 
What  Was  the  ancoeaa  of  OemmtA  Amikeiai» 
and  what  fais  nlans?  What  were  WoMe^ 
prospects  of  aid  from  The  eo-operatioa  of  die 
two  other  armiea  7  What  ptan  of  attack  waa 
resolved  npon  !  What  deince  waa  adnptad  to 
deeeiye  the  enemy!  Deaeribe  the  diflwulriia 
of  landing  and  asoen^ng  the  heights  Whai 
did  the  mohding  exhibit!  What  ware  tfaa 
measurea  adopted  by  Moatcalm!  What 
the  leaults  of  the  battle  t  What  tlka 
declarations  of  Wolfe!  What  tba 
tions  of  Montcalm  I 

Who  succeeded  Geneial  Wolfe  in  the 
mand !  Who  General  Montcalm  !  Does  Que- 
bec capitulate  !  Who  attacks  Qaebee  in  the 
spring  of  17eO?  With  what  fbiee!  Vftk 
what  success  !  What  took  place  in  Septaan 
ber  of  this  year! 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

Where  did  the  French  retreat  to  when  they 
left  Foil  da  Quesae!  Whai  did  they  eflTeeft 
with  the  Cheiokee  Indians  !  Wha  waa  aent 
to  subdue  them  !    With  what  auecess  ? 

What  occurred  ia  the  feilowingyoar  7  What 
was  the  expedition  planned  by  Genera)  Am- 
heivt!  Wbat  ita  resulu?  What  were  the 
feelings  o(  the  Indians  towards  the  Frenrh  7 
What  did  they  ss^  of  them  1  Who  sought  to 
unite  the  north  weatem  Indiana  against  tbs 
:BagMah!    What  ware  hia objecta  aad  plana  f 
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fait  dianefeer?  At  wbit  time  didfae 
ooaunence  the  axeeutian  of  his  plans  ?  By 
'wfaatstntagemwasMsmsMCSpCaredT  How 
-vrss  Msckinaw  tskoiT  Wfast  was  the  oaa< 
dnct  of  tha  Indians  ?  y- 

What  post  did  Pontiac  inrest  in  penonT 
How  are  nia  plans  betnyed,  and  his  designs 
thwBited?  Does  he  afterwards  hesien  the 
nnriaonf  At  what  tiae  did  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Momvians  f^t  themselTes  in 
America  7  What  was  their  prenooa  histoiyT 
Where  do  they  finally  settteT  Wlkere  else 
do  tfaegr  ibwid  missioQS  t 


^Whv  were  tivy  eicpdM  fiom  New  York  t 
How  do  they  socceed  in  PennsYlTSua  ?  Wh* 
was  the  American  bishop  of  toe  Moravianaf 
How  did  the  French  war  affect  them?  In 
what  year  was  the  Indian  massacre  of  Maho- 
nj  T  What  was  afterwards  the  policy  of  the 
Moravians  ?  MThy  did  Mr.  Pitt  resign  on  the 
accession  of  Georse  III.  ^  Who  succeeded 
him  T  What  was  the  fibrst  object  of  the  new 
administretion  ?  When  and  where  was  the 
peace  concluded  ?  What  were  the  oonditkmi 
of  the  treaty? 


PART   IIL 


PERIOD  I^ 
CHAPTER  I. 


Wbat  diflerenees  of  opinion  in  Erndbnd 
and  America  led  to  the  rerolatioa?  What 
infiaence  may  be  smmosed  to  fasme  arisen  by 
the  use  of  the  teim  Mother  Country?  What 
did  England  claim  in  regaidto  the  colonies  ? 
On  what  pretenakm  was  the  most  decided  op- 
position made  ?  What  right  did  the  Ameri- 
cans not  dispote  ?  What  did  England  finally 
1  evolve  to  (x»  ?  What  had  delayed  the  rup- 
ture? How  did  England  piopoae  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war? 

In  what  year  did  the  jealousies  between  the 
colonies  and  EnsM^  begin  to  appear?  At 
-what  plaee?  On  what  occasion?  What 
were  the  "wriu  of  assistant?"  What 
measures  did  the  ^ple  of  Boston  adopt  in 
regard  to  these  writs!  Whom  did  they  em- 
|dpy  to  oppose  rhem?  At  what  time  was  it 
said  that  American  independence  begun? 
In  what  year  were  plans  matured  for  changing 
the  American  gorernments ?  By  whom? 
What  measures  did  he  propose  ior  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  r  How  were  his 
plans  diseoTered  ?  Whateffeet  wss produced 
Xj  hm  letten? 

CHAPTER  n. 

What  notice  did  Lord  Orenville  give  to  the 
American  agents  in  London  ?  In  whit  year? 
What  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  houae  of 
eommons  ?    Whst  was  done  by  the  colonial 

2ents  in  London  7  What  oonree  did  Massa- 
nsetts  adopt?  What  other  coloniea  took 
part  against  the  taxes?  For  what  objects 
were  sssocistions  formed  in  the  colonies? 
What  were  the  opinions  of  Walpole,  in  the 
reignofGeoij^II.?  What  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  In 
wlmt  year  di4  Lord  Granville  introduce  the 
staoip*aet? 

How  was  the  proposition  received  by  the 
houae  of  eommons  T  Who  particularly  dis> 
tingnished  himself  in  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  America?  What  did  he  sssert  in  regard 
to  theelaioMof  theookmiear  Whatdidhe 
say  of  their  loyalty  7  Wlw  opposed  itut  pas* 
oftheaet?  HowaanyTutedagMasttt? 


What  were  the  prorisions  of  the  set?    la, 
what  courts  was  Ute  set  to  be  enforaed?    Did 


this  admit  of  trial'by  jury  ?  Whywas 
act  (^noxiotts  to  the  colonists  ?  Wss  oppo- 
sition anticipated?  What  laws  did  pvusp 
ment  pass  to  enforce  it?  On  what  day  was 
it  to  take  effect? 

Who  was  at  this  time  agent  in  London  for 
Pennsrlvania?  What  did  he  write  home  to 
Mr.  Thompson  ?  What  waa  Thompson's  re- 
ply ?  How  waa  the  act  received  by  the  eolo* 
nists?  Whst  waa  done  by  the  house  of  bui^ 
geeses  in  Vinpnia?  Who  proposed  the  reso> 
Itttionssnd  advocated  them?  What  wasdia 
emphatic  remark  of  Henry  on  the  oecasionf 

CHAPTER  in. 

What  was  proposed  by  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts?  Prem  what  colonies  were 
delegates  elected  ?  .  On  what  day  did  the  oob- 
grass  meet?  At  what  place?  What  was 
Uieir  first  measure  ?  Whom  did  the  congress 
address  ?  Could  tfie  provisions  of  the  stamp 
act  be  avoided?  Could  the  government  be 
carried  on  without  compliance  r  What  meas- 
ures were  tidien  to  oppose  it?  What  was 
doneby  the  populace  at  Boston?  Whst  waa 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Oliver  ?  What  measures 
were  adopted  towanb^povernor  Hutchinson  f 
What  towards  Mr.  Ingersol  of  New  Haven  T 

On  whst  daywaa  the  act  to  take  effect  ?  In 
what  year?  How  was  the  day  ushered  inf 
What  demonstrations  were  made  in  New 
York:?  What  waa  done  in  Purtsraouth,  New 
Hampshire?  Was  the  opposition  general  f 
Did  me  women  o(  the  country  join  in  the  «t- 
citement  ?  What  proceedings  were  adop^  f 
What  occurred  in  England  at  this  crisis? 
Hdw  were  the  new  ministait  supposed  to  be 
affected  towards  the  eokmies  ?  Whst  reso- 
lutions did  General  Conway  introduce  into 
the  house  of  cofflBons?  Were  they  adopted? 
On  what  were  the  ministry  new  resolved  f 
MQiom  did  they  examine  before  the  house  of 
commons?  What  was  his  opinion?  Who 
opposed  the  repesl  of  ths  stamp  act  in  ths 
house  of  oomraoM?  WhoadvncatM  it?  On 
what  principlea  did  he  oppose  it  I  What  urm 
ths  BMult  in  ths  commons?    Did  it 
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opposition  in  the  Imum  of  lofd»l  Who  ad- 
vooafied  it  then?  Whut  wu  the  result? 
WIttt  declaniory  act  also  ptwod  with  it?    ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Why  did  the  colonists  continue  jealous  of 
die  British  government?  What  measures 
irere  re<S9maiended  to  the  colonies  by  Gene- 
ral Conway  ?  What  did  Goremor  Bcteard 
lecommend  to  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  7 
What  did  the  assembly  do  7  Who  was  placed 
at  die  head  of  the  new  ministiy  ?  At  what 
time  was  it  formed  ? 

Who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
May,  1767  7  What  measures  did  he  propose  7 
With  what  result  ?  What  was  enacted  in  re- 
gard to  New  York  ?  -  What  other  means  were 
adopted  to  collect  the  taxes  7  WhM  were  the 
thfee  acts  which  followed  each  other  7  W^ 
feelings  did  they  inspire  in  the  colonies? 
What  measures  were  adopted  br  the  assem- 
Uy  of  Maasachusetts  in  1766  7  How  was  the 
recommendation  for  union  viewed  br  the 
ftitish  ministry  7  What  measures  did  they 
take  to  prevent  it?  What  was  done  fay  the 
custom-house  officers  in  Jiuie»  1760?  What 
measures  were  adoi»ted  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
l«n  7  What  did  they  solicit  of  the  governor  ? 
What  was  his  reply? 

After  the  soiremoi^s  refusal,  w^  did  the 
peoble  do  7  When  did  the  convention  assem- 
ble: What  were  their  proceedings  7  What 
orders  were  given  to  Greneral  Gage  7  How 
dnny  regiments  were  ordered  from  Halifax  ? 
Did  they  meet  virith  resistance  from  the  inhab- 
itants 7  Where  were  they  quartered  7  What 
effect  did  their  presence  produce  7  In  what 
month  did  they  arrive  ?  ^ 

What  news  was  Teceived  in  Massachusetts 
early  in  1769  ?  What  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed 1^  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ?  On  the 
reoeipt  of  the  address,  what  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virgin- 
ia? What  retaliatory  steps  were  taken  by 
the  governor?  What  did  the  members  of  the 
house  then  do  ?  By  whom  were  the  resolu- 
tions introduced?  What  agreements  were 
totered  into  in  the  other  colonic  ? 

At  what  time  in  1770  did  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  convene?  'Why  did  they  not^ people 7 
proceed  to  business  ?    To  what  place  did  the 

Svemor  adjourn  them  7  'What  resolve  did 
ey  theii  pass  7  What  did  they  refuse  to  do  ? 
When  was  the  governor  recalled  ?  In  whose 
hands  was  the  government  leil?  At  what 
time  4id  the  affray  between  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Boston  take  place  7  What  was 
theresult  of  it?  Were  the  soldiers  tried? 
Who  defended  them?  Who  was  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  mi^try  in  Januanr,  1771  7 
What  bill  did  he  introduce  into  psrf iament  ? 
Did  this  satisfy  the  colpniaU?  Why  not? 
What  was  done  in  1772?  How  did  Great 
Britain  regard  these  meetings  7  What  obcui^ 
tsd  in  Rbooe  Island  during  this  year  ? 


resist^  by  the  ookmiMs?  What 
Philadelphia?  What  at  New  York?  Whai 
in  Boston?  How  many  cheats  were  deainij* 
ed?  When  the  news  reached  EagfauKl,  wtmt 
did  the  parliament  resolve  ?  Wlmt  .biO  was 
passed  in  reord  to  Boston?  At  what  time? 
How  iiid  parliament  enlarge  the  powem  of  the 
orown?  How  did'they  attempt  to  eeeure  ths 
ezeention  of  the  obnoxioos  laws?  How  fin 
did  ihey  extend  the  proviaoe  of  Qiariwe? 
What  was  this  object  of  this  act  ? 

In  whatyear  was  Governor  Hnfrhinsoa  !•• 
called?  For  what  reasons 7  Who  saeeeeded 
him  7  When  the  bill  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boston  was  received,  what  measores  were 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants?  To  whatplaes 
was  the  assembly  removed  7  What  did  the 
assembly  here  propose?  Whsft  did  the  gov- 
ernor attempt  7  What  advantage  did  the  rov- 
emor  expect  fay  shutting  up  the  port  of  Bo»> 
ton  ?  What  reply  was  macle  faj.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salem  f  Whist  feeling  was  ezhibiied 
towards  Boston  by  the  colonies  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded Botetourt  as  governor  of  Tii;giBia7 
When  the  assembly  heard  of  the  Boaton  port 
biH,  v^ttt  measures  did  they  adopt? 


CHAPTER  V. 
What  measures  did  Great  Britain  adopt  lo 
klndiioe  her  teas  7     How  was  the  measure 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

At  what  time  did  the  eeneral  oongreos  

vene  at  Philadelphia  7  How  many  of  the  eol- 
onies  were  reprnented  ?  Which  were  net  ? 
Who  was  choiMn  president?  How  did  they 
decide  the  relslire  wei^t  of  each  colony  ? 
What  were  their  first  measures?  What  Sd 
the  oommittee  report? 

Whatwas  daemed  the  most  likely  mease 
of  obtaining  redress?  What  waa  thie  natnre 
of  the  non-impoxtation  compact?  Mliat  reso- 
lution did  they  pass  in  regard  to  the  dave- 
trade?  How  long  was  the  eongHssaional  on- 
ion to  continue  ?  What  did  Lord  Chatham 
say  of  -this  congress  7  What  did  the  pecitioo 
to  the  king  state  ?    By  whom  Was  it  drafted? 

What  do  they  claim  in  their  address  to  the 
people  of  England  ?  By  whom  was'lt  prepar 
ed  f  By  whom  drafted  ?  What  was  the  na- 
ture'of  their  address « to  their  ooDstitneirts? 
At  what  time  did  the  oonicress  adjourn  ?  Were 
the  proceedings  generaOy  approved  by  the 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Were  the  colonists  unanimeus  ?  What  was 
the  party  called  which  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  ?  What  that  which  espoused 
the  cause  of  Eofflsnd  ?  What  seizures  were 
made  by  order  m  General  Gage  ?  How  was 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  interfered 
with?  What  did  they  then  do 7  Whom  dd 
they  elect  president  ?  What  measurss  wcrs 
adopted?  How  many  men  was  it  pwyoeed  tc 
raise  7  What  feelings  were  manifestedfin  the 
southern  colonies  ?  At  what  time  in  1774  did 
the  British  parliament  convene  ?  What  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  kins's  q)eech  ?  Whst 
the  replvof  the  house,  of  commons?  Whs 
was  at  tnat  time  the  general  agent  of  the  cel> 
nies?    Wliat  did  ha  write  home? 

When  the  measures  were  biuaght  fimraid, 
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-who  espooaed  iIm  caose  of  the  colonists  T 
Whtt  were  the  alignments  and  sentimants  o( 
Ilia  speech?  What  the  fate  o(  "Lotd  Ohat- 
ham's  conciliatory  measures  T  Why  were  the 
i«8nts  of  the  coloAies  refused  a  liearingT 
What  resolations  unere  passed  by  both  house* 
of  parliamont?  What  measures  were  adopt- 
ed on  the  10th  of  February  ?  To  what  other 
oolonies  were  the  prohibitions  after^'ards  ex* 
tended  ?  What  results  were  anticipated  from 
titose  measures  ?  What  plan  of  conciliation 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Nokh?  Wh»  was  its 
true  character?  Who  attempted  privately  to 
tattle  the  difficulties?    With  what  result 7 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
To  what  were  tbinga  tending  in  America  T 
What  was  recommended  by  the  provincial 
congresa  7  What  attempt  was  made  by  Gen- 
eraTGage  on  the  26th  of  February?  How 
was  it  frustrated  7  What  was  the  object  of 
the  expedition  to  Concord  ?.  Who  command- 
ed it  7    How  many  troops  were  sent? 


the  loss,  of  the  British  durinc  the -day? 
What  that  of  the  Americans  7  What  feelings 
did  this  event  produce  7  What  means  were 
taken  to'  arouse  the  colonists?  What  meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  7  How 
many  men  were  soon  collected  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  7 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  was  the  situation  of  General  Gage 
and  his  army  *  What  measures  were  adopted 
to  cut  off  his  supplies?  What  posts  at  the 
north  were  deemed  of  essential  importance  7 
Who  originated  the  plan  of  taking  them? 
What  co-operation  was  expected  from  Yer* 
mont?  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the 
troops  intrusted?  Who  at  Boston  had  matu- 
red the  same  plan  ?  At  what  time  did  the 
force  reach  Lake  Champlain  7 

WhoccmmandedFortTiconderoga?  When 
asked  by  what  authority  the  surrender  was 
demanded,  what  was  Allen's  reply?  On  what 
day  was  it  captured?  Of  what  number  did 
the  garrison  consist  ?  Who  captured  Crown 
Point  ?  What  was  accomplished  by  Arnold  ? 
Who  took  8keenaboroughi  Now  called  by 
what  nsme  ?  Why  was  this  success  import- 
ant ?  At  what  time  did  the  congress  meet  in 
Philadelphia?  Who  was  chosen  president? 
What  was  done?  ^  What  wa«  done  by  Lord 
Dunmore  of  Virginia?  Who  aroused  the 
people?    What  induced  them  to  disperse  7 

what  incensed  the  people  of  Virginia 
against  Lord  Dunmore  ?  How  does  he  es- 
cape from  them  7  What  other  governors  fol-. 
lowed  his  example  ?  Who  prerented  dele- 
sates  being  elected  in  season  irom  New  York  ? 
What  erent  hastened  an  election? 


many  troops  were  sent?     At 
what  place  was  the  first  blood  shed?  On  what   j;_^«j  «    xxn.  •         .  •  j    .  j  u- 

d<iyf.>«.  the  More.  de«n,yedT    Wh.tte^l^„^."^'"  «"  •*'P^,*? 


Whom  wwU  b0  adC  paidonT   UowcudM 

▼iolate  hia  promise  to  the  people  of  BotfiosT 
What  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  tiis 
British  from  penetrating  into  the  country  t 
Where  did  the  Americans  entrench  them- 
selres  7  When  were  they  discovered  by  the 
British?  How  many  men  did  General  Gan 
send  to  dislodge  them  7  How  did  they  lana  f 
Where?  What  yvas  done  by  the  British  be- 
fore advancing  to  the  attack  r 

How  were  they  received  by  the  Americana  T 
What  was  the  effect?  How  often  are  the 
British  repulsed?  Whyare  the  Americana 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  ?  How  many  Britiirik 
were  engaged?  What  number  was  killed  or 
wounded  ?  How  many  of  the  Americans  t 
Whom  did  congress  elect  commander-in- 
chief  7  At  what  time  7  What  were  his  fed* 
ings?  Whatcooxsedidhe  adoptinragaidto 
oompensstion  ? 

Where  did  Wsshington  join  the  aimy?  How 
waa  it  stationed—aaa  of  now  many  men  was 
it  eompoaed  7  In  what  condition  did  he  find 
them  ?  Towards  what  objects  were  his  efforts 


congress  to  arouse  and  uhite  the  people  t 
What  did  they  say  in  dieur  manifesto  ?  What 
colony  came  into  the  confederacy  at  this 
time  I  What  title  was  now  assumed  7  When 
was  the  post-office  establishment  oixanised'?* 
Who  was  the  first  postmaster  general? 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  was  the  army  in  Boston  reinfiuoed? 
Whargenarals  joined  at  thia  time?    What 
were  adopted  by  Gtnanl  Gage? 


CHAPTER  XL 

What  expedition  was  contemplated  by  eon* 
gress  ?  To  avert  what  danger  f  Who  were 
to  command  7  Who  was  charged  with  forvii^- 
ing  New  York?  What  movements  were 
made  by  generals  Schuyler  ax^  Montgomery  ? 
Why  was  Montgomery  delayed  at  St.  Johns  ? 

what  rash  expedition  was  undertaken  bj 
Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown  ?  What  was 
the  result?  When  was.  Chamble  taken? 
What  advantages  were  derived  from  it  7  What 
measures  were  adopted  by  Carieton  for  the 
relief  of  St.  Johns?  With  what  i«sult? 
What  followed  immediately  after?  After  the 
surrender  of  St.  Johns,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  Carieton?-  After  Montsomeiy  entered 
Montreal,  what  dilliculties  did  he  encounter  ? 
Describe  the  march  of  Arnold,  and  his  »p- 
pearance  before  Quebec.  To  what  pUce  did 
ne  retire — and  for  what  reason  ? 

What  was  the  force  of  General  Carieton? 
What  that  of  the  Americans  ?  What  does 
General  Montgomery  attempt?  What  does 
he  finally  resolve  upon?  How  was  the  at- 
tack conducted  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Mont- 
ffomeiy? — And  what  the  result  of  the  assaoJt? 
What  was  Hie  conduct  of  Arnold,  and  that  of 
his  men  7  What  was  the  loss  of  the  Amerl 
cans  7  What  waa  tlie  conduct  of  Arnold,  af> 
ter  the  battle? 


th« 


CHAPTER  XIL 
What  orders  were  issued  in  regard  to 
sea^ports  of  New  England  7  What  town ' 
burnt?  What  effect  waa  produced?  Whit 
did  conaress  resolve  upon  in  Decembert 
What  e&rta  did  the  ministiy  make  to  rettm 
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MOM  did  Locd  DmuBore  oalonlite  on  m 
jtgudBd  Vixsinia  ?  How  did  ha  attempt  to 
•Seot  it!  What  was  tbe  result  of  the  first 
oaoflict  T  What  did  l4>id  Duninore  then  do  ? 
How  did  he  afterwards  attempt  to  supply  hit 
tnmts?  To  what  was  he  fioalty  obliged  to  le* 
sort  7  What  kst  step  was  taken  by  congress 
lor  the  purpose  of  producing  a  reconciliation  7 
Itk  what  year?  Who  was  the  agent  employ- 
ad  T  What  was  evident  on  the  meeting  of 
Siaaaent?  What  was  the  purport  of  the 
fn  speech  7  Before  whom  was  Penn  ex- 
oedf  Whatdid  he  deelaie?  What  act 
was  passed  in  December?  What  arrange- 
Bants  did  England  make  with  the  Gennan 
StslBS?  What  disposition  did  parliament 
■feke  of  the  petition  of  the  oolonies!  What 
measnres  closed  the  door  to  reooaieiliatioa? 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
At  what  time  did  the  enlistment  of  the 
troops  expire  7  What  raea«ure  did  Washing- 
ion  propose  to  mcreasetiieanBrvt  What  was 
the  number  of  the  araiy  in  Febraaxy,  1776? 
Row  was  the  army  eiiiployed  in  the  winter  of 
1775-6  7  What  measures  did  General  Wash- 
ington adopt  to  ^in  possession  of  Boston? 
On  what  day  did  the  British  eraouate  it? 
What  objects  did  the  British  propose  in  the 
campaign  of  1776  7  Who  was  to  regain  New 
YorL  7  What  difficulties  snnounded  Arnold 
■tr  Qoebec?  Who  superseded  him?  What 
was  the  oonsa()nanoa  7  At  what  time  do  the 
Aaasiicans  encnate  Canada? 


CHAPTER  xrr. 

Who  commanded  the  expedition  agaihst 
Charleston?  A^  what  time  did  it  arrive? 
Were  the  Carolinians  unprepared?  Where 
had  thay  constructed  a  fort  r  Who  command- 
ed the  militia  7  Of  what  number  did  they 
consist?  Of  what  material  was  the  fort  con- 
stmcted  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  attack  ? 
What  interesting  incident  occurred  during  the 
battle  7  Upon  what  point  did  the  British  re- 
treat 7  After  the  evacuation  of  BoMon  where 
did  the  commander-in-chief  fix  his  head-quar- 
ters ?  Who  made  the  motion  in  congress  for 
declaring  the  colonies  independent?  On  what 
da]^  7  Who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
writers  in  favor  of  independence  7  un  what 
day  waa  the  declaration  of  independence 
agreed  to?  Who  were  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  it  7  Who  drafted  the  one 
adopted  7  what  were  the  causes  for  separa- 
tion 7    What  did  the  instrument  setfojrth  f 


PERIOD   IL 

CHAPTER  I. 
How  is  the  declaration  of  independence  to 
be  regarded?  How  was  it  to  affect  the  inter- 
•ats  o£  Aaaeriea?  At  what  time  did  the  troops 
Wider  Howe  take  possession  of  Staten  laiana  7 
When  did  thoae  from  Eni^and,  under  Admi- 
ral Howerarrive  7  Whatothan  joined  them  7 
What  waa  the  whole  numbar  deatinad  for 
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NawYMkf    WhatworatW 
LoidHowa? 

What  did  he  attempt  bsrpfQclamatkna?  Ib 
ti^iai  lipht  did  congreaa  view  the  nroeeadiK  ? 
How  did  he  address  the  commanaer-ia-efaiM  f 
Whst  was  the  couisa  of  Washington  7  Whan 
did  L9rd  Howe  then  send?  What  was  tfaa 
replv  of  Washington?  What  was  the  plaa 
bi  the  oaropaigni  What  advantages  wow 
QJGTered  by  the  poaaessioo  of  New  Yoik? 
What  incidents  pmvented  7  What  CBeasoica 
were  taken 'for  the  defense  of  New  York  7 

How  msay  bmih  were  assembled  theie?  I» 
what  ooodition  f  How  muok  efBcieofc  fone? 
What  causes  had  produced  these  results? 
Desoribe  the  poaition  of  the  American  amy 
in  New  York..  Where  did  the  British  land  7 
On  what  day  7  Deacribe  the  position  of  theii 
arlqy.  Where  did  Washington  intend  to  ar- 
rest their  progress?  How  did  the  Biitiab 
oommeooe  the  attack  7 

Where  was  the  true  point  of  sttackT  By 
what  stratagem  was  it  rendered  soceessfal? 
Who  oommanded  the  American  troops  in  tkmt 
quarter?  Who  conducted  the  British  7  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  Ammcans  t  Of  the  Brit- 
ish? Did  General  Washington  visit  ih&  fidd 
of  battle  T  What  was  his  determinatiea  7 
What  orders  did  he  issue  to  his  troops? 
Where  did'diey  finally  assemble  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

Who  Was  sent  by  General  Wsshtn^lOB  as  a 
spy  to  Long  Island  7  What  waa  his  fate  7 
What  were  his  last  words?  On  what  day 
did  the  British  take  possession  of  New  Yofk  7 
Were  overtures  of  reconciliation  again  oaadel 
Who  waa  appointod  to  treat  on  the  jwrt  o(  the 
Americans  f  What  basis  did  thiey  insist  up* 
on?  What  were  the  oonsequeAcea  of  tas 
surrender  of  New  Yoik?  To  what  weve  tfaa 
efforts  of  Washingtcm  directed? 

What  did  he  represent  to  ooDjpeas  7  What 
inducements  were  offered  f  what  policy  did 
Washington  adopt  7  What  occurred  on  the 
16th  of  September?  With  what  resuh? 
What  was  the  wish  of  the  British  command- 
er 7  Failing  in  thia,  what  plan  did  he  adopt  ? 
To  what  place  did  Washmgton  remove  lua 
forces  7  By  whom  was  he  attacked  at  Whito 
Plains?  With  wha;  result  ?  Towhatpbcs 
did  he  then  remove  the  army  7  At  what  time 
didine  cross  the  Hudson  7 

On  what  points  did  General  Howe  now 
turn  his  attention  7  What  instinctiooa  had 
General  Washington  given  to  General  Green? 
Who  commanded  at  Fort  Wa^ington  7  How 
many  men  were  in  the  garrison  I  On  what 
day  was  it  attacked?  With  what  rssah? 
How  many  British  were  killed  7  How  many 
Americans  surrendered  7  What  did  the  Brit- 
ish next  atten^  7  When  was  Fort  Lee  evac- 
uated? What  policy  does  Washington  still 
pursue  7  Of  what  number  was  his  army  still 
composed  7  Through  what  places  does  Wash- 
ington re^at  7  In  what  aid  General  Howe 
make  a  mistake?  Where  did  he  finally  post 
his  annyl  Why  did  be  not  jnwaamsiwl? 
QBOss  the  Oelavara?  Wkit 
7 
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CHAPTER  in. 

'What  was  the  tondition  of  Wuhington*! 
Uk  December  1776  7  How  does  he  soothe 
and  encourage  them?  What  measures  did 
Howe  adopt  to  bring  btuck  the  people  to  the 
royal  cause  7    With  what  effect  7 

What  measures  did  Washington  take  to  in- 
crease his  army  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
General  Lee  ?  What  was  the  consequence 
to  himself?  Af^er  the  reinforcements  had 
V^ycd,  to  what  number  was  the  army  aug- 
mented 7  What  bold'  plan  does  Washington 
form  ?  QWe  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
"which  it  was  executed.  How  many  prisoners 
were  taken  7 

At  what  time  did  Comwallis  reach  the 
neighborhood  of  Trenton  7  What  movement 
did  General  Washin|;ton  then  make  7  Give  a 
particular  account  of  it,  and  the  result  What 
aistinguished  officer  fell  at  Trenton  ^  What 
emotions  did  these  successes  sive  rise  to  in 
the  coun^  ?  To  what  place  aid  Washingtoii 
retire  7  What  posts  dia  he  afterwards  cap- 
ture 7  Where  aid  he  finally  take  up  his  win- 
ter^arters?  With  whom  is  'Vyashington 
oompared  as  a  commander  ? 

What  new  feelings  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
eontest?  What  defeat  did  the  Americans 
spffer  on  Lake  Champlain7  At  what  time 
was  Rhode  Island  taken  ?  At  what  time  were 
die  aiticles  of  confederation  adopted  I  What 
did  they  ordain  7  What  name  aid  they  give 
to  the  colonies  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
the  congress  of  17767  What  difficulties  sur- 
tDUnded  them  7  What  means  did  they  adopt 
to  raise  money?  Whom  did  they  send  to 
Fraocet  For  what  object?  what  were 
tiieir  special  instructions  f  What  powers  did 
congress  Krant  to  General  Washington  7  What 
necific  objects  was  be  authorised  to  accom- 
plish T 

CHAPTER  IV. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  lg«gli«K  and 
Oennan  troops  in  New  Jeney  7  What  was 
■aid  of  them  in  Engiand  7  Who  were  called 
tones  ^  Where  did  ther  threaten  to  join  the 
British  standard  7  With  what  disease  was 
the  army  threatened?  What  precautions 
were  taken  by  Washington  7  What  were  the 
first  moveaieiits  of  the  British  in  17777  By 
whom  was  Peekskill  taken  7  At  what  time  7 
Who  attMsked  Danbunr  7  With  what  foree? 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  town?  Whatoc- 
cuired  in  the  retreat  of  the  army  7  What  was 
the  loss  of  each  party  7  Oeacribe  the  expe- 
dition of  Cdonel  Meigs  to  Sax  Harbor,  who 
was  tlie  most  prominent  of  the  oommiMion- 
ers  sent  to  Fiance  7  What  was  hit  character  7 
What  may  be  said  of  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vicesf 

What  distingnished  Frenchman  eapoused 
the  American  cause  at  this  time  7  What  was 
his  reply  when  told  the  colonies  wefe  in  great 
distress  7  What  aopointment  did  he  receive 
fipora  congress?  what  were  his  relstions 
with  General  Washiagton?  What  two  ob- 
jects did  the  British  propose  to  accomplish  in 
the  namjtiign  of  1777?    What  vubuxam  did 


Waahugton  adopt  to  prevent  then  ?  What 
stratagem  did  General  Howe  reeoit  to?  WitI) 
what  success  7 


CHAPTER  V. 

By  whom  was  Genend  Prescott  captured  f 

In  what  manner  7    At  what  time  7  What  plan 

hao  the  British  formed  to  reduce  America  ? 

To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  expedition 

Sven?  To  whose  prejudice?  What  wa« 
e  conduct  of  Governor  Carleton?  Who 
were  the  principal  officers  to  accompany  Bur- 
soyne  7  What  was  the  ^trengfth  of  nis  army? 
What  was  his  plan  of  operations  7  At  what 
time  does  the  apny  advance  7  What  meanff 
did  Biirgoyne  use  to  operate  on  the  Indiana 
and  on  the  Americi^is  7  What  was  the  force 
ofSt.Leger?  What  fort  did  he  invest  7  By 
whom  ^'ss  it  commanded  ?  Who  went  to  itt 
relief  7  What  was  the  result  ?  Who  retreat 
ed  from  the  fort  7  For  what  punose  ?  Who 
was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  f  What  was 
dene,  by  St.  Leger  *  What  was  the  coodnet 
of  the  Indians  7 

What  place  did  Buigoyne  first  invsfit  7  On 
vihat  day  7  How  manv  troops  garrisoned  itt 
By  whom  commanded  7  What  circnmstano^ 
oomiected  with  its  defense  had  been  ovedook- 
ed?  After  the  British  had  gained  Mount  D»- 
fiance,  what  course  did  the  Americans  adopt  7. 
Whopuisued  the  Americans?  With  what 
force?  Where  did  he  overtake  them 7  What 
was  the  result  7  What  effect  had  this  on  the 
movements  of  9t.  Clair  7  What  post  o^  sa£»- 
ty  did  he  finally  reach  7  MThere  is  Fort  Ed* 
ward? 

Of  what  place  did  Burgoyne  take  possesr 
sion?  Where  is  Skeenesborough  situsXedt> 
What  measures  were  adopted  lyy  General 
Schuyler?  What  effect  was  produced  in 
England  by  these  partial  successes?  Whi|t 
in  America?  Wnat  means  did  Genenn 
Schuyler  adopt  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
British?  Why  was  he  superseJed?  W)ip 
wss  appointed  to  the  command  7  What  ot^Bf 
officers  joined  the  northern  armv  7  At  what 
time  did  Bur|p>yne  reach  Fort  Eawaid  ?  How 
did  he  obtain  supplies  7  How  many  men  did 
he  send  to  seise  Ute  provisions  at  Bennington? 
Who  commanded  tnem  ?  .Who  commanded 
die  Americana  7  What  was  the  result  ?  Who 
was  aent  with  a  re-inforoement  7  By  whooi 
was  he  met  7  With  what  result  7  What  was 
the- loss  of  the  British  in  both  engagements  7 

In  what  point  of  view  was  toe  battle  of 
Bennington  particularly  important?  Relate 
the  tragical  story  of  Miss  M'Crea.  Wh|« 
were  its  effects  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  7  • 

At  what  time  did  Burgfyne  cross  the  Hod- 
son  7  At  what  time  did  the  first  battle  occur? 
At  what  place  7  With  what  result  7  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  British  7  Who  claimed 
the  victory?  Who  had  it?  When  was  the 
gener^  battle  (ought  7  Describe  the  position 
of  thd  British  anny.  What  distinguished  gen- 
erals belonged  to  it  ?    . 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  attack 
was  ihsde.  What  is  ssid  of  the  battle?  What 
was  the  result?    What  British  odanel 
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killed  ?  "Wbat  general  officer  tms  mortally 
wounded?  What  was  now  the  situation  of 
the  British  army  ?  What  move  dock  General 
Burgoyne  make  ?  What  does  he  next  attempt? 
From  whom  had  he  expected  supplies?  On 
what  day  did  he  finally  capitulate? 

How  many  men  were  surrendered  ?  How 
many  had  been  previously  lost?  What  were 
the  stipulations  of  the  capitulation?  How 
were  they  treated  by  the  Americans  ?  What 
consequence  followed  the  surrender?  How 
did  it  affect  the  great  cause  of  America? 
What  expedition  was  planned  from  New 
York?  By  whom  commanded?  What  did 
it  effect?  When  did  Burgbyne  learn  that  aid 
was  at  hand  7  When  the  news  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender  reached  CUnton,  what  course  did 
he  adopt?  What  the  character  of  the  expe- 
dition? 

CHAPTER  VI.  , 
What  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Admi- 
ral and  General  Howe?.  On  what  day  did 
Aey  leave  Sandy  Hook?  Where  did  they 
disembark  their  troops  ?  How  many  in  num- 
ber? What  movement  was  made  by  General 
Washmgton?  What  generals  accompanied 
Washington  7  What  position  did  the  two  ar- 
mies assume  ?  On  what  4ay  did  the  iMttle  of 
the  Brandywine  take  place  7    Describe  the 

battle. 

What  was  the  lossof  the  Americans?  What 
the  loss  of  the  British?  What  officers  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  7  After  the 
battlei  to  what  place  did  the  Americans  re- 
treat? What  move  did  Wa^ington  make  to 
recover  hia  loss  ?  What  defeated  his  plans  ? 
What  move  is  now  made  by  Howe?  What 
does  Washington  do?  Where  does  coiyress 
adjourn  to  7  What  powers  do  they  confer  on 
Washington?  ^    *,  .^     , 

At  what  time  did  Howe  cross  the  Schuyl- 
kill? Where  did  his  army  halt  7  Who  com- 
manded  the  detachment  which  entered  Phila- 
delphia? How  large  was  the  American  ar- 
§f1  Where  -was  it  encamped?  How  did 
owe  regard  the  capture  of  Philadelphm  7 
What  measures  did  the  Americans  adopt  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  British  army  ?  Did 
the  British  endeavor  to  prevent  it?  Were 
fecy  successful  ?  What  induced  Washington 
to  attack  the  British '  at  Crermantbwn?  De- 
scribe the  battle  and  its  results.  What  move 
did  the  American  army  then  make? 

In  what  ligiht  did  congress  view  the  affair  at 
Oermantown  ?  What  move  was  soon  made 
by  the  British  army?  Why  was  this  move 
necessary  ?  What  was  said  by  Dr.  Franklin  ? 
Why  did  the  British  wish  to  keep^opcn  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware  7  Describe  their 
attack  on  Red  Bank.  What  was  the  result  ? 
What  place  did  they  next  attack  7  What  was 
the  result  7  What  mode  did  Comwallis  adopt 
of  attacking  Fort  Mercer?  With  what  sucr 
eess  f    What  was  the  conseouence  7 

By  what  troops  was  Washington  now  re- 
inforced? What  was  the  number  of  his  ar- 
«y  ?  To  what  place  did  he  advance  7  What 
Itaxttpired  there  ?    At  what  time  does  Wash- 
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ingtongo  into  winter^uarters?     What 
the  condition  of  his  sjniy?    How  dkl  dkcy 
bear  their  sufferings  ?     What  are  the 
tions  of  the  authoress  7 


CHAPTER  VII. 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the 
armv?  What  did  congress  insist  on,  m  re- 
gard to  the  bills  of  credit?  Would  tbey  por^ 
chase  necessaries  for  the  army  ?  What  course 
Were  the  'officers  forced  to  adopt  7  What  feel- 
ings stimulated  the  intrigues  against  Wash- 
ington? What  was  their  object?  Who  was 
prominent  among  ihe  leaders  ?  What  states 
addressed  congress  on  the  snbieet?  What 
measures  did  eongress  adopt  to  reflect  on 
General  Washington?  MHio  was  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  board  of  war  7  What  expedi- 
tion did  they  plan  ?  Who  was  invited  to  join 
the  expedition  ?  Did  the  enterprise  saeceed  ? 
What  was  Uie  public  sentiment  in  z^^gutd 
to  the  intrigues  against  Washington  ?  who 
superseded  ConWay  ?  What  was  the  final 
sentiment  in  congress?  On  what  occasioa 
did  General  Conway  make  suitable  acknowl- 
edgements? What  proviaion  does  confess 
mfULe  for  the  officers,  to  quiet  discontents  T 
What  does  he  urge  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  7  Are  the  British  te&af 
to  open  the  campaign  early?  To  what  are 
their  efforts  limited  T 

What  position  did  La  Fayette  ooeopy  in 
May  7 '  What  attempt  was  made  to  siu|»isc 
him  7  With  what  success?  What  is  said  of 
the  American  privateers  ?  How  many  Biitidi 
vessels  had  they  captured  7  What  effect  had 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne  In  Europe  ?  What 
were  the  Teelings  M  the  English  pec^e? 
What  w^re  the  calamities  which  the^  toresaw 
might  happen  ?  With  what  feelings  did  France 
view  the  discontents  in  America  7  Why  did 
she  not:  at  first  espouse  her  cause?  what 
was  her  wish  ?    What  her  general  policy  7 

What  was  the  ooutse  of  Dr.  -Trsmdin  ? 
What  proposition  did  he  make  to  Rngtand  ? 
What  effect  had  the  capture  of  Bmgoyne? 
What  did  the  French  miiustry  immediately 
declare  ?  On  what  day  wasihe  treaty  made  l 
IMd  it  veoognize  the  independenoe  of  the 
United  States?  What  was  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty?  Who  signed  it  on  the  fart  of  France? 
Who  on  the  partof  the  States?  Onwhst 
day  were  the  commissioners  xeoeived  at  the 
court  of  France  ?  How  were  they  received  ? 
Was  die  event  important?  What  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  British  parliament? 
What  was  foretold  of  these  measures  7  Which 
counsels  prevailed?  Who  were  appointed 
commissioners?  What  were  their  secret  ob- 
jects? 

When  the  news  <^  the  alliance  reached 
England,  what  effect  did  it  produce?  What 
did  the  Engliah  resolve  upon?  How  was 
France  found  to  be  prepared?  At  what  time 
did  the  treaty  reach  the  United  States  ?  By 
what  vessel  was  it  brought  ?  When  did  the 
British  commissioners  arrive?  Who  were 
they  ?  Were  their  terms  acceptabie  7'  Wkat 
did  congress  demand?    What «id  the  commis- 
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sioneratheD  attempt  T  WUch  labored  with 
thecreateat  ability  and  seal?  What  means 
did  he  oae  T  What  waa  offered  to  General 
Reed?  What,  waa  his  reply?  Hbw  waa 
Johnstone  •  exposed  ?  Wmt  measures  did 
eangiees  adopt  ?  Wliat  writers  exposed  the 
baseness  of  his  aUempta?  How  waa  public 
opinion  at  the  time  7 


CHAPTER  yilL 

.  At  what  time  did  the  British  prepare  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia?  On  what  aay  did 
they  march  out  of  the  city  ?  W'hat  are  the 
movements  of  Washington  ?  What  his  views 
of  a  general  engagement  ?  What  those  of  his 
officers?  Where  did  the  battle  take  place? 
On  what  day?  What  was  the  conouct  of 
General  Lee  ?  What  pun^mcQt  did  be  af- 
terwards suffer? 

Which'  party  retained  the  possession  of  the 
field  ?  What  more  was  maae  in  the  night  by 
the  British  army  ?  On  what  place  do  they 
retreat  7  What  disposition  is  made  of  the 
American  army  ? 

Who  commanded  the  French  fleet?  Of 
bow  many  ships  did  it  consist  ?  From  what 
French  port  did  it  sail  7  On  what  day?  What 
was  its  destination?  Disappointed  in  that 
plan,  what  did  it  next  undertake  ?  Who  was 
made  minister  to  France?  On  what  day? 
What  expedition  did  Washington  plan  in  con- 
junction with  the  French  fleet?  To  whom 
was  it  intrusted  ?  What  was  the  force  to  be 
emplojred?  What  that  of  the  British?  At 
what  time  didlhe  French  fleet  arrive  off  New- 
port ?  What  were  the  arrangements  for  cap- 
turing the  place  1  At  what  time  was  the  de- 
scent to  be  made  7    What  delaved  it  7 

What  caused  the  French  fleet  to  depart  ? 
At  what  time  does  Sullivan  besiege  Newport? 
What  is  done  by  d'Estaing?  Why  is  the 
siege  raised?  On  what  day?  To  what  point 
does  the  American  army  retreat  ?  Are  they 
pursued  7  Where  does  the  action  take  place  ? 
With  what  result  7  Who  arrives  from  New 
York?-  With  what  foice  ?  What  were  soipe 
of  the  consequences  of  d'Estaiug's  conduct  ? 
To  whom  did  Clinton  leave  the  command  of 
the  transports?  With  what  orders'?  What 
injury  was  done  to  the  American  ships  ?  Was 
private  property  respected  ? 

Was  ue  campaign  of  this  year  distinguish- 
ed for  savage  depredations  ?  Where  is  Wyo- 
ming situated  ?  Who  commanded  the  Indians 
that  attacked  it?  Were  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  colonists  ?  What  stimulated. the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  to  kltack  the  Wyoming  settle- 
ments? At  vi^iat  time  is  the  attack  made? 
Who  commanded  the  Americana  at  Wilks- 
bane  7  How  did  he  determine  to  resist  the 
savages  7  What  was  the  result  ?  What  gave 
rise  to  difficulties  between  the  French  and 
Americans  ?  To  what  did  congress  attribute 
them? 

For  what  place  does  the  French  fleet  sail  ? 
On  what  day  ?  Do  the  English  also  send  for- 
ces to  the  West  Indies?  How  many  troops 
depart  ?  What  results  are  accomplished  mi 
the  West  Indies?    What  was  one  of  the 


leading  o^ects  of  die  campaign  of  1778  7  How 
many  troopa  sail  ^  Georgia?  What  city 
is  captured  7  How  many  men  are  lost  aa 
the  part  of  the  Americans  7  At  what  plaoe 
does  General  Washington  retire  to  winter 
quarters? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  was  the  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton? 
What  place  alone  held  out  ?  Who  command- 
ed the  troops  at  St  Augustine?  Wlutt  did 
he  do  ?  Who  took  command  of  the  British 
(brces  in  Geonia?  Was  the  whole  country 
now  subdued  f  Why  did  not  Prevost  attack 
Charleston  7  Against  what  place  did  he  plan 
Ah  expedition ?  Who  commanded  it?  What 
waa  the  result  ? 

Why  did  the  Bntish  transfer  the  war  to  the 
southern  atates?  How  were  the  loyalists 
classed  1  Whst  was  intended  by  the  move- 
ment to  Augusta?  What  other  means  did 
the  British  employ  7  Did  the  royalisu  ool- 
lect  and  embody  themselvea?  Under  whom? 
Under  whom  did  the  Carolinians  rally?  Where 
did  the  hostile  parties  meet  ?  What  was  the 
r^utr?  How  many  of  the  royalists  were 
executed  7  Who  waa  appointed  to  command 
the  southern  forces?  At  what  time  did  he 
reach  Charleston  7  When  did  he  take  Com- 
mand? At  what  place  7  What  Was  Lincoln's 
plan?  What  was  the  strength  of  his  army? 
To  what  point  does  he  cuspatch  General 
Ashe  7    W  ith  what  force  ? 

What  stratagem  did  Prevost  use  7  Was  it 
sucpessful?  What  troops  resisted?  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  Americans  7  What  was 
the  consequence  of  this  defeat  7  Wluu  gov- 
ernment was  organised  in  Georgia?  Whet 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Carolinians  7  Who 
was  chosen  governor?  Hpw  many  men  were 
raised  by  the  middle  of  April  7  What  wen 
Lincobi's  plans  ?  What  movement  was  made 
by  the  Bntish  army  ?  With  what  auccess  7 
On  what  poio^did  General  Moultrie  retre^? 
On  what  day  did  the  English  appear  before 
Charleston  7  By  what  corps  had  the  garri- 
son been  rehiforced  ?  What  reinforoeraente 
were  expected?  How  was  delay  produced? 
What  did  Prevost  do  ?  Does  Lincoln  arrive  7 
To  what  place  does  Prevost  retire  7  What 
are  his  objects?  What  the  movements  of 
Lincoln? 

What  expedition  was  sent  out  from  New 
York  in  May  ?  .Who  commanded  it  7  Of 
what  force  aid  it  consist?  What  object* 
did  it  propose  to  accomplish  ?  To  what  point 
did  the  -fleet  proceed  7  What  was  accomplish- 
ed 7  And  what  the  result  ?  What  places  did 
Clinton  next  attack  ?  Why  were  these  pkr 
ces  important  ?  At  what  time  did  he  leave 
New  York  7  Which  place  did  he  first  attack  7 
With  what  result?  How  was  Verplank  Point 
taken?  Where  did  General  Clinton  finally 
encamp?  What  was  aceomplisbed  1^  Uie 
Connecticut  privateers  7  What  measures  did 
General  Clinton  take  to  destrov  them  7  What 
towna  were  aacked  and  burnt  f 

.What  measures  did  Washington  take  to 
recover  Stony  Point  7    Who  commanded  the 
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MpeditumT  How  wm  it  eonditated,  ^ 
what  WIS  the  rMoit?  Wei«  the  Afaerioaae 
•daaUysQCdestfulatVerpkiik'sPomtT  Wliit 
meafuras  did  CUntoa  adopt  when  he  learned  the 
newt  ?  What  did  General  Waahington  deem 
itpradent  to  do  ?  What  eiploit  was  peifoiui- 
ad  by  Mijor  Lee  on  the  19th  of  Jaly  7  Who 
had  oome  from  Haiifur  and  taken  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pen<^cot  river?  What  was 
his  object?  Who  coounanded  the  naval  and 
land  armament  sent  to  the  Penobscot?  What 
did  they  do  on  reaching  the  Penobscot  t  What 
occasioned  the  fBulure  of  the  enterprise? 
How  did  the  men  escape?  What  feelings 
did  this  disaster  occasion  in  Massachusetts? 
What  ex^Miition  was  planned  against  the  In- 
dians ?  Who  commanded  ?  What  did  it  ef- 
fect? To  what  place  did  the  army  retire, 
after  aecompUshing  their  object  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

What  events  were  transpiriag  in  the  Weat 
ladies  ?  Who  commanded  the  £nglish  fleet  ? 
Who  the  fVenoh  ?  Whi«  did  the  Endish  de- 
■ire?  MThat  had  the  French  in  view ?  Why 
did  they  not  wish  a  general  battle?  What 
island  is  c^tored  by  the  FVeneh  ?  After  d'Es- 
taing  had  received  reinforcements,  what  plaee 
does  he  assail  ?  Give  the  particularB.  What 
oomplainta  are  made  b^  the  Americana  f 
What  reasons  do  they  give  why  d^Estaing 
•hoold  return?.  Does  he  listen  to  their  en- 
treabes?  What  two  measures  does  Count 
d'Estaing  propose?  Which  was  adopted? 
What  measures  of  defense  are  adopted  by 
Oeiwiai  Prevostf 

What  steps  are  taken  by  General  Lincoln? 
What  was  prematurely  done  bvd'Estaing? 
How  did  the  commandant  effect  delay  ?  What 
truce  was  granted?  What  reinforcements 
SA  the  British  receive?  Who  joined  the 
Americans?  With  what  force?-  On  what 
^y  was  the  place  besieged  ?  When  was  the 
booibardment  commenced  ?  Give  a  general 
account  of  the  battle,'  and  the  final  result. 

Why  does  Clinton  withdraw  from  Rhode 
Island  ?  What  fleet  was  commanded  by  Paul 
Jones  ?  Describe  the  battle  which  occurred 
on  the  23d  of  September.  Who  waa  the  vic- 
tor?   At  what  cost? 

What  were  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the.  French  alliance  ?  Wtiat  considerations 
did  the  patriots  address  to  the  people  ?  What 
evils  were  experienced  from  the  avaricious 
and  selfish  ?  What  added  to  this  general  de- 
cline of  morality?  What  amount  of  paper 
had  been  iasuea  by  congress  ?  What  mean 
device  did  England  resort  to,  to  depreciate 
the  currency  ? 

What  selfish  considerations  influenced  the 
Fkench  cabinet  ?  What,  did  Mr.  Gerard  de- 
mand for  France?  What  ctid  he  ask  for 
Spain?  What  did  Spain  aeek  to  obtain  ftom 
Uie  United  States  ?  What  course  did  riie 
flnally  adi^  on  her  own  account  ?  Who  was 
•ent  out  to  reinforce  General  Clinton  ?  What 
move  did  Clinton  then  mdie?  Who  com- 
manded at  the  south  ?  When  did  Waahing- 
ton go  into  winter-qnarteta^ 
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What  ftelings  wiBK  HMmifested  ta 
towards  England  f  What  <fid  England  ckimt 
Who  was  foremost  in  oppoaition  to  her  pM- 
tensipns?  What  proposition  was  OMde  by 
Catharine  H.  ?  What  powen  aoeadad  to  the 
proposal?  What  wei«  the  provisions  of  tha 
treatjT  ?  What  agreement  was  made  to  c» 
sure  its  observance  ?  T4^  what  courts  wen 
these  articles  of  agreement  communicated? 
What  powers  adopted  them?.  What  poliey 
did  England  pursue  ?  What  bourse  dia  Pkir^ 
tugal  take  ?  why  ?  What  eoune  did  Hol- 
land adopt  ? 

What  was  now  dke  policy  of  the  BritSsh  f 
To  what  point  did  Clmton  sail?  By  whom 
is  he  reinforced  ?  On  what  point  does  he 
concentrate  his  forces?  What  are  the  more- 
raents  of  General  Lincofai  7  Who  aids  him  f 
What  were  the  discouragements  attendinr 
the  defense  of  Charleston  ?  At  what  time  did 
the  siege  commence?  Whero  was  General 
Huger  stationed  ?  Did  he  retain  his  poaitiaii  ? 
What  was  the  consequence?  Wnat  ivia 
forcements  did  the  British  receive?  How 
wiis  Fort  Moultrie  passed  T  With  what  knaf 
How  was  Charieaton  then  menaced?  Ot 
whaf  day  waa  Fort  Mouftrie  abandoned? 

On  What  day  waii  Charieston  sonendeitd  ? 
How  many  men  capitulated?  Vow  many 
cannon  were  given  up?  To  whom  do  his- 
torians attribute  the  success  at  Saramiah  and 
Charieston?  What  expeditiona  did  GiinUM 
^an?  Were  they  successful?  Whom  did 
Tarieton  purtue7  Where  did  he  overtake 
Burford  ?  How  did  he  tarnish  the  honoi*  cf 
h^s  success?  Into  whose  poasesaion  hod 
South  Carolina  now  fallen  ?  What  did  Oete- 
ral  Clinton  say  of  it  ?  What  does  he  proceed 
to  do  ?  What  does  he  require  of  the  citisens  7 
What  arrangements  does  he  now  make? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  winter  of  1T79-80? 
What  movement  had  been  made  by  Knyphan* 
son  during  Clinton*s  absence?  What  was 
his  object?  What  engagement  took  place? 
With  what  result?  What  aroused  the  peopie? 
What  was  the  oonsequenoe? 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
What  measures  did  oonsress  adopt  in  re- 
gard to  their  currency  ?  What  had  been  pre- 
viously done  by  Clinton  in  South  Carolma  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  towards 
the  republicans  of  the  south  ?  To  what  vexa- 
tions were  they  subject?  What  e«pecia% 
excited  the  opposition  of  the  Carounians  f 
What  did  the  British  reguire  of  them?  What 
did  they  reply  ?  What  is  said  of  the  women 
ot  Carolina?  What  was  their  paitina  ad- 
vic-^f  What  general  remarks  are  made  m 
regaid  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  tor> 
por  of  1779  ?  What  state  of  feeling  succeed- 
ed this?  Was  it  shared  axMl  stimulated  by 
the  ladies?  What  society  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia?  Who  was  at  its  head  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  Mr.  Washington  ? 


CHAPTER  Xra. 
Whatnewa  did  La  Fayette  bring  on  his  re* 
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wmftomTnmoBl  Barn  vfia  he  xeoeiVfld? 
Whem  did  the  tqaadion  amva  J  Wbat  r»m- 
fotceownU  did  it  bring?  What  arnugeiaeiits 
WBTO  made  in  ngstd  to  the  nhk  of  the  offi- 
omt    Hovr  w«n  the  Fnadi  received? 

What  reiaforeeaeQts  reachisd  N«w  Voik  T 
What  ecpedition  was  detenuaad  on  by  Gon- 
onl  Clinton  t  IVhat  measoies  were  aooptod 
bjr  WaahingtDtt  7  What  ww  the  final  aetkm 
of  General  Clinton  7  Wliat  erenta  tnaiapired 
at  the  aoath  ?  What  officeM  diatin^uiahed 
tfaemaelTea  in  pavtiaan  wariaia  ?  What  was 
elfeeted  by  Colonel  8umater7  Where  did 
be  dofisat  the  British?  Who  ia  aent  with 
rerular  tiOopa  to  defend  South  Carolina  7 

Who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
aouthmi  army  r  On  what  point  did  he  ad- 
vance 7  With  what  fovoe  7  What  proclama- 
tion did  he  iaatie  7  What  influenoe  had  it  on 
the  people  f  Who  oonunanded  the  British 
amy  7  What  plana  did  he  form  to  attack  the 
Afflerieans?  What  was  done  by  General 
Galea?  How  did  the  aimiea  meetl  Near 
wfaatplaoe?  What  was  the  result  of  the  bat- 
tle 7  What  was  the  loes  of  the  Americans  7 
Wfatft  that  of  the  Biitiah  7  What  general  offi- 
cer was  mortally  woonded?  On  .wliat  poiiot 
did  Geaenl  Gatea  retreat?  What  oflleer 
atill  remained  in  South  Carolina  7  Where  is 
he  finaUy  defeated 7  Brwhom?  Who  ttill 
continued  to  harass  the  British  7 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

What  thrilling  event  occurred  at  the  north? 
What  was  Amold^fl  standing  with  the  people 
at  this  time  7  What  caused liis  first  hidebted- 
ness?  What  excited  him  against  congress? 
What  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  court- 
martial  7  Wh^  does  he  determine  to  selL  his 
country?  With  whom  does  he  negotiate? 
What  plan  is  agreed  upon  ?  How  did  he  dis- 
pose oT  the  forces  7  Who  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  ?  At  what  time  do  they  hare 
a  personal  interview?  Why  does  Andre  re- 
main on  shore  ? 

Why  does  he  not  anin  go  on  board  the  Ynh 
ture  7  What  route  does  he  take  for  New 
York  7  Where  is  he  met  and  arrested  7  By 
whom?  What  oonrenation  passed?  To 
what  post  is  he  taken?  What  does  Colonel 
Jameson  permit  7  Where  had  General  Wash- 
ington been  employed  7  What  waa  hia  first 
eare?  Had  Arnold  accomplices?  How  might 
Andre  hare  been  disposed  of  7  What  course 
did  General  Washington  adopt?  Who  were 
prominent  members  of  the  court-martial  7 

Who  interfered  to  save  Andre  7    What  ar- 

Ements  were  used  to  excuse  him  7  How  did 
"appear  before  the  eomt?  What  waa  his 
sentence?  Does  Clinton  still  urge  his  re- 
lease 7  Who  were  ^>pointed  to  negotiate  in 
the  matter?  What  were  the  aiguments  of 
Robinson  7  What  the  reply  of  Greene  7  What 
circumstances  increased  his  desire  of  life? 
What  does  he  solicit  of  Washington?  When 
ia  he  finaUy  executed?  What  are  hia  last 
worda  at  the  gallows  ? 

What  did  Arnold  receive  from  the  British 
forvemment?    What  did  he  sacrifice?    How 


««|re  the  ca^lM*  of  Aadie  rewarded  7  After 
tlie  battla  of  Cantden,  what  enterprise  did 
CoRiwallia  undertake  7  To  what  place  did 
he  march?  What  time  did  he  reach  it?  Who 
hfd  committed  acts  of  barbarity  in  Nordi 
OasoliBa?  What  spirit  did  the^  arouse  in 
tha  people?  WLo  were  the  prucipal  leJad- 
en  ?  At  what  place  wi^  the  principal  battle 
fought?  With  what  result?-  How  did  this 
afifect  the  situation  of  Comwallis?  Who 
were  the  principal  leaders  of  therepublicansf 
What  does  Comwallis  finally  decide  upon? 
Where  does  he  encamp  his  army  7 

Who  was  sent  to  Virginia  ?  For  what  {tar- 
pose?  With  what  foree  ?  What  rencounter 
took  place  between  the  partiaan  chiefii  7  With 
what  result?  Who  superseded  Gates?  *  la. 
what  condition  did  he  find  the  anfty  7  What 
line  of  policy  was  determined  on  7  Who  was 
sent  to  reinforce  Comwallis?  With  what 
force?  Who  makes  a  deecent  on  Virginia? 
In  what  spirit  7 

CHAPTER  XV. 

What  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe  ? 
Were  the  naval  operations  extensive?  Who 
captured  Pensacola,  and  subsequently  Flori- 
da ?  What  reinforcements  did  France  de- 
termine on  sending  to  America?  W*hat 
force  waa  to  be  sent  to  Comwallis  ?  What 
was  the  situation  of  American  affaira  7  What 
were  the  difficultiee  which  surrounded  the 
American  congress?  What  means  did  they 
adopt  to  raise  money  7 

Who  was  appointed  treasurer  7  What  was 
his  character  f  What  means  did  ho  adopt  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  country  7  What  was 
done,  in  the  mean  time,  abroad  ?  Who  watch- 
ed over  the  interests  of  America  there  ?  What 
moneys  were  raised  by  loan  ?  What  results 
were  to  be  predneed?  What  insubordination 
showed  itself  at  this  time  ?  What  wore  the 
alledged  grounds  of  it?  To  what  eztept  did 
it  reach?  Who  were  the  ooouniasionen  ^ 
points  by  congress  to  examine  into  the 
facts? 

What  measures  were  taken  by  Clinton  to 
seduce  the  mutineen?  With  what  result? 
What  measures  were  recommended  by  Wash- 
iiwton?  How  was  the  matter  finally  adopt- 
ed? What  was  done  with  Clinton's  emissa- 
ries? What  other  troops  revol|  7  What  steps 
were  taken  by  Washington?  What  plan  of 
opetations  waa  adopted  by  General  Greene  7 
iJieaeribe  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  7  What 
loss  did  each  party  sustain  7 

What  does.ComwaUia  decide  upon  7  What 
fevonUe  incident  saved  Colonel  Morgan? 
Who  arrives  and  assumes  the  command  f  Do 
the  British  still ,  pursue  7  Where  are  the 
Americana  again  overtaken  7  By  what  inci- 
dent are  they  acain  preserved?  To  what 
point  does  Geaem  Greene  march  7  Who  i»  to 
join  him  7  What  are  the  intentions  of  Com- 
wallis? To  what  place  does  he  go?  For 
what  purpose?  WW  accidents  caused  the 
defeat  of  two  parties  o(  loyalists?  What 
temdnated  the  Tarleton  expedition  7 

At  what  place  does  General  Greene  conoeq 
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tnite  hia  ainnrt  Hdw  strong  is  itt  Ds- 
schbethebatUeof  GuUiMCooitHoaaeT  To 
what  place  does  Or^e  retreat  T  What  meas- 
ures, does  Comwallis  now  decide  upon? 
WhatjDoremeQtsaremadebyOreeaeT  When 
Comwallis  reached  Wihnington,  what  plans 
does  he  consider?  What  does  be  finally  de- 
cide upon?  Who  is  left  in  command  of  the 
troops  remaining  in  Carolina?  With  what 
hopes? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Where  were  the  head-qoarters  of  Lord 
Rawdon?     What  were  the  other  principal 

6»ts  of  the  British  ?  What  compelled  the 
ritiahto  divide  their  troops?  what  effect 
was  prodttoed  by  the  retreat  of  Comwallis  ? 
What  partisan  officers  annoyed  the  British,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Carolina?  Who  held 
Lord  Rawdon  in  check  in  the  northem  part  ? 
Where  does  Greene  intrench  his  army  ?  By 
whom  are  thev  attacked?  At  what  time? 
])e8c^be  the  batlle.,  What  is  the  loss  on 
either  side  ?  Wb  it '  moremeiit  is  made  by 
Greene  ?    Is  he  pursued  ? 

At  what  time  does  Lord  Rawdon  evacuate 
Camden  ?  Towards  what  place  does  he  re- 
treat? What  forts  are  captured  by  Marion 
and  Lee?  What  by  Sumpter?  How  many 
prisoners  are  ODaade  ?  What  posts  now  re- 
mained to  the  British  in  upper  Carolina? 
What  post  does  Greene  bese^e  ?  Who  flies 
to  its  succor?  What  post  capitulates  to  the 
Americans?  Why  does  Greene  assault  the 
post  of  Ninety-Six  ?  Is  he  successful  ?  To 
what  place  does  he  then  retire  ?  Sketch  the 
history  o'  Isaac  Hayne.  What  is  said  of 
Lord  Rawdon? 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

What  were  the  determinations  of  Greene? 
What  route  did  he  pursue  to  meet  the  enemy  ? 
Who  commanded  the  British  forces?  Where 
was  the  dedaive  battle  fought  7  With  what 
result  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  British  ? 
What  that  of  the  Americans  ?  After  Greene's 
amy  was  reinforced,  to  what  places  did  the 
British  retresi?  What  is  said  of  Greene's 
military  eharoeter?  >Yhere  did  Arnold  hmd 
in  Virgiifia?  With  what  force  ?  What  was 
his  conduct  ? 

Whatplan  is  formed  for  the  ca^tfure  of  Ar- 
nold ?  Who  is  dispatched  to  Vir^nia  ?  With 
what  foree  ?  What  naval  fbroe  is  dispi^hed 
from  Rhode  Island?  What  prevents  the  cap- 
tnre  of  Arnold?  What  force  does  Clinton 
send  to  Virginia?  What  town  is  burnt  by 
Arnold?  To  what  place  do  Philip  and  Ar- 
n<4d  retreat  ?  For  what  obiect  ?  Aiker  Com- 
wallis took  command,  what,  plans  does  he 
ferm  ?  Who  commanded  the  corps  of  Ameri** 
cans  in  Virginia?  What  policy  did  La  Fa- 
yette adopt?  What  expedition  was  confided 
toTarleton?    With  what  result  ? 

What  orders  are  sent  to  Comwallis  by 
Cluiton?  What  is  finally  decided  upon? 
Where  does  Comwallis  conclude- to  fortify 
himself  t   What  was  agreed  upon  at  Wetbers- 
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field,  between  WasUngUm  and  Comt  Bo- 
cbambeau  ?  What  chuige  was  o»d»  ia  has 
plans  ?     What  stratagem  was  pnctieedT 

At  what  place  did  tne  Frencn  join  Gi«iieral 
Washington  ?  Wlien  he  crossed  the  HadsoB, 
what  repott  did  he  caiiae  to  be  spread?  De- 
scribe his  route  tothe  south.  At  what  time 
didhejoinLaFvrette?  At  what  place?  At 
what  time  did  Count  de  Grasse  enter  the 
Chesspeake  ?  Wh^t  end  did  it  aooompUsb  t 
What  was  feared  in  regard  to  Geaenl  La 
Fayette?  How  was  the  artillery  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  siege?  What  was  the  advice 
of  Wsshington?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Frsnch  sdmirsl  ?    Was  it  suocesaful  t 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

What  is  the  situation  of  Comwallis  ?  WhU 
intbrmation  does  he  receive  from  CliBton? 
What  diversion  doea  Clinton  atteomt  ?  Who 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Kew  Lon- 
don? What  forts  defended  it?  Wh^  was 
the  conduct  of  the. British?  What  distin- 
suished  officer  wss. slain  by  his  own  sword? 
what  was  the  fate  of  New  London?  Did 
Amold  penetrate  into  the  country?  What 
measures  of  defense  are  adopted  by  Com- 
wallis ?  How  does  he  lose  his  only  idkanes 
of  escape  ? 

What  is  the  sta«ngth  of  the  combined  ar- 
mies which  move  from  WilUamsborg  7  What 
portion  were  French?  At  what  time  do 
th^  commenice  the  seige?  ^  What  pwtiuna  oi 
the  worlLS  are  carripd  by  assault?  How  did 
General  Washington  oiride  the  service ! 
Who  eommanded  the  sortie  ?  What  was  its 
success  ?  What  effort  does  Comwallis  make 
to  save  his  army  ?    How  is  be  prevented  ? 

At  what  time  does  he  propose  to  negoti- 
ateH  What  terms  does  he  ask  ?  What  are 
granted  ?  What  were  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion ?  How  many  troops  were  sunenacred  ? 
What  airanfiemeats  were  made  between  the 
French  ana  Americaitst  How  were  the 
prisonen  treated  ?  Was  any  aid  on  its  way 
from  New  York?  What  feelinn  did  the 
event  occasion  in  New  York  ?'  What  allies 
leave  America  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Wliat  has  already  been  stated  in  regard  to 
Vermont?  What  did  New  York  auempt  in 
regard  to  the  settlers  in  Venpcmtt  What 
was  the  consequence?  What  measures  are 
taken  \ty  the  inhabitanU  of  Vermont  ?  What 
name  do  they  give  to  the  state?  What  do 
they  ask  of  congress  ? 

What  was  the  situation  of  Vermont  in 
1781 7  By  what  system  of  maiwgement  had 
its  territory  been  protected  ?  What  ibrtunats 
event  avoided  a  crisis?  AMiat  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  1781 7  What  nkeans 
of  relid;  had  ooncress  ?  Did  the  states  pav 
their  quotas  ?    W^honi  did  the  psople  blame  f 

What  was  now  the  feeling  m  Englaod  in 
regard  to  the  war  7  What  posts  did  Uie  Brit- 
ish now  hold  in  America?  VTtax  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  ?  Who 
tuoeeeds  Sir  HexuT  Clinton?    What  waa the 
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gmenl  feeling  <m  both  tides?  Who  were 
eppoinled  faj  the  British  to  negotiste  for 
peace  ?  Why  were  they  nnsuccessfo)  ?  Who 
were  appointed  hv  ooii£iess7  What  power 
recognises  the  iDoepenoenoe  of  the  United 
States  T 

Who  were  sppipinted  oomniissionen  on  the 
part  of  Orsst  Britain  7  When  were  the  pre- 
liounary  articles  signed  f  When  was  the  nnsl 
tieatjr  completed  7  What  circumstances  made 
the  treaty  nkore  favorable  to  America?  What 
subject  was  left  unsettled?  What  were  the 
censes  of  discontent  in  the  army?  What 
were  the  fears  of  the  officen?  what  am- 
bitious feelings  had  weight?  • 

What  means  were  taken  to  bring  Washing-, 
ton  into  these  views  7  What  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  the  letter  to  Washington  ?  What 
feelings  did  the  oommonicStion  produce? 
Whst  did  he  reoly?  Whst  gare  nse  to  the 
Newbuig  letter?  Who  was  its  author? 
What  was  its  character  and  tenor?  What 
did  it  advise?    What  did  it  prepose? 

What  course  did  Washington  adopt  ?  What 
address  did  he  make  in  the  meeting  7  What 
did  he  declare — and  what  promise  ?  What 
«ffBOt  was  produced^ipon  the  officers  7  What 
did  he  write  to  congress  in  their  behalf? 
What  act  did  congress  pass  7 

Who  first  communicated  the  intelligence  Of 
peace?  At  what  time  was  it  officially  an- 
nounced? How  fong  had  the  war  lasted? 
When  was  the  army  disbanded?  What  is 
said  of  those  who  still  surrive  7  What  Eu- 
ropean powers  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  7  At  what  periods  7 
When  did  Prussia  come  in  ?  On  what  day 
did  the  British  evacuaO  New  York?  At 
what  time  did  Washington  take  leave  of  the 
army?  At  what  place?  Whence  did  Wash- 
iagton  proceed?  For  what  purpose?  On 
what  day  did  he  resign  his  commission  7  To 
what  place  does  he  retire  7  Where  19  Mount 
Vemm  situated? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  dose  of  the  war?  What  augmented  the 
discontent?  What  expedient  was  resorted 
to  bj  Rhode  Island?  What  disorders  grew 
oat  of  these  distresses?  Who  was  the  Irader 
of  the  malcontents  in  Msssschusetts  7  What 
did  he  do  at  Springfield? 

What  foioe  was  oidersdoutto  suppress  the 


insuriection?  Who  commsnded  it?  Who 
was  appointed  to  take  posseseion  of  Spring- 
field? How  did  he  accomplish  it?  How 
many  rioters  were  killed?  How  were  the 
msloontents  finally  disposed  of?  What  was 
discovered  in  ^regard  to  the  government f 
What  remedy  was  proposed?  Whst  evils 
existed  7  How  slone  eould  they  have  a  reme- 
dy ?  Who  suggested  the  idea  of  strengthen- 
ing the  general  government?  Which  state 
first  reconunended  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution?  On  whose  motion?  In  what 
year?  How  was  the  proposition  received  by 
congress?  When  did  th^  convention  meet? 
What  did  they  proceed  to  dot 

What  two  opposite  views  presented  them- 
selves? What  did  one  class  of  poUticisns 
believe  7  Where  did  they  look  for  an  exam- 
ple? What  did  others  believe?  Where  is 
the  true  line?  On  what  basis  was  the  con- 
stitution formed  ?  What  different  views  were 
entertained  by  the  two  parties?  What  wen 
those  called  who  leaned  towards  strengthen- 
ing the  general  government?  What  were 
their  opponents  called  7  What  other  difficul- 
ties arose  7  How  were  the  slaves  fiimlly  sl« 
lowed  to  be  reckoned  7 

Was  tb»e  an^  oi>position  to  the  adi^tion 
of  the  new  constitution  7  How  many  states 
adopted  it  in  17897  What  stetes  had  not! 
What  is  the  supreme  authority  in  which  the 
constitution  is  promulgated  7  What  are  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  established?  In 
what  is  the  legislative  power  vested  7  How 
are  representatives  chosen — and  for  what 
time?  By  whom?  How  are  they  appoi^ 
tioned  7  Of  how  many  members  is  the  sensto 
composed?  What  their  term  of  service? 
Who  chooses  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
house  of  representatives?  What  is  he  called? 
Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senste  ? 
What  are  the  two  houses  called  7  How  often 
mustthevsit? 

What  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives?  Who  has  the  care  of  the 
peoples*  money  7  Who  bears  the  sword  T 
Who  the  purse?  Where  is  the  executive 
power  vested?  What  is  requisite  to  make  a 
person  eligible  7  What  power  has  the  |»esi- 
dent?  How  are  treaties  msde?  Where  is 
the  ittdicial  power  vested  f  How  are  im- 
peacnmento  nksde  7  Who  tries  them  ?  What 
was  feared  by  both  parties,  when  the 
tution  was  adopted?  How  is  it 
gaided? 


PART    IV. 


PERIOD  I. 

At  what  time  does  Psrt  lY.  begin? 
what  tinie  does  it  close  ? 


At 


At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin? 
What  event  marks  its  commencement  7    At 


what  time  does  it  dose  T    What  event  nuuks 
its  close  7 


CHAPTER  L 
On  what  day  was  the  new  govenunent  to 
go  into  operation  ?    What  were  Washingtoi^ 
wishes  at  the  close  of  the  war?    To  whm 
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pUee  did  lie  inke  «  tiiit  ?  Wlfttt  iaipartnt 
idM  (M  he  tuggeat  ?  Wbon  did  fa»  meaio- 
liallBe  on  Um  «ubj60t?    ^¥hat*waa  offsmd 


Iqr  the  etetes  <^  Pennsrlvania  md  ViigiDia? 

Wkftt  added  to  WaBhin^ton*^  ezpentes? 
l\i  iiiMit  does  Waflhington  give  kis  atteatioo 
in  raUMment  ?  What  ramaies  haa  he  left  of 
faia  twie?  To  what  place  was  he  first  called 
from  hie  letireiaeBt  T  What  oflbee  did  he  re^ 
oeiTe  ifeooi  the  oupveailion  T  After  the  ado^ 
tiott  of  the  doiBtitatioii,  «o  what  office  was  he 
elMMen?  How  kmg  after  he  received  Dotiee. 
«f  his  elBCtton,  bettre  his  depenvre  for  New 
VevkT  How  was  he  received  by  the  peoj^e 
on  his  joumev  T  On  what  day  waa  ne  m- 
flMfBtodt    At  what  place  ? 

What  did  he  declue  in  hia  inaugural  «d- 
dnaa  in  regaid  to  himself  7  What  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  patriotism  did  he  lay  do«B? 
What  Was  the  first  object  of  congress  ?  On 
whflt  did  they  lay  duties  7  What  diAinotion 
did  they  make  between  American  and  foreign 
usasaiiT  Who  were  the  firstseoretaries  ap- 
pointed under  the  constitution  7  Under  whose 
oan  was  the  navy  placed?  To  whom  were 
the  Beoretarieo  made  responsible  7  By  whom 
removable?  ^What  chuigea  were  made  in 
Ae  constitution  in  this  session  7 

Deaorihe  the  oigantsation  of  the  iudiciary. 
By  whtft  congrses  wss  it  made  ?  What  sala^ 
ries  were  given  to  the  varioas  officers  7  What 
(tid  congress  recommend  before  adjoorament? 
At  what  time  did  oongresa  adjoum  7  What 
itid  they  require  of  the  secretary  .of  the  treaa- 
Ury?  How  is  General  Washington  received 
i&NeWv£higland7  When  did  North  CaioUfta 
oome  into  the  Union  ? 

At  what  time  did  the  second  session  of  eon- 
gfess  becint  What  important  report  was 
made  by  Hamilton  7  What  debts  did  he  pro- 
pose to  assunie  7  What  gave  rise  to  the  two 
creat  parties  ?  What  were  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  opposing  parties  7  Which 
side  did  the  federalists  espouse  ?  From  what 
•aetioQ  of  the  country  were  they  7  What  did 
the  federalists  contend  for  in  the  assumption 
of  the  state  debts  7  What  pnnoiple  was  ad- 
Tooated  by  the  republicans  7  What  were  the 
•rguments  used  on  each  side?  What  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Madison?  -  How  was  it  re- 
ceived? 

What  motives  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton t  Whtf  were  the  proofs  relied  upon? 
What  were  the  arguments  in  ihvor  of  assum- 
ing the  state  debts  7  What  was  decided  in 
the  matter  7  What  means  were  used  to  cany 
out  the  plans  of  Mr.  Hamilton  7  In  what  year 
did  Rhode  Island  come  into  the  Umon? 
What  was  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
distilled  spirits  ?    Was  the  duty  laid  7 

What  cession  was  made  by  North  CkrolU 
nal  By  whom  was  Nashville  founded  1  In 
what  yearT  What  treaty  was  made  in 
17f01  What  were  the  ar^ments  for  and 
against  a  national  bankY  Wtoat  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  dellberatlonil  Wliere  waa  the 
bank  located Y  With  What  eapiull  Who 
Were  die  leaders  of  the  two  yrest  partleaf 
^PVtai  trronndi  of  crompilalnt  were  urged  against 
4te  coarse  of  Mr.  Jeftrsonl    Could  the  dlf. 
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IhnncesheheiledT  jAt  what  time 
numt  idmitMNl  into  the  Union  ?  When  wme  Iks 
irst  census  taken  7  What  was  tepopaJabsn? 
When  waa  the  first  appefftioMBeatvadet  Wfaai 
was  the  nolo  of  lepweeiiBfion  adopiadl  T 

CHAPTER  a 
of  the  connectioB 


What  is 
the  Moravian  missionatiee  and  tiM  efltlj 

7    How  did  the  M 


loryof  die 

visas  treat  their  converts?  What 
the  people  against  the  9foraEvian  oomertst 
Who  estahhshed  a  mission  on  the  AUegbsay 
river?  Inwhatyemr?  WMi  what  MMoeasf 
What  Indian  war  oecuived  in  ITTOf  What 
gave  rise  to  it  ?  Where*  do  the  Mbittvian 
missionariee  locate  themselves?  Undsr 
whom?  What  settlements  ave  broken  npf 
To  what  place  did  Zei«be«]ger  vtmove  ?  How 
many  persons  afterwaTda  toisved  hkn  tfom  the 
Susquehuttah  ?  What  obstacles  opposed  die 
influence  of  the  cfaieie?  Who  anaog  the 
Delawares  favored  civilization  7  What  reso- 
lution was  finallv  adopted  by  the  Delawnres  * 

What  difficdlties  did  the  revolution  raieeVe 
the  work  of  the  missionaries?  Who  wimm 
themi8si<Mi<ries?  With  vrhat  intent?  Row 
is  he  appeased  ?  What  finaRy  do  the  Indiaa 
tribes  oetennine  on  7  What  are  the  Moravi- 
ans obliged  to  do?  Whence <do  they  flsef 
What  befalls  them? 

-How  many  of  the  converts  returned  to te 
Muskingum  to  gather  the  com?  Peacribe 
the  manner  in  which  the^  were  mnidered? 
What  happened  to  the  miseionaries  who 
taken^  to  Delroitf  What  was  the 
of  Captain  Pipe?  What  did  the  mi 
state  to  the  mwaionariee?  Where  did  they 
again  settle?  AAer  the  peace,  whsfie  did 
they  again  locate  themseWee  ? 

Whic^  was  the  most  powerfil  of  the  wcA- 
em  tribes  of  Indians?  Who  was  their  chief? 
What  was  his  character?  Whom  did  he  in- 
cite to  join  against  the  United  States  ?  Wbrt 
were  his  views  and  irtentiooa?  What  »ie- 
ral  was  first  sent  sgainst  the  savages  7  With 
what  force  7  Near  what  place  is  he  defeated  ? 
Who-  was  next  sent  agamat  thamT*  With 
what  force?  What  was  the  teaaltf  What 
di<i  congreas  resolve  upon  ?  What  wr«<i«  fha 
dxffieulues  in  the  way  7  Who  warn  aeoi  to 
negotiate?  What  was  their  (ale?  WhM  did 
the  Six  Natioaa  effect? 

When  was  Kentucky  admitted  iato  tim 
Union?  What  wm  the  owneney  of  the 
country  called  after  the  estsblishmeat  of  the 
mint?  When  was  Washington  re-elected 
president?  Who  was  re-eleMed  vicct-preai* 
dent?  What  eventa  in  France  now  affected 
American  politics?  What  were  the  argu- 
menm  aad  feelings  of  the  democriaie  party  7 
What  those  of  the  federalists  7 

What  ooune  did  Washington  adopt?  Was 
this  in  accordance  with  pnbfio  sjmjmihy^ 
By  whom  was  Oeoet  seat  out  ss  a  miniaier? 
Wheredidhehind?  What  did  he  infer  fiom 
'his  receotion?  What  were  hia  proeeedin^ 
at  Chaneston?  How  was  he  receired  m 
Fliiladclphia  ?  Who  com^ained  of  his  acta  T 
What  course  did  General  Washington  adopit 
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[ptKOD  U. 


Who  raoee«d«d  OenMl  Whea  wta  Kentucky 
•lliifttMl  M  tiM  Uiilmil  Bf  wbom  and  when 
was  the  Ant  Bnglleh  ■ettlement  made  in  this 
slate  f  What  ttadaeenents  were  held  oat  by 
VifVibht  tot  new  setflen  1 

CHAPTER  III. 
What  ofllce  did  Mr.  Jeflbrson  reilfn  la  17941 
What  eieltement  did  congress  create  in  western 
Pennsylvania  Y  What  measares  did  Washing- 
ton adopt  to  vindicate  the  laws  1  How  many 
men  were  raised  1  By  whom  were  they  com- 
manded 1    What  ellbct  was  produced  1 

What  naval  armament  was  ordered  at  this 
time?  For  what  particular  object?  With 
what  power  waa  a  war  api)rehended?  Wliat 
complaints  did  Great  Britain  make  against  the 
Americans?  Of  what  did  the  Americans 
complain?  What  measures  did  congress 
adopt  ?  Who  was  sent  to  England  to  negoti- 
ate T  Who  was  appointed  to  succeed  GenO' 
ral  St.  Clair?  What  name  did  the  Indians 
give  to  General  Wayne  ?  What  was  the  ad- 
vice of  Little  Tartlet  Describe  General 
Wayne^s  campaign  agaiost  the  Indians. — 
Where  did  he  attack  and  defeat  them?  On 
what  dav  ?  Were  any  British  soldieis  in  the 
&dtt  ?  How  did  the  British  treat  the  Indians  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  What  was  af- 
terwards done  by  the  Americans  ? 

At  what  time  did  General  Hamilton  resign  ? 
Who  succeeded  huD  ?  When  was  Jay's  trea- 
ty completed  ?  Was  it  ratified  ?  What  were 
its  provisions  ?  What  olHections  were  raised 
to  It?  What  breach  of  faith  was  committed 
bra  senator?  What  effect  did  it  produce? 
What  was  attempted  at  the  nex^  session  of 
congress,  by  the  house  of  representatives  ? 
YThat  was  the  final  result  ? 

What  other  treaties  were  made  this  year? 
What  was  insisted  on  by  8;>ain,  after  the 
Mvohition  T  Who  was  appointed  to  make  a 
treaty  ?  What  did  the  treaty  guaranty  f  When 
traa  Tunesscd  adntilted  into  the  Union? 
W«re  the  treaties  of  1705  opposed?  What 
^vas  the  condiiet  of  the  Preiich  minister? 
Who  soceeeded  Mr.  Monis,  as  OBinister  to 
France  ?  How  #as  he  rieoeived  there  ?  Who 
snocoeded  Mr.  Faoehet?  What  ainister  mo- 
tive had  Firanee?  How  did  she  finally  con- 
dlnct  towards  Amftica? 

Vfkf  was  Mr.  MonYoe  recalled?  Who 
saeceeded  himf  What  is  said  of  the  adsun- 
istration  of  General  Washington  ?  At  what 
time  did  he  fmblisfa  his  farewell  address? 
What  were  the  principal  subjects  to  which 
he  drew  the  stttemioB  of  the  American  peo* 
pie  ?    What  did  he  say  of  the  spiritof  pfldty  ? 


chapte:ii  IV. 

Who  were  the  candidates  for  the  presiden- 
cy to  succeed  General  Washington  ?  What 
were  the  points  of  difference  between  them  ? 
With  what  did  eai;h  party  charge  the  other? 
Wliat  int^\Ut,«o*tt  did  Mr.  Adams  ivceive  up- 
on entenju;  opon  bis  duties  ?  What  measures 
did  congress  adopt?  What  army  did  they 
place  at  the  command  of  die  president? 

H«w  dk^  Mr.  Adams  ttaailest  ^  dedre 


for  peace?  Who  eompowid  tba  new  ambasqr  ? 
Were  they  received?  How  were  the  nm- 
tiatkma  carried  on?  What  wasdeooanoed 
far  the  persons  acting  oader  TaUcvraodt 
What  WM  the  mission  c^led?    Why? 

Who  were  first  reoaUed?  What  did  Mr. 
Adams  dedare?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  French?  What  became  the  motto  of  the 
country?  Who  waa  appointed  to  command 
tiie  army  7  Who  waa  made  second  in  cosd- 
mand?  What  naval  battle  was  fought  ?  Who 
composed  the  new  embany?  Whooa  did 
they  find  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment T  Did  they  negotiate  a  treaty  f  At 
wliAt  time? 

At  what  time  did  the  death  of  General 
Washington  occur?  What  feelings  did  it 
produce  in  the  country?  What  notice  did 
confress  take  of  his  death  ?  What  was  his 
age?    What  is  said  of  ham! 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  whet  year  was  the  seat  of  eovemment 
transferred  to  Washington?  From  what 
states  was  the  territory  ceded?  '  How  large 
is  it?    What  is  it  called? 

What  new  territories  were  made  in  the  year 
1600  ?  What  ia  said  of  the  flMlings  of  the  re- 
publican party  towards  Mr.  Adams  at  his  fiiat 
election  ?  To  whom  was  the  ptuty  partica* 
lariy  opposed  ?  What  measuiea  of  President 
Adams  were  made  the  means  of  aasS^iling  fan 
administration?  What  was  charged  on  him 
by  his  opponents  ?  What  acta  of  Mr.  Adama^ 
administration  were  especially  unpopulart 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  alien  lawt 
What  that  of  the  sedition  law  7 

How  were  the  president  and  vice-preid- 
dent  elected  in  18(X)?  Who  were  the  candi* 
dates  of  die  democratic  partv  ?  What  diffi* 
eulty  occurred  ?  Whom  aid  the  federal  party 
support  for  the  presidency  ?  What  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  ballot?  Who  was  finally 
chosen  ?    After  how  many  ballotings  ? 

When  was  Mr.  Jefferson  inauguratedt 
What  custom  did  he  introduce  in  regard  to 
the  meaaace?  Who  was  made  secretary  of 
state?  WQiat  bills  were  immediately  paased 
ooDflpress?  What  was  the  population  eC 
United  States  in  the  second  census  t 
How  much  increase  in  the  laat  ten  yeaisT 
What  had  been  the  increase  in  the  revenue  7 
What  war  was  declared  in  1801  ?  What  new 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1803? 
From  what  statea  had  the  United  Statea  de- 
rived this  territory  ?  What  steps  were  Uken 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  In  what  year  was 
Louisiana  ceded  to  the  French?  What  order 
waa  made  in  regard  to  the  port  of  New  Or* 
leans?  What  measures  did  congress  adopt? 
With  what  success  7  What  propositions  were 
made  in  regard  to  Louisiana!  How  much 
was  paid  Ibdr  it  ?  By  what  treaty  was  it  trans- 
ferred? 


the 


PERIOD   II. 

At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin  ?  At 
what  time  dose  it  close  ?  Whet  event  maika 
ilaesanBsnceitient?    Whatiuteiminasknt 
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qmBaTioNs. 


[n«o»  n. 


CHAPTER  I. 

What  wat  the  custom  of  Um  nations  Inhabit- 
ing the  southern  shores  of  the  M  editetraneaa  7 
What  was  intimated  by  Tripoli?  Who  was 
ordered  to  the  Meditemnean?  With  what 
foiee  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  Who  was  ordered 
out  with  a  laraer  squadron  ?  What  happened 
to  the  Philadelphia?  What  daring  enteiprise 
was  aooomplisbed  hy  Lieut.  Decatur? 

U  Conmiodore  PrebJe  "suceessiul  in  his  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Tripoli?  How  are  the 
American  prisoners  treated?  What  plan  is 
proposed  by  Captain  Eaton  7  In  what  ^ar  ? 
In  what  year  were  the  forces  organized? 
Aliat -place  do  they  attack  and  capture  ?  Axe 
they  left  without  annoyance  ?  Wbat  are  the 
conditions  of  the  peeee  ?  When  was  it  joon-- 
duded? 

What  painful  occurrence  to^h  place  in 
1804?  What  caused  the  difficulty?  What 
was  the  rote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jeffeison  in  his 
Moond  election?  What  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  Statea?  How  had  they  profited 
bjr  it?  What  was  the  policy  of  France  and 
Great  Britain?  What  two  subjects  were  in 
duKMite  between  America  and  Ureat  Britain  7 
What  was  the  tight  of  search  claimed  by 
England?  What  was  the  other  subject  of 
diffisrence?  What  did  England  claim?  What 
di4  America  claim  ?  What  did  America  do 
in  pursuance  of  iier  principlea  ?  How  did 
this  five  rise  to  difficulties  ? 

Why  were  the  principles  of  the  English 
convenient  to  (hem  r  How  6Eir  did  they  carry 
the  claimed  right  of  impressment?  What 
meaaures  were  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in 
tiie  administration  of  Charles  Fox?  What 
counter  measures  were  adopted  by  France  ? 
WbaX  was  thus  equivalent  to  ?  What  was  the 
standing  of  Aaron  Burr  after  his  duel  with 
Hamilton?  What  expedition  was  he  sup- 
posed to  have  organized?  Where  is  he  ap- 
mehended?  Where  tried?  On  wbat  charges  7 
^fore  whom  was  he  tried?  With  what  re- 
■uU? 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  what  time  did  the  Chesapeske  leave 
Hampton  Road?  By  whom  was  she  com- 
manded ?  What  was  demanded  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  fri^te  Leopard  ?  What 
outrage  was  then  ccMnmitted  on  hert  What 
feeling  ,did  this  event  excite  in  the  country  7 
What  measures  did  the  president  adopt? 

What  were  the  orders  in  council  issued  by 
Great  Britain?  What  reasons  were  given 
for  them?  What  countemcting  orders  were 
issued  by  Napoleon  ?  WhiU  effect  had  these 
measures  on  American  oommeree?  What 
expedient  did  congress  adopt  to  protect  our 
oommeree  ?  What  were  the  instructions  is- 
sued to  Mr.  Monroe  ?  What  was  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Canning  ?  Who  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  adjust  the  difficulties  7  What 
was  done  with  Corasaodore  Bairon  7  Who 
succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson?  In  what  year? 
What  sobstitute  was  adopted  for  the  embar- 
1^?  What  orders  were  issued  by  Buonaparte, 
m  nsganl  to  American  vessels  7    Who  agreed 
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to  «  treaty  with  dw  Unitad  Stttevf    Was 
the  arrangement  sanetiaiied  by  the   British 

government? 

When  did  the  non-intercooise  Uw  expire  ? 
What  proposition  did  the  United  States  then 
make  to  the  belligerents?  By  whocn  was  it 
accepted?  What  was  the  popolatioii  of  the 
United  Stales  at  the  third  censas  T  What 
occurrence  took  place  between  the  hiairn 
President  and  the  LitUe  Belt  ?  What  in^^- 
tions  are  observed  among  the  Indian  tribes  ? 
Who  are  the  moving  spirits  8mon|  the  saTsces  ? 
What  part  does  each  perform!  How  does 
the  Prophet  discipline  his  tribes? 

What  were  the  aiguments  of  Tecumaeh  by 
which  he  excited  the  Indians  7  What  expe- 
dient was  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  ^posug 
chiefs  ?  Describe  the  death  of  the  Wyandot 
chief,  Leather- Lips.  Where  did  the  Indians 
collect  their  forces?  Who  commanded  the 
forces  which  marched  against  the  Indians? 
Where  did  he  meet  the  Indisns?  What  was 
agreed  upon  7  Wl^  was  the  plan  of  the  In- 
dians? What  was  the  result?  What  was 
the  loss  on  either  side  7 

Who  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson  ss  minister  T 
What  difficulty  did  he  adjust  ?  In  what  way  ? 
What  did  the  British  still  claim  as  a  right  ? 
How  many  American  vessels  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  between  1803  and  1811 T 
What  was  finally  resolved  upon  by  the  presi- 
dent? What  preparations  were  mam  fcr 
war?  What  conspiracy  was  derelc^ed  in 
Febniaiy,  1812?  Who  was  the  aeent  se- 
lected by  the  British  government?  Was  be 
succeasml  7  To  what  cause  did  he  attribute 
his  failure  7  Why  did  he  disclose  the  facts 
to  the  president  ?  What  revrard  did  he  i«> 
ccive? 


CHAPTER  in. 

Whatact  was  passed  in  April,  1812  T  When 
was  war  declared?  Wliat  reasons  were  given 
by  the  president  for  the  war?  What  party 
protested  ?-  What  difference  existed  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  period  and  at 
the  revolution?  In  what  respects  was  ths 
country  better  prepared  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution?  Wliat  warJiad  just  doeed  pre> 
vious  to  the  revoluticm?  Wmu  mistake  was 
made  in  appointing  the  generals  ?  What  aaia- 
take  was  made  in  the  sdmiaistTatkMi  of  Mr. 
Jefferson?  What  was  the  amount  of  the  aa- 
tional  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war? 
What  was  the  strength  of  the  anny  in  1808? 
To  what  number  was  it  increased  on  the  eve 
of  the  vrAr  ?  Wliat  was  the  eenditioa  of  tlU 
army? 

What  causes  operated  to  suupiess  national 
feeling?  What  more  favoFsble  moment  fiv 
war  had  gone  by  7  What  was  the  conditioa 
of  the  revenue?  Whst  wis  the  condition  o( 
the  navy  ?  What  had  given  it  confidence  and 
efficiency  ?  Who  was  a(^inted  commaDder- 
in-chief  T  Where  did  he  esTsNish  his  head* 
quarters? 

CHAPTER  nr. 

What  was  the  plan  of  the  first  campaign' 
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Who  was  appointed  to  oommand  tiie  north- 
westeni  BTWY  ?  now  many  reginifints '  of  mi- 
litia were  raiwd  in  Ohio?  Who  commanded 
them  ?  From  what  place  does  he  more  the 
troops  ?  At  what  time  T  What  extraordinary 
omission  was  made  in  the  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary  of  war?  What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  mistake  T  On  what  dav  did  General  Hull 
receive  the  intelligence  that  war  wa2i  de- 
clared  ?    In  what  way  ? 

Wh^  wa»the  strong  hold  of  the  British  ? 
What  impediments  were  offered  to  the  ad- 
Tance  of  General  Hull  7  What  were  his  or- 
ders? At  what  time  did  he  reach  Detroit? 
What  orders  did  Mr.  Eustis  issne  to  General 
Hull?  At  what  time  did  General  Hull  cross 
into  Canada?  Where  did  he  take  post? 
What  measures  did  he  adopt?  Why  were 
the  troops  inactive  at  Sandwich?  What 
skirmish  ensued?  What  supplies  were  ex- 
pected ?  Who  was  sent  out  to  protect  them  ? 
What  followed  ? 

What  signal  neclect  of  the  goyemment 
caused  the  loss  of  Mackinaw  ?  Cm  what  day 
did  it  surrender?  What  were  now  the  im- 
pressions of  General  Hull  ?  What  anange- 
ment  permitCBd  all  the  British  force  to  be 
brousht  against  him?  What  resolution  did 
he  aofopt  ?  How  did  it  aSlBct  the  array  ?  On 
what  <&y  did  he  reach  Detroit  ?  What  battle 
was  fought  on  the  9th  of  August  ?  Who  com- 
manded on  either  side?  what  was  the  re- 
sult? What  did  Hull  now  propose?  Who 
are  now  sent  cut  to  protect  the  expected  sup- 
plies ?    What  occurred  at  Chicago  ? 

Who  arrives  to  take  command  of  Fort  Mai- 
den ?  On  what  day  does  he  reach  Sandwich  ? 
What  Kason  does  he  sive  why  the  Americans 
should  surrender?  What  is  Hull's  reply? 
What  roeasttres  does  Brock  then  adopt? 
On  what  day  do  the  British  cross  the  river  ? 
Where  do  they  land?  What  is  Hull's  con- 
duct ?  How  are  the  larrisons  first  formed  for 
battle?  When  withdrawn,  what  feelinn  are 
manifested  by  the  officen  and  men?  What 
is  the  final  resolt?  What  waa  the  force  on 
each  side?  What  dispositaon  was  made  of 
General  Hull?  How  was  he  treated  by  the 
^yemment?  What  wss  his  sentence  ?  Was 
It  executed? 


CHAPTEE  V. 

What  naval  battle  was  fought  on  the  19th 
of  August?  Who  commandea  on  each  side? 
What  were  the  names  of  the  vessels  ?  What 
was  the  loss  on  eadb  side  ?  How  much  was 
paid  by  congress  to  the  captors  ?  What  other 
naval  battle  was  fought  soon  after  ?  Where 
were  the  militia  quartered?  Under  whose 
command  ?  What  did  they  desire  to  do  ?  At 
what  time  is  the  crossing  first  attempted? 
On  what  day  is  the  crossing  effected  ?  Under 
whose  command  ?  What  befalls  him  7  Who 
then  assumes  the  command?  What  does  he 
accomplish  ? 

What  British  general  now  advance*? 
What  is  the  result  of  his  onset  ?  What  Brit- 
ish general  now  appean?  Witix  what  force  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  militia  on  the 


American  side?  To  what  are  the  American 
troops  now  obliged  to  submit?  Who  bean 
the  flag  of  trace  ?  What  is  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  ?  What  movements  are  made  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio?  How  many  men  are 
advancing?    Under  whose  oommand  7 

What  fort  is  attacked  on  the  Wabash? 
Under  whose  command  was  it  7  What  was 
the  result  ?  What  measures  of  defense  sre 
adopted  by  Governor  Shelby?  Where  do 
the  troops  concentrato  ?  What  incidents  oc- 
cur to  them  on  their  mareh?  What  meas- 
ures are.  adopted  by  the  militia  ?  What  is  the 
conduct  of  their  general  ?  What  new  expe- 
dition is  undertuien  by  Hopkins  ?  What 
other  enterprises  are  undertaken  against  the 
Indians?  What  transpired  in  the  northern 
army?  What  happened  at  QgdensburgT 
What  was  accomplished  tjy  Major  Young? 
Who  commanded  the  northern  army  at  Cham- 
plain?  When  and  where  did  they  go  into 
winter-quarters? 

Who  succeeded  General  Van  Rensselaer  in 
the  command  of  the  central  army  ?  What  is 
his  general  conduct  7  What  ofiioer  performs  a 
gallant  enterprise?  What  befalls  him  ?  What 
nayal  engagement  occurred  on  the  18th  of. 
October?  Describe  it.  What  afterwards  oc- 
curred to  Captain  Jones  ?  How  was  he  re- 
ceived on  his  return  hbi^e  ?  How  rewsxded 
by  congress? 

What  other  naval  victory  was  the  cause  of 
just  pride  to  the  Americans  ?  What  was  the 
reply  of  Commodore  De<iatur  to  Captain  Caiv 
den?  What  other  Tictoir  closed  the  naval 
successes  of  this  year?  What  was  effected 
by  privateen  ?  what  is  said  of  the  campaign 
by  land  of  1612?  What  of  the  American 
successes  at  sea?  What  was  feared  by  the 
British? 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

When  were  the  oiden  in  council  repealed  ? 
What  overtures  for  peace  were  made  by  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Monroe?  What  reply  was 
made  by  the  British  minister.  Lord  .Castle- 
reagh  ?  What  advantaj»  did  Sir  George  Pro- 
vost teke  of  General  Deaibom?  Whi^  was 
the  consequence  of  this  measure  ?  Wliat  ii 
proposed  oy  Admiral  Warren  ?  What  does 
lie  threaten  ? 

What  fact  had  the  American  aoveniment 
learned  7  What  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Monroe 
to  Admirsl  Warren?     Did  the  negotiation 

f»rocress  ?    Why  not  ?    What  was  the  state  of 
eeung  in  the  country?    What  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  pubHc  disasten  7 

What  states  arrav^  themselves  against 
the  government?  with  what  powera  does 
the  constitution  invest  the  presiaent  ?  What 
ground  was  assumed  by  Hassachusette  and 
Connecticut  ?  What- was  feared  ?  What  ef> 
feet  had  these  measures  on  popular  feeling? 
Was  the  administration  fully  sustained  ?  At 
what  time  did  congress  meet  ?  What  means 
did  they  take  to  morease  the  army  ?  What 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy?  What  means  were  taken  to  supply 
the  treasury  ?    What  law  was  passed  in  ra- 
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^udtoaMOMnf  Vhffn  was  it  to  be  canied 
into  effect  ?  What  was  the  force  of  the  le^* 
lar  army  t  What  additions  were  made  to  it  ? 
What  was  the  resolt  of  the  late  election  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Where  was  the  seeae  of  the  cami»aigp  of 
of  1613 1  Who  oommanded  the  three  armies  7 
Whtfre  was  their  several  stations  T   Who  was 

Sivemor  of  Canada?  Who  was  charaed with 
e  defenses  of  Upper  Canada?  Who  with 
tiiat  of  Lower  Canada?  Where  were  now 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Harrison  ? 
Where  was  General  Winchester  ^oartered? 
When  was  he  attacked  bv  the  British  foiee? 
Who  oommanded  it  ?    What  was  the  result? 

What  were  the  stipulations  of  the  sur- 
render? What  was  the  conduct  of  thesar> 
ages?  What  the  fate  of  the  prisoneis?  On 
wnat  day  did  the  massacre  take  fdace?  Te 
what  place  does  General  Harrison  now  re- 
more  his  head-quarters?  By  what  Ibrae  is 
he  here  besieged?  Who  commanded  it? 
Who  comes  to  his  succor?  What  orders 
does  Harrison  sive?  How  are  the  adranp 
tages  paitiaUy  Tost?  What  ia  the  fate  of 
Colond  Dudley  and  hisnar^? 

What  is  the  result  of  Prootor's  attack  on 
Fort  Keigs  ?  What  allies  join  the  Aaerioans 
in  July  ?  What  wess  the  Tiews  of  the*  Ajaieri* 
can  goTemment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war? 
What  were  finalhr  their  deteraunation  ?  What 
new  enterprise  aid  Pn>ctorundertake  ?  Who 
eonmanded  Fort  Stephenson?  With  what 
Ibroe?  Wliat  force  invested  it?  WithwhsU 
vasultr 


CHAPTER  ym. 

What  enterprise  was  accomplished  on  the 
8th  of  October  by  Captain  Elliot  ?  What  by 
Muor  Forsyth?  What  attack  was  ordered 
by  Sir  George  IVomost?  With  what  result? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  American  ilo- 
till^on  the  lakes  ?  What  expedition  is  und«p> 
taken  from  Sackett's  Hnrbov  by  General 
JWbom  ?  What  force  is  employed  ?  With 
vUt  lesult.? 

How  many  men  were  slain  by  the  explo- 
Aooofthemaeasnes?  What-MDenil  officer  f 
How  did  he  die  ?  What  was  ttie  k>ss  of  the 
British?  What  that  of  the  Americans? 
When  was  Yoii  eiaoo^ted?  What  expe- 
dition WAS  next  undertaken?  Who  com- 
jtnanded  the  British  at  Fort  Georae?  What 
was  the  loss  of  the  British?  What  that  of 
the  Americans?  What  e:^edition  wap  or- 
dered by  Sir  Geoige  Prevost?  Who  com- 
Bunded?  Who  cpmmanded  the  American 
troops  ?    With  what  result  ? 

T%  what  place  did  Colonel  Viocent  retreat? 
Who  were  detai^e4  to  pursue  him  ?  What 
calami^  boibl  the  Am^an  force?  WIm^ 
was  then  done  by  Colonel  Bunm?    What  cx- 

Cidition  was  undertaken  fay  Colonel  Bonst- 
r?  With  what  result?  What  inrportant 
naval  battle  was  fought  on  Lake  Erie  <  Who 
were  the  commanders?  How  was  it  con- 
ducted? What  was  the  xesuk?  Wliat  did 
Baiqr  say  in  his  dispatch  T 
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To  m^Nt  place  is  thewarnowtnaMfemd? 
What  place  IS  taken?  In  what  conditiiwi  does 
Harrison  find  Fort  Maiden?  To  what  nUee 
does  Proctor  retreat?  Where  does  he  wiaDy 
make  a  stand  7  How  does  he  poet  his  armv 
for  battle?  How  ia  the  succesafal  Attack 
made?  What  is  the  result?  What  trophies 
were  taken?  What  atpreement  wan  now  made 
with  the  Indians?  What  events  tnnspiicd 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Iw^  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

What  was  the  condition  of  tbe  Bnml  ansa 
meat  on  Lake  Ontario?  Who  was  appointed 
to  command  the  central  aimj  ?  At  what  place 
were  hi9  headrouaiters  ?  what  expeoKioa 
did  he  plan  ?  What  corps  of  obeervniMm  was 
appointed  to  obseire  his  movements  ?  Wbeie 
was  a  battle  fou^?  With  what  resah  f  Who 
was  to  join  General  Wilkinson's  army  f  WiA 
what  force?  Was  the  junction  effected? 
Where  did  each  army  go  into  winter-qoaiten  ? 
What  measures  were  adopted  fay  General  F^ 
vest?  Who  commanded  the  Amerioam  at 
FortOeone?  What  mistake  did  be  make? 
What  retsliatory  measures  were  adopted  ? 

Wliat  naval  engagement  took  place  in  PsIk 
ivaryof  tbiayear?  Who  were  found 
the  ciew  1  Describe  the  citcnmstaac 
tendins  the  capture  of  the  ChMapeake  f 
wek«  ttie  last  words  of  Lawrance?  To 
place  was  the  prise  eairied?  What 
naval  disaster  soon  foDowed?  What 
victory  was  achieved  en  the  4th  of  8epte»> 
ber  7  What  waa  the  last  request  of  Lieatcsb- 
ant  Bunows?  What  conunsn  honor  was 
shown  to  the  remains  of  the  two  oommandeis  ? 
What  Amerioan  oooDmodore  retuiBed  ten  a 
long  Mid  important  eraise  ? 


naval 


CHAPTEE  3^ 

What  efibrts  had  been  made  to  civilise  the 
Creeks?  W'ho  appeared  among  Uiem  to  uige 
jibem  to  thn>  w  off  the  lestraiata  of  civilisatioB  7 
Wliat  afxumenia did  he  use?  On  what  dW 
they  fioaUy  lesolve  ?  Desodbe  the  miMsacis 
of  Foit  Mims*    How  mmty  perishied  T 

What  troops  were  immediateljF  aeat  oui 
against  the  Indians?  By  whom  were  ihey 
commanded?  At  what  place  did  GeaenJ 
Jackson  defoat  the  IndiaiDs?  What  towns 
were  also  destroyed?  Who  oomonxuled  at 
Autosse  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict ?  What  victory  vras  obtained  by  General 
Claiborne?  What  was  the  last  raUying  place 
of  the  Indians?  Howwas  the  place  sitnatedf 
Describe  tho  battle?  What  distincuisfaed 
chief  submitted?  Whst  did  he  say  to  General 
Jackson?  When  vras  the  treatv  made  with 
theCreeka?  To  what  oommandwM General 
Jackson  appointed? 

CHAPTER  XL 

Who  offered  to  mediate  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  ?  Who  werc  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States?  What  did  the  English  piopose? 
Where  di4  ^  oommissiotters  meet  t    \^1id 
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sppeiatod  on  th«  put  of  Graat  Bntam? 

Who  were  added  on  the  paii  of  AmericaT 

At  what  time  did  coocress  assemble  in 
1813?  For  what  objectT  What  did  they 
pmceed  to  doT  What  aobjeet  of  interest 
came  up  at  the  tegular  sesaioa  of  congress  7 
What  was  insisted  on  by  the  Amencanis? 
How  was  the  matter  finally  aminged  t  dVhat 
important  measure  was  adopted  by  connvss  ? 
Wbat  did  the  oppoeitiott  say  to  irt  what 
erents  produced  the  repeal  of  those  laws? 
Wbat  aots  were  passed  fiir  the  relief  of  the 
wmy? 

CHAPTEEXa 

At  what  time  did  the  army  move  from 
French  Mills  t  Who  was  sent  to  the  Niagara 
frontier  ?  With  what  force  ?  What  success- 
ful morement  is  made  by  the  Briti^  ?  What 
attempt  is  made  by  General  Wilkinson  to  in- 
Tade  Canada?  Witb  what  result?  What 
notice  do  the  goiremment  take  of  Wilkin- 
son's oonduct?  What  movement  is  made  by 
the  British  army?  Who  had  snperintended 
the  preparation  ef  an  armament  on  Lake 
Champlain  ?  At  what  place  was  it  ?  What 
attempt  was  asde  by  the  British?  With  what 
success  ? 

What  enteiprsse  was  undertaken  by  Cap^ 
tain  Holmes?  With  what  result?  What 
plans  were  ibnned  by  the  British  cabinet? 
How  were  they  to  be  executed?    At  what 

Slace  on  the  northern  coast  was  the  shipping 
estroyed  ?  To  what  amount  ?  What  reason 
is  given  by  a  British  historian  fi>r  the  distinc- 
tion that  oad  been  made  in  favor  of  New 
England  ^ 

CHAPTER  XHL 

At  what  plaee  does  General  Brown  halt  to 
recruit  his  anny  ?  What  general  officera  cora- 
nsaifeded  the  tmgades?  At  what  time  did 
Generel  Brown  reach  Bufialo  ?  When  does 
he  cross  into  Canada?  What  ia  the  first 
place  which  surrenders?  At  what  time  does 
the  army  advance  on  the  enemy  ?  What  is 
the  strength  of  each  amy  ?  On  what  <Uy  is 
the  battle  fought?  At  what  place?  Who 
particularly  distinguish  themselves  ?  What  ia 
said  of  this  battle?  What  British  officen 
are  severely  wounded? 

What  position  is  assumed  by  General  Rial? 
By  whom  is  he  joined?  What  movements 
are  made  bv  Generel  Brown  ?  What  infoima- 
tion  caused  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  battle  of  Bridgewater?  Describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  battle  was  brought  on. 
Describe  the  battle.  Who  ordered  Colonel 
Miller  to  stonn  the  height  ?  What  was  his 
reoly  ?  What  were  some  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the  Iom  of 
the  British?  What  that  of  the  Americans  ? 
What  officere  were  wounded  ?  What  orden 
did  General  Brown  leave  for  General  Ripley? 
Why  were  the  cannon  not  removed?  Wbo 
claimed  the  victonr?  To  what  poet  do  the 
Americans  retire  ?  what  force  besieges  them  ? 
Who  arrives  and  takes  oommand  of  the  Ameri- 
cas army? 


On  what  day  was  Hie  assauU  made  on  Fort 
Erie?  What  part  of  the  (bit  was  taken? 
"What  accident  saved  it  from  the  enemy? 
What  waa  the  less  of  the  British?  What 
that  of  the  Americana  ?  Who  again  assumed 
the  command  of  the  fort  ?  Who  is  ordered 
to  reinforce  General  Brown?  With  what 
force ''  What  plan  does  he  form  for  the  relief 
of  his  army  ?  How  was  the  sortie  conducted  ? 
What  were  its  fruits?  Whst  movement  was 
then  made  by  the  British  army  ?  What  skir 
^mish  took  place  on  the  20th  of  October? 
What  expedition  was  undertaken  on  the  up- 
per lakes? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

What  was  the  main  defense  of  the  Chesa> 
peake  bav?  Where  was  this  flotilla  block- 
aded? What  plan  was  formed  by  the  British 
for  earring  on  the  wax  at  the  south  ?  What 
measures  were  taken  to  defend  Washington  ? 
What  reinforcements  did  the  British  army  re- 
ceive ?  How  was  the  fleet  divided  ?  What 
duty  was  each  part  to  perform?  What  was 
accomplished  1^  General  Ross?  What  move- 
ment is  made  by  General  Winder  ?  Who  was 
secretaiy  of  war  ? 

,  What  policy  was  resolved  upon  ?  Who 
advances  to  the  relief  of  Washington  ?  What 
order  does  he  receive  from  General  Winder? 
Which  member  of  the  cabinet  labon  to  nlly 
volunteere?  What  does  he  propose  to  Gen- 
eral Stanbuiy?  Where  are  the  enemy  met? 
What  is  the  result?  Where  do  they  again 
rally  ?  What  do  they  finally  decide  oh  ?  At 
what  time  does  Ross  reach  Washington? 
What  is  his  conduct  7  What  is  the  loss  on 
either  side  ? 

What  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  Bri^ 
ish  in  Washington?  >¥hat  other  plaees  do 
they  capture?  Is  the  booty  lane?  Whst 
expedition  is  next  uadeitakea  ?  What  loole 
do  they  take?  Wlw  eonmanded  the  land 
force?  Where  did  they  land?  Who  eom- 
manded  the  Amerieansf  Who  is  detached 
with  an  advanced  Ibice?  What  important 
event  occura  in  the  first  skirmish?  Who 
then  took  oommand  of  the  British?  What 
manesuvre  is  made  by  Colonel  Brooke?  What 
is  General  Smith's  determination?  What 
news  came  fion  Admiral  Cochrane  ?  What 
did  Brooke  decide  upon?  What  was  the 
conditian<of  things  on  the  ibUoariag  day? 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

Which  of  the  eastern  states  is  invaded? 
With  what  force?  What  degrading  condition 
is  imposed  on  the  inhabiunts?  what  inv». 
sion  was  made  in  August  ?  Under  whom  ? 
With  what  result?  What  occurred  at  Sto- 
nington  ?  What  expedition  is  olanned  by  Sir 
GeoTge  Pirevost?  With  what  hopes  ?  What 
proclamation  did  he  issue  ?  What  eflTect  did 
It  nroduce  ? 

what  force  was  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition? How  did  it  approach  PlattsbuiK? 
What  skirmish  took  place  on  the  route? 
What  was  the  situation  of  the  American  armf 
atPlattfbui;?   What  mistake  did  Sir  Geof^s 
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Provost  make?  How  did  he  diapoee  his 
ibrce  ?  WhBt  was  the  strength  of  the  respect- 
ive fleets?  Who  commanded  each?'  What 
movements  were  executed  during  the  battle  ? 
What  was  the  result?  How  many  were 
killed  on  either  side?  what  movement  was 
made  by  the  British  array? 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

What  enterprise  was  carried  on  in  the  Pa- 
dfic  Ocean?  With  what  success?  What 
force  was  sent  out  to  capture  Commodore 
Porter?    What  was  his  first  step? 

Where  did  he  meet  Commodore  Hillyar  ? 
How  long  was  he  blockaded?  What  does 
he  then  attempt?  How  is  he  baffled?  De- 
scribe the  battle.  How  many  of  the  crew  of 
the  Essex  survive  ?  What  is  done  with  Com- 
,  modore  Porter?  How  is  he  received  in  New 
York?  What  other  naval  engagements  took 
place  in  April  ?  Describe  the  cruise  of  the 
Wasp? 

What  difficulties  surround  the  country? 
Who  is  made  secretaiy  of  war?  What  con- 
vention is  proposed  by  the  New  Cneland 
states?  WluU  states  send dslsgates?  Where 
does  the  convention  assemble?  How  k>ng 
was  it  in  session?  Were  the  deliberations 
public^  What  amendments  were  proposed 
to  the  constitution  ?  "What  was  demanded  of 
the  United  States?  What  did  the  commis- 
sioners learn  on  reaching  Washin^n  ?  What 
was  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
this  convention  ? 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

Where  did  General  Jackson  establish  his 
nead-quarteis  7  Where  did  the  British  land 
arms  and  ammunition?  Under  whom?  What 
foolish  proclamation  did  he  issue  ?  Describe 
the  situation  of  the  Bairataiians,  and  the  gen- 
erous conduct  of  their  commander.  What 
did  General  Jackson  recommend  in  regard  to 
Pensacola?  What  did  he  do?  On  what  day 
does  he  enter  it?  What  decides  him  lo  go  to 
New  Orleans? 

What  is  the  situation  of  New  Orleans  7 
What  the  spirit  which  prevails?  Who  are 
the  distinguished  petsons  who  arouse  the  peo- 
ple? In  whom  do  they  confide?  Wlu>  are 
«inployed  in  the  defenses  ? 

who  condnandied  the  force  appointed  to 
defend  the  passes?  By  whom  was  it  at- 
tacked ?  What  was  the  result  7  What  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  prevent  intelligence  ixom 
being  carried  to  the  enemy  ?  What  movement 
is  made  by  General  Kean?  What  is  appre- 
hended by  General  Jackson?  What  meas- 
ures does  he  adopt  to  prevent  it?  On  what 
dav  did  General  Jackson  attack  the  British  ? 
With  what  result?  What  were  the  dispo- 
sitions made  h^  General  Jackson  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  city? 

What  oefel  tiie  Caroline?  When  did  Sir 
Edward  Packenham  arrive  7  What  was  his 
first  attempt  7  With  what  loss  7  What  was 
supposed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  legislatoie  7 
Waat  measures  did  General  Jackson  adopt  7 
What  took  place  on  ths  fimt  of  Januaiy? 
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What  reinforcements  airived  to  General  Jadt- 
son?  What  to tiM  British  aivy?  WfaatwM 
•now  the  relative  strensth  of  the  two  anniss  I 
On  what  day  was  the  nnal  attack  made  ?  De- 
scribe the  battle.  What  British  generals  were 
wounded  or  skdn?  What  was  the  loss  oo 
either  side  ?  When  did  the  British  evacoaie 
the  country? 

CHAPTER  XVf n. 
Where  was  Fort  Bowyer  situated  ?  Whea 
did  it  surrender?  To  whom  ?  At  iHtat  time 
did  the  news  of  pesce  reach  America  ?  Was 
the  treaty  ratified  7  What  did  it  stipulate  ? 
What  p(Hnts  of  diflerenoe  remained  unsettled  ? 
What  loss  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  New  Yoii 
harbor?  What  captures  were  made  by  the 
Americans  ?   Whst  occurred  at  the  Dartmoor 

S risen  ?  What  other  war  is  immediately  un- 
ertaken?  For  what  reasons?.  How  maay 
squadrons  are  fitted  out?  By  whom  com* 
manded  7  What  do  tfiey  aceompllah  ?  What 
example  was  thus  set  to  other  nations  T 

What  measures  were  taken  to  secure  die 
friendship  of  the  Indisns?  To  what  fbree 
was  the  regular  army  reduced  ?  Whm  was 
the  National  Bank  established?  With  whst 
capital?  What  treaties  did  General  Jacksoa 
form  with  the  Indians?  When  waa  fiw^^«i»« 
admitted  into  the  Union?  When  were  manu- 
factories first  undertaken  in  the  United 
States?  What  was  their  condition  before 
the  war?  What  during  the  war?  What 
soon  after? 

What  did  the  manufocturers  ask  of  eon 
l^ss?  What  was  the  feeling  on  the  sobject 
ui  congress?  When  was  the  cdonisatioB 
society  formed?  What  were  its  objecttf 
Who  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  ?  On  what  day 
was  he  inaugurated?  What  Indian  treaties 
were  made  this  year?  What  atata  adnitied 
into  the  Union?  What  rsndesvous  were  es- 
tablished for  smu^ling  and  iH^^  traffic  7 
How  were  they  suppressed? 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

What  was  now  the  object  of  the  adminis- 
tration?  What  spirit  animated  the  states? 
Which  state  took  the  lead  in  internal  improre- 
ments?  What  did  New  York  aooonpiish? 
Under  whose  auspices  ?  What  was  the  wish 
of  coneresst  What  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moo- 
roe?    What  the  final  decision? 

What  improvement  had  congress  caused  t» 
be  made  t  Was  this  decisive  of  the  ri^ht  df 
congress  7  Whv  not  7  What  states  haa  con- 
curred in  this  unuroVement?  What  is  said 
of  military  roads  ?  What  srranffeokent  was 
made  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
mament on  the  lakes  ?  What  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  repose  on  the  frontiers  7 
What  save  rise  to  the  war  with  the  Seminoies  ? 
What  further  incited  the  Indiana  ?  What  act 
of  hostility  was  committed  on  the  Americans? 
Whst  reparation  was  demaiwied? 

Who  was  ordered  to  the  scene  of  actimi  7 
What  measures  did  he  sdopt?  What  wsa 
done  with  Arbuthnot  and  Ambriaterf  On 
what  charges  were  they  tried  7    What 
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liieur  sentence  ?  When  was  iUinots  adaitted 
into  the  Union?  ■  What  commeroial  treaties 
were  formed  ?  What  provision  was  made  for 
the  officers  of  the  revolution  ?  -  What  lands 
iKfe  ceded  bv  the  Chickasaws  7  What  means 
were  adopted  to  civilize  the  Indians  ?  When 
was  AlalMUoa  admitted  into  the  Union  T  What 
other  changes  were  made  among  the  territo- 
lies? 

What  measure  wei  recommended  bj  De 
Witt  Clinton  iA  18187  On  what  was  his 
recommendation  based?  What  action  was 
ha4  bf  the  legislature?  What  has  since  been 
done  bjr  other  states?  Wliat  treaty  was 
fimned  with  the  Speatsh  minister?  What 
were  its  provisions  f  By  which  of  the  go- 
vernments was  it  ratified?  Who  succeeded 
Bon  Onis  ?  By  vrfaat  route  did  he  come  to 
AsAenoe?  On  his  arrival,  what  did  he  at- 
tempt? What  was  steadily  demanded  by 
tfr.  Adams?  When  was  the  treaty  finally 
ratified? 


CHAPTER  n. 


PERIOD  III. 
At  what  time  does  this  Period  begin? 
When  does  it  terminate  ?    -What  event  marks 
its  commenoement  7    What  ite  oondnaion  ? 


CHAPTER  I. 

What  south-western  territory  petitioned  for 
admission  into  the  Union  ?  what  restriction 
was  proposed  in  the  bill  ?  What  other  terri- 
tory asked  to  be  admitted  ?  Werp  the  ques- 
tions considered  separately  ?  How  were  the 
parties  formed  on  this  Question  ?  What  were 
the  arguments  arainst  the  restriction  ?  What 
in  fa^or  of  it  ?  What  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  to?  Was  Maine  admitted?  What 
asain  revived  the  question  of  restriction? 
How  vras  the  matter  finaHy  disposed  of?  In 
what  year  was  Mr.  Monroe  re-elected  ?  What 
was  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1820  ?  How 
many  were  slaves  ? 

WTio  was  ai>pointed  governor  of  Florida? 
Who  chief-justice?    Who  was  the  Spanish 

governor?  what  caused  a  difference  between 
m  and  Governor  Jackson  ?  What  measures 
does  Governor  Jackson  adopt  ?  What  meas- 
ures against  the  press  ?  How  is  Florida  di* 
Tided  f  What  act  did  congress  pass  ?  Was 
Governor  Jackson  re-appointed  ?  What  treaty 
of  commerce  was  made  in  1822  ?  What 
troobled  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies? 
What  was  done*  to  protect  it?  Who  was 
appointed  to  comi^ana  the  American  squad- 
jtm? 

To  what  did  President  Monroe  invite  the 
attention  of  the  American  congress  ?  What 
fiacts  did  he  state  ?  What  action  was  had  ? 
To  what  governments  were  miilisters  appoint- 
ed ?  In  what  year?  What  articles  were 
signed  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade  ?  What 
did  they  authorize?  What  is  said  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mannfactures  from  1816  to  1824? 
On  what  ground  was  the  tariff  bill  opposed? 
CNi  what  ground  was  it  advocated?^  What 
fact  was  conceded?  What  measure  was 
finally  adopted? 


6^  whom  was  General  La  Fayette  invited 
to  visit  America  ?  On  what  day  did  he  af' 
rive  in  New  York  ?  How  was  he  received? 
What  demonstrations  were  made  of  respect 
and  reeard  ?  How  was  he  received  at  Bos- 
ton ?  What  other  sections  of  the  country  did 
he  visit? 

What  act  of  congress  testified  the  national 
gratitude?  What  route  did  he  take  from 
Washtn^n,  and  what  portions  of  the  country 
did  he  visit  ?  In  what  ship  did  he  return  to 
France  ?  What  is  said  of  Mr  Montoe*s  ad- 
ministration ?  What  important  events  cha- 
racterised it  ? 

How  maay  candidates  appeared  in  the  fieH 
for  the  presidency  ?  Who  were  they  ?  Wai 
either  of  them  chosen  by  the  people  7  What 
does  the  constitution  provide  m  such  an 
event?  Who  was  elected  by  the  house  <if 
representatives  ?  What  course  of  policy  did 
Mr.  Adams  mark  out  iii  his  inaugural  address? 
What  treaty  of  commerce  was  formed  in 
1825  7  What  remarkable  event  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1826  ?  What  0n  the  4th  of 
July.  1827? 

What  is  said  of  free-masonry?  What 
caused  the  excitement  against  Morgan? 
What  outrages  were  committed  on  him? 
What  effect  did  they  produce  on  the  pubHc 
mind  ?  Wliat  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  7  What  did  they 
report?  To  what  political  organization  did 
the  abduction  of  Morgan  give  rise?  What 
is  said  of  *'  making  political  capital?" 

What  national  question  again  asitated  Ae 
public  mind?  Was  a  new  tariff  law  finallT 
passed  ?  What  effect  did  it  produce  in  dil- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  7  To  vrhat  par- 
ties did  it  give  rise  m  South  Carotina  ?  To 
what  celebrated  speeches  in  congress  7  What 
Indian  war  broke  out  in  1832?  What  new 
disease  ma^  its  appearance  this  year?  Where 
did  it  first  show  itself?  What  was  its  piti- 
gress  and  character? 

Who  viras  ordered  to  collect  the  troops  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  conduct  the  Black  Hawk 
war?  What  sufferings  afflict  the  army?  At 
what  time  is  the  Black  Hawk  war  closed? 
What  is  done  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  son? 
When  did  the  second  inauguration  of  General 
Jackson  take  place? 

What  convention  was  held  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  in  Novemb«r,.1832?  What 
ordinance  did  this  convention  pass?  What 
did  it  declare  in  regard  to  the  tariff  laws  7 
WhW  in  regard  to  its  own  officew?  What 
did  it  declare  in  reeard  to  force  to  be  used  bj 
the  United  States?  What  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ?  When  and  where  did 
the  friends  of  the  Union  hold  a  convention  ? 
What  manifesto  did  they  issue  7  When  did 
the  legislature  assemble  at  Columbia  ?  What 
measures  did  General  Hamilton  recommend  ^ 
What  counteracting  measure  was  adopted  by 
President  Jackson !  What  was  the  purport 
of  his  proclamation  ?  How  was  this  pn>cl4 
mation  received  by  the  public  ? 

Who  succeeded  General  Hamilton  as  gov 
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emor  of  SoOdi  Ganliiiar  What  did  he  rs- 
oommend?  What  were  the  feelingi  of  the 
Unumists  ?  What  prepantioos  wexe  made  by 
Pieeident  Jackeon  i  What  was  now  done  bj 
ihe  NuDifieTS  T    What  measure  restored  tran- 

Siillity?    Who  proposed  and  advocated  it? 
ow  was  the  measure  received  by  the  ooun- 
tfyt  

CHAPTER  IIL 
What  distinguished  person  died  on  the  20dr 
of  May,  18337  What  difficulties  attended 
the  ooodition  of  the  Indian  tribes?  '  Why 
oould  they  not  exist  in  the  ricinity  of  eivilisa- 
tion  ?  what  were  General  Jackson's  opinions 
in  regard  to  them  ?  What  does  he  propose  to 
oopgiess  ?  What  doeshe  declare  in  regard  to 
the  emigration  ?  How  was  the  plan  reoeired 
byooogress?  What  tribes  remo/e  ?   In  what 

Swnl  What  agreement  did  the  United 
tates  make  with  Oeoigia  in  1802?  Had  the 
Kremment  fulfilled  its  obligations?  What 
came  of  the  Indians  who  emigrated  ?  What 
was  the  feeling  of  those  who  remained  ? 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
crease o(  peculation  ?  What  were  the  erili 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Indians  ?  What  did 
C^rgia  Vnallr  decide  upon  ?  How  did  they 
proceed?  What  restramed  President  Jack- 
son? What  was  done  in  regard  to  the  mis- 
sionariea  ?  How  were  the  Cherokees  finally 
removed  f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

With  what  tribes  of  Indians  was  the  great- 
est difficulty  experienced  ?  What  treaty  had 
been  made  with  the  Seminoles?  What  did 
they  claim  under  this  treaty  7  What  treaty 
was  made  by  Colonel  Gadsden?  What  did 
this  treaU  provide  7  What  did  the  Indians, 
sent  out  for  examinatira,  do  ?  How  was  this 
received  by  the  nation  ?  How  soon  were  the 
Indians  to  remove?  On  what  did  General 
Jackson  decide  ?  Who  was  i^ipointed  agent 
and  sent  out  to  Florida?  What  did  he  soon 
discover?  What  decision  was  made  by  the 
war  department  ? 

What  talk  was  held  with  the  Indians? 
How  did  they  appear  disposed  ?  Were  they 
sincere?  what  did  General  Clinch  advise? 
What  was  the  answer?  Do  the  Indians  ac- 
knowledge the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing? 
Who  was  their  principal  chief?  To  what 
did  he  owe  hit  elevation  ?  "What  was  his  ap> 
peannce  apd  character?  What  occurred  at 
the  oonferenre  with  General  Thompson? 
How  did  he  afterwards  deport  himself  ?  How 
did  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  first  show 
itself?  What  effect  had  this  on  the  friendly 
Indians?  What  measures  were  adopted  1^ 
thejrovemment? 

What  expedition  was  fitted  oat  at  Tampa 
Bay?  What  officers  belonged  to  the  expe* 
dition  ?  Of  how  many  men  was  it  composed  7 
How  far  from  Tampa  Bay  before  they  en- 
countered the  Indians?  Describe  the  scene 
^Hiieh  occurred.  After  the  first  attack,  what 
was  to  have  been  done  1^  Osceola?  What 
took  place  in  the  afternoon?    Who  escaped 
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sensation  did  tbe  battle  produce?    What  did 
the  Seminoles  Uireaten  7 

Where  were  the  head-quaiteit  of  Gaaeni 
Clinch?  What  force  had  he?  What  ^ucb 
does  he  undertake  ?  What  battle  eaenadf 
How  was  it  brought  on?  Who  refused  to 
engage  in  it?  Whst  measures  did  GoMfrf 
Camoh  adopt  after  the  battle?    Whowasnow 

riinted  to  the  chief  command?    Whatwaa 
condition  of  the  country?     How  is  il 
described  in  a  letter  from  St.  Avgostiiie? 

In  what  service  did  General  Soolt  fixat  ess- 
ploy  the  aimy?  What  enterprise  ia  m^et 
taken  by  Geneial  Gaines  7  Describe  the  nofes 
which  he  took,  and  the  battle  which  he  longbL 
To  what  strait  is  he  reduced  ?  By  whom  re- 
lieved? In  what  way  does  Osceola  deceive 
General  Gaines?  What  did  he  aceompUsh 
br  this  manoeuvra?  When  does  Genenl 
Scott  leave  the  ooomiand?  Who  SDeoeeds 
him? 

Who  is  appdnted  to  the  permanent  oon- 
mand?  How  is  Osceola  captured?  Whero 
does  he  die?  When?  What  did  General 
Jesup  now  euppose  ?  Whst  orders  does  he 
soon  issue  to  Colonel  Taylor?  Through 
what  eountiy  do  they  pass?  When  did  they 
meet  the  Indians?  What  distingnished  offi- 
cer foil  in  the  engagement?  What  were  his 
Isst  words?  What  was  the  result  of  the  btt- 
tle?    What  is  said  ofthe  service  ia  Florida? 

Who  finally  takes  command  to  doae  ths 
war?  On  what  occasion  is  Goieral  Seoit 
sent  to  the  Creeks?  What  had  been  done  by 
Osceola  ?  At  what  time  did  th^  begiB  hos- 
tilities ?  What  acts  of  outnge  do  thinr  per* 
petrate  7  By  whom  are  thev  unaUy  subdued? 
what  striking  proofs  are  furnished  of  their 
reluctance  to  surrender  to  the  white  man? 
What  treaty  was  necotiated  by  Mr.  Rivee  in 
1631?  Who  required  its  punctaallttlfillmeat? 
When  was  Arkansaa  maoe  a  state  ? 

When  was  Michipn  admitted?  Whatnmn- 
ber  did  this  make?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  origiiud  number?  What  opanjoM 
are  entertained  in  renrd  to  President  Jack- 
son's administration  f  To  what  do  his  op- 
ponents  trace  the  causes  of  distress?  Why? 
What  bill  doeshe  veto?  What  did  he  next 
do  in  regard  to  the  deposits  in  the  United 
States  Bank?  Where  was  ^  money  after 
wards  placed  ?  Where  was  the  principal  op- 
position made  to  these  measures  f  Who  wen 
the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  ? 

Wliat  reaolutions  were  introduced  into  ths 
senate  by  Mr.  Clay?  What  subaeqnent  de- 
cision waa  made  on  them?  In  imatyear? 
Who  succeeded  President  Jackson?  what 
ia  said  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  vice-president  ? 
What  infatuation  seised  the  public  mind  from 
1835  to  1637?  What  petition  was  made  to 
Mr.  Tan  Buren?  How  did  he  receive  it? 
What  was  the  specie  oireular?  How  did  it 
operate  7    What  effects  were  produced  Ly  it? 

What  effect  had  these  meaaures  on  the  pnb* 
lie  funds  7  How  did  the  president  attempt  le 
repair  them?  What  measures  did  he  reeon- 
mend  to  ooogress  7    How  was  it  reoaivsd  by 
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tiie  people  f  Whit  olber  ezpediente  did  the 
pnudeDt  leoommeiidT  What  was  oontended 
Of  the  admiaittntkm  as  neeeasaiy  to  innire 
wonted  pioeperityf  What  was  one  of  the 
main  caoees  of  the  peeoniaiy  distress  in  New 
YoikT  Describe  Uie  fin  and  its  effeetst 
When  did  it  occurT  What  number  of  build-* 
ings,  and  how  mach  propeitr  were  oonsomedT 
At  what  time  did  tne  banks  resume  specie 
payments  T  What  important  morement  took 
place  in  Canada?  With  what  feelixiKS  was 
the  morement  regarded  in  the  United  Statesf 
What  ooconed  St Nayy  Island  T  Whatooorse 
did  the  geneialgoTeznment  take  t    Whatwas 


done  by  the  nfemor  of  New  York?  What 
force  was  ooUeeted  at  Nay^  IsUmd?  What 
was  the  consecjnenoe  of  this  interfeienee  f 

What  Amenoan  was  killed  on  board  the 
CaiolineT  Who  was  tried  for  the  nraider 
of  Duxfee?  How  long  was  NsTy  Island 
held  by  the  lelf-etyled  patriotsT  Wbat  other 
soorcee  of  diilerenee  existed  between  die 
United  States  and  Great  Britain?  What 
was  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1840T  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States?  On  what  day  was  he  inan- 
gnrated?  Howlong  did  be  surriTe?  Who 
socoeeded  to  the  presidency  T 
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